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DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  to  wit: 


District  Clerk's  Office. 

Be  it  remembered.  That  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  A.D.  1826,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  George  Alexander  Otis,  Esq. 
of  the  said  district,  has  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he 
claims  as  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

<  History  of  the  War  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Charles 
Botta.  Vol.  I.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  George  Alexander  Otis,  Esq.  Second  edi- 
tion, in  two  volumes,  revised  and  corrected.' 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  « An  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,'  and  also  to 
an  act  entitled,  <  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled,  an  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  tp  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietors of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,'  and  extending  the  benefits 
thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints. 

JNO.  W.  DAVIS, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 


T0E  tirRAItY 
PROVO,  UTAH 


NOTICE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


There  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  this  history,  several 
discourses  of  a  certain  length.  Those  I  have  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  different  speakers  have  really  been  pro- 
nounced by  them,  and  upon  those  very  occasions  which 
are  treated  of  in  the  work.  I  should,  however,  mention 
that  I  have  sometimes  made  a  single  orator  say  what  has 
been  said  in  substance  by  others  of  the  same  party.  Some- 
times, also,  but  rarely,  using  the  liberty  granted  in  all 
times  to  historians,  I  have  ventured  to  add  a  small  num- 
ber of  phrases,  which  appeared  to  me  to  coincide  perfectly 
with  the  sense  of  the  orator,  and  proper  to  enforce  his 
opinion  ;  this  has  happened  especially  in  the  two  dis- 
courses pronounced  before  Congress,  for  and  against 
independence,  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  John  Dickin- 
son. 

It  will  not  escape  attentive  readers,  that  in  some  of 
these  discourses  are  found  predictions  which  time  has 
accomplished.  I  affirm  that  these  remarkable  passages 
belong  entirely  to  the  authors  cited.  In  order  that  these 
might  not  resemble  those  of  the  poets,  always  made  after 
the  fact,  I  have  been  so  scrupulous  as  to  translate  them, 
word  for  word,  from  the  original  language. 


TRANSLATOR'S  NOTICE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  translator  of  this  history,  in  laying  before  his  fel- 
low-citizens a  second  edition  of  it,  would  offer  them  his 
sincere  acknowledgments  for  their  favorable  reception  of 
the  first ;  a  reception  the  more  gratifying,  as,  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  high  value  of  the  work,  it  surpassed  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  It  evidently  appeared  that  Botta, 
like  all  his  great  predecessors  in  the  march  of  immortality, 
was  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiasm  and  admiration  by 
those  who  were,  doubtless,  the  most  conscious  of  being 
his  fellow-travellers  on  the  road  to  posterity.  How  warmly 
was  he  welcomed  by  the  surviving  patriots  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  the  most  eminently  in  the  great 
scenes  he  describes  !  The  venerable  John  Adams,  on 
receiving  the  second  volume  of  the  translation,  expressed 
himself  in  the  words  following;  '  I  unite  with  many  other 
gentlemen  in  the  opinion  that  the  work  has  great  merit, 
has  raised  a  monument  to  your  name,  and  performed  a 
valuable  service  to  your  country.  If  it  should  not  have  a 
rapid  sale  at  first,  it  will  be,  in  the  language  of  book- 
sellers, good  stock,  and  will  be  in  demand  as  long  as  the 
American  Revolution  is  an  object  of  curiosity.  It  is  indeed 
the  most  classical  and  methodical,  the  most  particular  and 
circumstantial,  the  most  entertaining  and  interesting  nar- 
ration of  the  American  War,  that  I  have  seen.'  In  like 
manner,  the  hand  that  penned  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  on  receiving  the  first  volume  of  the 
translation,  having  already  for  some  years  been  possessed 
of  the  original,  addressed  the  translator  the  words  of 
encouragement  which  are  here  set  down.    '  I  am  glad  to 


TO  THE  READER. 
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find  that  the  excellent  history  of  Botta  is  at  length  trans- 
lated. The  merit  of  this  work  has  been  too  long  unknown 
with  us.  He  has  had  the  faculty  of  sifting  the  truth  of 
facts  from  our  own  histories  with  great  judgment,  of  sup- 
pressing details  which  do  not  make  a  part  of  the  general 
history,  and  of  enlivening  the  whole  with  the  constant 
glow  of  his  holy  enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  nations.  Neutral,  as  an  historian  should  be,  in 
the  relation  of  facts,  he  is  never  neutral  in  his  feelings, 
nor  in  the  warm  expression  of  them,  on  the  triumphs  and 
reverses  of  the  conflicting  parties,  and  of  his  honest  sym- 
pathies with  that  engaged  in  the  better  cause.  Another 
merit  is  in  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative  of  those  portions 
of  the  same  war  which  passed  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  especially  on  the  ocean.  We  must  thank  him, 
too,  for  having  brought  within  the  compass  of  three 
volumes  every  thing  we  wish  to  know  of  that  war,  and  in 
a  style  so  engaging,  that  we  cannot  lay  the  book  clown. 
He  had  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  work, 
of  which  I  shall  manifest  my  acknowledgment  by  sending 
him  your  volumes,  as  they  come  out.  My  original  being 
lent  out,  I  have  no  means  of  collating  it  with  the  transla- 
tion ;  but  see  no  cause  to  doubt  correctness.'  On  receipt 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  translation,  Mr.  Jefferson 
renews  his  eulogies  of  the  history,  in  the  expressions 
which  follow;  '  I  join  Mr.  Adams,  heartily,  in  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  labors,  and  hope  they  will 
bring  you  both  profit  and  fame.  You  have  certainly  ren- 
dered a  good  service  to  your  country ;  and  when  the 
superiority  of  the  work  over  every  other  on  the  same  sub- 
ject shall  be  more  known,  I  think  it  will  be  the  common 
manual  of  our  Revolutionary  History.'  Mr.  Madison  is 
no  less  decisive  in  his  approbation  of  the  undertaking. 
He  writes  the  translator  on  receiving  his  first  volume  ; 
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'  The  literary  reputation  of  this  author,  with  the  philosophic 
spirit  and  classic  taste  allowed  to  this  historical  work, 
justly  recommended  the  task  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
of  placing  a  translation  of  it  before  American  readers;  to 
whom  the  subject  must  always  be  deeply  interesting,  and 
who  cannot  but  feel  a  curiosity  to  see  the  picture  of  it  as 
presented  to  Europe  by  so  able  a  hand.  The  author  seems 
to  have  the  merit  of  adding  to  his  other  qualifications  much 
industry  and  care  in  his  researches  into  the  best  sources 
of  information,  and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  he  did 
not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  his  access  to  those  in  France, 
not  yet  generally  laid  open?'  &c.  Thus  cotemporary 
witnesses,  and  the  most  prominent  actors  in  some  of  the 
principal  events  recorded  in  these  volumes,  have 
authorised  and  sanctioned  the  unexpected  indulgence 
with  which  they  were  received  by  the  American  people. 
Grateful  for  such  high  approbation,  and  content  with 
having  been  the  first  to  present  his  countrymen,  at  his 
own  peril,  with  however  imperfect  a  copy  of  so  inimitable 
an  original,  the  translator  will  always  be  happy  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  appearance  of  a  better. 
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BOOK  FIRST. 

America,  and  especially  some  parts  of  it,  having  been  discover- 
ed by  the  genius  and  intrepidity  of  Italians,  received,  at  various 
times,  as  into  a  place  of  asylum,  the  men  whom  political  or  religious 
disturbances  had  driven  from  their  own  countries  in  Europe.  The 
security  which  these  distant  and  desert  regions  presented  to  their 
minds,  appeared  to  them  preferable  even  to  the  endearments  of  coun- 
try and  of  their  natal  air. 

Here  they  exerted  themselves  with  admirable  industry  and  forti- 
tude, according  to  the  custom  of  those  whom  the  fervor  of  opinion 
agitates  and  stimulates,  in  subduing  the  wild  beasts,  dispersing  or 
destroying  pernicious  or  importunate  animals,  repressing  or  subject- 
ing the  barbarous  and  savage  nations  that  inhabited  this  New  World, 
draining  the  marshes,  controlling  the  course  of  rivers,  clearing  the 
forests,  furrowing  a  virgin  soil,  and  committing  to  its  bosom  new  and 
unaccustomed  seeds ;  and  thus  prepared  themselves  a  climate  less 
rude  and  hostile  to  human  nature,  more  secure  and  more  commo- 
dious habitations,  more  salubrious  food,  and  a  part  of  the  conve- 
niences and  enjoyments  proper  to  civilised  life. 

This  multitude  of  emigrants,  departing  principally  from  England., 
in  the  time  of  the  last  Stuarts,  landed  in  that  part  of  North  America 
which  extends  from  the  thirty-second  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude  ;  and  there  founded  the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  which  took  the  general 
name  of  New  England.  To  these  colonies  were  afterwards  joined 
those  of  Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  tfie  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  Nor  must  it  be  under- 
stood, that  in  departing  from  the  land  in  which  they  were  born,  to 
seek  in  foreign  regions  a  better  condition  of  life,  they  abandoned  their 
country  on  terms  of  enmity,  dissolving  every  tie  of  early  attachment. 
vol.  i.  2 
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Far  from  this,  besides  the  customs,  the  habits,  the  usages  and  man- 
ners of  their  common  country,  they  took  with  them  privileges,  granted 
by  the  royal  authority,  whereby  their  laws  were  constituted  upon  the 
model  of  those  of  England,  and  more  or  less  conformed  to  a  free 
government,  or  to  a  more  absolute  system,  according  to  the  charac- 
ter or  authority  of  the  prince  from  whom  they  emanated.  They 
were  also  modified  by  the  influence  which  the  people,  by  means  of 
their  organ,  the  parliament,  were  found  to  possess.  For,  it  then 
being  the  epoch  of  those  civil  and  religious  dissensions  which  caused 
English  blood  to  flow  in  torrents,  the  changes  were  extreme  and 
rapid.  Each  province,  each  colony,  had  an  elective  assembly,  which, 
under  certain  limitations,  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  a  governor,  who,  representing  the  king  to  the  eyes  of  the 
colonists,  exercised  also  a  certain  portion  of  his  power.  To  this 
was  added  the  trial,  which  is  called  by  jury,  not  only  in  criminal 
matters,  but  also  in  civil  causes ;  an  institution  highly  important,  and 
corresponding  entirely  with  the  judicial  system  of  England. 

But,  in  point  of  religion,  the  colonists  enjoyed  even  greater  latitude 
than  in  their  parent  country  itself:  they  had  not  preserved  that 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  against  which  they  had  combated  so  strenu- 
ously, and  which  they  did  not  cease  to  abhor,  as  the  primary  cause 
of  the  long  and  perilous  expatriation  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
strained to  resort. 

It  can,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise,  if  this  generation  of  men  not 
only  had  their  minds  imbued  with  the  principles  that  form  the  basis 
of  the  English  constitution,  but  even  if  they  aspired  to  a  mode  of 
government  less  rigid,  and  a  liberty  more  entire  ;  in  a  word,  if  they 
were  inflamed  with  the  fervor  which  is  naturally  kindled  in  the  hearts 
of  men  by  obstacles  which  oppose  their  religious  and  political  opi- 
nions, and  still  increased  by  the  privations  and  persecutions  they  have 
suffered  on  their  account.  And  how  should  this  ardor,  this  excite- 
ment of  exasperated  minds,  have  been  appeased  in  the  vast  solitudes 
of  America,  where  the  amusements  of  Europe  were  unknown,  where 
assiduity  in  manual  toils  must  have  hardened  their  bodies,  and  in- 
creased the  asperity  of  their  characters  ?  If  in  England  they  had 
shown  themselves  averse  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  how,  as 
to  this,  should  their  opinions  have  been  changed  in  America,  where 
scarcely  a  vestige  was  seen  of  the  royal  authority  and  splendor? 
where  the  same  occupation  being  common  to  all,  that  of  cultivating  the 
earth,  must  have  created  in  all  the  opinion  and  the  love  of  a  general 
equality  ?  They  had  encountered  exile,  at  the  epoch  when  the  war 
raged  most  fiercely  in  their  native  country,  between  the  king  and  the 
people  ;  at  the  epoch  when  the  armed  subjects  contended  for  the 
right  of  resisting  the  will  of  the  prince,  when  he  usurps  their  liberty  ; 
and  even,  if  the  public  good  require  it,  of  transferring  the  crown 
from  one  head  to  another.     The  colonists  had  supported  these 
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principles  ;  and  how  should  they  have  renounced  them  ?  They  who, 
out  of  the  reach  of  royal  authority,  and,  though  still  in  the  infancy 
of  a  scarcely  yet  organised  society,  enjoyed  already,  in  their  new 
country,  a  peaceful  and  happy  life  ?  The  laws  observed,  justice 
administered,  the  magistrates  respected,  offences  rare  or  unknown  ; 
persons,  property  and  honor,  protected  from  all  violation  ? 

They  believed  it  the  unalienable  right  of  every  English  subject, 
whether  freeman  or  freeholder,  not  to  give  his  property  without  his 
own  consent;  that  the  house  of  commons  only,  as  the  representative 
of  the  English  people,  had  the  right  to  grant  its  money  to  the  crown  ; 
that  taxes  are  free  gifts  of  the  people  to  those  who  govern  ;  and  that 
princes  are  bound  to  exercise  their  authority,  and  employ  the  public 
treasure,  for  the  sole  benefit  and  use  of  the  community.  '  These 
privileges,'  said  the  colonists,  '  w7e  have  brought  with  us ;  distance, 
or  change  of  climate,  cannot  have  deprived  us  of  English  preroga- 
tives ;  we  departed  from  the  kingdom  with  the  consent  and  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  sovereign  authority ;  the  right  not  to  contribute 
with  our  money  without  our  own  consent,  has  been  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  the  government  in  the  charters  it  has  granted  to  many  of 
the  colonies.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  assemblies  or  courts  have 
been  established  in  each  colony,  and  that  they  have  been  invested 
with  authority  to  investigate  and  superintend  the  employment  of  the 
public  money.'  And  how,  in  fact,  should  the  colonists  have  relin- 
quished such  a  right ;  they  who  derived  their  subsistence  from  the 
American  soil,  not  given  or  granted  by  others,  but  acquired  and 
possessed  by  themselves  ;  which  they  had  first  occupied,  and  which 
their  toils  had  rendered  productive  ?  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary, 
in  English  America,  tended  to  favor  and  develop  civil  liberty ;  every 
thing  appeared  to  lead  towards  national  independence. 

The  Americans,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  only  Protestants,  but 
Protestants  against  Protestantism  itself,  and  sided  with  those  who  in 
England  are  called  Dissenters ;  for,  besides,  as  Protestants,  not 
acknowledging  any  authority  in  the  affair  of  religion,  whose  decision, 
without  other  examination,  is  a  rule  of  faith,  claiming  to  be  of 
themselves,  by  the  light  of  natural  reason  alone,  sufficient  judges  of 
religious  dogmas,  they  had  rejected  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and 
abolished  even  the  names  of  its  dignities ;  they  had,  in  short,  divested 
themselves  of  all  that  deference  which  man,  by  his  nature,  has  for 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are  constituted  in  eminent  stations ;  and 
whose  dignities,  wealth  and  magnificence,  seem  to  command  respect 
The  intellects  of  the  Americans  being  therefore  perfectly  free  upon 
this  topic,  they  exercised  the  same  liberty  of  thought  upon  other 
subjects  unconnected  with  religion,  and  especially  upon  the  affairs  of 
government,  which  had  been  the  habitual  theme  of  their  conversation, 
during  their  residence  in  the  mother  country.  The  colonies,  more 
than  any  other  country,  abounded  in  lawyers,  who,  accustomed  to 
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the  most  subtle  and  the  most  captious  arguments,  are  commonly,  in 
a  country  governed  by  an  absolute  prince,  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  his  power,  and  in  a  free  country  the  most  ardent  defenders  of 
liberty.  Thus  had  arisen,  among  the  Americans,  an  almost  universal 
familiarity  with  those  sophistical  discussions  which  appertain  to  the 
professions  of  theology  and  of  law,  the  effect  of  which  is  often  to 
generate  obstinacy  and  presumption  in  the  human  mind  ;  accordingly, 
however  long  their  disquisitions  upon  political  and  civil  liberty,  they 
never  seemed  to  think  they  had  sifted  these  matters  sufficiently.  The 
study  of  polite  literature  and  the  liberal  arts  having  already  made  a 
remarkable  progress  in  America,  these  discussions  were  adorned  with 
the  graces  of  a  florid  elocution  ;  the  charms  of  eloquence  fascinated 
and  flattered  on  the  one  hand  the  defenders  of  bold  opinions,  as  on 
the  other,  they  imparted  to  their  discourses  greater  attraction,  and 
imprinted  them  more  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  their  auditors. 

The  republican  maxims  became  a  common  doctrine  :  and  the 
memory  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  those  who  in  the  sanguinary  con- 
tentions of  England  had  supported  the  party  of  the  people  and  pe- 
rished for  its  cause,  was  immortalised.  These  were  their  apostles, 
these  their  martyrs  :  their  names,  their  virtues,  their  achievements, 
their  unhappy,  but  to  the  eyes  of  the  colonists  so  honorable,  death, 
formed  the  continual  subject  of  the  conversations  of  children  with 
the  authors  of  their  days. 

If,  before  the  revolution,  the  portrait  of  the  king  was  usually  seen 
in  every  house,  it  was  not  rare  to  observe  near  it  the  images  of 
those  who,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  sacrificed  their  lives  in  defence 
of  what  they  termed  English  liberties.  It  is  impossible,  to  express 
with  what  exultation  they  had  received  the  news  of  the  victories  of 
the  republicans  in  England  ;  with  what  grief  they  heard  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  monarchy,  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.  Thus  their  incli- 
nations and  principles  were  equally  contrary  to  the  government,  and 
to  the  church,  which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain.  Though  naturally 
reserved  and  circumspect,  yet  expressions  frequently  escaped  them 
which  manifested  a  violent  hatred  for  the  political  and  religious 
establishments  of  the  mother  country.  Whoever  courted  popular 
favor,  gratified  both  himself  and  his  hearers,  by  inveighing  against 
them  ;  the  public  hatred,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  portion  of  the 
feeble  party  of  the  hierarchists,  and  such  as  favored  England.  All 
things,  particularly  in  New  England,  conspired  to  cherish  the  germs 
of  these  propensities  and  opinions.  The  colonists  had  few  books  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  those,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  only 
treated  of  political  affairs,  or  transmitted  the  history  of  the  persecu- 
tions sustained  by  the  Puritans,  their  ancestors.  They  found  in  these 
narratives',  that,  tormented  in  their  ancient  country  on  account  of 
their  political  and  religious  opinions,  their  ancestors  had  taken  the 
intrepid  resolution  of  abandoning  it,  of  traversing  an  immense  ocean, 
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of  flying  to  the  most  distant,  the  most  inhospitable  regions,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  liberty  of  professing  openly  these  cherished  principles  ; 
and  that,  to  accomplish  so  generous  a  design,  they  hud  sacrificed  all 
the  accommodations  and  delights  of  the  happy  country  where  they 
had  received  birth  and  education.  And  what  toils,  what  fatigues, 
what  perils,  had  they  not  encountered,  upon  these  unknown  and 
savage  shores  ?  All  had  opposed  them  ;  their  bodies  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  extremes  of  cold  in  winter,  and  of  heat  in  sum- 
mer, both  intolerable  in  the  climate  of  America  ;  the  laud  chiefly 
covered  with  forests,  and  little  of  it  habitable,  the  soil  reluctant,  the 
air  pestilential;  an  untimely  death  had  carried  oft  most  of  the  first 
founders  of  the  colony  :  those  who  had  resisted  the  climate,  and 
survived  the  famine,  to  secure  their  infant  establishment,  had  been 
forced  to  combat  the  natives,  a  ferocious  race,  and  become  fit  ill  more 
ferocious  at  seeing  a  foreign  people,  even  whose  existence  they  had 
never  heard  of,  come  to  appropriate  the  country  of  which  they  had 
so  long  been  the  sole  occupants  and  masters.  The  coionisfs,  by  their 
fortitude,  and  courage,  had  gradually  surmounted  all  these  obstacles ; 
which  result,  if  on  the  one  hand  it  secured  ll*em  greater  tranquillity, 
and  improved  their  condition,  on  the  other  it  gave  them  a  better 
opinion  of  themselves,  and  inspired  them  with  an  elevation  of  senti- 
ments, not  often  paralleled. 

As  the  prosperous  or  adverse  events  which  men  have  shared  to- 
gether, and  the  recollections  which  attend  them,  have  a  singular 
tendency  to  unite  their  minds,  their  affections  and  their  sympathies  ; 
the  Americans  were  united  not  only  by  the  ties  which  reciprocally 
attach  individuals  of  the  same  nation,  from  the  identity  of  language, 
of  laws,  of  climate,  and  of  customs,  but  also  by  those  which  result 
from  a  common  participation  in  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  a  people  is 
liable.  They  offered  to  the  world  an  image  of  those  congregations 
of  men,  subject  not  only  to  the  general  laws  of  the  society  of  which 
they  are  members,  but  also  to  particular  statutes  and  regulations,  to 
which  they  have  voluntarily  subscribed,  and  which  usually  produce, 
besides  an  uniformity  of  opinions,  a  common  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  even  the  composition  of  society  in 
the  English  colonies,  rendered  the  inhabitants  averse  to  every  spe- 
cies of  superiority,  and  inclined  them  to  liberty.  Here  was  but  one 
class  of  men  ;  the  mediocrity  of  their  condition  tempted  not  the  rich 
and  the  powerful  of  Europe,  to  visit  their  shores  ;  opulence,  and 
hereditary  honors,  were  unknown  amongst  them  ;  whence  no  vestige 
remained  of  feudal  servitude.  From  these  causes  resulted  a  general 
opinion  that  all  men  are  by  nature  equal  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
America  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  owed  their  lands  and  their  civil  rights  to  the  munificence  of 
princes.  Few  among  them  had  heard  mention  of  Magna  Charta ; 
and  those  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  history  of  that  important 
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period  of  the  English  revolution,  in  which  this  compact  was  con- 
firmed, considered  it  rather  a  solemn  recognition,  by  the  king  of 
England,  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  any  concession.  As  they 
referred  to  heaven  the  protection  which  had  conducted  them  through 
so  many  perils,  to  a  land,  where  at  length  they  had  found  that 
repose  which  in  their  ancient  country  they  had  sought  in  vain  ;  and 
as  they  owed  to  its  beneficence  the  harvests  of  their  exuberant  fields, 
the  only  and  the  genuine  source  of  their  riches  ;  so  not  from  the 
concessions  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  but  from  the  bounty  and 
infinite  clemency  of  the  King  of  the  universe,  did  they  derive  every 
right ;  these  opinions,  in  the  minds  of  a  religious  and  thoughtful  peo- 
ple, were  likely  to  have  deep  and  tenacious  roots. 

From  the  vast  extent  of  the  provinces  occupied,  and  the  abundance 
of  vacant  lands,  every  colonist  was,  or  easily  might  have  become, 
at  the  same  time,  a  proprietor,  farmer,  and  laborer. 

Finding  all  his  enjoyments  in  rural  life,  he  saw  spring  up,  grow, 
prosper,  and  arrive  at  maturity,  under  his  own  eyes,  and  often  by  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands,  all  things  necessary  to  the  life  of  man  ;  he 
felt  himself  free  from  all  subjection,  from  all  dependence ;  and 
individual  liberty  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  civil  independence. 
Each  might  hunt,  fowl  and  fish,  at  his  pleasure,  without  fear  of 
possible  injury  to  others ;  poachers  were  consequently  unknown  in 
America.  Their  parks  and  reservoirs  were  boundless  forests,  vast 
and  numerous  lakes,  immense  rivers,  and  a  sea  unrestricted,  inex- 
haustable  in  fish  of  every  species.  As  they  lived  dispersed  in  the 
country,  mutual  affection  was  increased  between  the  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  finding  happiness  in  the  domestic  circle,  they  had 
no  temptation  to  seek  diversion  in  the  resorts  of  idleness,  where 
men  too  often  contract  the  vices  which  terminate  in  dependence  and 
habits  of  servility. 

The  greater  part  of  the  colonists,  being  proprietors  and  cultivators 
of  land,  lived  continually  upon  their  farms;  merchants,  artificers,  and 
mechanics,  composed  scarcely  a  fifth  part  of  the  total  population. 
Cultivators  of  the  earth  depend  only  on  Providence  and  tbeir  own 
industry,  while  the  artisan,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  himself  agree- 
able to  the  consumers,  is  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  deference  to  their 
caprices.  It  resulted,  from  the  great  superiority  of  the  first  class, 
that  the  colonies  abounded  in  men  of  independent  minds,  who,  know- 
ing no  insurmountable  obstacles  but  those  presented  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  could  not  fail  to  resent  with  animation,  and  oppose 
with  indignant  energy,  every  curb  which  human  authority  might 
attempt  to  impose. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  exempt,  and  almost  out  of 
danger,  from  ministerial  seductions,  the  seat  of  government  being  at 
such  a  distance,  that  far  from  having  proved,  they  had  never  even 
heard  of,  its  secret  baits. 
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It  was  not  therefore  customary  among  them  to  corrupt,  and  be 
corrupted  :  the  offices  were  few,  and  so  little  lucrative,  that  they 
were  far  from  supplying  the  means  of  corruption  to  those  who  were 
invested  with  them. 

The  love  of  the  sovereign,  and  their  ancient  country,  which  the 
first  colonists  might  have  retained  in  their  new  establishment,  gra- 
dually diminished  in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants,  as  successive 
generations  removed  them  further  from  their  original  stock  ;  and 
when  the  revolution  commenced,  of  which  we  purpose  to  write  the 
history,  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  were,  in  general,  but 
the  third,  fourth,  and  even  the  fifth  generation  from  the  original 
colonists,  who  had  left  England  to  establish  themselves  in  the  new 
regions  of  America.  At  such  a  distance,  the  affections  of  consan- 
guinity became  feeble,  or  extinct ;  and  the  remembrance  of  their 
ancestors  lived  more  in  their  memories,  than  in  their  hearts. 

Commerce,  which  has  power  to  unite  and  conciliate  a  sort  of 
friendship  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant  countries,  was 
not,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  colonies,  so  active  as  to  produce 
these  effects  between  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  America.  The 
greater  part  of  the  colonists  had  heard  nothing  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
cepting that  it  was  a  distant  kingdom,  from  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  barbarously  expelled,  or  hunted  away,  as  they  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  deserts  and  forests  of  wild  America,  in- 
habited only  by  savage  men,  and  prowling  beasts,  or  venomous  and 
horrible  serpents. 

The  distance  of  government  diminishes  its  force ;  either  because, 
in  the  absence  of  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  throne,  men 
yield  obedience  only  to  its  power,  unsupported  by  the  influence  of 
illusion  and  respect ;  or,  because  the  agents  of  authority  in  distant 
countries,  exercising  a  larger  discretion  in  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
inspire  the  people  governed  with  greater  hope  of  being  able  to  es- 
cape their  restraints. 

What  idea  must  we  then  form  of  the  force  which  the  British  go- 
vernment could  exercise  in  the  new  world,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  two  countries  being  separated  by  an  ocean  three  thousand 
miles  in  breadth,  entire  months  sometimes  transpired,  between  the 
date  of  an  order,  and  its  execution  ? 

Let  it  be  added,  also,  that  except  in  cases  of  war,  standing  armies, 
this  powerful  engine  of  coercion,  were  very  feeble  in  England,  and 
much  more  feeble  still  in  America  ;  their  existence  even  was  contrary 
to  law. 

It  follows,  of  necessity,  that,  as  the  means  of  constraint  became 
almost  illusory  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  there  must  have 
arisen,  and  gradually  increased,  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  the 
hope,  and  with  it  the  desire,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  English  supe- 
riority. 
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Ail  these  considerations  apply,  especially,  to  the  condition  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  English  America.  As  to  the  provinces  of  the 
south,  the  land  being  there  more  fertile,  and  the  colonists  conse- 
quently enjoying  greater  affluence,  they  could  pretend  to  a  more 
ample  liberty,  and  discover  less  deference  for  opinions  which  differed 
from  their  own.  Nor  should  it  be  imagined,  that  the  happy  fate 
they  enjoyed,  had  enervated  their  minds,  or  impaired  their  courage. 
Living  continually  on  their  plantations,  far  from  the  luxury  and  se- 
ductions of  cities,  frugal  and  moderate  in  all  their  desires,  it  is  cer- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  the  great  abundance  of  things  necessary 
to  life  rendered  their  bodies  more  vigorous,  and  their  minds  more 
impatient  of  all  subjection. 

In  these  provinces  also,  the  slavery  of  the  blacks,  which  was  in 
use,  seemed,  however  strange  the  assertion  may  appear,  to  have  in- 
creased the  love  of  liberty  among  the  white  population.  Having 
continually  before  their  eyes,  the  living  picture  of  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  man  reduced  to  slavery,  they  could  better  appreciate  the 
liberty  they  enjoyed.  This  liberty  they  considered  not  merely  as  a 
right,  but  as  a  franchise  and  privilege.  As  it  is  usual  for  men,  when 
their  own  interests  and  passions  are  concerned,  to  judge  partially  and 
inconsiderately,  the  colonists  supported  impatiently  the  superiority  of 
the  British  government.  They  considered  its  pretensions  as  tending 
to-reduce  them  to  a  state  little  different  from  that  of  their  own  slaves  ; 
thus  detesting,  for  themselves,  what  they  found  convenient  to  exer- 
cise upon  others. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  especially  those  of  New  England, 
enjoyed  not  only  the  shadow,  but  the  substance  itself,  of  the  English 
constitution  ;  for  in  this  respect,  little  was  wanting  to  their  entire 
independence.  They  elected  their  own  magistrates ;  they  paid 
them ;  and  decided  all  affairs  relative  to  internal  administration. 
The  sole  evidence  of  their  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  con- 
sisted in  this  :  that  they  could  not  enact  laws  or  statutes,  contrary  to 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  English  laws ;  that  the  king  had  the  pre- 
rogative to  annul  the  deliberations  of  their  assemblies  ;  and  that  they 
were  subject  to  such  regulations  and  restrictions  of  commerce,  as  the 
parliament  should  judge  necessary  and  conducive  to  the  general 
good  of  the  British  empire.  This  dependence,  however,  was  rather 
nominal  than  actual,  for  the  king  very  rarely  refused  his  sanction  ; 
and  as  to  commercial  restrictions,  they  knew  how  to  elude  them 
dexterously,  by  a  contraband  traffic. 

The  provincial  assemblies  were  perfectly  free,  and  more  perhaps 
than  the  parliament  of  England  itself;  the  ministers  not  being  there, 
to  diffuse  corruption  daily.  The  democratic  ardor  was  under  no 
restraint,  or  little  less  than  none ;  for  the  governors  who  intervened, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  had  too  little  credit  to  control  it,  as  they 
received  their  salaries,  not  from  the  crown,  but  from  the  province 
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itself;  and  in  some,  they  were  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  religious  zeal,  or  rather  enthusiasm,  which  prevailed 
among  the  colonists,  and  chiefly  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land, maintained  the  purity  of  their  manners.  Frugality,  tempe- 
rance, and  chastity,  were  virtues  peculiar  to  this  people.  There 
were  no  examples,  among  them,  of  wives  devoted  to  luxury,  hus- 
bands to  debauch,  and  children  to  the  haunts  of  pleasure.  The 
ministers  of  a  severe  religion  were  respected  and  revered  ;  for  they 
gave  themselves  the  example  of  the  virtues  they  preached.  Their 
time  was  divided  between  rural  occupations,  domestic  parties,  pray- 
ers, and  thanksgivings,  addressed  to  that  God  by  whose  bounty  the 
seasons  were  made  propitious,  and  the  earth  to  smile  on  their  labors 
with  beauty  and  abundance,  and  who  showered  upon  them  so  many 
blessings  and  so  many  treasures.  If  we  add,  further,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  New  England,  having  surmounted  the  first  obstacles,  found 
themselves  in  a  productive  and  healthful  country,  it  will  cease  to  as- 
tonish, that,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  population  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  should  have  so  increased,  that  from  a  few  destitute 
families,  thrown  by  misfortune  upon  this  distant  shore,  should  have 
sprung  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

Another  consideration  presents  itself  here.  The  fathers  of  families, 
in  America,  were  totally  exempt  from  that  anxiety,  which  in  Europe 
torments  them  incessantly,  concerning  the  subsistence  and  future  es- 
tablishment of  their  offspring.  In  the  new  world,  the  increase  of 
families,  however  restricted  their  means,  was  not  deemed  a  mis- 
fortune :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  not  only  for  the  father,  but  for  all 
about  him,  that  the  birth  of  a  son  was  a  joyful  event.  In  this  im- 
mensity of  uncultivated  lands,  the  infant,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of 
labor,  was  assured  of  finding  a  resource  for  himself,  and  even  the 
means  of  aiding  his  parents  ;  thus,  the  more  numerous  were  the  chil- 
dren, the  greater  competence  and  ease  were  secured  to  the  household. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  America,  the  climate,  the  soil,  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  even  the  interest  of  families,  all  con- 
curred to  people  it  with  robust  and  virtuous  fathers,  with  swarms  of 
vigorous  and  spirited  sons. 

Industry,  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  an  extreme  love  of  gain,  are 
characteristic  qualities  of  those  who  are  separated  from  other  men, 
and  can  expect  no  support  but  from  themselves  ;  and  the  colonists 
being  descended  from  a  nation  distinguished  for  its  boldness  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  prosecution  of  traffic,  it  is  easily  conceived  that  the  in- 
crease of  commerce  was  in  proportion  to  that  of  population.  Po- 
sitive facts  confirm  this  assertion.  In  1704,  the  sum  total  of  the 
commercial  exports  of  Great  Britain,  inclusive  of  the  merchandise 
destined  for  her  colonies,  had  been  six  millions  five  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  but  from  this  year  to  1772,  these  colonies 
had  so  increased  in  population  and  prosperity,  that  at  this  epoch 
vol.  i.  3 
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they  of  themselves  imported  from  England  to  the  value  of  six  mil- 
lions twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  year  1772,  the  colonies  alone  furnish- 
ed the  mother  country  with  a  market  for  a  quantity  of  merchandise 
almost  equal  to  that  which,  sixty-eight  years  before,  sufficed  for  her 
commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  English  colonies  in  America,  such  the 
opinions  and  dispositions  of  those  who  inhabited  them,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Powerful  in  numbers  and  in  force, 
abounding  in  riches  of  every  kind,  already  far  advanced  in  the  career 
of  useful  arts  and  of  liberal  studies,  engaged  in  commerce  with  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  have  remained 
ignorant  of  what  they  were  capable,  and  that  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  national  pride  should  not  have  rendered  the  British  yoke 
more  intolerable. 

But  this  tendency  towards  a  new  order  of  things  did  not  as  yet 
menace  a  general  combustion  ;  and,  without  particular  irritation, 
would  still  have  kept  within  the  bounds  which  had  already  so  long 
sufficed  to  restrain  it.  During  a  century,  the  British  government  had 
prudently  avoided  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  colonists  :  with 
parental  solicitude,  it  had  protected  and  encouraged  them,  when  in  a 
state  of  infancy ;  regulating,  afterwards,  by  judicious  laws,  their 
commerce  with  the  mother  country  and  with  foreign  nations,  it  had 
conducted  them  to  their  present  prosperous  and  nourishing  condi- 
tion. In  effect,  in  times  immediately  following  the  foundation  of  the 
colonies,  England,  as  a  tender  mother,  who  defends  her  own  children, 
had  lent  them  the  succour  of  her  troops  and  her  ships,  against  the 
attacks  of  the  savage  tribes,  and  against  the  encroachments  of  other 
powers;  she  granted  immunities  and  privileges  to  Europeans  who 
were  disposed  to  establish  themselves  in  these  new  countries ;  she 
supplied  her  colonists,  at  the  most  moderate  prices,  with  cloths, 
stuffs,  linens,  and  all  necessary  instruments  as  wTell  for  their  defence 
against  enemies  as  for  the  exercise  of  useful  professions  in  time  of 
peace,  and  especially  such  as  were  required  for  clearing  the  lands, 
and  the  labors  of  agriculture.  The  English  merchants  also  assist- 
ed them  with  their  rich  capitals,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  engage  in 
enterprises  of  great  importance,  such  as  the  construction  of  ships, 
the  draining  of  marshes,  the  diking  of  rivers,  the  cutting  of  forests, 
the  establishing  of  new  plantations,  and  other  similar  works. 

In  exchange  for  so  many  advantages,  and  rather  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  act  of  navigation,  than  as  a  fiscal  restriction,  and 
peculiar  to  commerce,  England  only  required  the  colonists  to  furnish 
her  with  the  things  she  wanted,  on  condition  of  receiving  in  return 
those  in  which  she  abounded,  and  of  which  they  had  need.  The 
Americans  were  therefore  obliged  to  carry  to  the  English  all  the 
commodities  and  productions  which  their  lands  abundantly  supplied, 
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and,  besides,  the  fleeces  of  their  flocks  for  the  use  of  her  manufac- 
turers. It  was  also  prohibited  the  colonists  to  purchase  the  manufac- 
tures of  any  other  part  of  the  world  except  England,  and  to  buy  the 
productions  of  lands  appertaining  to  any  European  people  whatever, 
unless  these  productions  had  been  first  introduced  into  the  English 
ports.  Such  had  been  the  constant  scope  and  object  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  acts  of  parliament,  from  1660  down  to  1764  ;  in  effect,  esta- 
blishing a  real  commercial  monopoly,  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies, 
and  in  favor  of  England  :  at  which,  however,  the  colonists  discovered 
no  resentment ;  either  because  they  received  in  compensation  a  real 
protection  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  numerous  advantages 
on  that  of  individuals,  or  because  they  considered  the  weight  of  this 
dependence  as  an  equivalent  for  the  taxes  and  assessments  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  subjected,  by  laws  emanating 
from  parliament. 

In  all  this  space  of  time,  parliamentary  taxes  formed  no  part  of  the 
colonial  system  of  government.  In  truth,  in  all  the  laws  relative  to 
the  colonies,  the  expressions  sanctioned  by  usage  in  the  preambles 
of  financial  statutes,  to  designate  taxes  or  duties  to  be  raised  for  the 
use  of  government,  were  studiously  avoided,  and  those  only  of  free 
gifts,  of  grants,  and  aids  lent  to  the  crown,  were  employed.  The 
parliament,  it  is  true,  had  frequently  imposed  export  duties  upon 
many  articles  of  commerce  in  the  colonies  ;  but  these  were  consi- 
dered rather  as  restrictions  of  commerce,  than  as  branches  of  public 
revenue.  Thus,  until  the  year  1764,  the  affair  of  taxation  by 
authority  of  parliament,  slept  in  silence.  England  contented  herself 
with  the  exercise  of  her  supremacy,  in  regulating  the  general  inte- 
rests of  her  colonies,  and  causing  them  to  concur  with  those  of  all 
the  British  empire.  The  Americans  submitted  to  this  system,  if  not 
without  some  repugnance,  at  least  with  filial  obedience. 

It  appears  evident  that,  though  they  were  not  subjected  to  parlia- 
mentary taxes,  they  were  not  useless  subjects  to  the  state,  since  they 
contributed  essentially,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mo- 
ther country. 

It  cannot  be  asserted,  however,  that  ill  humors  were  not  agitated, 
at  intervals,  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  by  attempts  on 
the  one  part  to  maintain  and  even  extend  the  superiority,  and  on  the 
other  to  advance  towards  independence.  A  year  after  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  (1749,)  a  grant  was  made,  near  the  river  Ohio,  of 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land,  to  some  merchants, 
whose  association  was  called  the  Ohio  Company.  The  governor  of 
Canada,  at  that  time  a  province  of  France,  having  had  intelligence 
of  this  establishment,  was  apprehensive  the  English  had  the  intention 
of  interrupting  the  commerce  of  the  Canadians  with  the  Indians,  call- 
ed Tuigtuis,  and  of  intercepting  the  direct  communication  between 
Canada  and  Louisiana.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  governors  of  New 
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York  and  of  Pennsylvania,  to  express  his  surprise  that  the  English 
merchants  had  violated  the  French  territory,  in  order  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  :  he  threatened  that  he  would  cause  them  to  be  seized, 
wherever  he  could  find  them.  This  traffic,  however,  not  having 
been  discontinued,  detachments  of  French  and  Indians  made  prison- 
ers of  the  English  traders,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1751. 

The  Indians  friendly  to  England,  indignant  at  the  outrage  their 
confederates  had  sustained,  assembled,  and,  scouring  the  forests,  fell 
upon  the  French  traders,  whom  they  transported  to  Philadelphia. 
Not  content  with  this  vengeance,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  despatch- 
ed to  M.  de  Saint  Pierre,  commanding,  for  the  king  of  France,  a 
fort,  situated  upon  the  Ohio,  major  Washington,  the  same  who  com- 
manded afterwards  the  American  armies,  with  orders  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  these  acts  of  hostility,  and  summon  him  to  draw  off 
his  troops.  Saint  Pierre  answered,  that  he  could  not  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  English ;  that  the  country  appertained  to  the 
king  of  France,  his  master  ;  that  the  English  had  no  right  to  traffic 
upon  those  rivers ;  that,  consequently,  in  execution  of  the  orders  he 
had  received,  he  should  cause  to  be  seized  and  conducted  to  Cana- 
da, every  Englishman  who  should  attempt  to  trade  upon  the  river 
Ohio,  and  its  dependencies. 

This  proceeding  of  the  French  greatly  incensed  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  ;  they  could  not  endure  to  see  their  friends  and  con- 
federates oppressed.  Their  resolution  was  soon  taken  ;  they  de- 
spatched instructions  to  America,  that  resistance  should  be  made, 
by  force  of  arms,  to  the  usurpations  of  the  French.  This  order 
arrived  seasonably  in  Virginia ;  hostilities  immediately  followed,  and 
blood  flowed  on  both  sides. 

The  Board,  which  in  England  superintends  especially  the  interests 
of  commerce  and  the  plantations,  perceiving  that  the  colonists,  divid- 
ed among  themselves,  could  not  resist,  without  delay  and  disadvan- 
tage, the  enterprises  of  an  audacious  and  determined  people,  sup- 
ported by  a  great  number  of  Indians,  recommended  to  the  different 
provinces  to  choose  deputies,  to  convene  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  general  confederation,  and  a  formal  alliance  with  the  Indians,  in  the 
name  and  under  the  protection  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  assembly  of  the  governors  and  chief  men  of  each 
colony  should  be  convened  at  Albany,  situated  upon  the  Hudson 
river.  This  convention,  after  having  conciliated  the  affection  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Tribes,  by  suitable  presents,  proceeded  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  most  expedient  means  of  defending  themselves  and 
their  effects  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

They  came  to  the  resolution,  that  it  was  of  urgent  importance  to 
unite  all  the  colonies,  by  a  general  league.  The  conditions  of  it 
were  concluded  on  the  4th  of  July,  1754.  They  purported,  in  sub- 
stance, that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  parliament,  to  obtain 
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an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  government  in  America ; 
that,  under  this  government,  each  colony  should  preserve  its  internal 
constitution,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes  introduced  by  the 
same  act ;  that  the  general  government  should  be  administered  by  a 
president-general,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  grand 
council,  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  colonies ; 
that  the  president-general  should  be  invested  with  the  right  of  nega- 
tive over  the  acts  of  the  grand  council,  and  authorised  to  put  them 
in  execution  ;  that  with  the  advice  of  the  grand  council,  hev  should 
have  authority  to  conclude,  and  carry  into  effect,  any  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  in  which  all  the  colonies  should  have  a  common  interest, 
as  also  to  make  peace  with  them,  or  to  declare  war  against  the 
same  ;  and  to  take  the  measures  he  might  judge  suitable  for  regulat- 
ing the  traffic  with  these  tribes  ;  that  he  should  have  power  to  pur- 
chase of  the  Indians,  and  for  account  of  the  crown,  lands,  situated 
without  the  territories  of  the  particular  colonies  ;  that  he  should  have 
authority  to  establish  new  colonies  upon  the  acquired  lands,  and  to 
make  laws  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  these  colonies  ;  that 
he  should  have  power  to  levy  and  pay  troops,  to  construct  fortresses, 
and  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts,  and  the  protection 
of  commerce  ;  and  also,  in  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  that 
he  should  have  power  to  impose  such  duties,  taxes,  or  excises,  as  he 
might  deem  most  convenient  ;  that  he  should  appoint  a  treasurer- 
general,  and  a  particular  treasurer  for  the  provinces  in  which  it. 
might  be  thought  necessary ;  that  the  president-general  should  have 
the  right  to  appoint  all  officers  of  the  service,  by  land  or  sea  ;  and 
that  the- appointment  of  all  civil  officers  should  appertain  to  the  grand 
council  ;  and  finally,  that  the  laws  passed  by  these  two  authorities 
could  not  be  contrary,  but  should  even  be  conformable  to  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  and  transmitted  to  the  king  for  approbation. 

Such  was  the  model  of  future  government,  proposed  by  the  colo- 
nies, and  sent  to  England  for  determination.  The  Americans  at- 
tached great  hopes  to  the  success  of  their  plan  ;  already  every 
appearance  announced  an  open  rupture  with  France,  and  the  colo- 
nists affirmed,  that  if  the  confederation  was  approved,  they  should 
be  quite  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  French  arms,  without 
any  other  succour  on  the  part  of  England. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  much  an  order  of  things,  thus 
constituted,  would  have  impaired  the  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  approached  the  colonies  towards  independence.  By  this 
establishment,  they  would  have  obtained  a  local  power,  which  would 
have  exercised  all  the  rights  appertaining  to  sovereignty,  however 
dependent  it  might  appear  to  be  on  the  mother  country.  But  this 
project  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  English  ministry,  who 
saw  with  a  jealous  eye,  that  the  confederation  proposed,  furnished  a 
plausible  pretext  for  a  concert  of  intrigues  in  America,  all  tending  to 
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the  prejudice  of  British  sovereignty  :  and,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  imminent  peril  of  a  foreign  war  against  a  powerful  enemy,  the 
articles  of  the  confederation  were  not  approved. 

But  the  ministers  of  England  were  not  disposed  to  let  this  occa- 
sion escape  them,  of  increasing,  if  it  was  possible,  the  authority  of 
the  government  in  America,  and  especially  that  of  imposing  taxes  ; 
a  thing  most  of  all  desired  on  the  one  side  of  the  ocean,  and  detested 
on  the  other.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Americans,  the  ministers  drew  up  another,  which  they  addressed  to 
the  governors  of  the  colonies,  to  be  offered  by  them  to  the  colonial 
assemblies.  It  was  proposed  by  the  ministers  ;  '  That  the  governors 
of  all  the  colonies,  assisted  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  councils, 
should  assemble,  to  concert  measures,  for  the  organisation  of  a 
general  system  of  defence,  to  construct  fortresses,  to  levy  troops, 
with  authority  to  draw  upon  the  British  treasury  for  all  sums  that 
might  be  requisite  ;  the  treasure  to  be  reimbursed  by  way  of  a  tax, 
which  should  be  laid  upon  the  colonies,  by  an  act  of  parliament.' 

The  drift  of  this  ministerial  expedient  is  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, if  it  be  considered  that  the  governors,  and  members  of  the 
council,  were  almost  all  appointed  by  the  king.  Accordingly,  the 
scheme  had  no  success  in  America  ;  its  motives  were  ably  develop- 
ed, in  a  letter  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  governor  Shirley,  who  had 
sent  him  the  plan  of  the  ministers.  In  this  letter,  the  seeds  of  the 
discord  which  followed  soon  after,  begin  to  make  their  appearance.* 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  wrote  to  their  agent  in  Lon- 
don, to  oppose  every  measure  which  should  have  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  taxes  in  America,  under  any  pretext  of  utility  what- 
ever. On  the  contrary,  the  governors,  and  particularly  Shirley,  in- 
sisted continually,  in  their  letters  to  the  ministers,  that  the  thing  was 
just,  possible,  and  expedient. 

These  suspicions,  this  jealous  inquietude,  which  agitated  the 
minds  of  the  Americans,  ever  apprehensive  of  a  parliamentary  tax, 
obtained  with  the  more  facility,  as  they  found  them  already  imbitter- 
ed  by  ancient  resentments.  They  had  never  been  able  to  accustom 
themselves  to  certain  laws  of  parliament,  which,  though  not  tending 
to  impose  contributions,  yet  greatly  restricted  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  colonies,  impeded  their  manufactures,  or  wounded,  in  a  thou- 
sand shapes,  the  self-love  of  the  Americans,  by  treating  them  as  if 
they  were  not  men  of  the  same  nature  with  the  English,  or  as  if,  by 
clipping  the  wings  of  American  genius,  it  was  intended  to  retain 
them  in  a  state  of  inferiority  and  degradation.  Such  was  the  act 
prohibiting  the  felling  of  pitch  and  white  pine  trees,  not  compre- 
hended within  enclosures  ;  such  was  that  which  interdicted  the  ex- 
portation from  the  colonies,  and  also  the  introduction  from  one  colony 
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into  another,  of  hats,  and  woollens,  of  domestic  manufacture,  and 
forbade  hatters  to  have  at  one  time,  more  than  two  apprentices  ;  also 
that  passed  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  debts  in  the  colonies,  by 
which  houses,  lands,  slaves,  and  other  real  effects,  were  made  liable 
for  the  payment  of  debts  ;  and  finally,  that  which  was  passed  in  1733, 
at  the  instance  of  the  sugar  colonies,  which  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  from  the  French  and  Dutch  colo- 
nies in  North  America,  without  paying  an  exorbitant  duty.  To 
these  should  be  added  another  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1750, 
according  to  which,  after  the  24th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  certain 
works  in  iron  could  not  be  executed  in  the  American  colonies  ;  by  a 
clause  of  the  same  act,  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  forbidden. 
Nor  should  we  omit  another,  which  regulated  and  restricted  the  bills 
of  credit  issued  by  the  government  of  New  England,  and  by  which 
it  was  declared,  that  they  should  not  have  legal  currency  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  that  English  creditors  might  not  be  injured  by  the 
necessity  of  receiving  a  depreciated  paper,  instead  of  money.  This 
regulation,  though  just,  the  Americans  received  with  displeasure,  as 
tending  to  discredit  their  currency.  Hence  originated  the  first  dis- 
contents on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  and  the  first  sentiments  of  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  English. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  pretended,  in  England,  that  if  the  colo- 
nists, on  account  of  the  commercial  restrictions,  so  beneficial  to  the 
mother  country,  had  merely  demanded  to  be  treated  with  tenderness 
and  equity  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  nothing  would  have  been  more 
just  and  reasonable  ;  but  that  it  could  not  be  at  all  endured,  that 
they  should  refuse  the  European  country  every  species  of  ulterior 
succour;  that  England,  in  reserving  to  herself  the  commerce  of  her 
colonies,  had  acted  according  to  the  practice  of  all  modern  nations ; 
that  she  had  imitated  the  example  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  that  she  had  done  so  with  a  moderation  unknown  to  the 
governments  of  these  nations.  In  founding  these  distant  colonies,  it 
was  said,  England  had  caused  them  to  participate  in  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  English  subjects  themselves 
in  their  own  country ;  leaving  the  colonists  at  liberty  to  govern  them- 
selves, according  to  such  local  laws  as  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
their  assemblies  had  deemed  expedient ;  in  a  word,  she  had  granted 
the  colonies  the  most  ample  authority  to  pursue  their  respective  in- 
terests, only  reserving  to  herself  the  benefit  of  their  commerce,  and 
a  political  connexion  under  the  same  sovereign.  The  French  and 
Dutch  colonies,  and  particularly  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  were 
far  from  being  treated  with  the  same  indulgence  ;  and  also,  notwith- 
standing these  restrictions,  the  subject  of  so  much  complaint,  the 
English  colonies  had  immense  capitals  in  their  commerce,  or  in  their 
funds;  for  besides  the  rich  cargoes  of  the  products  of  their  lands, 
exported  in  British  ships  which  came  to  trade  in  their  ports,  the 
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Americans  had  their  own  ships,  which  served  to  transport  with  an 
incredible  profit,  their  productions  and  merchandise,  not  only  to  the 
mother  country,  but  also,  thanks  to  her  maternal  indulgence,  to  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  carry  home  the  commodities  and 
luxuries  of  Europe,  at  will.  And  thus,  in  the  English  colonies,  the 
enormous  prices  at  which  European  merchandise  is  sold  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  establishments,  were  not  only  unusual,  but 
absolutely  unheard  of ;  it  was  even  remarkable  that  many  of  these 
articles  were  sold  in  the  American  colonies  at  the  same,  or  even  at 
a  lower  price  than  in  England  itself.  The  restrictions  imposed  by 
Great  Britain  upon  the  American  commerce,  tended  rather  to  a  just 
and  prudent  distribution  of  this  traffic,  between  all  the  parts  of  its 
vast  dominions,  than  to  a  real  prohibition ;  if  English  subjects  were 
allowed  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  same  permission  was  1 
granted  to  American  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  the  East  Indies.  In  Portugal,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  all 
the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in  all  the  American 
hemisphere,  the  ships  of  the  English  colonies  might  freely  carry  on 
commerce.  The  English  laws,  for  the  protection  of  this  commerce, 
were  wise  and  well  conceived,  since  they  were  calculated  to  increase 
the  exportation  of  their  own  produce  from  the  American  ports,  and 
to  facilitate,  for  the  colonists,  the  means  of  clearing  their  forests  and 
cultivating  their  soil,  by  the  certain  vent  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
timber,  with  which  their  country  is  covered.  They  could  not,  it 
was  admitted,  procure  themselves  certain  articles,  except  in  the  ports 
of  England;  but  it  was  just  to  consider,  that  the  American  lands, 
from  their  nature  and  vast  extent,  must  offer  sufficient  occupation 
both  for  the  minds  and  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  without  its  being 
necessary  that  they  should  ramble  abroad  in  search  of  gain,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  already  cultivated  to  perfection. 

Besides,  if  England  reserved  to  herself  an  exclusive  commerce, 
in  certain  kinds  of  merchandise,  how  did  this  concern,  or  hojv  injure, 
the  Americans  ?  These  objects  appertaining  for  the  most  part  to  the 
refined  luxury  of  social  life,  in  what  country  could  they  procure  them  in 
greater  perfection,  or  at  a  more  moderate  price,  than  in  England? 
The  affection  and  liberality  of  the  British  government  towards  its 
colonies,  had  gone  so  far,  as  not  only  to  abstain  from  imposing  duties 
upon  English  manufactures  destined  for  their  ports,  but  even  had 
induced  it  to  exempt  foreign  merchandise  from  all  duties,  when  ex- 
ported by  England  to  America  ;  thus  causing  it  to  become  so  com- 
mon in  some  colonies,  as  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  in  certain 
countries  of  Europe. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  most  entire  liberty  was  grant- 
ed for  the  exchange  of  productions  between  North  America  and  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  a  trade  from  which  the  English  colonists 
derived  immense  advantages.    And  in  fact,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
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strictions  laid  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Americans,  Hid  there  not 
remain  amply  sufficient  to  render  them  a  rich,  happy,  and  enterpris- 
ing people  ?  Was  not  their  prosperity  known,  and  even  envied,  by 
the  whole  world  .?  Assuredly,  if  there  was  any  part  of  the  globe 
where  man  enjoyed  a  sweet  and  pleasant  life,  it  was  especially  in 
English  America.  Was  not  this  an  irrefragable  proof,  a  striking  ex- 
ample, of  the  maternal  indulgence  of  England  towards  her  colonies  ? 
Let  the  Americans  compare  their  condition  with  that  of  foreign  co- 
lonists, and  they  would  soon  confess,  not  without  gratitude  towards 
the  mother  country,  both  their  real  felicity,  and  the  futility  of  their 
complaints. 

But  all  these  and  other  considerations  that  were  alleged  by  Eng- 
land, had  not  the  effect  to  satisfy  the  Americans,  and  many  discon- 
tents remained.  The  French,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  rivalship, 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  their  nation  and  the  British,  ne- 
glected no  means  of  inflaming  the  wounds  which  the  Americans  had 
received,  or  thought  they  had  received,  from  their  fellow  citizens  in 
England.  The  flourishing  state  of  the  English  colonies,  was  a  spec- 
tacle which  the  French  had  long  been  unable  to  observe  with  indif- 
ference. They  had  at  first  the  design  of  establishing  others  for 
themselves,  in  some  part  of  this  immense  continent,  hoping  to  reap 
from  them  the  same  benefits  which  the  English  derived  from  theirs  ; 
and  to  be  able,  at  length,  to  give  another  direction  to  the  commerce 
of  America,  and  of  Europe.  They  intended,  by  good  laws,  or  by 
the  employment  of  their  arms,,  to  repair  the  disadvantages  of  soil  and 
of  climate,  observable  in  the  countries  which  had  fallen  to  their 
share.  But  the  French  government  being  more  inclined  for  arms 
than  for  commerce,  and  the  nation  itself  having  a  natural  bias  much 
stronger  in  favor  of  the  one  than  towards  the  other  of  these  profes- 
sions, their  resolutions  were  soon  taken  accordingly.  And  as  their 
character,  also,  disposes  them  to  form  vast  designs,  and  renders 
them  impatient  to  enjoy  without  delay,  they  began  immediately  to 
fortify  themselves,  and  to  enlarge  their  limits.  Bastions,  redoubts, 
arsenals,  and  magazines,  were  established  at  every  point,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  line  of  French  posts  was  seen  to  extend  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  to  the  other  ;  but  military  power  can  neither 
supply  population  nor  commerce,  nor  develop  the  advantages  of 
either.  These  fortresses,  these  arms,  these  garrisons,  occupied 
desert  or  steril  regions.  An  immense  solitude,  impenetrable  forests, 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  was  very  different ;  they  advanced 
only  step  by  step,  restricting  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  what 
they  possessed,  and  not  seeking  to  extend  themselves,  until  urged 
by  the  exigencies  of  an  increased  population.  Their  progress  was 
therefore  slow,  but  sure  ;  they  occupied  no  new  lands,  until  those 
they  had  occupied  at  first  were  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  cul- 
vol.  i.  4 
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titration,  and  inhabited  by  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals.  A  me- 
thod so  different,  could  not  fail  to  produce  effects  totally  contrary  ; 
and  in  effect,  a  century  after  the  foundation  of  the  English  and 
French  colonies,  the  former  presented  the  image  of  fertility  and 
abundance,  while  the  latter  exhibited  but  a  steril  and  scarcely  in- 
habited region. 

Meanwhile  the  French  reflecting  that  either  from  'the  rigor  of 
the  climate,  or  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  or  from  defect  of  industry,  or 
of  suitable  laws,  they  could  not  hope  to  direct  towards  their  esta- 
blishment the  commerce  of  the  English  colonies,  or  at  least  to  share 
its  benefits  ;  convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  colonies  were 
an  inexhaustable  source  of  riches  and  power  for  a  rival  nation,  they 
resolved  to  resort  to  arms,  and  to  obtain  by  force  what  they  had 
failed  to  acquire  by  their  industry.  They  hoped  that  the  discontent  of 
the  Americans  would  manifest  itself,  and  produce  favorable  events  ; 
or  at  least,  that  ihey  would  be  less  prompt  to  engage  in  the  contest. 
They  well  knew  that  in  the  American  arms,  men,  munitions,  and 
treasure,  must  consist  all  the  nerve  and  substance  of  the  war. 

Proceeding  with  their  accustomed  impatience,  without  waiting 
till  their  preparations  were  completed,  they  provoked  the  enemy, 
sometimes  complaining  that  he  had  occupied  lands  appertaining  to 
them,  sometimes  themselves  invading  or  disturbing  his  possessions. 
This  the  British  government  deeply  resented  ;  and  war  between  the 
two  nations  broke  out,  in  the  year  1755.  But  the  effects  little  cor- 
responded with  such  confident  hopes  ;  the  councils  of  England  be- 
ing directed  by  William  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  a  man, 
for  the  power  of  his  genius,  and  the  purity  of  his  manners,  rather 
single,  than  rare  ;  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  succeeded  so  prosper- 
ously, and  her  arms  acquired  so  decided  a  superiority,  by  land  and 
sea,  that  her  enemies,  wearied,  worsted,  and  having  lost  all  hopes  of 
victory,  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  which  was 
concluded  in  1763.  It  guarantied  to  the  English  the  possession  of 
the  vast  continent  of  North  America,  from  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  shores  of  Greenland  ;  but  the  most  important  point  for 
them,  was  the  cession  made  them,  by  France,  of  Canada. 

England  also  gained,  by  this  treaty,  many  valuable  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  so  greatly  was  her  power  extended  in  the  east, 
and  so  solid  were  the  foundations  on  which  it  reposed,  that  her 
commerce  and  her  arms  soon  reigned  there  almost  without  a  com- 
petitor. 

The  Americans,  on  their  part,  displayed  so  much  zeal  in  sustain- 
ing, with  their  arms  and  resources,  the  efforts  of  the  common  coun- 
try, that,  besides  the  glory  they  acquired,  they  were  deemed  worthy 
to  participate  in  the  advantages  which  resulted  to  England  from  so 
many  successes. 
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The  French  renouncing  the  hope  of  reaping  any  advantage  from 
the  chances  of  war,  resorted  to  the  means  of  address  ;  emissaries 
traversed  the  American  continent,  saying  to  all  that  would  hear 
them,  £To  what  end  have  the  Americans  lavished  their  blood,  en- 
countered so  many  dangers,  and  expended  so  much  treasure,  in  the 
late  war,  if  the  English  supremacy  must  continue  to  press  upon  them 
with  so  much  harshness  and  arrogance  ?  In  recompense  of  such 
fidelity,  of  so  much  constancy,  the  English  government,  perhaps, 
has  moderated  its  prohibitions,  has  enfranchised  commerce  from 
trammels  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  America  ?  Perhaps 
the  odious  and  so  much  lamented  laws  against  manufactures,  have 
been  repealed  ?  Perhaps  the  Americans  no  longer  need  toil  upon 
their  lands,  or  traverse  the  immensity  of  the  seas,  exclusively  to  fill 
the  purses  of  English  merchants  ?  Perhaps  the  government  of  Eng- 
land had  shown  a  disposition  to  abandon  for  ever  the  project  of  par- 
liamentary taxes  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  too  evident,  that,  with 
its  forces  and  power,  have  increased  its  thirst  of  gold,  and  the  tyran- 
ny of  its  caprices  ?  Was  not  this  admitted  by  Pitt  himself,  when  he 
declared,  the  war  being  terminated,  he  should  be  at  no  loss  to  find 
the  means  of  drawing  a  public  revenue  from  America,  and  of  putting 
an  end,  once  for  all,  to  American  resistance  ?  Has  not  England,  at 
present  being  mistress  of  Canada,  a  province  recently  French,  and, 
as  such,  more  patient  of  the  yoke,  has  she  not  the  means  of  impos- 
ing it  on  her  colonists  themselves,  by  the  hand  of  her  numerous 
soldiery  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the  Americans,  no  longer  in  a  state  of 
infancy,  should,  at  length,  consider  themselves  a  nation,  strong  and 
formidable  of  itself?  Is  it  only  for  the  utility  of  England  they  have 
demonstrated,  in  the  late  war,  what  they  were  capable  of  achieving  ? 
And  by  what  right  should  a  distant  island  pretend  to  govern,  by  its 
caprices,  an  immense  and  populous  continent  ?  How  long  must  the 
partialities  and  the  avarice  of  England  be  tolerated  ?  Did  ever  men, 
arms,  riches,  courage,  climate,  invite  to  a  more  glorious  enterprise  ? 
Let  the  Americans,  then,  seize  the  occasion,  with  a  mind  worthy  of 
themselves,  now  they  have  proved  their  arms,  now  that  an  enormous 
public  debt  overwhelms  England,  now  that  her  name  has  become 
detestable  to  all  !  America  can  place  her  confidence  in  foreign  suc- 
cours. What  could  be  objected  to  a  resolution  so  generous  ?  Con- 
sanguinity ?  But  have  not  the  English  hitherto  treated  the  colonists 
more  as  vassals,  than  as  brothers  ?  Gratitude  ?  But  have  not  the 
English  strangled  it,  under  the  pretensions  of  that  mercantile  and 
avaricious  spirit  which  animates  them  ?' 

The  general  state  of  Europe  was  eminently  favorable  to  the 
secret  designs  of  France.  It  is  certain,  that  at  this  epoch,  all  the 
powers  concurred  in  considering  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
strength  of  the  British  nation,  both  upon  land  and  sea,  as  imminent- 
ly menacing  to  the  repose  and  liberty  of  Europe  ;  excessive  pros- 
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perity  but  too  rarely  permitting  men  to  know  where  to  limit  their 
enterprises.  Supported  with  one  hand  upon  her  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  with  the  other  upon  her  possessions  of  the  East  Indies,  Eng- 
land seemed  to  press  the  two  extremities  of  the  globe,  and  to  aspire 
at  the  entire  dominion  of  the  ocean.  From  the  day  in  which  was 
concluded  the  peace  of  1763,  England  was  viewed  with  the  same 
jealousy  which  France  had  inspired  under  Lewis  XIV.  She  was 
the  object  of  the  same  umbrage,  of  the  same  distrusts.  All  desired 
to  see  her  power  reduced  ;  and  the  more  she  had  shown  herself 
formidable  in  the  preceding  war,  the  more  ardently  was  it  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  peace,  to  humble  and  reduce  her. 
These  wishes  were  much  the  most  fervent  with  the  maritime 
states,  and  especially  in  Holland,  to  whom  England,  in  these  late 
times,  had  caused  immense  losses.  The  English  squadrons  had 
often  interrupted,  and  sometimes  by  the  most  outrageous  proceed- 
ings, the  commerce,  in  the  munitions  of  war,  which  the  Dutch  car- 
ried on  with  France  ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  the  officers  of  the 
British  navy  made  use  of  this  pretext  to  detain  ships,  laden  with 
articles  that  could  not  really  be  considered  as  munitions  of  war. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  north  reluctantly  supported  the  prepotence 
of  England,  and  openly  complained  that  she  had  presumed  to  harass 
the  commerce  of  neutrals,  in  time  of  war.  It  was  evident  they  were 
prepared  to  seize  the  first  occasion  to  give  her  a  check.  But 
France,  more  than  any  other  power,  being  of  a  martial  spirit,  was 
inflamed  with  a  desire  to  avenge  her  defeats,  to  repair  her  losses, 
and  reconquer  her  glory,  eclipsed  by  recent  discomfiture  ;  she  was 
incessantly  occupied  with  calculations  which  might  lead  to  this  object 
of  all  her  wishes  ;  and  no  means  more  efficacious  could  be  offered 
her  for  attaining  it,  than  to  lacerate  the  bosom  of  her  adversary,  by 
separating  from  England  the  American  colonies,  so  important  a  part 
of  her  power  and  resources. 

Excited  by  so  many  suggestions,  the  inhabitants  of  English  Ame- 
rica conceived  an  aversion,  still  more  intense,  for  the  avaricious 
proceedings  of  the  British  government.  Already,  those  who  were 
the  most  zealous  for  liberty,  or  the  most  ambitious,  had  formed  in 
the  secret  of  their  hearts,  the  resolution  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
England,  whenever  a  favorable  occasion  should  present.  This  de- 
sign was  encouraged  by  the  recent  cession  of  Canada  :  while  that 
province  continued  a  dependency  of  France,  the  vicinity  of  a  restless 
and  powerful  nation  kept  the  colonists  in  continual  alarm  ;  they  were 
often  constrained  to  solicit  the  succours  of  England,  as  those  from 
which  alone  they  could  expect  protection  against  the  incursions  of 
the  enemy.  But  the  French  having  abandoned  Canada,  the  Ameri- 
cans necessarily  became  more  their  own  protectors ;  they  placed 
greater  reliance  upon  their  own  strength,  and  had  less  need  of  re- 
curring to  others,  for  their  particular  security.    It  should  be  consi- 
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dered,  besides,  that  in  the  late  war  a  great  number  of  the  colonists 
had  renounced  the  arts  of  peace,  and  assuming  the  sword  instead  of 
the  spade,  had  learned  the  exercise  of  arms,  inured  their  bodies  to 
military  fatigues,  and  their  minds  to  the  dangers  of  battle  :  they  had, 
in  a  word,  lost  all  the  habits  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce,  and 
acquired  those  of  the  military  profession.  The  being  that  has  the 
consciousness  of  his  force,  becomes  doubly  strong,  and  the  yoke  he 
feels  in  a  condition  to  break,  is  borne  with  reluctance  :  thus,  the 
skill  recently  acquired  in  the  use  of  arms,  become  general  among 
the  Americans,  rendered  obedience  infinitely  more  intolerable  to 
them.  They  considered  it  a  shameful  and  outrageous  thing,  that  a 
minister,  residing  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from  their 
country,  could  oppress,  by  his  agents,  those  who  had  combated  with 
so  much  valor,  and  obtained  frequent  victories  over  the  troops  of  a 
powerful,  brave,  and  warlike  nation.  They  often  reflected,  that  this 
prosperity,  in  which  England  exulted,  and  which  was  the  object  of 
envy  to  so  many  nations,  was  in  great  part  the  work  of  their  hands. 
They  alleged  that  they  had  repaid  with  the  fruit  of  their  toils,  and 
even  with  their  blood,  the  fostering  cares  with  which  the  mother 
country  had  protected  and  sustained  them,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
establishment :  that  now  there  was  a  greater  parity  between  the  two 
nations,  and  therefore  they  had  claims  to  be  treated  on  terms  of 
greater  equality.  Thus  the  Americans  habitually  discoursed,  and 
perhaps  the  less  timid  among  them  aspired  to  loftier  things.  The 
greater  number,  however,  satisfied  with  the  ancient  terms  of  con- 
nexion with  England,  were  reluctant  to  dissolve  it,  provided  she 
would  abandon  all  idea  of  ulterior  usurpations.  Even  the  most 
intrepid  in  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  renouncing  every  species  of  dependence  on  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  This  project  they  condemned  the  more  decidedly, 
as  they  perceived  that  in  its  execution  they  must  not  only  encounter 
all  the  forces  of  England,  by  so  many  victories  become  formidable 
to  the  universe,  but  also  must  resort  to  the  assistance  of  a  nation,  in 
language,  manners  and  customs,  so  different  from  themselves  :  of  a 
nation  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  hate,  and  to  combat 
under  the  banners  of  their  mother  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  suggestions  of  the  French,  and  the  new  im- 
pulse which  their  military  essays  had  given  to  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  this  state  of  things  might  have  continued  still  for  a  long 
time,  if,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1763,  England  had  not 
conceived  the  extravagant  idea  of  new  taxes,  of  new  prohibitions,  of 
new  outrages.  The  English  commerce,  about  the  close  of  the  war 
with  France,  having  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  prosperity,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  immense  number  of  vessels  which 
brought  the  productions  of  all  parts  of  the  globe  into  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  and  received,  in  exchange,  the  produce,  and  espe- 
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cialJy  the  manufactures,  of  the  country,  esteemed  above  all  others 
in  foreign  markets;  and,  as  these  various  commodities  were  subject, 
when  introduced  or  exported,  to  duties,  more  or  less  considerable, 
this  commerce  had  become  a  source  of  riches  for  the  public  treasury. 
But,  it  soon  appeared  that,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  this  revenue,  the 
increase  of  smuggling  was  in  proportion  to  that  of  commerce.  Govern- 
ment, desirous  of  arresting  so  pernicious  a  scourge,  made  a  regulation, 
in  1764,  by  which  it  was  enjoined  the  commanders  of  vessels  station- 
ed upon  the  coasts  of  England,  and  even  those  of  ships  that  were 
destined  for  America,  to  perform  the  functions  of  revenue  officers, 
and  conform  themselves  to  the  rules  established  for  the  protection  of 
the  customs ;  a  strange  and  pernicious  measure,  by  which  those 
brave  officers,  who  had  combated  the  enemy  with  so  much  glory, 
found  themselves  degraded  into  so  many  tide-waiters  and  bailiffs  of 
the  revenue.  The  most  deplorable  effects  soon  resulted  from  it; 
the  naval  commanders,  little  conversant  with  the  regulations  of  the 
custom-house,  seized  and  confiscated  promiscuously  the  cargoes 
prohibited,  and  those  that  were  not. 

This  confusion  was  the  occasion  of  manifold  abuses,  which,  if  they 
were  soon  repaired  in  England,  could  not  be  remedied  without 
extreme  difficulty  in  America,  from  the  distance  of  places,  and  the 
formalities  required.  Hence  loud  complaints  were  heard  from  all 
the  colonies  against  the  law.  It  produced,  however,  consequences 
still  more  pernicious.  A  commerce  had  been  established,  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  between  the  English  and  Spanish  colonies,  extremely 
lucrative  to  both  the  parties,  and,  ultimately  also  to  England.  On 
the  part  of  the  British  colonies,  the  principal  objects  of  this  traffic 
were  the  manufactures  of  England,  which  the  Americans  had  ac- 
quired in  exchange  for  their  productions,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish,  gold  and  silver,  in  specie  or  ingots,  cochineal,  medicinal 
drugs  ;  besides  live  stock,  especially  mules,  which  the  Americans 
transported  to  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  de- 
manded at  great  prices.  This  commerce  procured  for  the  Ameri- 
cans an  abundance  of  these  metals,  and  enabled  them  to  make  ample 
purchases  of  English  merchandise  ;  and  furnished  their  own  country, 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 

This  traffic,  if  it  was  not  prohibited  by  the  commercial  laws  of 
England,  was  not  expressly  authorised.  Accordingly,  the  new 
revenue  officers  believed  it  was  their  duty  to  interrupt  its  course,  as 
if  it  had  been  contraband  ;  and  captured,  without  distinction,  all 
vessels,  whether  English  or  foreign,  laden  with  merchandise  of  this 
nature.  Hence,  in  a  short  time,  this  commerce  was  destroyed,  to 
the  great  prejudice,  not  only  of  the  colonies  upon  the  continent, 
but  even  of  the  English  islands  themselves,  and  particularly  of 
Jamaica. 
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From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  ruin  of  another  very  import- 
ant commerce,  which  was  exercised  between  the  English  colonies 
of  America  on  the  one  part,  and  the  islands  appertaining  to  France 
on  the  other ;  and  which  had  been  productive  of  the  greatest  reci- 
procal utility.  Its  material  consisted  principally  of  such  productions 
and  commodities  as  were  superfluous  to  the  one,  and  totally  wanting 
to  the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  that  the  colonists,  at 
the  news  of  losses  so  disastrous,  should  have  resolved  not  to  pur- 
chase, in  future,  any  English  stuffs,  with  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  clothe  themselves  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  use  none  but 
domestic  manufactures.  They  determined,  besides,  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  those  manufactories  which  wrought  the  materials 
abundantly  produced  by  their  lands  and  animals.  But  in  Boston, 
particularly,  a  rich  and  populous  city,  where  the  luxury  of  British 
merchandise  had  been  extensively  introduced,  it  is  difficult  to  express 
how  extremely  the  public  mind  was  exasperated,  or  with  what 
promptitude  all  the  inhabitants  renounced  superfluities,  and  adhered 
to  the  resolution  of  returning  to  the  simplicity  of  early  times  :  a  re- 
markable example  of  which  was  soon  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
funerals,  which  began  to  take  place  without  habiliments  of  mourning, 
and  without  English  gloves.  This  new  economy  became  so  general 
at  Boston,  that,  in  the  year  1764,  the  consumption  of  British  mer- 
chandise was  diminished  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Other  towns  followed  this  example;  and,  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
colonists  concurred  in  abstaining  from  the  use  of  all  objects  of  luxury, 
produced  by  the  manufactories,  or  by  the  soil,  of  England.  Besides 
this,  and  even  of  necessity,  from  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  colonies,  finding  themselves  debtors  for  large  sums  to 
the  English,  and  having  no  reason  to  expect  new  advances,  without 
new  payments,  which  they  were  not  in  a' situation  to  make,  resorted 
also  to  the  plan  of  non-consumption  ;  they  renounced  all  purchase 
and  all  expense,  to  the  incredible  prejudice  of  the  manufacturers  in 
England. 

But  the  English  government  did  not  stop  here  :  as  if  not  satisfied 
with  having  excited  the  discontent  of  the  colonists,  it  desired  also 
to  urge  them  to  desperation.  In  the  month  of  March,  1764,  the 
parliament  passed  a  regulation,  by  which,  if  on  the  one  hand  a 
traffic  was  permitted  between  the  American  colonies  and  the  French 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  others  appertaining  to  other  Eu- 
ropean powers ;  on  the  other,  such  enormous  duties  were  imposed 
on  the  merchandise  imported  from  the  latter,  as  to  create,  as  usual, 
an  almost  universal  contraband,  in  every  article,  with  immense  dis- 
advantage to  the  commerce  itself,  and  equal  prejudice  to  mercantile 
habits  and  probity.  To  crown  so  great  an  evil,  it  was  ordered,  by 
the  same  bill,  that  the  sums  proceeding  from  these  duties  should  be 
paid,  in  specie,  into  the  treasury  of  England.    The  execution  of 
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this  ordinance  must  have  completely  drained  the  colonies  of  the  little 
money  they  had  remaining,  to  be  transported  to  Europe. 

The  secret  exasperation  redoubled,  at  the  first  intelligence  of 
measures  so  extraordinary.  They  remarked,  that  they  were  even 
contradictory  ;  that  it  was  requiring  a  thing,  and,  at  the  same  time 
time,  withholding  the  means  to  perform  it ;  since  the  government 
deprived  them  of  all  faculty  of  procuring  specie,  and  yet  would  have 
them  furnish  it,  to  be  transported  to  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles.  But,  as  if  the  ministry  were  afraid  the  tempest  of  indigna- 
tion, excited  by  these  new  laws,  should  be  appeased  too  soon,  they 
wrested  from  the  parliament  another  act,  which  appeared  fifteen  days 
after.  It  purported,  that  bills  of  credit,  which  might  be  issued  in 
future  by  the  American  colonies,  should  no  longer  have  legal  curren- 
cy in  payments  ;  and  that,  as  to  those  in  circulation,  they  likewise 
could  not  be  received  as  legal  payment,  after  the  term  prefixed  for 
their  redemption  and  extinction.  It  is  true,  however,  that  all  the 
money  proceeding  from  the  duties  above  mentioned,  was  directed,  by 
other  clauses  of  the  bill,  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  and  could  only  be 
employed  for  expenses  relative  to  the  colonies ;  it  is  true,  also,  that 
at  the  same  time  the  act  was  framed  concerning  bills  of  credit,  some 
others  were  passed,  to  promote  and  regulate  the  reciprocal  commerce 
between  the  colonies  and  mother  country,  and  between  the  colonies 
themselves.  But  these  regulations  failed  to  produce  the  expected 
effects :  for  they  were  necessarily  slow  in  their  operation  ;  while 
those  which  restricted  and  attacked  the  external  commerce  of  the 
colonies,  or  shackled  their  domestic  trade,  were  immediately  opera- 
tive. Some  also  attempted  to  demonstrate,  that  the  money  carried 
off  by  these  duties  must  infallibly  flow  back  into  the  colonies,  for  the 
payment  and  support  of  the  troops  stationed  there,  to  protect  and  de- 
fend them.  But  w7ho  would  guaranty  to  the  colonists,  that  the  troops 
should  be  quartered  among  them  so  long  as  the  law  might  continue 
in  force  ?  If  such  was  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  why  cause  this 
treasure  to  travel,  with  no  little  risk  and  expense,  from  America  to 
England,  and  thence  back  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came  ;  thus 
imposing  the  necessity  of  passing  it  through  so  many  and  so  different 
hands?  Perhaps,  they  said,  in  order  that  it  might  have  the  honor  of 
visiting  the  British  exchequer  ?  And  why  was  it  not  more  expedient 
to  employ  it  where  it  was  found,  without  so  many  voyages  and  cir- 
cuits ?  This  plainly  demonstrated,  that  it  was  but  a  pretext  for  the 
most  pernicious  designs.  Besides,  for  what  purpose,  for  what  good, 
were  so  many  troops  maintained  in  America  ?  External  enemies  at 
present  there  were  none ;  and  for  the  repression  of  the  Indians,  the 
colonies  were,  doubtless,  sufficient  of  themselves.  But  the  fact  was, 
they  continued,  the  ministers  had  formed  a  design  to  oppress  their 
liberty ;  and  for  this  purpose  did  they  arm  themselves  with  so  many 
soldiers,  and  incur  such  vast  expense,  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
abounding  in  loyalty  and  innocence. 
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All  these  new  regulations,  which  succeeded  each  other  with  such 
precipitation,  were  indeed  but  too  well  calculated  to  surprise  and 
alarm  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.  Such  a  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  government  appeared  to  them,  and  was  in  fact,  both  new 
and  inauspicious.  They  felt  it  profoundly  ;  and,  by  their  remon- 
strances, demonstrated  how  unjustly  they  were  aggrieved,  and  de- 
manded incessantly  to  be  restored  to  their  former  condition.  But 
they  did  not  stop  at  bare  complaints.  When  they  found  that  their 
remonstrances  were  ineffectual,  they  resolved  to  employ  some  more 
efficacious  means  to  convince  the  ministers  of  the  error  they  had 
committed.  The  resolutions  taken  against  British  manufactures, 
which  at  first  had  been  merely  individual,  now  became  general,  by 
combinations  to  this  effect,  contracted  in  the  principal  cities  of 
America,  which  were  observed  with  an  astonishing  constancy  and 
punctuality.  Great  Britain  experienced  from  these  associations  an 
immense  detriment,  and  feared,  not  without  reason,  still  greater  ;  for, 
as  they  comprehended  men  of  all  conditions,  they  tended,  by  de- 
grees, to  conduct  the  manufactures  of  the  country  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  perfection,  the  more  probable,  as  the  abundance  of  raw 
materials  would  permit  their  products  to  be  sold  at  very  moderate 
prices.  Finally,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that,  with  the  progressive 
increase  of  industry,  the  manufactures  of  the  colonies  might  supply 
with  their  fabrics  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
But,  without  anticipating  the  future,  it  is  certain  that  the  interruption 
alone  of  commerce  between  the  American  colonies  and  England, 
was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  latter ;  for  it  is  known,  that  the  co- 
lonies, without  including  the  foreign  merchandise  they  received  from 
the  hands  of  England,  annually  purchased  to  the  value  of  three  mil- 
lions sterling,  of  English  productions  or  manufactures.  The  public 
revenues  suffered  materially,  from  the  effects  of  this  new  policy ;  the 
duties  upon  the  exportation  of  merchandise  destined  for  America,  and 
those  upon  the  importation  of  articles  which  foreign  merchants  sent 
in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  the  English  colonies,  experienced 
a  continual  diminution.  Henceforth  began  to  germinate  tfiGse  fatal 
seeds,  which  the  British  government,  instead  of  extirpating,  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  cultivating,  till  they  produced  all  the  ruin  which 
followed. 

But,  although  these  unusual  duties  had  excited  a  general  discon- 
tent in  America,  and  although  the  inhabitants  complained  of  them 
bitterly,  as  unjust  and  oppressive  burdens,  they  considered  them, 
nevertheless,  not  as  taxes  or  imposts,  but  merely  as  regulations  of 
commerce,  which  were  within  the  competency  of  parliament.  They 
believed,  indeed,  that  in  this  instance  it  had  departed  from  that  pa- 
rental benevolence  which  it  had  discovered  towards  them  during 
more  than  a  century  ;  still  they  did  not  think  it  had  transcended  the 
limits  of  its  authority.    But  the  English  ministers  revolved  in  their 
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minds  a  design  far  more  lucrative  for  the  exchequer,  and  still  more 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  liberty  of  the  colonists.  This  was  to 
impose  taxes  or  excises  upon  the  colonies,  by  acts  of  parliament ; 
and  to  create,  in  this  way,  a  branch  of  public  revenue,  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  parliament  itself.  This  project,  far  from  being 
new,  had  long  been  fermenting  in  English  heads.  Some  of  those 
schemers,  who  are  ever  ruminating  new  plans  and  expedients  to  filch 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  had  already  suggested,  in 
1739,  during  the  Spanish  war,  to  Robert  Walpole,  then  prime  min- 
ister, the  idea  of  taxing  the  colonies ;  but  this  man,  no  less  sagacious 
than  profoundly  versed  in  the  science  of  government  and  commerce, 
answered,  with  an  ironical  smile,  '  I  will  leave  this  operation  to  some 
one  of  my  successors,  who  shall  have  more  courage  than  me,  and 
less  regard  for  commerce.  I  have  always,  during  my  administration, 
thought  it  my  duty  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  the  American  co- 
lonies ;  and  I  have  done  it.  Nay,  I  have  even  chosen  to  wink  at 
some  irregularities  in  their  traffic  with  Europe;  for  my  opinion  is, 
that  if,  by  favoring  their  trade  with  foreign  nations,  they  gain  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  full  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  it  will  have  entered  the  royal  coffers  ; 
and  that  by  the  industry  and  productions  of  England,  who  sells  them 
an  immense  quantity  of  her  manufactures.  The  more  they  extend 
their  foreign  commerce,  the  more  will  they  consume  of  our  mer- 
chandise. This  is  a  mode  of  taxing  them,  more  conformable  to 
their  constitution,  and  to  our  own.' 

But,  at  the  epoch  in  question,  the  power  of  England  had  arrived 
at  such  a  height,  that  it  appeared  impossible  for  the  American  colo- 
nies, though  supported  by  all  Europe,  to  resist  her  will.  So  much 
glory  and  greatness,  however,  had  not  been  acquired  without  enor- 
mous sacrifices ;  and  the  public  debt  amounted  to  the  prodigious 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  sterling,  or  about  six 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Thus 
it  had  become  necessary  to  search  out  every  object,  and  every  occu- 
pation, susceptible  of  taxes  or  contributions.  It  was,  therefore, 
thought  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  tax  the  colonies,  for  whose 
security  and  prosperity,  principally,  a  war  so  terrible  had  been 
waged,  such  dangers  encountered,  so  much  blood  and  treasure  ex- 
pended. As  to  the  species  of  the  tax,  it  was  decided  for  that  of 
stamped  paper,  which  was  already  established  in  England  ;  and  it  was 
understood,  so  far  as  related  to  its  nature,  to  be  the  least  odious  to 
the  Americans,  provided,  however,  it  was  established  by  the  president 
and  the  grand  council,  according  to  the  plan  of  colonial  administra- 
tion proposed  by  themselves,  and  not  by  authority  of  parliament. 
There  were  even  found  Americans,  who,  being  then  in  London,  not 
only  favored,  but  perhaps  first  suggested,  this  new  mode  of  taxing 
the  colonies;  and,  among  others,  it  appears  that  a  certain  Huske,  a 
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native  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  one  of  its  principal 
promoters. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  eagerness,  as  are,  commonly, 
all  the  projects  of  those  who  are  industrious  to  extort  money  from 
the  people.  English  ears  could  hear  no  sound  more  grateful  than 
this  ;  for  if  the  people  of  England  groaned  under  the  weight  of  taxes, 
both  old  and  new,  they  were  persuaded,  from  what  had  been  told 
them,  that  in  America  there  was  a  redundance  of  all  good  things. 
4  Shall  our  colonists,'  they  said,  'enjoy  the  magnificence  of  princes, 
while  we  must  drudge,  and  consume  ourselves  wTith  efforts  to  procure 
a  scanty  subsistence  ?'  The  officers,  who  had  served  in  the  colo- 
nies, painted,  on  their  return,  in  vivid  colors,  the  American  prosperity 
and  affluence. 

These  details  were  not  so  much  exaggerated  as  might  be  thought, 
at  the  time  of  their  residence  in  America.  Money  was  then  very 
abundant  in  the  colonies,  the  government  necessarily  remitting  thither 
considerable  sums,  for  the  support  of  the  troops,  and  expenses  of 
the  war.  At  that  time,  American  productions  were  in  great  request, 
and  their  commerce  very  flourishing.  The  inhabitants,  being  natu- 
rally courteous  and  hospitable,  expended  generously,  to  render  their 
houses  agreeable  to  strangers,  then  very  numerous.  The  war  ter- 
minated, all  dangers  averted,  the  power  of  an  inveterate  enemy, 
hitherto  intrenched  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  extinguished,  the 
colonists  conceived  it  a  duty  to  offer  the  most  honorable  reception 
in  their  power  to  those  who  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  their  pre- 
sent security  and  felicity. 

The  necessity  of  drawing  a  public  revenue  from  the  colonies,  be- 
ing therefore  no  longer  doubted,  and  the  willingness  of  the  colonists 
to  concur  in  it,  by  means  of  the  duty  upon  stamped  paper,  being  pre- 
sumed, as  well  as  their  ability  to  support  it,  tlje  house  of  commons,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1764,  voted  a  resolution,  purporting  '  that  it  was 
proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties,  in  the  colonies  and  plantations.' 
This  resolution,  not  being  followed,  this  year,  by  any  other  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  existed  merely  as  an  intention  to  be  executed  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

If  the  stamp  act  had  been  carried  into  immediate  execution  in  the 
colonies,  they  would  perhaps  have  submitted  to  it,  if  not  without 
murmuring,  at  least  without  that  open  opposition  which  was  manifest- 
ed afterwards;  audit  is  known  how  much  more  easily  the  people  are 
retained  in  quiet,  than  appeased  when  once  excited.  The  principal 
colonists  would  not  have  had  time  to  launch  into  discussions,  in  which 
they  predicted  to  their  fellow-citizens  the  evils  which  "must  result 
from  their  consent  to  this  new  tax  ;  and  as  evils  inspire  more  alarm 
at  a  distance  than  at  approach,  the  colonists,  not  having  experienced 
from  this  sudden  imposition  the  prejudice  apprehended  in  the  un- 
certain future,  would  probably  have  become  tranquil :  they  cer- 
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tainly  would  not  have  had  so  much  scope  to  inflame  each  other 
against  the  duty,  as  they  afterwards  did.  For  no  sooner  was  the  news 
of  the  impost  in  question  received  in  any  place,  than  it  was  spread, 
as  it  were,  in  a  moment,  throughout  the  country,  and  produced  such 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  lower 
classes,  that  all  orders  of  citizens,  waiving  their  ancient  rivalships, 
difference  of  habits,  and  diversity  of  opinions  in  political  and  reli- 
gious matters,  were  unanimous  in  maintaining,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  submit  to  a  law  enacted  in  a  mode  so  contrary  to  ancient  usages, 
to  their  privileges  as  colonists,  and  to  their  rights  as  English  subjects. 
Thus,  for  having  chosen  to  warn  before  the  blow,  the  British  govern- 
ment prepared  in  the  colonies  an  unanimous  and  most  determined 
concurrence  of  opinion  against  one  of  its  solemn  decrees ;  and  de- 
prived itself  of  that  docility  resulting  among  the  people  from  their 
intestine  divisions,  and  the  diversity  of  their  interests. 

The  prime  minister,  Grenville,  had  been  the  author  of  this  delay, 
hoping  the  colonies,  upon  advice  of  the  bill  in  agitation,  if  they  dis- 
liked the  stamp  duty,  would  have  proposed  some  other  mode  of  rais- 
ing the  sum  intended  to  be  levied  by  it.  Accordingly,  when  the 
agents  of  the  colonies  went  to  pay  him  their  respects,  he  informed 
them  that  he  was  prepared  to  receive,  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
any  other  proposal  of  a  tax  which  would  raise  the  sum  wanted  ; 
shrewdly  insinuating,  also,  that  it  was  now  in  their  power,  by  consent- 
ing, to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that  they  should  be  consulted  before 
any  tax  whatever  was  imposed  upon  the  colonies  by  authority  of  par- 
liament. Many  in  England,  and  possibly  the  agents  themselves,  at- 
tributed this  conduct  of  the  minister  to  moderation ;  but  beyond  the 
Atlantic  it  found  a  quite  different  reception,  all  with  one  voice  ex- 
claiming that  this  was  an  interested  charity.  For  they  thought,  that 
however  civil  his  offers,  the  minister  would  nevertheless  exact,  to  a 
penny,  the  entire  sum  he  desired,  which  in  substance  was  saying, 
that  willingly  or  otherwise,  they  must  submit  to  his  good  pleasure ; 
and  consequently,  his  complaisance  was  but  that  of  an  accom- 
plished robber.  It  was  known  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year,  the  sum  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  support  of  the  army  it  was  resolved  to 
maintain  in  the  colonies  for  their  defence.  Not  one  of  the  agents 
was  authorised  to  comply.  Two  only  alleged,  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  declare  that  their  provinces  were  ready  to  bear  their  pro- 
portion of  the  duty  upon  stamps,  when  it  should  be  established  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usages.  The  minister,  therefore,  having  heard 
no  proposal  that  appeared  to  him  acceptable,  resolved  to  pursue  the 
design  of  a  stamp  act.  Meanwhile,  the  fermentation  in  America  was 
violent,  not  only  among  private  citizens,  but  also  among  the  members 
of  public  and  corporate  bodies ;  and  all  were  of  one  mind,  in  assert- 
ing that  the  parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies.    In  all 
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places,  political  circles  and  clubs  were  formed  ;  the  subjectof  all  con- 
versations was  the  fatal  tax.  Every  day,  every  hour,  diminished  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  Americans  towards  the  British  nation, 
and  increased  their  disposition  to  resist.  As  it  happens  in  all  popular 
commotions,  he  that  declaimed  with  the  most  vehemence  was  the 
most  applauded,  and  deemed  the  best  citizen.  The  benefits  confer- 
red by  the  mother  country,  during  so  long  a  period,  were  consigned 
to  oblivion  ;  and  it  had  become  as  frequent  as  it  was  grateful  to  the 
people,  to  read  the  list  of  British  vexations.  These  outrages  were 
represented  in  the  most  odious  colors  by  the  orators  of  the  multi- 
tude, whose  minds  were  continually  exasperated  by  similar  harangues. 
The  assemblies  of  representatives,  and  particularly  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia,  despatched  instructions  to  their  agents  in  Lon- 
don, to  use  all  diligence,  by  all  possible  means,  to  prevent  the  inten- 
tional act  from  being  passed  into  a  law. 

They  also  addressed  remonstrances  to  the  king,  and  to  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  all  tending  to  the  same  end.  But  those  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  were  the  most  energetic  and  vehe- 
ment. This  province  was  particularly  distinguished,  for  the  warmth 
with  which  it  had  opposed  the  new  and  pernicious  direction  which 
the  ministers  had  for  some  time  given  to  American  affairs.  The 
colonists  acquired  a  still  more  determined  resolution,  when  they 
learned,  that  in  the  present  contest  they  were  not  abandoned  to  them- 
selves, but  that  many  were  found  in  the  mother  country  itself,  even 
persons  illustrious  by  their  rank,  their  merit,  or  their  dignities,  who, 
from  conviction,  from  the  desire  of  renown,  or  from  a  wish  to  sup- 
plant the  ministers,  were  continually  exclaiming,  both  in  parliament 
and  elsewhere,  that  '  Such  was  not  the  accustomed  mode  of  conduct 
of  the  English  government  towards  its  subjects  ;  that  it  was  a  new 
tyranny,  which,  if  tolerated,  would  one  day  rebound  from  the  shores 
of  America  upon  those  of  England  ;  the  evil  should  be  resisted  in 
its  principles ;  that  governments  in  prosperity  were  but  too  much 
disposed  to  arrogate  an  extension  of  power  ;  there  was  much  ap- 
pearance that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  inclined  to  imitate 
this  usurpation  ;  that  it  was  therefore  essential  to  watch  it  with  atten- 
tion ;  the  desires  and  the  arts  of  Scottish  favorites  were  sufficiently 
notorious ;  that  America  was  the  means  or  the  instrument,  but  Eng- 
land the  object.  And  what  occasion  was  there  for  these  new  im- 
posts ?  To  protect  and  defend  America,  or  the  conquered  territo- 
ries ?  Was  it  to  repress  the  Indian  tribes  ?  The  colonists,  with 
their  light  arms,  and  divided  into  detachments,  were  more  proper  for 
this  service  than  the  heavy  English  infantry.  The  Americans  had 
all  the  courage  requisite  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  succour,  if 
necessary,  the  advanced  posts  :  they  had  given  the  proof  of  this,  on 
numerous  occasions.  There  no  longer  existed  a  powerful  enemy 
upon  the  American  continent :  whence,  therefore,  these  continual 
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apprehensions  of  an  attack,  when  the  vestige  of  an  enemy  is  no 
where  to  be  seen  ?  And  what  necessity  was  there  for  maintaining 
an  army  in  America,  the  expense  of  which  must  be  extorted  from 
the  Americans  ?  Precious  fruits,  truly,  had  already  been  gathered 
from  this  military  parade  !  the  minds  of  the  colonists  exasperated, 
affection  converted  into  hatred,  loyalty  into  a  desire  of  innovation. 
In  other  times,  had  not  the  ministers  obtained  from  the  colonies,  by 
legitimate  means,  and  without  such  a  display  of  troops,  according 
to  the  exigency,  all  the  succours  at  their  disposal  ?  Since  they  had 
been  thought  able  to  furnish  subsidies  to  the  mother  country,  they 
had  never  been  demanded,  except  in  the  mode  of  requisitions  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  addressed  by  the  governors  to  the  different  assem- 
blies. By  adhering  to  this  mode,  the  same  subsidies  might  be  ob- 
tained, without  giving  offence,  and  without  danger  of  revolt.  But 
they  would  exact  a  servile  obedience,  in  order  to  introduce,  in  due 
time,  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  kingdom,  the  principles  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Stuarts  !  Too  certain  indications  had  been  remarked  of 
this,  the  day  George  Grenville  ventured  to  produce  his  project  of  a 
bill  to  authorise  officers  in  the  colonies  to  quarter  their  soldiers  in 
the  houses  of  the  citizens  ;  a  thing  expressly  calculated  to  strike  the 
people  with  terrror,  to  degrade  them  by  permitting  themselves  to  be 
trampled  upon,  and  thus  prepare  them  to  receive  the  intended  taxes 
with  submission.  The  murmurs  which  had  arisen,  from  every  quar- 
ter, against  so  shocking  an  enormity,  had  indeed  alarmed  the  minis- 
ter ;  but  it  was  time  to  act  more  vigorously  5  for  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  to  oppose  these  first  attempts.' 

But  the  ministers  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  plan  ;  either 
because  they  were  encouraged  by  the  favorites  concealed  behind 
them,  or  from  personal  obstinacy,  or  because  they  believed,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Americans  would 
be  intimidated  by  the  confusion  and  dangerous  uncertainty  which 
would  prevail  in  all  their  affairs,  if,  in  their  civil  and  commercial 
transactions,  they  did  not  make  use  of  stamped  paper,  and  thus  pay 
the  duty  established.  Hence  the  ministers  were  often  heard  to  say, 
that  the  measure  proposed  should  be  a  law  which  would  execute 
itself.  The  memorials,  the  remonstrances,  the  petitions,  the  resolu- 
tions, of  the  American  provinces,  were  rejected.  The  bill  for  im- 
posing a  stamp  duty  was  therefore  submitted  to  parliament,  in  its 
session  of  1765.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  animation  it  was 
discussed.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  upon  any  other  occasion, 
either  in  times  past  or  present,  there  has  been  displayed  more  vigor 
or  acuteness  of  intellect,  more  love  of  country,  or  spirit  of  party,  or 
greater  splendor  of  eloquence,  than  in  these  debates.  Nor  was  the 
shock  of  opinions  less  violent,  without  the  walls  of  Westminster.  All 
Europe,  it  may  be  said,  and  especially  the  commercial  countries, 
were  attentive  to  the  progress,  and  to  the  decision,  of  this  important 
question. 
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The  members  of  parliament  who  opposed  the  bill,  discovered 
great  energy.  They  cited  the  authority  of  the  most  celebrated  po- 
litical writers,  such  as  Locke,  Selden,  Harrington,  and  Puffendorff, 
who  establish  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  very  foundation,  and  ultimate 
point  in  view,  of  all  governments,  is  the  good  of  society.  Then,  re- 
tracing their  national  history,  they  alleged  ; 

e  That  it  resulted  from  Magna  Charta,  and  from  all  the  writs  of 
those  times  relative  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown,  and  to  the  sending  of  representatives  to  parliament,  as  well 
as  from  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
English  constitution,  that  no  English  subject  can  be  taxed,  except, 
in  their  own  phrase,  6  per  communem  consensum  parliament, '  that  is, 
by  his  own  consent,  or  that  of  his  representatives ;  that  such  was  the 
original  and  general  right,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  as 
English  subjects,  carried  with  them,  when  they  left  their  native  land, 
to  establish  themselves  in  these  distant  countries  ;  that  therefore  it 
must  not  be  imagined  their  rights  were  derived  from  charters,  which 
were  granted  them  merely  to  regulate  the  external  form  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  colonies ;  but  that  the  great  interior  foundation  of 
their  constitution  was  this  general  right  of  the  British  subject,  which 
is  the  first  principle  of  British  liberty, — that  is.  that  no  man  shall  be 
taxed,  but  by  himself,  or  by  his  representative. 

*  The  counties  palatine  of  Chester,  Durham  and  Lancaster,'  added 
these  orators,  '  and  the  marches  of  Wales,  were  not  taxed,  except 
in  their  own  assemblies  or  parliaments,  until,  at  different  times,  they 
were  called  to  participate  in  the  national  representation. 

4  The  clergy,  until  the  late  period,  when  they  were  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  general  representation,  always  taxed  themselves,  and 
granted  the  king  what  they  called  benevolences,  or  free  gifts. 

'  There  are  some,  who,  extending  the  power  of  parliament  beyond 
all  limits,  affect  to  believe  that  this  body  can  do  every  thing,  and  is 
invested  with  all  rights;  but  this  is  not  supported,  and  though  true, 
could  only  be  so  in  violation  of  the  constitution  ;  for  then  there  would 
exist  in  parliament,  as  might  occur  in  the  instance  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual, an  arbitrary  power.  But  the  fact  is,  that  many  things  are  not 
within  the  power  of  parliament.  It  cannot,  for  example,  make  itself 
executive  ;  it  cannot  dispose  of  the  offices  that  belong  to  the  crown  ; 
it  cannot  take  the  property  of  any  man,  not  even  in  cases  of  enclo- 
sures, without  his  being  heard.  The  Lords  cannot  reject  a  money 
bill,  passed  by  the  commons  ;  nor  the  commons  erect  themselves 
into  a  court  of  justice  ;  neither  can  the  parliament  of  England  tax 
Ireland. 

'  It  is  the  birthright  of  the  colonists,  as  descendants  of  English- 
men, not  to  be  taxed  by  any  but  their  own  representatives  ;  and  so 
far  from  being  represented  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  they 
are  not  even  virtually  represented  here,  as  the  meanest  inhabitants 
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of  Great  Britain  are,  in  consequence  of  their  intimate  connexion 
with  those  who  are  actually  represented. 

6  And  if  laws  made  by  the  British  parliament  to  tax  all  except  its 
own  members,  or  even  all  except  such  members  and  those  actually 
represented  by  them,  would  be  deemed  tyrannical,  how  much  more 
tyrannical  and  unconstitutional  must  not  such  laws  appear  to  those 
who  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  actually  or  virtually  represented  ! 

' The  people  of  Ireland  are  much  more  virtually  represented 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  than  the  colonists,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  Englishmen  possessed  of  estates  and  places 
of  trust  and  profit  in  Ireland,  and  their  immediate  descendants  settled 
in  that  country,  and  of  the  great  number  of  Irish  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen in  both  houses  of  the  British  parliament,  and  the  greater 
numbers  still  constantly  residing  in  Great  Britain.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  British  parliament  has  never  claimed  any  right  to  tax 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

'  The  first  founders  of  the  colonies  were  not  only  driven  out  of  the 
mother  country  by  persecution,  but  they  left  it  at  their  own  risk  and 
expense.  Being  thus  forsaken,  if  not  worse  treated,  all  ties,  except 
those  common  to  mankind,  were  dissolved  between  them.  They 
absolved  from  all  duty  of  obedience  to  her,  as  she  dispensed  herself 
from  all  duty  of  protection  to  them. 

*  If  they  accepted  of  any  royal  charters  on  the  occasion,  it  was 
done  through  mere  necessity  ;  and,  as  this  necessity  was  not  of  their 
own  making,  their  charters  cannot  be  binding  upon  them  ;  and  even 
allowing  these  charters  to  be  binding,  they  are  only  bound  thereby 
to  that  allegiance  which  the  supreme  head  of  the  realm  may  claim 
indiscriminately  from  all  its  subjects. 

' It  is  extremely  absurd  to  affirm  that  the  Americans  owe  any  sub- 
mission to  the  legislative  power  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  not  au- 
thority enough  to  shield  them  against  the  violences  of  the  executive  ; 
and  more  absurd  still,  to  say  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  can 
exercise  over  them  rights  which  that  very  people  affirm  they  might 
justly  oppose,  if  claimed  over  themselves  by  others  .? 

4  The  English  people  combated  long,  and  shed  much  blood,  with 
a  view  of  recovering  those  rights  which  the  crown,  it  was  believed, 
had  usurped  over  themselves  ;  and  how  can  they  now,  without  be- 
coming guilty  of  the  same  usurpation,  pretend  to  exercise  these 
rights  over  others  ? 

'  But,  admitting  that,  by  the  charters  granted  to  the  Americans  at 
the  time  of  their  emigration,  and  by  them  from  necessity  accepted, 
they  are  bound  to  make  no  laws  but  such  as,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence of  circumstances,  shall  not  clash  with  those  of  England,  this  no 
more  subjects  them  to  the  parliament  of  England,  than  their  having 
been  laid  under  the  same  restraint  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land, or  any  other  country,  would  have  subjected  them  to  the  parlia- 
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ment  of  Scotland,  or  the  supreme  authority  of  this  other  country  ; 
since,  by  these  charters,  they  have  a  right  to  tax  themselves,  for 
their  own  support  and  defence. 

*  Whatever  assistance  the  people  of  Great  Britain  may  have  given 
to  the  people  of  the  colonies,  it  must  have  been  given  either  from 
motives  of  humanity  and  fraternal  affection,  or  with  a  view  of  being 
one  day  repaid  for  it,  and  not  as  the  price  of  their  liberty  ;  at  least 
the  colonies  can  never  be  presumed  to  have  accepted  it  in  that  light. 
If  it  was  given  from  motives  of  humanity  and  fraternal  affection,  as 
the  people  of  the  colonies  have  never  given  the  mother  country  any 
room  to  complain  of  them,  so  they  never  will.  If,  finally,  it  was 
given  with  a  view  of  being  one  day  repaid  for  it,  the  colonists  are 
willing  to  come  to  a  fair  account,  which,  allowing  for  the  assistance 
they  themselves  have  often  given  the  mother  country,  for  what  they 
must  have  lost,  and  the  mother  country  must  have  gained,  by  pre- 
venting their  selling  to  others  at  higher  prices  than  they  could  sell  to 
her,  and  their  buying  from  others  at  lower  prices  than  they  could 
buy  from  her,  would,  they  apprehend,  not  turn  out  so  much  to  her 
advantage  as  she  imagines.' 

1  Their  having  heretofore  submitted  to  laws  made  by  the  British 
parliament,  for  their  internal  government,  can  no  more  be  brought  as 
a  precedent  against  them,  than  against  the  English  themselves  their 
tameness  under  the  dictates  of  a  Henry,  or  the  rod  of  a  Star  Cham- 
ber ;  the  tyranny  of  many  being  as  grievous  to  human  nature  as  that 
of  a  few,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  few  as  that  of  a  single  person. 

'If  liberty  is  the  due  of  those  who  have  sense  enough  to  know 
the  value  of  it,  and  courage  enough  to  expose  themselves  to  every 
danger  and  fatigue  to  acquire  it,  the  American  colonists  are  better 
entitled  to  possess  it  than  even  their  brethren  of  Great  Britain  ;  since 
they  not  only  renounced  their  native  soil,  the  love  of  which  is  so  con- 
genial with  the  human  mind,  and  all  those  tender  charities  inseparable 
from  it,  but  exposed  themselves  to  all  the  risks  and  hardships  una- 
voidable in  a  long  voyage  ;  and,  after  escaping  the  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  encountered,  upon  those  uninhabited 
and  barbarous  shores,  the  more  cruel  danger  of  perishing  by  a  slow 
famine  ;  which  having  combated,  and  surmounted,  with  infinite  pa- 
tience and  constancy,  they  have,  as  if  by  a  miracle  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, at  length  arrived  at  this  vigorous  and  prosperous  state,  so  emi- 
nently profitable  to  those  from  whom  they  derive  their  original. 

'If,  in  the  first  years  of  their  existence,  some  of  the  colonists  dis- 
covered a  turbulent  humor,  and  all  were  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  neighboring  tribes,  a  savage  and  hostile  race,  which  condition 
required  the  interposition  and  assistance  of  the  British  parliament, 
they  have  now  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  maturity,  in  point  of  polity 
and  strength,  as  no  longer  to  need  such  interposition  for  the  future  ; 
and  therefore,  since  the  proportions  are  changed  which  existed  be- 
vol.  t.  6 
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tween  the  two  nations,  it  is  proper  also  to  change  the  terms  of  their 
ancient  connexion,  and  adopt  others,  more  conformable  to  their  pre- 
sent respective  power  and  circumstances. 

4  The  present  statutes,  promulgated  by  parliament,  do  not  bind  the 
colonies,  unless  they  are  expressly  named  therein  ;  which  evidently 
demonstrates,  that  the  English  general  laws  do  not  embrace  in  their 
action  the  American  colonies,  but  need  to  be  sanctioned  by  special 
laws. 

4  The  colonies,  therefore,  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  towards 
England,  as  the  barons  with  respect  to  the  sovereigns,  in  the  feudal 
system  of  Europe  ;  the  obedience  of  the  one,  and  the  submission  of 
the  other,  are  restricted  within  certain  limits. 

'The  history  of  colonies,  both  ancient  and  modern,  comes  to  the 
support  of  these  views.  Thus  the  Carthagenians,  the  Greeks,  and 
other  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  allowed  their  colonies  a  very 
great  liberty  of  internal  government,  contenting  themselves  with 
the  advantages  they  derived  from  their  commerce.  Thus  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north,  who  desolated  the  Roman  empire,  carried  with 
them  their  laws,  and  introduced  them  among  the  vanquished,  retain- 
ing but  an  extremely  slender  obedience  and  submission  towards  the 
sovereigns  of  their  country. 

4  Thus  also,  in  more  recent  times,  the  House  of  Austria  had  acted, 
in  regard  to  its  colonies  of  the  Low  Countries,  before  the  latter 
totally  withdrew  themselves  from  its  domination. 

4  Such  examples  ought  to  apprise  the  English  of  the  conduct  they 
should  pursue,  in  respect  to  their  colonies;  and  warn  them  of  what 
they  should  avoid.' 

*  The  colonies  are  already  sufficiently  taxed,  if  the  restrictions 
upon  their  commerce  are  taken  into  view.  No  other  burden  should, 
therefore,  be  laid  upon  the  Americans,  or  they  should  be  restored  to 
an  entire  liberty  of  commerce  ;  for  otherwise  they  would  be  charged 
doubly,  than  which  nothing  can  be  deemed  more  tyrannical. 

4  It  is  not  argued,  however,  that  the  American  colonies  ought  not 
to  be  subject  to  certain  external  duties,  which  the  parliament  has  au- 
thority to  establish  in  their  ports,  or  to  some  other  restrictions,  which 
have  been  laid  upon  their  commerce  by  the  act  of  navigation,  or  other 
regulations. 

4  They  are  in  the  same  case  as  all  other  colonies,  belonging  to  the 
rest  of  the  maritime  powers  in  Europe ;  from  their  first  establish- 
ment, all  commerce  with  foreign  nations  has  been  prohibited  them. 

4  What  is  spoken  of  are  internal  taxes,  to  be  levied  on  the  body  of 
the  people  ;  and  it  is  contended,  that  before  they  can  be  liable  to 
such  taxes,  they  must  first  be  represented. 

4  Even  admitting,  what  is  denied,  that  the  British  parliament  has 
the  right  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies,  still  more  to  tax  them  with- 
out their  concurrence,  there  lie  many  objections  against  all  the  duties 
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lately  imposed  on  the  colonies,  and  more  still,  and  weightier,  against 
that  of  the  stamps  lately  projected  by  the  ministers,  and  now  pro- 
posed for  the  sanction  of  parliament.  For,  whereas  these  stamp 
duties  were  laid  gradually  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  they  are 
now  to  be  saddled,  all  at  once,  with  all  their  increased  weight,  on 
those  of  the  colonies ;  and  if  these  same  duties  were  thought  so 
grievous  in  England,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  occasions  in 
which  they  were  payable,  and  the  great  number  of  heavy  penalties, 
which  the  best  meaning  persons  might  incur,  they  must  be  to  the 
last  degree  oppressive  in  the  colonies,  where  the  people,  in  general, 
cannot  be  supposed  so  conversant  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  num- 
bers do  not  even  understand  the  language  of  these  intricate  laws,  so 
foreign  to  their  ordinary  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.* 

4  It  should  be  added,  that  these  laws,  which  savor  too  much  of 
their  native  soil,  and  bear  too  distinctly  the  character  of  that  subtilty 
for  which  the  English  financial  system  is  distinguished,  must  be  view- 
ed by  foreigners  as  insidious  snares,  and  tend  to  discourage  them 
from  emigrating,  with  their  families,  to  the  American  shores.  Need 
any  one  be  told  how  prejudicial  this  would  prove  to  their  growing 
population,  and,  by  rebound,  to  the  interests  of  England  herself? 

'  Finally,  as  the  money  produced  by  these  duties,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill  proposed,  is  required  to  be  paid  into  the  English 
treasury,  the  colonies,  already  impoverished  by  commercial  prohibi- 
tions, must,  in  a  short  time,  be  drained  of  all  their  specie,  to  the  ruin 
of  their  commerce,  both  internal  and  external.' 

On  the  part  of  the  ministers,  these  objections  were  answered,  as 
follows  : 

*  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  banish  from  the  present  question 
all  this  parade  of  science  and  erudition,  so  pompously  displayed  by 
our  opponents,  and  which  they  have  collected  from  the  books  of  spe- 
culative men,  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  government. 
All  these  refinements  and  arguments  of  natural  lawyers,  such  as 
Locke,  Selden,  PufFendoiff,  and  others,  are  little  to  the  purpose,  in  a 
question  of  constitutional  law. 

'  And  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  hunt  after  antiquated 
charters,  to  argue  from  thence  the  present  English  constitution  ;  be- 
cause the  constitution  is  no  longer  the  same  ;  and  nobody  knows  what 
it  was,  at  some  of  the  times  that  are  quoted  ;  and  there  are  things 
even  in  Magna  Charta,  which  are  not  constitutional  now.  All  these 
appeals,  therefore,  to  the  records  of  antiquity,  prove  nothing  as  to  the 
constitution  such  as  it  now  is. 

'  This  constitution  has  always  been  subject  to  continual  changes 
and  modifications,  perpetually  gaining  or  losing  something ;  nor  was 
the  representation  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  formed  into  any 
certain  system,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 


*  See  Note  II. 
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4  With  regard  to  the  modes  of  taxation,  when  we  get  beyond  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  or  king  John,  we  are  all  in  doubt  and  obscurity ; 
the  history  of  those  times  is  full  of  uncertainty  and  confusion.  As 
to  the  writs  upon  record,  they  were  issued,  some  of  them  according 
to  law,  and  some  not  according  to  law  ;  and  such  were  those  concern- 
ing ship  money  ;  to  call  assemblies  to  tax  themselves,  or  to  compel 
benevolences ;  other  taxes  were  raised  by  escuage,  or  shield  ser- 
vice, fees  for  knight's  service,  and  other  means  arising  from  the 
feudal  system.  Benevolences  are  contrary  to  law  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  how  people  resisted  the  demands  of  the  crown,  in  the  case 
of  ship  money ;  and  were  prosecuted  by  the  court. 

*  With  respect  to  the  marches  of  Wales,  this  privilege  of  taxing 
themselves  was  but  of  short  duration  ;  and  was  only  granted  these 
borderers,  for  assisting  the  king,  in  his  wars  against  the  Welsh  in  the 
mountains.  It  commenced  and  ended  with  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; 
and  when  the  prince  of  Wales  came  to  be  king,  they  were  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  became  subject  to  taxes,  like  the  rest  of  the  do- 
minions of  England. 

*  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  king  of  England  who  issued  writs  for  it 
to  return  two  members  to  parliament ;  the  crown  exercised  the  right 
of  issuing  writs,  or  not,  at  pleasure  ;  from  whence  arises  the  inequal- 
ity of  representation,  in  our  constitution  of  this  day.  Henry  VIII. 
issued  a  writ  to  Calais,  to  send  one  burgess  to  parliament ;  and  one 
of  the  counties  palatine  was  taxed  fifty  years  to  subsidies,  before  it. 
sent  members  to  parliament. 

4  The  clergy  at  no  time  were  unrepresented  in  parliament.  When 
they  taxed  themselves  in  their  assemblies,  it  was  done  with  the  con- 
currence and  consent  of  parliament. 

4  The  reasoning  about  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  drawn  from 
the  colonies  of  antiquity,  is  a  mere  useless  display  of  learning  ;  for  it 
is  well  known  the  colonies  of  the  Tyrians  in  Africa,  and  of  the  Greeks 
in  Asia,  were  totally  different  from  our  system.  No  nation,  before 
England,  formed  any  regular  system  of  colonisation,  but  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  their  colonial  system  was  altogether  military,  by  garrisons 
placed  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  conquered  provinces  ;  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  principal  country  was  absolute  and  unlimited. 

4  The  provinces  of  Holland  were  not  colonies  ;  but  they  were 
states  subordinate  to  the  House  of  Austria,  in  a  feudal  dependence. 
And,  finally,  nothing  could  be  more  different  from  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  English  colonies,  and  that  inundation  of  northern  barba- 
rians, who,  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  invaded  and  occupied 
all  Europe.  Those  emigrants  renounced  all  laws,  all  protection,  all 
connexion  with  their  mother  countries  :  they  chose  their  leaders,  and 
marched  under  their  banners,  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  establish 
new  kingdoms  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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'  On  the  contrary,  the  founders  of  the  English  colonies  emigrated 
under  the  sanction  of  the  king  and  parliament ;  their  constitutions 
were  modelled  gradually  into  their  present  forms,  respectively  by 
charters,  grants  and  statutes  ;  but  they  were  never  separated  from 
the  mother  country,  or  so  emancipated  as  to  become  independent, 
and  sui  juris. 

'  The  commonwealth  parliament  were  very  early  jealous  of  the 
colonies  separating  themselves  from  them  ;  and  passed  a  lesolution 
or  act,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  now  in  force,  to  declare 
and  establish  the  authority  of  England  over  her  colonies.  But  if 
there  was  no  express  law,  or  reason  founded  upon  any  necessary 
inference  from  an  express  law,  yet  the  usage  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  that  authority  ;  for,  have  not  the  colonies  submitted, 
ever  since  their  first  establishment,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mother 
country  ?  Have  they  not  even  invoked  it  in  many  instances  ?  In  all 
questions  of  property,  have  not  the  appeals  of  the  colonies  been 
made  to  the  privy  council  here  ?  And  have  not  these  causes  been 
determined,  not  by  the  law  of  the  colonies,  but  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land ?    And  have  they  not  peaceably  submitted  to  these  decisions? 

*  These  cases  of  recourse,  however,  have  been  very  frequent. 
New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  have  been  in  blood  about  their 
differences  ;  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  in  arms  against  each  other. 
Does  not  this  show  the  necessity  of  one  superior  decisive  jurisdiction, 
to  which  all  subordinate  jurisdictions  may  recur  ?  Nothing,  at  any 
time,  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies, 
than  the  parliament  giving  up  its  superintending  authority  over  them. 
From  this  moment,  every  bond  between  colony  and  colony  would  be 
dissolved,  and  a  deplorable  anarchy  would  ensue.  The  elements  of 
discord  and  faction,  already  diffused  amongst  them,  are  too  well 
known,  not  to  apprehend  an  explosion  of  this  sort. 

'  From  this  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  present  colonial  system, 
to  the  creation  of  new  forms  of  government,  and  falling  a  prey  to 
some  foreign  potentate,  how  inevitable  is  their  career  ! 

'  At  present  the  several  forms  of  their  constitution  are  very  vari- 
ous, having  been  established  one  after  another,  and  dictated  by  the 
circumstances  and  events  of  the  times;  the  forms  of  government 
in  every  colony,  were  adapted  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  colony,  and  so  have  been  extended  again  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  commercial  con- 
nexions, outgrew  the  first  model.  In  some  colonies,  at  first  there 
was  only  a  governor,  assisted  by  two  or  three  counsellors  ;  then  more 
were  added  ;  then  courts  of  justice  were  erected,  then  assemblies 
were  created. 

4  As  the  constitutions  of  the  colonies  are  made  up  of  different 
principles,  so  they  must,  from  the  necessity  of  things,  remain  depen- 
dent upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mother  country )  no  one  ever 
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thought  the  contrary,  till  this  new  doctrine  was  broached.  Acts  of 
parliament  have  been  made,  not  only  without  a  doubt  of  their  legali- 
ty, but  accepted  with  universal  applause,  and  willingly  obeyed. 
Their  ports  have  been  made  subject  to  customs  and  regulations, 
which  cramped  and  diminished  their  trade  ;  and  duties  have  been 
laid,  affecting  the  very  inmost  parts  of  their  commerce,  and  among 
others,  that  of  the  post ;  and  no  one  ever  thought,  except  these  new 
doctors,  that  the  colonies  are  not  to  be  taxed,  regulated,  and  bound 
by  parliament. 

1  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
are  as  much  represented  in  parliament,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the 
people  of  England  are,  among  nine  millions  of  whom,  there  are  eight 
who  have  no  votes  in  electing  members  of  parliament ;  and,  there- 
fore, all  these  arguments,  brought  to  prove  the  colonies  not  depen- 
dent on  parliament,  upon  the  ground  of  representation,  are  vain  ; 
nay,  they  prove  too  much,  since  they  directly  attack  the  whole  pre- 
sent constitution  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  thing  is,  that  a  member 
of  parliament,  chosen  for  any  borough,  represents  not  only  the  con- 
stituents and  inhabitants  of  that  particular  place,  but  he  represents 
the  inhabitants  of  every  other  borough  in  Great  Britain.  He  repre- 
sents the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  the  commons  of  the  land,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies  and  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
is  in  duty  and  conscience  bound  to  take  care  of  their  interests. 

'  The  distinction  of  internal  and  external  taxes,  is  false  and 
groundless.  It  is  granted,  that  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  duties 
upon  the  ports,  are  legal,  at  the  same  time  that  the  right  of  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  to  lay  internal  taxes  upon  the  colonies,  is 
denied.  What  real  difference  can  there  be  in  this  distinction  ?  Is 
not  a  tax,  laid  in  any  place,  like  a  pebble  falling  into  and  making  a 
circle  in  a  lake,  till  one  circle  produces  and  gives  motion  to  another, 
and  the  whole  circumference  is  agitated  from  the  centre  ? 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  a  tax  of  ten  or  twenty  per 
cent,  laid  upon  tobacco  either  in  the  ports  of  Virginia  or  London,  is 
a  real  duty  laid  upon  the  inland  plantations  of  Virginia  itself,  an  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sea,  wherever  the  tobacco  grows. 

'Protection  is  the  ground  that  gives  the  right  of  taxation.  The 
obligation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  is  natural 
and  reciprocal,  consisting  of  defence  on  the  one  side,  and  obedience 
on  the  other  ;  and  common  sense  tells,  that  the  colonies  must  be  de- 
pendent in  all  points  upon  the  mother  country,  or  else  not  belong  to 
it  at  all.  The  question  is  not  what  was  law,  or  what  was  the  con- 
stitution ?  but  the  question  is,  what  is  law  now,  and  what  is  the  con- 
stitution now  ? 

1  And  is  not  this  law,  is  not  this  the  constitution,  is  not  this  right, 
which  without  contradiction,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  number- 
less instances,  as  such  has  been  exercised  on  the  one  part,  and  ap- 
proved by  obedience  on  the  other  ? 
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*  No  attention  whatever  is  due  to  these  subtile  opinions  and  vain 
abstractions  of  speculative  men  ;  as  remote  from  the  common  ex- 
perience of  human  affairs,  and  but  too  well  adapted  to  seduce  and 
inflame  the  minds  of  those,  who,  having  derived  such  signal  advan- 
tages from  their  past  submission,  ought  for  the  future  also  to  obey 
the  laws  of  their  hitherto  indulgent,  but  powerful  mother. 

6  Besides,  is  not  the  condition  of  the  Americans,  in  many  respects, 
preferable  to  that  of  the  English  themselves  ?  The  expenses  of  in- 
ternal and  civil  administration,  in  England,  are  enormous;  so  incon- 
siderable, on  the  contrary,  in  the  colonies,  as  almost  to  surpass 
belief. 

'The  government  of  the  church,  productive  of  so  heavy  an  ex- 
pense in  England,  is  of  no  importance  in  America  ;  there  tithes, 
there  sinecure  benefices,  are  unknown.  Pauperism  has  no  existence 
in  the  colonies  ;  there,  according  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  every 
one  lives  under  his  own  fig  tree ;  hunger  and  nakedness  are  banish- 
ed from  the  land  ;  and  vagrants,  or  beggars,  are  never  seen.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  England,  if  as  much  could  be  affirmed  of  her  sub- 
jects on  this  side  of  the  ocean\ !  But  the  contrary,  as  every  body 
knows,  is  the  truth. 

'  What  nation  has  ever  shown  such  tenderness  towards  its  colonies 
as  England  has  demonstrated  for  hers  ?  Have  they,  in  their  necessi- 
ties, ever  sought  in  vain  the  prompt  succours  of  Great  Britain  ?  Was 
it  for  their  own  defence  against  the  enemy,  or  to  advance  their  do- 
mestic prosperity,  have  not  the  most  ample  subsidies  been  granted 
them  without  hesitation  i 

'Independently  of  these  benefits,  what  other  state  has  ever  extend- 
ed to  a  part  of  its  population  this  species  of  favor,  which  had  been 
bestowed  by  England  upon  her  colonies  ?  She  has  opened  them  a 
credit  without  which  they  could  never  have  arrived  at  this  height  of 
prosperity,  which  excites  the  astonishment  of  all  that  visit  them  * 
and  this  considered,  the  tax  proposed  must  be  deemed  a  very  mo- 
derate interest  for  the  immense  sums  which  Great  Britain  has  lent 
her  colonies. 

'  As  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  declamations  upon  this  head  are 
equally  futile  :  gold  and  silver  can  never  be  wanting  in  a  country  so 
fertile  in  excellent  productions  as  North  America.  The  stamp  duty- 
proposed  being  not  only  moderate,  but  even  trivial,  could  never  with- 
draw from  the  country  so  considerable  a  quantity  of  specie,  as  to 
drain  its  sources,  especially  as  the  product  of  this  duty  will  be  kept  in 
reserve  in  the  treasury,  and  being  destined  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  protection  and  defence  of  the  colonies,  must  therefore  of  necessity 
be  totally  reimbursed. 

'  This  supremacy  of  England,  about  which  such  a  clamor  has 
been  raised,  amounts  then  in  reality,  to  nothing  but  a  superiority  of 
power  and  of  efforts  to  guard  and  protect  all  her  dependencies,  and 
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all  her  dominions  ;  which  she  has  done  at  a  price  that  has  brought 
her  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  has  acquired  in 
this  struggle  a  glory  which  admits  of  no  addition  ;  but  all  her  colo- 
nies participate  in  this.  The  Americans  are  not  only  graced  by  the 
reflected  splendor  of  their  ancient  country,  but  she  has  also  lavished 
upon  them  the  honors  and  benefits  which  belong  to  the  members  of 
the  British  empire,  while  England  alone  has  paid  the  countless  cost 
of  so  much  glory.' 

Such  were  the  arguments  advanced  in  parliament,  with  equal 
ability  and  warmth,  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other,  in  favor,  and 
against,  the  American  tax.  While  the  question  was  in  suspense,  the 
merchants  of  London,  interested  in  the  commerce  of  America,  tor- 
tured with  the  fear  of  losing  or  not  having  punctually  remitted,  the 
capitals  they  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  presented  a 
petition  against  the  bill,  on  the  day  of  its  second  reading  ;  for  they 
plainly  foresaw  that  among  their  debtors,  some  from  necessity,  and 
others  with  this  pretext,  would  not  fail  to  delay  remittances.  But  it 
was  alleged,  that  the  usage  of  the  house  of  commons  is  not  to  hear 
petitions  directed  against  tax  laws  ;  and  this  of  the  London  mer- 
chants, was,  accordingly,  rejected. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministers,  and  particularly  George  Grenville,  ex- 
claimed ; 

'These  Americans,  our  own  children,  planted  by  our  cares,  nour- 
ished by  our  indulgence,  protected  by  our  arms,  until  they  are  grown 
to  a  good  degree  of  strength  and  opulence  ;  will  they  now  turn  their 
backs  upon  us,  and  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from 
the  heavy  load  which  overwhelms  us  f3 

Colonel  Barre  caught  the  words,  and  with  a  vehemence  becom- 
ing in  a  soldier,  said  ; 

'  Planted  by  your  cares  !  No  !  your  oppression  planted  them  in 
America  ;  they  fled  from  your  tyranny,  into  a  then  uncultivated  land, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  liable,  and  among  others,  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the 
enemy  of  the  country,  a  people  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  take  upon  me 
to  say,  the  most  truly  terrible,  of  any  people  that  ever  inhabited  any 
part  of  God's  earth  ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English 
liberty,  they  met  all  these  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  w7ith 
those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  should  have  been  their  friends.' 

'  They  nourished  up  by  your  indulgence  9  They  grew  by  your 
neglect  ;  as  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  ex- 
ercised in  sending  persons  to  rule  over  them,  in  one  department  and 
another,  who  were  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  the  deputies  of  some 
members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberty,  to  misrepresent 
their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them  ;  men,  whose  behavior,  on 
many  occasions,  has  caused  the  blood  of  these  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil 
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within  them  ;  men,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice,  some 
of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  foreign  countries, 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  in  iheir  own. 

*  They  protected  by  your  arms  9  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms 
in  your  defence,  have  exerted  their  valor  amidst  their  constant  and 
laborious  industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country,  whose  frontiers, 
while  drenched  in  blood,  its  interior  parts  have  yielded  for  your  en- 
largement, the  little  savings  of  their  frugality,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
toils.  And  believe  me,  remember,  I  this  day  told  you  so,  that  the 
same  spirit  which  actuated  that  people  at  first,  will  continue  with 
them  still  ;  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  any  further. 
God  knows,  I  do  not,  at  this  time,  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat ; 
what  I  assert  proceeds  from  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  However 
superior  to  me  in  general  knowledge  and  experience,  any  one  here 
may  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America,  having  seen,  and 
been  more  conversant  in  that  country.  The  people  there  are  as 
truly  loyal,  as  any  subjects  the  king  has ;  but  a  people  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  they  should  be  violat- 
ed ;  but  the  subject  is  delicate  ;  I  will  say  no  more.' 

This  discourse  was  pronounced  by  the  colonel  without  preparation, 
and  with  such  a  tone  of  energy,  that  all  the  house  remained,  as  it 
were,  petrified  with  surprise,  and  all  viewed  him  with  attention,  with- 
out uttering  a  word. 

But  the  pride  of  the  ministers  would  not  permit  them  to  retreat, 
and  the  parliament  could  not  hear,  with  patience,  its  authority  to 
tax  America,  called  in  question.  Accordingly,  many  voted  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  because  they  believed  it  just  and  expedient ;  others,  be- 
cause the  ministers  knew  how  to  make  it  appear  such  ;  others,  final- 
ly, and  perhaps  the  greater  number,  from  jealousy  of  their  contested 
authority.  Thus,  when  the  house  divided  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1765,  the  nays  were  not  found  to  exceed  fifty,  and  the  yeas  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  bill  was,  therefore,  passed,  and  was  approv- 
ed with  great  alacrity  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, and  sanctioned  by  the  king  the  22d  of  the  same  month. 

Such  was  this  famous  scheme,  invented  by  the  most  subtle,  by  the 
most  sapient  heads  in  England  ;  whether  the  spirit  of  sophistry 
in  which  it  originated,  or  the  moment  selected  for  its  promulgation, 
be  the  most  deserving  of  admiration,  is  left  for  others  to  pronounce. 
Certain  it  is,  that  it  gave  occasion  in  America  to  those  intestine 
commotions,  that  violent  fermentation,  which,  after  kindling  a  civil 
war,  involving  all  Europe  in  its  flames,  terminated  in  the  total  dis- 
junction from  the  British  empire  of  one  of  its  fairest  possessions. 

If  in  this  great  revolution,  the  arms  of  England  suffered  no  dimi- 
nution of  splendor  and  glory,  owing  to  the  valor  and  gallantry  dis- 
played by  her  soldiers  throughout  the  war,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
vol.  i.  7 
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her  power  and  influence  were  essentially  impaired  among  all  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  very  night  the  act  was  passed,  doctor  Franklin,  who  was  then 
in  London,  wrote  to  Charles  Thomson,  afterwards  secretary  of 
Congress,  '  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set ;  the  Americans  must  light  the 
lamps  of  industry  and  economy.9  To  which  Mr.  Thomson  an- 
swered ;  1  Be  assured  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort.1 
Thus  predicting  the  convulsions  that  were  about  to  follow. 


END  OF  BOOK  FIRST. 
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FRANKLIN'S  LETTER. 

4  Excluding  the  people  of  the  colonies  from  all  share  in  the  choice  of  the  grand 
council,  would  probably  give  extreme  dissatisfaction,  as  well  as  the  taxing  them  by  act 
of  parliament,  where  they  have  no  representation. 

'In  matters  of  general  concern  to  the  people,  and  especially  when  burthens  are  to  be 
laid  upon  them,  it  is  of  use  to  consider,  as  well  what  they  will  be  apt  to  think  and  say, 
as  what  they  ought  to  think ;  I  shall,  therefore,  as  your  excellency  requires  it  of  me, 
briefly  mention  what  of  either  kind  occurs  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

'  First,  they  will  say,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  that  the  body  of  the  people  in  the  co- 
lonies are  as  loyal,  and  as  firmly  attached  to  the  present  constitution,  and  reigning  fa- 
mily, as  any  subjects  in  the  king's  dominions. 

'  That  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  readiness  and  willingness  of  the  representatives 
they  may  choose,  to  grant,  from  time  to  time,  such  supplies  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, as  shall  be  judged  necessary,  so  far  as  their  abilities  allow. 

'  That  the  people  in  the  colonies,  who  are  to  feel  the  immediate  mischiefs  of  invasion 
and  conquest  by  an  enemy,  in  the  loss  of  their  estates,  lives,  and  liberties,  are  likely  to 
be  better  judges  of  the  quantity  of  forces  necessary  to  be  raised  and  maintained,  forts 
to  be  built  and  supported,  and  of  their  own  abilities  to  bear  the  expense,  than  the  par- 
liament of  England,  at  so  great  a  distance. 

'  That  governors  often  come  to  the  colonies  merely  to  make  fortunes  with  which  they 
intend  to  return  to  Britain;  are  not  always  men  of  the  best  abilities  or  integrity ;  have, 
many  of  them,  no  estates  here,  nor  any  natural  connexions  with  us,  that  should  make 
them  heartily  concerned  for  our  welfare  ;  and  might,  possibly,  be  fond  of  raising  and 
keeping  up  more  forces  than  necessary,  from  the  profits  accruing  to  themselves,  and  to 
make  provision  for  their  friends  and  dependants. 

1  That  the  counsellors,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  being  appointed  by  the  crown,  on  the 
recommendation  of  governors,  are  often  persons  of  small  estates,  frequently  dependent 
on  the  governors  for  offices,  and  therefore  too  much  under  influence. 

'  That  there  is,  therefore,  great  reason  to  be  jealous  of  a  power  in  such  governors  and 
councils,  to  raise  such  sums  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  by  drafts  on  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  to  be  afterwards  laid  on  the  colonies  by  act  of  parliament,  and  paid  by  the 
people  here ;  since  they  might  abuse  it,  by  projecting  useless  expeditions,  harassing  the 
people,  and  taking  them  from  their  labor  to  execute  such  projects,  merely  to  create  offi- 
ces and  employments,  and  gratify  their  dependants,  and  divide  profits. 

'  That  the  parliament  of  England  is  at  a  great  distance,  subject  to  be  misinformed 
and  misled  by  such  governors  and  councils,  whose  united  interests  might,  probably,  se- 
cure them  against  the  effect  of  any  complaint  from  hence. 

'  That  it  is  supposed  an  undoubted  right  of  Englishmen,  not  to  be  taxed,  but  by  their 
own  consent,  given  through  their  representatives  ;  that  the  colonies  have  no  representa- 
tives in  parliament. 

'  That  to  propose  taxing  them  by  parliament,  and  refuse  them  the  liberty  of  choosing 
a  representative  council,  to  meet  in  the  colonies,  and  consider  and  judge  of  the  necessity 
of  any  general  tax,  and  the  quantum,  shows  a  suspicion  of  their  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
or  of  their  regard  for  their  country,  or  of  their  common  sense  and  understanding ; 
which  they  have  not  deserved. 
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'  That  compelling-  the  colonies  to  pay  money  without  their  consent,  would  be  rather 
like  raising  contributions  in  an  enemy's  country,  than  taxing  of  Englishmen  for  their 
own  public  benefit;  that  it  would  be  treating  them  as  a  conquered  people,  and  not  as 
true  Btitish  subjects. 

'  That  a  tax  laid  by  the  representatives  of  the  colonies  might  be  easily  lessened  as  the 
occasions  should  lessen  ;  but  being  once  laid  by  parliament,  under  the  influence  of  the 
representations  made  by  governors,  would  probably  be  kept  up  and  continued  for  the 
benefit  of  governors,  to  the  grievous  burthen  and  discontentment  of  the  colonies,  and 
prevention  of  their  growth  and  increase. 

1  That  a  power  in  governors,  to  march  the  inhabitants  from  one  end  of  the  British 
and  French  colonies  to  the  other,  being  a  country  of  at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  long,  without  the  approbation  or  the  consent  of  their  representatives  first  obtained, 
to  such  expeditions,  might  be  grievous  and  ruinous  to  the  people,  and  would  put  them 
upon  a  footing  with  the  subjects  of  F ranee  in  Canada,  that  now  groan  under  such  op- 
pression from  their  governor,  who,  for  two  years  past,  has  harassed  them  with  long  and 
destructive  marches  to  Ohio. 

'  That  if  the  colonies,  in  a  body,  may  be  well  governed  by  governors  and  councils 
appointed  by  the  crown,  without  representatives,  particular  colonies  may  as  well,  or  bet- 
ter, be  so  governed ;  a  tax  may  be  laid  upon  them  all  by  act  of  parliament,  for  support 
of  government ;  and  their  assemblies  may  be  dismissed  as  an  useless  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

'  That  the  powers  proposed  by  the  Albany  plan  of  union,  to  be  vested  in  a  grand 
council  representative  of  the  people,  even  with  regard  to  military  matters,  are  not  so 
great  as  those  which  the  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  are  entrusted  with 
by  their  charters,  and  have  never  abused;  for  by  this  plan,  the  president-general  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  controls  all  by  his  negative  ;  but  in  those  governments,  the 
people  choose  the  governor,  and  yet  allow  him  no  negative. 

'  That  the  British  colonies  bordering  on  the  French,  are  frontiers  of  the  British  em- 
pire ;  and  the  frontiers  of  an  empire  are  properly  defended  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
body  of  the  people  in  such  empire  ;  it  would  now  be  thought  hard,  by  act  of  parliament, 
to  oblige  the  Cinque  Ports,  or  sea  coasts  of  Britain,  to  maintain  the  whole  navy,  because 
they  are  more  immediately  defended  by  it,  not  allowing  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  vote 
in  choosing  members  of  parliament ;  and  as  the  frontiers  of  America  bear  the  expense 
of  their  own  defence,  it  seems  hard  to  allow  them  no  share  in  voting  the  money,  judging 
of  the  necessity  of  the  sum,  or  advising  the  measures. 

'  That  besides  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  the  colonies  pay 
yearly  great  sums  to  the  mother  country  unnoticed  ;  for, 

1.  Taxes  paid  in  Britain  by  the  land-holder,  or  artificer,  must  enter  into  and  increase 
the  price  of  the  produce  of  land  and  manufactures  made  of  it,  and  great  part  of  this 
is  paid  by  consumers  in  the  colonies,  who  thereby  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  British 
taxes. 

2.  We  are  restrained  in  our  trade  with  foreign  nations ;  and  where  we  could  be  sup- 
plied with  any  manufacture  cheaper  from  them,  but  must  buy  the  same  dearer  from 
Britain,  the  difference  of  price  is  a  clear  tax  to  Britain. 

3.  We  are  obliged  to  carry  a  part  of  our  produce  directly  to  Britain ;  and  when  the 
duties  laid  upon  it  lessen  its  price  to  the  planter,  or  it  sells  for  less  than  it  would  in  fo- 
reign markets,  the  difference  is  a  tax  paid  to  Britain. 

4.  Some  manufactures  we  could  make,  but  are  forbidden,  and  must  take  them  of 
British  merchants  ;  the  whole  price  is  a  tax  paid  to  Britain. 

5.  By  ouf  greatly  increasing  demand  and  consumption  of  British  manufactures,  their 
price  is  considerably  raised  of  late  years;  the  advantage  is  clear  profit  to  Britain,  and 
enables  its  people  better  to  pay  great  taxes ;  and  much  of  it  being  paid  by  us,  is  clear 
tax  to  Britain. 

6.  In  short,  as  we  are  not  suffered  to  regulate  our  trade,  and  restrain  the  importation 
and  consumption  of  British  superfluities,  as  Britain  can  the  consumption  of  foreign  su- 
perfluities, our  whole  wealth  centers  finally  amongst  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of 
Britain ;  and  if  we  make  them  richer,  and  enable  them  better  to  pay  their  taxes,  it  is 
nearly  the  same  as  being  taxed  ourselves,  and  equally  beneficial  to  the  crown. 

'  These  kind  of  secondary  taxes,  however,  we  do  not  complain  of  though  we  have 
no  share  in  laying  or  disposing  of  them ;  but  to  pay  immediate  heavy  taxes,  in  the  lay- 
ing, appropriation,  and  disposition  of  which,  we  have  no  part,  and  which,  perhaps,  we 
may  know  to  be  as  unnecessary  as  grievous,  must  seem  hard  measures  to  Englishmen, 
who  cannot  conceive,  that  by  hazarding  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  subduing  and  settling 
new  countries,  extending^  the  dominion,  and  increasing  the  commerce  of  the  mother 
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nation,  they  have  forfeited  the  native  rights  of  Britons,  which  they  think  ought  rather 
to  be  given  to  them  as  due  to  such  merit,  if  they  had  been  before  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

'  These,  and  such  kinds  of  things  as  these,  I  apprehend,  will  be  thought  and  saidby 
the  people,  if  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Albany  plan  should  take  place.  Then  the 
administration  of  the  board  of  governors  and  council  so  appointed,  not  having  the 
representative  body  of  the  people  to  approve  and  unite  in  its  measures,  and  conciliate 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  them,  will  probably  become  suspected  and  odious  ;  danger- 
ous animosities  and  feuds  will  arise  between  the  governors  and  governed,  and  every 
thing  go  into  confusion.' 

This  was  the  letter  of  Franklin. 


NOTE   II.  PAGE  43. 

STAMP  ACT. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  made  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  several  duties  were 
granted,  continued,  and  appropriated  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending, 
protecting,  and  securing  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America:  and  whereas 
it  is  first  necessary,  that  provision  be  made  for  raising  a  further  revenue  within  your 
majesty's  dominions  in  America,  towards  defraying  the  said  expenses  ;  we,  your  majes- 
ty's most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament 
assembled,  have  therefore  resolved  to  give  and  grant  unto  your  majesty  the  several  rites 
and  duties  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  and  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  it 
may  be  enacted,  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advise  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  pre- 
sent parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty -five,  there  shall  be  raised, 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  throughout  the 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  which  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  under  the 
dominion  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 

1.  For  every  skin  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall 
be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer, 
or  other  pleading,  or  any  copy  thereof,  in  any  court  of  law  within  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 

2.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  special  bail,  and  appearance  upon 
such  bail  in  any  such  court,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

3.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  may  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  petition,  bill,  or  answer,  claim,  plea, 
replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  pleading  in  any  court  of  chancery  or  equity 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

4.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum,  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  copy  of  any  petition,  bill,  answer, 
claim,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  in  any  such  court,  a 
stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 

5.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  monition,  libel,  answer,  allegation, 
inventory,  or  renunciation,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  any  court  of  probate,  court  of 
the  ordinary,  or  other  court  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  said  colonies 
and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

6.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  copy  of  any  will,  (other  than  the  pro- 
bate thereof,)  monition,  libel,  answer,  allegation,  inventory,  or  renunciation,  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  in  any  such  court,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

7.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,*  written  or  printed,  any  donation,  presentation,  collation  or 
institution,  of  or  to  any  benefice,  or  any  writ  or  instrument  for  the  like  purpose,  or  any 
register,  entry,  testimonial,  or  certificate  of  any  degree  taken  in  any  university,  academy, 
college,  or  seminary  of  learning,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty 
of  two  pounds. 
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8.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  rellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  monition,  libel,  claim,  answer,  allega- 
tion, information,  letter  of  request,  execution,  renunciation,  inventory,  or  other  pleading 
in  any  admiralty  court  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one 
shilling. 

9.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  any  copy  of  any  such  monition,  libel,  claim,  answer,  allegation,  information,  letter 
of  request,  execution,  renunciation,  inventory,  or  other  pleading  shall  be  engrossed, 
written  or  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

10.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  appeal,  writ  of  error,  writ  of  dower, 
ad  quad  damnum,  certiorari,  statute  merchant,  statute  staple,  attestation,  or  certificate, 
by  any  officer,  or  exemplification  of  any  record  or  proceeding,  in  any  court  whatsoever 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  (except  appeals,  writs  of  error,  certiorari, 
attestations,  certificates,  and  exemplifications,  for,  or  relating  to  the  removal  of  any 
proceedings  from  before  a  single  justice  of  the  peace,)  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

11.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  writ  of  covenant  for  levying  fines, 
writ  of  entry  for  suffering  a  common  recovery,  or  attachment  issuing  out  of,  or  returnable 
into  any  court  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  five  shillings. 

12.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  judgment,  decree,  or  sentence,  or  dis- 
mission, or  any  record  of  nisi  prius  or  postea,  in  any  court  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four  shillings. 

13.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  affidavit,  common  bail,  or  appearance, 
interrogatory,  deposition,  rule,  order  or  warrant  of  any  court,  or  any  dedimus  potestatem, 
capias  subpeena,  summons,  compulsory  citation,  commission,  recognisance,  or  any  other 
writ,  process,  or  mandate,  issuing  out  of,  or  returnable  into,  any  court,  or  any  office 
belonging  thereto,  or  any  other  proceeding  therein  whatsoever,  or  any  copy  thereof,  or 
of  any  record  not  herein  before  charged,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  (ex- 
cept warrants  relating  to  criminal  matters,  and  proceedings  thereon,  or  relating  thereto) 
a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

14.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  note  or  bill  of  lading,  which  shall  be 
signed  for  any  kind  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  to  be  exported  from,  or  any 
cocket  or  clearance  granted  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of 
four  pence. 

15.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  letters  of  mart  or  commission  for  private 
ships  of  war,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  twenty  shillings. 

16.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  grant,  appointment,  or  admission  of 
or  to  any  public  beneficial  office  or  employment,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  or  any  lesser 
time,  of  or  above  twenty  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money,  in  salary,  fees,  and  perqui- 
sites, within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  (except  commissions  and  appointments 
of  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  of  judges,  and  of  justices  of  the 
peace)  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

17.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  any  grant  of  any  liberty,  privilege,  or  franchise,  under  the  seal  or  sign  manual,  of 
any  governor,  proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and  assembly,  or  any  exemplification 
of  the  same,  shall  be  engrossed  written,  or  printed,  within  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, a  stamp  duty  of  six  pounds. 

18.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of  spirituous 
liquors,  to  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  take  out  the  same,  within  the  said  colo- 
nies and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  twenty  shillings. 

19.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of  wine,  to  be 
granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not  take  out  a  license  for  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors, 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four  pounds. 

20.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  license  for  retailing  of  wine,  to  be 
granted  to  any  person  who  shall  take  out  a  license  for  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors,, 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pounds. 
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21.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  probate  of  will,  letters  of  administra- 
tion, or  of  guardianship  for  any  estate  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  money, 
within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the  islands 
belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  five  shil- 
lings. 

22.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  probate,  letters  of  administration 
or  of  guardianship,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  a  stamp 
duty  of  ten  shillings. 

23.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling  money,  within  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto, 
and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

24.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money  above  ten  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  sterling  money, 
within  such  colonies,  plantations,  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

25.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engi'ossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money  above  twenty  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  forty  pounds  sterling  money, 
within  such  colonies,  plantations,  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  six 
pence. 

26.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  or 
setting  out  any  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  issued  by  any  go- 
vernor, proprietor,  or  any  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  person 
or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and  assembly,  within  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

27.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  order  or  warrant  for  surveying 
or  setting  out  any  quantity  of  land  above  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
acres,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

28.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  order  or  warrant  for  surveying 
or  setting  out  any  quantity  of  land  above  two  hundred  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  and  in  proportion  for  every  such  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  or 
setting  out  every  other  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

29.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  original  grant  or  any  deed,  mesne 
conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land,  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  the  British  colo- 
nies and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and 
the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands  (except  leases  for  any  term  not  exceeding  the  term  of 
twenty-one  years)  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

30.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed, 
mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land, 
above  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed, 
or  assigned,  within  such  colonies,  plantations  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

31.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed, 
mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land, 
above  two  hundred,  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  shall  be  granted, 
conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in  proportion  for  every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  conveyance, 
or  other  instrument,  granting,  conveying,  or  assigning,  every  other  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  within  such  colonies,  plantations  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings 
and  six  pence. 

32.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed, 
mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  all  other 
parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  shillings. 
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33.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such 
deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of 
land,  above  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  acres,  shall  be  granted,  con- 
veyed, or  assigned,  within  the  same  parts  of  the  said  dominions,  a  stamp  duty  of  four 
shillings. 

34.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such 
deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of 
land,  above  two  hundred  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  shall  be 
granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in  proportion  for  every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne 
conveyance,  or  other  instrument,  granting,  conveying,  or  assigning  every  other  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  within  the  same  parts  of  the  said  dominions,  a  stamp  duty 
of  five  shillings. 

35.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  grant,  appointment,  or  admission,  of 
or  to  any  beneficial  office  or  employment,  not  herein  before  charged,  above  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money,  in  salary,  fees,  and  perquisites,  or  any  exem- 
plification of  the  same,  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent 
of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands,  (ex- 
cept commissions  of  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  of  justices  of 
the  peace)  a  stamp  duty  of  four  pounds. 

36.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  such  grant,  appointment,  or  admis- 
sion, of  or  to  any  such  public  beneficial  office  or  employment,  or  any  exemplification  of 
the  same,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of 
six  pounds. 

37.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  indenture,  lease,  conveyance,  con- 
tract, stipulation,  bill  of  sale,  charter  party,  protest,  articles  of  apprenticeship  or  cove- 
nant, (except  for  the  hire  of  servants  not  apprentices,  and  also  except  such  other  matters 
as  herein  before  charged)  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp 
duty  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence. 

38.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  any  warrant  or  order  for  auditing  any  public  accounts,  beneficial  warrant,  order, 
grant,  or  certificate,  under  any  public  seal,  or  under  the  seal  or  sign  manual  of  any  go- 
vernor, proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  person  or 
persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and  assembly,  not  herein  before  charged, 
or  any  passport  or  letpass,  surrender  of  office,  or  policy  of  assurance,  shall  be  engrossed, 
written,  or  printed,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  (except  warrants  or  orders 
for  the  service  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  grants  of  offices  under  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  in  salary,  fees,  and  perquisites)  a  stamp  duty  of  five  shillings. 

39.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  noctarial  act,  bond,  deed,  letter  of 
attorney,  procuration,  mortgage,  release,  or  other  obligatory  instrument,  not  herein  be- 
fore charged,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings  and 
three  pence. 

40.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  register,  entry,  or  enrolment  of  any 
grant,  deed,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  herein  before  charged,  within  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 

41.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  register,  entry,  or  enrolment  of  any 
grant,  deed,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  not  herein  before  charged,  within  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

42.  And  for  and  upon  every  pack  of  playing  cards,  and  all  dice,  which  shall  be  sold 
or  used  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  the  several  stamp  duties  following ; 
(that  is  to  say) 

43.  For  every  pack  of  such  cards,  one  shilling. 

44.  And  for  every  pair  of  such  dice,  ten  shillings. 

45.  And  for  and  upon  every  paper  called  a  pamphlet,  and  upon  every  newspaper, 
containing  public  news,  or  occurrences,  which  shall  be  printed,  dispersed,  and  made 
public,  within  any  of  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  and  upon  such  adver- 
tisements as  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  respective  duties  following ;  (that  is  to 

say) 
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46.  For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper,  contained  in  a  half  sheet,  or  any  lesser  piece 
of  paper,  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  half-penny  for  every  printed 
copy  thereof. 

47.  For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper,  (being  larger  than  half  a  sheet,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding one  whole  sheet)  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  penny  for  every 
printed  e  jpy  thereof. 

48.  For  every  pamphlet  and  paper,  being  larger  than  one  whole  sheet,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding six  sheets  in  octavo,  or  in  a  lesser  page,  or  not  exceeding  twelve  sheets  in 
quarto,  or  twenty  sheets  in  folio,  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty  after  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  for  every  sheet  of  any  kind  of  paper  which  shall  be  contained  in  one  printed 
copy  thereof. 

49.  For  every  advertisement  to  be  contained  in  any  gazette,  newspaper,  or  other 
paper,  or  any  pamphlet  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty  of  two  shillings. 

50.  For  every  almanac,  or  calendar,  for  any  one  particular  year,  or  tor  any  time  less 
than  a  year,  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  on  one  side  only  of  any  one  sheet,  skin,  or 
piece  of  paper,  parchment,  or  vellum,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp 
duty  of  twopence. 

51.  For  every  other  almanac,  or  calendar,  for  any  one  particular  year,  which  shall  be 
written  or  printed  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  fovr  pence. 

52.  And  for  every  almanac  or  calendar,  written  or  printed  in  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  to  serve  for  several  years,  duties  to  the  same  amount  respectively  shall  be 
paid  for  every  such  year 

53  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  any  instrument,  proceeding,  or  other  matter  or  thing  aforesaid,  shall  be  engrossed, 
written,  or  printed,  within  the  said  colonics  and  plantations,  in  any  other  than  the  En- 
glish language,  a  stamp  duty  of  double  the  amount  of  the  respective  duties  before 
charged  thereon. 

54.  And  there  shall  be  also  paid,  in  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  duty  of  six 
pence  for  every  twenty  shillings,  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  sterling  money, 
which  shall  be  given,  paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  for,  with  or  in  relation  to  any  clerk 
or  apprentice,  which  shall  be  put  or  placed  to  or  with  any  master  or  mistress,  to  learn 
any  profession,  trade,  or  employment.  II.  And  also  a  duty  of  one  shilling  for  every 
twenty  shillings,  in  any  sum  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  which  shall  be  given,  paid,  con- 
tracted, or  agreed  for,  with,  or  in  relation  to,  any  such  clerk  or  apprentice. 

55.  Finally,  the  produce  of  all  the  aforementioned  duties  shall  be  paid  into  his  ma- 
jesty s  treasury  ;  and  there  held  in  reserve,  to  be  used,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  par- 
liament, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  defence,  protection, 
and  security  of  the  said  colonies  and  plantations.  [1765.  Statutes  at  Large.  Picker- 
ing's edition.    4,  5,  George  III.  Vol.  XXVI.  Chap.  XII.  page  179.] 
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1765.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  effervescence  excited  in 
America,  by  the  news  that  the  stamp  act  had  been  adopted  in  parlia- 
ment. 

The  minister,  Grenville,  knowing  how  odious  it  was  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  foreseeing  the  tumults  it  might  cause,  had  endeavored  to 
mitigate  its  severity,  by  strictly  avoiding  to  employ,  as  collectors  of 
the  duty,  any  individuals  born  in  England  ;  but  this  precaution 
proved  ineffectual  to  abate,  in  the  least,  the  tempest  of  indignation 
with  which  it  was  received. 

The  American  gazettes  began  to  be  filled  with  complaints  of  lost 
liberty  ;  the  most  influential  citizens  declared  openly,  that  this  was 
a  manifest  violation  of  their  rights,  which  proceeded  from  no  tran- 
sient error  of  the  English  government,  but  from  a  deliberate  design 
to  reduce  the  colonies  to  slavery  ;  4  This,'  they  exclaimed,  1  is  but 
the  commencement  of  a  system  of  the  most  detestable  tyranny.' 

Such  as  opposed  the  schemes  attributed  to  the  government,  either 
to  contract  a  stricter  union  by  a  common  name,  or  to  render  them- 
selves more  agreeable  to  the  people,  alluding  to  the  words  of  colonel 
Barre  in  his  speech  before  parliament,  assumed  the  specious  title  of 
sons  of  liberty.  They  bound  themselves  mutually,  among  other  things, 
to  march  at  their  own  expense  to  any  part  of  the  continent,  where  it 
should  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  English  constitution  in  America, 
and  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  stamp  act. 

A  committee  of  correspondence  was  organised,  to  address  circular 
letters  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  exhorting  them  to 
adopt  the  same  principles  and  the  same  resolutions.  These  mea- 
sures gave  a  powerful  activity  to  the  opposition,  and  to  the  tumults 
which  soon  followed.  The  people  were  prepared  for  insurrection, 
the  moment  an  occasion,  or  a  signal,  should  be  given  them. 

The  Virginians,  again  at  this  time,  were  the  first  to  give  it.  The 
29th  of  May,  1765,  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  upon  the 
motion  of  George  Johnston  and  Patrick  Henry,  came  to  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  ; 

'  Whereas  the  honorable  house  of  commons  in  England,  have  of 
late  drawn  into  question,  how  far  the  general  assembly  of  this  colony 
hath  power  to  enact  laws  for  laying  taxes  and  imposing  duties,  payable 
by  the  people  of  this  his  majesty's  most  ancient  colony  ;  for  settling 
and  ascertaining  the  same  to  all  future  times,  the  house  of  burgesses 
of  this  present  general  assembly,  have  come  to  the  several  following 
resolutions  ; 

1  That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers  of  this  his  majesty's  colony 
and  dominion  of  Virginia,  brought  with  them  and  transmitted  to  their 
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posterity,  and  all  other  his  majesty's  subjects  since  inhabiting  in  this 
his  majesty's  colony,  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  that  have  at 
any  time  been  held,  enjoyed  and  possessed  by  tbe  people  of  Great 
Britain.  That  by  the  two  royal  charters  granted  by  James  L,  the 
colonists  aforesaid,  are  declared  entitled  to  all  privileges  of  faithful, 
liege  and  natural  born  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they 
had  been  abiding  and  born  within  the  realm  of  England. 

*  That  his  majesty's  liege  people  of  this  his  most  ancient  colony, 
have  enjoyed  the  right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  assembly, 
in  the  article  of  taxes  and  internal  police,  and  that  the  same  have 
never  been  forfeited,  or  any  other  way  yielded  up,  but  have  been 
constantly  recognised  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

c  That  consequently  the  general  assembly  of  this  colony,  together 
with  his  majesty,  or  his  substitute,  have  in  their  representative  capa- 
city the  only  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ;  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such 
a  power  in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  other  than  the  general 
assembly  aforesaid,  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  unjust,  and  has  a 
manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British,  as  well  as  American  freedom. 
That  his  majesty's  liege  people,  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  are 
not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  ordinance  whatsoever, 
designed  to  impose  any  taxation  whatsoever  upon  them,  other  than 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  general  assembly.  That  any  person 
who  shall  by  speaking  or  writing,  maintain  that  any  person  or  per- 
sons, other  than  the  general  assembly  of  this  colony,  have  any  right 
or  power  to  impose  or  lay  any  taxation  whatsoever  upon  this  people, 
shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  this  his  majesty's  colony.' 

These  resolutions  were  passed  on  this  day,  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority ;  but  the  day  following,  the  assembly  being  more  full,  as  many 
of  the  older  and  more  prudent  citizens  attended,  the  subject  was  re- 
considered ;  and  by  their  influence  and  representations,  the  two  last 
articles  were  retrenched.  M.  Fauquier,  the  lieutenant-governor, 
being  informed  of  these  debates,  dissolved  the  assembly  ;  but  this 
measure  had  little  success,  for  when  the  new  elections  took  place, 
those  who  did  not  assent  to  the  resolutions  were  excluded,  and  all 
those  who  did  were  re-elected.  Meanwhile,  the  resolutions  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand,  not  as  they  had  been  modified,  but  in  their  origi- 
nal form. 

The  members  of  the  confederacy,  called  the  sons  of  liberty,  were 
especially  active  in  communicating  them  from  one  to  another,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  were  dispersed  every  where,  and  every  where  pe- 
rused and  reperused  with  equal  avidity  and  enthusiasm. 

But  in  New  England,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  warm  advocates  of  American  privileges  were  not  con- 
tent with  these  marks  of  approbation,  but  to  propagate  them  the  more 
rapidly  among  all  classes  of  people,  caused  them  to  be  printed  in  the 
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public  journals,  which  was  the  principal  occasion  of  the  tumults  that 
shortly  ensued. 

Very  early  on  Wednesday  morning  the  14th  of  August,  and  it  is 
believed  at  the  instigation  of  John  Avery,  Thomas  Crafts,  John 
Smith,  Henry  Welles,  Thomas  Chase,  Stephen  Cleverling,  Henry 
Bass,  and  Benjamin  Edes,  all  individuals  extremely  opposed  to  the 
pretensions  of  England,  and  zealous  partisans  of  innovation,  two  effi- 
gies were  discovered  hanging  on  a  branch  of  an  old  elm,  near  the 
southern  entrance  of  Boston,  one  of  which,  according  to  the  label 
that  was  attached  to  it,  represented  a  stamp  officer,  the  other  a  jack- 
boot, out  of  which  rose  a  horned  head,  which  appeared  to  look 
around.  This  spectacle  attracted  the  curious  multitude,  not  only 
from  the  city,  but  as  the  rumor  spread,  from  all  the  adjacent 
country. 

As  the  crowd  increased,  their  minds,  already  but  too  much  heated, 
were  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  by  this  strange  exhibition, 
and  the  day  was  immediately  devoted  to  recreation.  About  dusk, 
the  images  were  detached  from  the  tree,  placed  on  a  bier,  and  car- 
ried in  procession  with  great  solemnity.  The  people  followed, 
stamping,  and  shouting  from  all  quarters,  '  liberty  and  property  for- 
ever— no  stamp.'  Having  passed  through  the  town  house,  they 
proceeded  with  their  pageantry  down  King  street,  and  into  Kilby 
street  ;  when  arrived  in  front,  of  a  house  owned  by  one  Oliver,  which 
they  supposed  was  designed  for  a  stamp  office,  they  halted,  and 
without  further  ceremony,  demolished  it  to  the  foundations.  Bear- 
ing off,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  the  wood  of  the  ruined  house,  with  con- 
tinually increasing  shouts  and  tumult,  they  proceeded  to  the  dwelling 
of  Oliver  himself,  and  there  having  beheaded  his  effigy,  broke  all  his 
windows  in  an  instant.  Continuing  to  support  the  two  figures  in 
procession,  they  ascended  to  the  summit  of  Fort  hill,  where  kindling 
with  their  trophies  a  bonfire,  they  burnt  one  of  them,  amidst  peals  of 
universal  acclamation.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  populace  returned  to 
the  house  of  Oliver  with  clubs  and  staves  ;  the  garden,  fences,  and  all 
the  dependencies  of  the  edifice  were  destroyed.  Oliver  had  fled, 
to  avoid  the  popular  fury,  leaving  only  a  few  friends  to  use  their  dis- 
cretion, for  the  prevention  of  further  damage.  But  some  impru- 
dent words  of  theirs  having  exasperated  the  rage  of  the  multitude, 
they  broke  open  the  doors,  entered  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and 
destroyed  the  furniture  of  every  description.  At  midnight  they 
disbanded.  The  next  day,  Oliver  finding  himself  thus  the  object  of 
public  detestation,  and  apprehensive  of  a  second  visit,  notified  the 
principal  citizens  that  he  had  written  to  England,  requesting  the 
liberty  of  being  ei  :used  from  the  office  of  distributor  of  stamps.  In 
the  evening,  the  people  re-assembled,  erected  a  pyramid,  intending 
another  bonfire,  but  upon  hearing  of  Oliver's  resignation,  they  de- 
sisted, and  repaired  to  the  front  of  his  house,  gave  three  cheers,  and 
took  their  departure  without  damage. 
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Meanwhile,  a  rumor  having  got  abroad,  that  Hutchinson,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, had  written  to  England  in  favor  of  the  stamp  duties, 
the  multitude  immediately  repaired  to  his  house,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  retire  till  they  were  assured,  that  this  gentleman  had 
even  written  to  dissuade  from  the  bill.  Upon  which  their  cries  of 
rage  were  followed  by  shouts  of  acclamation  ;  they  kindled  a  bonfire, 
and  quietly  returned  to  their  respective  habitations.  But  far  more 
serious  were  the  disorders  of  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Some 
boys  were  playing  around  a  fire  they  had  kindled  in  King  street ; 
the  fire  ward  coming  to  extinguish  it,  he  was  whispered,  by  a  person 
unknown,  to  desist,  which  he  not  regarding,  received  a  blow  on  his 
arm,  and  such  other  marks  of  displeasure,  as  obliged  him  to  withdraw. 
Meanwhile,  a  particular  whistle  was  heard  from  several  quarters, 
which  was  followed  by  innumerable  cries  of  4  Sirrah  !  Sirrah  !' 
At  this  signal  advanced  a  long  train  of  persons  disguised,  armed 
with  clubs  and  bludgeons,  who  proceeded  to  invest  the  house  of 
Paxton,  marshal  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  superintendent  of  the 
port,  who  had  time  to  escape  ;  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  steward,* 
the  assailants  accompanied  him  to  the  tavern,  were  pacified,  and  the 
house  was  spared.  But  their  repeated  libations  having  renewed 
their  frenzy,  they  sallied  forth,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  William 
Story,  register  of  the  vice-admiralty,  opposite  the  court-house,  the 
lower  part  of  which,  being  his  office,  they  broke  open,  seized  and 
committed  to  the  flames  the  files  and  public  records  of  that  court, 
and  then  destroyed  the  furniture  of  the  house.  Nor  did  the  riot  end 
here.  The  mob,  continually  increasing  in  numbers  and  intoxication, 
stimulated  by  the  havoc  already  committed,  rushed  onwards  to  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  collector  of  the  customs,  the  furniture 
of  which  they  soon  destroyed.  They  renewed  their  potations,  in  the 
cellar ;  and  what  they  were  unable  to  drink,  they  wasted ;  they 
searched  every  corner,  and  carried  off  about  thirty  pounds  sterling 
in  money.  They  are  joined  by  fresh  bands.  In  a  state  bordering 
on  madness,  they  proceed  to  the  residence  of  Hutchinson,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, about  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  they  invest  it,  and  em- 
ploy every  means  to  enter  it  by  violence.  After  having  sent  his 
children,  as  yet  of  tender  age,  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  barricaded  his 
doors  and  windows,  and  seemed  determined  to  remain  ;  but,  unable 
to  resist  the  fury  of  the  assailants,  he  was  constrained  to  quit  the 
place,  and  take  refuge  in  another  house,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed till  four  in  the  morning.  Meantime,  his  mansion,  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  and  the  best  furnished  house  in  the  colony,  was 
devoted  to  ruin  and  pillage.  The  plate,  the  pictures,  the  furniture 
of  every  kind,  even  to  the  apparel  of  the  governor,  were  carried  off, 

*  Paxton  was  only  a  tenant ;  the  owner  of  the  house,  T.  Palmer,  Esq.,  gave  the  en- 
tertainment. 
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besides  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  specie.  Not  content  with 
this,  they  dispersed  or  destroyed  all  the  manuscripts  which  the  go- 
vernor had  been  thirty  years  in  collecting,  as  well  as  papers,  relating 
to  the  public  service,  deposited  in  his  house  ;  an  immense,  and  irre- 
parable loss. 

It  appears  that  Hutchinson  had  become  the  object  of  a  hatred  so 
universal,  because  he  was  accused  of  having  been  accessary  in  lay- 
ing on  the  stamp  duties;  which  imputation,  however,  was  absolutely 
false  ;  for  it  is  ascertained,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  always  op- 
posed that  measure,  in  his  letters  to  the  government.  Hence  it  is 
seen  how  erroneous  are  often  popular  opinions ;  and  that  those  who 
govern  should  propose  to  themselves  a  nobler  object,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  than  that  of  pleasing  the  multitude,  who  are  more 
often  found  to  fawn  upon  their  oppressors,  than  to  applaud  their  be- 
nefactors. 

The  next  morning  was  the  time  for  holding  the  assize  and  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature.  Hutchinson,  who  was  its  president,  was 
obliged  to  appear  on  the  bench  in  the  dress  of  a  private  citizen, 
while  the  other  judges,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  were  in  their 
respective  robes.  This  contrast  was  observed  with  grief  and  pity  by 
the  spectators.  The  court,  to  evince  with  what  indignation  they  re- 
ceived the  affront  they  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  their  president, 
and  how  much  they  detested  the  scenes  of  anarchy  which  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  witnessed,  resolved  to  abstain  from  all  exercise  of  their 
functions,  and  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  October. 

Some  individuals,  who  had  been  apprehended,  refusing  to  de- 
nounce the  authors  of  the  tumult,  were  committed  to  prison  ;  but 
one  of  them  effected  his  escape,  and  the  rest  were  released  soon 
after ;  for  it  was  seen  distinctly,  that  the  people  were  not  disposed  to 
tolerate  any  further  proceedings  against  the  delinquents. 

Meanwhile,  the  principal  citizens,  either  from  a  real  detestation  of 
the  excesses  committed  by  the  rioters,  or  perceiving  that  such  out- 
rages must  infallibly  injure  a  cause  they  considered  just,  were  very 
strenuous  to  distinguish  this  tumultuous  conduct  from  a  truly  noble 
opposition,  as  they  called  it,  to  the  imposition  of  internal  taxes  by 
authority  of  parliament.  They  assembled,  in  consequence,  at  Fa- 
neuil  Hall,  a  place  destined  for  public  meetings,  in  order  to  declare 
solemnly  how  much  they  abhorred  the  extraordinary  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  unknown  persons,  the  preceding  night ;  and  voted,  una- 
nimously, that  the  selectmen  and  magistrates  of  the  city  be  desired 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavors,  agreeahle  to  law,  to  suppress  such  dis- 
orders for  the  future  ;  and  that  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants, 
would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  assist  them  therein. 

The  next  day,  a  proclamation  was  published  by  the  governor,  of- 
fering a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  any  of 
the  ringleaders,  and  one  hundred  pounds  for  any  of  the  other  per- 
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sons  concerned  in  that  tumult.    The  tranquillity  of  the  city  was  re- 
stored, and  preserved  by  a  nightly  military  watch. 

But  the  disorders  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  or  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  They  also  broke  out  in 
many  other  places,  and  almost  at  the  same  time ;  which  renders  it 
probable  that  they  had  been  previously  concerted  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  different  provinces.  On  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  August, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  people  of  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  began  to  manifest  their  agitation,  by  bringing  forth,  in  a  cart, 
three  images,  intended  as  the  effigies  of  Martin  Howard,  Thomas 
MofFatt,  and  Augustin  Johnston,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  to  a 
gallows  placed  near  the  town-house,  where  they  were  hung  to  public 
view,  till  near  night,  when  they  were  cut  down,  and  burnt,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude. 

The  following  day,  having  probably  received  the  news  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  Boston,  they  assembled  again,  and  beset  the  house  of 
Martin  Howard,  a  celebrated  advocate,  who  had  written  with  great 
zeal  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  parliament.  All  was  plundered  or  de- 
stroyed, except  the  walls.  Thomas  MofFatt,  a  physician,  maintained 
the  same  opinions,  in  all  societies  ;  his  house  was  pillaged,  also,  in  a 
moment.  Both  fled,  and  took  shelter  on  board  an  English  ship  of 
war,  at  anchor  in  the  port;  and  soon  after,  believing  it  no  longer  safe 
to  remain  in  the  country,  departed  for  Great  Britain.  The  popu- 
lace proceeded  towards  the  house  of  Johnston,  prepared  to  commit 
the  same  disorders ;  but  were  met,  and  parleyed  with,  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  persuaded  them  to  desist  and  disperse. 

At  Providence,  the  principal  city  of  Rhode  Island,  a  gazette  extra- 
ordinary was  published,  on  the  24th  of  August,  with  'Vox  Populi, 
Vox  Dei,'  in  large  letters,  for  the  frontispiece ;  and  underneath, 
'  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.  St.  Paul.'  It 
congratulated  the  people  of  New  England,  on  the  glorious  accounts, 
from  all  parts,  of  the  laudable  commotions  of  the  people  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  ;  and  on  the  lawful  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  stamp  act,  not  hesitating  to  treat  as  such  these  blame- 
able  excesses  of  the  populace.  The  writers  extolled  to  the  skies  the 
zeal  of  the  Bostonians,  who,  they  said,  had  not  degenerated  from  their 
fathers,  but  had  preserved  entire  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  had 
already  rendered  them  so  celebrated  throughout  the  world.  Pasqui- 
nades, farces,  satires,  and  popular  railleries  were  not  spared,  in  the 
public  prints.  The  effigies  of  such  as  were  the  objects  of  popular 
displeasure,  were  dragged,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  through  the 
streets,  hung  to  gibbets,  and  afterwards  burnt. 

In  Connecticut,  Ingersoll,  the  principal  stamp  officer,  having  ap- 
pointed for  his  deputy  an  inhabitant  of  Wyndham,  wrote  him  to  come 
and  receive  his  commission  at  New  Haven.  The  inhabitants  of 
Wyndham,  on  hearing  of  this,  demanded  the  letter  of  Ingersoll,  and 
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warned  him  not  to  accept  the  office  ;  which,  preferring  the  less  evil, 
he  consented  to  renounce.  Ingersoll  himself  was  reduced  to  the 
same  extremity,  at  New  Haven.  He  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  after- 
wards published,  in  which  he  declared,  that  since  the  inhabitant's  had 
such  an  aversion  to  stamped  paper,  he  would  not  compel  them  to 
use  it.  He  hoped,  however,  that  if  they  should  change  their  minds 
on  further  consideration,  or  from  a  conviction  of  necessity,  they 
would  receive  it  from  him.  This  declaration  was  much  applauded  ; 
but  the  people  having  conceived  new  suspicions  of  his  sincerity,  they 
surrounded  his  house,  and  he  was  informed  that  he  must  decide  im- 
mediately, either  for  or  against  the  resignation  of  his  office.  He  an- 
swered, that  this  choice  was  not  in  his  power.  They  next  demanded, 
whether,  when  the  stamped  paper  arrived,  he  would  deliver  it  to  them, 
to  make  a  bonfire  ?  Or — have  his  house  pulled  down  ?  He  then  re- 
plied, and  with  evident  reluctance,  that  when  the  stamps  arrived  he 
would  either  reship  them  to  be  sent  back  ;  or  when  they  were  in  his 
house,  he  would  leave  his  doors  open,  that  they  might  then  act  as 
they  thought  proper. 

Similar  tumults  also  took  place  in  the  town  of  Norwich,  and  that 
of  Lebanon  ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  ceremony  of  a  mock  trial  was 
added,  by  which  the  effigies  were  condemned,  in  due  form,  to  be 
hung  and  burnt. 

The  next  morning  the  same  scenes  were  repeated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  trial ;  but  the  deputy  collector  of  the  stamp  duty  had  al- 
ready resigned. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Messerve,  another  stamp  officer,  was  compell- 
ed by  the  multitude  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  In 
Maryland,  Flood,  principal  distributor  of  stamped  paper,  was  me- 
naced in  his  property  if  he  refused  to  resign  ;  he  fled  for  refuge  first 
to  New  York,  and  afterwards  to  Long  Island.  But  the  multitude 
having  unexpectedly  crossed  the  strait,  constrained  him  not  only  to 
renounce  his  employment,  but  to  confirm  his  resignation  upon  oath, 
before  a  magistrate. 

At  New  York,  the  stamp  act  was  held  in  such  contempt,  that  it 
was  printed  and  cried  through  the  country  as  the  Folly  of  England 
and  Ruin  of  America,  The  stamp  officers  in  this  quarter  perceived 
they  could  not  resign  too  promptly.  Similar  scenes  took  place  in  the 
other  American  provinces. 

To  foment  the  general  excitement,  and  encourage  the  people  to 
persevere  in  the  opposition  commenced,  their  leaders  took  care  to 
multiply  satirical  pamphlets  and  pasquinades ;  epigrams  and  popular 
jests  were  incessant  in  the  public  prints.  At  Boston,  among  others,  a 
newspaper  was  published,  under  the  following  title  ;  '  The  Constitu- 
tional Courant ;  containing  matters  interesting  to  Liberty,  and  no  wise 
repugnant  to  Loyalty.'  The  frontispiece  represented  a  serpent,  cut 
into  eight  pieces  ;  on  the  part  of  the  head,  were  the  initial  letters  of 
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New  England  ;  and  on  that  of  the  body,  the  initials  of  the  other 
colonies,  as  far  as  South  Carolina  ;  and  over  it  1  Join  or  Die,'  in 
large  letters. 

In  many  places,  the  advocates,  attornies  and  notaries,  held  meet- 
ings, in  which  the  query  was  proposed,  Whether,  when  the  stamps 
should  arrive,  and  the  day  prefixed  for  using  them,  they  would  agree 
to  purchase  stamped  paper  for  their  legal  writings  ?  The  negative 
was  decided  unanimously  :  they  protested,  however,  in  strong  terms, 
against  all  riotous  and  indecent  behavior,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
discountenance  it,  by  every  means  in  their  power  ;  their  sole  inten- 
tion being,  by  the  refusal  of  the  stamps,  and  other  quiet  methods,  to 
endeavor  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  district  of  Westmoreland,  in  Vir- 
ginia, published,  that,  on  account  of  the  stamp  act,  they  had  discon- 
tinued their  functions  ;  unwilling,  they  said,  to  become  instruments 
of  the  destruction  of  the  most  essential  rights,  and  of  the  liberty  of 
their  country. 

Thus,  while  the  frantic  populace  rushed  headlong  into  the  most 
odious  excesses,  men  of  reputation  only  testified  their  resistance  by 
moderate  acts,  but  not  less,  and  perhaps  even  more,  efficacious,  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  a  law  they  abhorred,  and  to  re-establish  Ameri- 
can liberty.  Thus,  the  spirit  of  independence,  originating  at  first  in 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  was  progressively  propagated  in  the 
other  provinces  ;  and  passed  from  the  populace  to  the  middle  classes, 
and  from  these  to  the  most  eminent  citizens. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  drew  nigh,  when  the  stamped  paper  destined 
for  America  was  expected  to  arrive  from  England  ;  and  the  day  was 
no  longer  distant,  when,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  stamp  act  was 
to  go  into  effect  :  it  was  the  first  of  November. 

The  Americans  already  viewed  it  as  a  day  of  sinister  presage,  and 
the  harbinger  of  future  calamities  to  their  country.  On  the  5th  of 
October,  the  ships  which  brought  the  stamps,  appeared  in  sight  of 
Philadelphia,  near  Gloucester  Point.  Immediately,  all  the  vessels 
in  the  harbor  hoisted  their  colors  half-staff  high  ;  the  bells  were 
muffled  ;  and  tolled  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  and  every  thing  appear- 
ed to  denote  the  most  profound  and  universal  mourning.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon,  several  thousands  of  citizens  met  at  the  State-House, 
to  consult  on  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  stamp 
act.  Upon  the  motion  of  William  Allen,  son  of  the  president  of  the 
court  of  justice,  it  was  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  John  Hughes, 
principal  officer  of  the  stamps  for  the  province,  to  request  he  would 
resign  his  office  ;  to  which,  after  long  resistance,  and  with  extreme 
reluctance,  he  at  length  consented. 

The  tumult  continued  many  days  ;  during  which  Hughes  was  ac- 
tive in  barricading  his  house,  and  securing  the  succours  of  his  friends, 
apprehensive,  notwithstanding  his  resignation,  of  being  attacked  every 
vol.  i.  9 
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moment.  Amidst  this  general  effervescence,  the  quakers,  who  are 
very  numerous  in  Philadelphia,  maintained  a  perfect  calm,  and  ap- 
peared disposed  to  submit  to  the  stamp  act.  The  same  also  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  ;  but  they  were  few  in  number. 

The  stamped  paper  arrived  at  Boston  the  10th  of  September. 
The  governor  immediately  wrote  to  the  assembly  of  representatives, 
requesting  their  advice,  Oliver  having  resigned  his  office.  The  as- 
sembly replied,  that  this  affair  was  not  within  their  competency  ;  and 
therefore  the  governor,  they  hoped,  would  excuse  them,  if  they 
could  not  see  their  way  clear,  to  give  him  either  advice  or  assistance. 
The  representatives  thus  avoided  the  snare,  and  left  the  governor 
alone,  to  extricate  himself  as  he  could.  He  finally  caused  the  bales 
of  stamped  paper  to  be  lodged  in  the  castle,  where  they  could  be 
defended,  if  necessary,  by  the  artillery. 

But  on  the  first  of  November,  at  dawn  of  day,  all  the  bells  of 
Boston  sounded  the  funeral  knell.  Two  figures,  of  immense  pro- 
portions, were  found  suspended  on  the  elm,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
before.  This  tree,  since  the  date  of  the  first  tumults,  had  acquired 
the  name  of  1  the  tree  of  liberty.'  Under  its  shade  the  patriots  as- 
sembled to  confer  upon  their  affairs  ;  and  thence  arose  the  custom 
of  planting,  in  every  town,  or  naming  those  already  planted,  trees  of 
liberty.  The  Bostonians  poured  into  the  streets  in  throngs,  and  all 
was  uproar.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  two  effigies  were  detach- 
ed from  the  tree,  in  the  midst  of  universal  acclamations,  carried  round 
the  city,  hung  to  a  gallows,  and  afterwards  cut  in  pieces,  and  thrown 
to  the  winds.  This  executed,  the  people  withdrew  to  their  habita- 
tions, and  tranquillity  seemed  re-established.  But  the  agitators,  soon 
after,  proceeded  to  a  highly  blameable  excess.  Oliver,  who  had 
long  since  resigned  his  employment,  was  dragged  with  violence  to 
the  foot  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  through  the  tumultuous  crowd,  and 
there  compelled,  a  second  time,  to  renounce  upon  oath;  as  if  any 
importance  could  be  attached  to  these  oaths,  extorted  by  coercion  ! 
They  attest  the  tyranny  of  those  who  exact  them,  not  the  will  of  him 
that  takes  them. 

In  many  places,  over  the  doors  of  the  public  offices,  was  seen  this 
inscription  :  '  Let  him  that  shall  first  distribute  or  employ  stamped 
paper,  look  well  to  his  house,  his  person,  and  his  furniture.  Vox 
Populi.'  The  people  went  armed  ;  the  friends  of  stamps  were 
intimidated. 

Nor  less  serious  were  the  disorders  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
stamped  paper  arrived  there,  about  the  last  of  October.  Mac  Ever, 
who  had  been  appointed  distributor,  having  resigned  the  office,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  Colden,  a  person  little  agreeable  to  the  multi- 
tude, on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  caused  the  paper  to  be 
lodged  in  fort  George  ;  and  having  taken  some  precautions  for  its 
security,  the  people  began  to  suspect  some  sinister  intention  on  his 
part. 
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In  consequence,  on  the  1st  of  November,  towards  evening,  the 
populace  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  rushed  furiously  to  the 
citadel.  The  governor's  stables  were  forced,  bis  coach  taken  out, 
and  drawn  in  triumph  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  A 
gallows  having  been  erected  in  the  grand  square,  the  effigy  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  was  there  bung,  with  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper 
in  the  right  hand,  and  the  figure  of  a  demon  in  the  left.  It  was 
afterwards  taken  down,  and  carried  in  procession,  the  coach  in  the 
van,  to  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  and  finally  to  the  counterscarp, 
under  the  very  mouths  of  the  cannon,  where  they  made  a  grand  bon- 
fire of  the  whole,  amidst  the  shouts  and  general  exultation  of  many 
thousands  of  people.  But  this  irritated  multitude  did  not  stop  here. 
They  soon  repaired  to  the  residence  of  major  James.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  rich  furniture,  a  library  of  great  value,  and  a  gar- 
den of  singular  beauty.  In  a  moment  all  was  ravaged  and  destroyed. 
They  kindled  also  the  accustomed  bonfire  ;  exclaiming,  Such  are 
the  entertainments  the  people  bestow  on  the  friends  of  stamps  ! 

The  coffee-houses  had  become  a  species  of  public  arena,  and 
schools  for  political  doctrines,  where  the  popular  orators,  mounting 
the  benches  or  tables,  harangued  the  multitude,  who  commonly  re- 
sorted to  these  places  in  great  numbers.  In  a  very  crowded  con- 
course of  this  sort,  an  honest  citizen  of  New  York  arose  and  exhort- 
ed the  people  to  a  more  regular  and  less  blameable  conduct.  He 
entreated  the  inhabitants  even  to  take  arms,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
to  repress  the  factious  on  the  first  symptoms  of  tumult.  His  dis- 
course was  received  with  great  approbation.  But  captain  Isaac 
Sears,  who  had  commanded  a  privateer,  and  was  violently  opposed 
to  the  stamps,  urged  the  people  not  to  give  ear  to  these  timid  men, 
who  take  alarm  at  cobwebs  ;  let  them  follow  him,  and  he  would 
soon  put  them  in  possession  of  the  stamped  paper. 

He  is  joined  at  first  by  a  few  popular  chiefs  ;  all  the  rest  follow  their 
example.  A  deputation  is  sent  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  to  inform 
him  that  he  will  do  well  to  deliver  up  the  stamped  paper.  He  en- 
deavored at  first  to  gain  time,  alleging  that  the  governor,  Henry 
Moore,  was  expected  shortly,  and  would  determine  what  was  proper 
in  this  conjuncture.  The  answer  wras  by  no  means  satisfactory.  It 
was  represented  more  imperiously  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  that 
peaceably  or  by  force,  the  people  must  have  the  stamped  paper  ; 
and  that  a  moment's  delay  might  cause  the  effusion  of  blood.  To 
avoid,  therefore,  a  greater  evil,  he  consented  to  put  it  in  their  hands ; 
and  they,  with  great  exultation,  deposited  the  same  in  the  City-Hall. 
Ten  bales,  however,  which  arrived  afterwards,  were  seized  by  the 
populace  and  burnt. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disorders  committed  in  New  York  by  the 
lower  classes,  citizens  of  a  more  quiet  character  abounded  in  this 
city  ;  who,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  averse  to  the  pretensions 
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of  the  British  parliament,  and  especially  to  the  stamp  act,  on  the 
other,  felt  an  equal  abhorrence  for  these  excesses  of  popular  inso- 
lence ;  well  knowing,  that  they  are  only  excited  by  the  worthless 
and  desperate,  who  alone  can  be  gainers  by  anarchy.  Believing, 
therefore,  it  was  no  longer  advisable  to  leave  the  headlong  multitude 
without  a  check,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  essential  to  direct 
their  movements  towards  the  object  proposed  by  themselves,  they 
convoked  a  general  meeting  of  the  people,  in  the  fields  adjacent  to 
the  city.  It  was  there  proposed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  persons 
of  known  patriotism,  to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  liberty  in  other 
provinces,  and  communicate  intelligence  of  all  occurrences  ;  in  order 
to  enable  the  people  of  the  different  provinces  to  move,  if  requisite, 
all  at  once,  and  as  it  were  in  a  single  body.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  danger,  since  it  inclined  towards  an  open  re- 
bellion, if  not  even  already  of  this  character. 

Many,  therefore,  who  had  been  nominated  members  of  the  com- 
mittee excused  themselves  upon  various  pretexts  ;  but  finally,  Isaac 
Sears  and  four  others  of  distinguished  intrepidity,  offered  themselves, 
and  were  approved  by  the  multitude.  They  commenced  their  labors 
immediately,  subscribing  the  letters  with  all  their  names.  They  re- 
quested their  correspondents  of  Philadelphia,  to  transmit  their  de- 
spatches to  the  more  southern  colonies  ;  and  the  Bostonians,  to  those 
of  the  north.  This  produced,  as  it  were,  a  second  generation  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  who,  by  means  of  regular  couriers,  were  enabled 
to  reciprocate  intelligence,  and  to  form  a  league  in  opposition  to  par- 
liamentary taxation.  But  if  the  utility  of  a  regular  correspondence 
was  recognised  by  all  the  party,  they  were  not  long  in  perceiving 
that  it  was  insufficient  to  accomplish  their  views.  They  saw  that  it 
was  requisite  to  determine  all  the  principles  of  the  association,  and 
cause  them  to  be  accepted  by  all  its  members,  in  order  that  each 
might  know  his  duty,  and  the  counsels  to  be  pursued.  The  authors 
of  this  plan  believed,  also,  that  as  the  articles  of  confederation  were 
to  be  solemnly  subscribed,  many  even  of  the  adverse  party  would 
not  dare  to  oppose  it,  and  would  therefore  give  their  signatures  : 
they  would  thus  have  been  rendered  accessaries,  and  their  future 
support  consequently  secured.  The  articles  were  soon  drawn  up, 
and  accepted  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  two  provinces  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut :  and  afterwards,  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
by  those  of  the  other  colonies. 

In  the  preamble  to  this  league,  which  was  composed  very  ably, 
the  confederates  affirmed,  that  perverse  men  had  formed  a  design  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  loyal  and  affectionate  American  subjects 
from  his  majesty's  person  and  government,  and  therefore  they  pro- 
fessed and  declared  their  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  king  to  be 
immutable  ;  that  they  would  defend  and  support  the  crown  with  all 
their  forces ;  that  with  the  greatest  promptitude  they  submitted  to 
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its  government,  and  this  in  conformity  to  the  British  constitution, 
founded  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  equity  and  justice  ;  that  every 
violation  of  this  constitution  was  at  the  same  time  a  high  offence 
against  heaven,  and  an  audacious  contempt  of  the  people,  from  whom, 
under  God,  all  just  government  proceeds  ;  that  they  were  therefore 
resolved  to  unite  all  their  endeavors,  their  vigilance  and  their  indus- 
try, to  defeat  these  criminal  designs.  'And  since,'  they  added,  'a 
cerfain  pamphlet,  (thus  designating  a  law  passed  by  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,)  has  appeared  in  America,  under  the  form  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  and  under  the  name  of  the  stamp  act,  although  it  has 
not  been  legally  published  nor  introduced  ;  by  which  the  colonists 
would  be  divested  of  their  dearest  rights,  and  especially  that  of  tax- 
ing themselves  ;  in  order  to  preserve  these  rights  entire,  and  to  de- 
fend them  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  British  constitution,  we 
bind  ourselves,  and  promise  to  march  with  all  our  forces,  and  at  our 
own  expense,  upon  the  first  advice,  to  the  succour  of  those  who  shall 
be  menaced  with  any  peril  whatever,  on  account  of  any  thing  done 
in  opposition  to  the  stamp  act.  We  will  attentively  watch  all  those, 
who,  by  commission  or  of  their  own  accord,  shall  endeavor  to  intro- 
duce the  use  of  stamped  paper,  which  would  be  the  total  subversion 
of  the  English  constitution,  and  of  American  liberty.  We  will  re- 
ciprocally designate  to  each  other  all  persons  of  this  sort  that  we 
may  discover,  whatever  shall  be  their  rank  or  their  names,  and  will 
endeavor,  with  all  our  power,  by  every  lawful  means,  to  bring  these 
traitors  to  their  country  to  condign  punishment.  We  will  defend  the 
liberty  of  the  press  from  all  illegal  violation,  and  from  every  impedi- 
ment which  may  result  from  the  stamp  act;  the  press  being  the  only 
means,  under  Divine  Providence,  of  preserving  our  lives,  liberty, 
and  property.  We  will  also  defend  and  protect  the  judges,  advo- 
cates, attornies,  notaries,  and'  similar  persons,  against  all  penalties, 
fines  or  vexations,  they  may  incur  by  not  conforming  to  the  act 
aforesaid,  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  avocations.' 

Such  was  the  league  of  New  York,  which  increased  the  ardor 
and  concert  of  the  parties,  then  fermenting  at  every  point  of  the 
American  colonies. 

Meanwhile,  the  seeds  of  the  new  doctrine,  in  respect  to  government, 
were  rapidly  propagated  in  the  province  of  New  York  ;  the  public 
journals  offered  them  to  the  daily  consideration  of  their  readers.  It 
was  every  where  asserted,  that  the  colonies  ought  not  to  have  any 
other  connexion  with  Great  Britain  but  that  of  living  under  the  same 
sovereign  ;  and  that  all  dependence  ought  to  cease,  as  to  legislative 
authority. 

These  opinions,  supported  with  equal  ardor  and  ingenuity,  were 
daily  acquiring  new  roots ;  they  were  disseminated  in  the  other  co- 
lonies, and  insensibly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  new 
order  of  things,  towards  which  the  multitude  advanced  without  sus- 
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peering  it,  but  its  leaders,  with  deliberate  purpose.  A  revolution, 
for  which  England,  with  quite  opposite  views,  had  herself  paved  the 
way,  and  prepared  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  merchants  of  New  York  resorted  to  another  mode  of  oppo- 
sition, very  efficacious,  and  well  adapted  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
act.  They  entered  into  reciprocal  agreements,  not  only  to  order  no 
more  goods  from  Great  Britain,  until  the  act  was  repealed,  and  to 
withdraw  all  the  orders  already  given,  and  which  should  not  be  execut- 
ed previous  to  the  1st  of  January,  1766,  but  also,  not  even  to  permit 
the  sale  of  any  English  merchandise,  which  should  be  shipped  after 
this  date.  According  to  the  ordinary  progress  of  minds  once  agitated, 
which  become  continually  more  bold  in  their  opinions,  the  merchants 
added,  that  they  would  persevere  in  these  resolutions,  until  the  acts 
relative  to  sugar,  molasses,  and  bills  of  credit,  were  also  revoked. 
The  same  resolutions  were  voluntarily  adopted  also  by  the  retail 
traders,  who  agreed  not  to  buy  or  sell  any  English  merchandise, 
that  should  be  introduced  into  the  country  in  contravention  of  these 
stipulations. 

The  merchants  and  traders  of  Philadelphia  also  assembled,  and 
entered  into  an  agreement ;  but  not  with  the  same  unanimity.  The 
Quakers  refused  their  concurrence.  They  thought  it  was  prudent, 
however,  to  conform  to  circumstances;  and  wrote  to  England,  re- 
questing that  no  more  goods  might  be  sent  them.  The  Philadelphi- 
ans  went  still  further,  and  prohibited  any  lawyer  from  instituting  an 
action  for  monies  due  to  an  inhabitant  of  England  ;  and  no  American 
was  to  make  any  payment  for  the  benefit  of  a  subject  of  that  king- 
dom, until  the  acts  should  be  repealed.  At  Boston,  although  a  little 
later,  similar  associations  were  formed  ;  and  the  example  of  these 
principal  cities  was  imitated  by  nearly  all  the  other  cities  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  English  America. 

From  these  measures,  England  experienced,  in  her  manufactures, 
an  incalculable  prejudice;  while  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  derived  an 
immense  advantage  from  their  effects  ;  for  the  Americans  resorted  to 
the  latter  country,  to  obtain  such  articles  of  merchandise  as  they 
considered  indispensably  necessary,  and  carried,  in  exchange,  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  seed  of  flax  and  of  hemp.  But  the  colonists 
were  desirous  also  to  withdraw  themselves  from  this  necessity.  A  so- 
ciety of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce,  was  formed  at  New  York, 
after  the  model  of  that  in  London.  Markets  were  opened,  in  different 
places,  for  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  country;  to  which 
were  brought,  in  abundance,  cloths  and  linens,  stuffs  of  wool  and  of 
flax,  works  in  iron,  of  a  tolerable  quality,  though  a  little  rough,  spirits 
distilled  from  barley,  paper  stained  for  hangings,  and  other  articles  of 
general  utility.  That  the  first  materials  of  fabrics  in  wool  might  sus- 
tain no  diminution,  it  was  resolved  to  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
lambs,  and  also  from  buying  meat,  of  any  sort,  of  butchers  who 
should  kill  or  offer  for  sale  any  of  these  animals. 
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Every  citizen,  even  the  most  opulent,  the  most  ostentatious,  conform- 
ing to  the  general  mode,  preferred  to  wear  clothing  made  in  the  conn- 
try,  or  their  old  clothes,  to  using  English  manufactures.  Thus  a  ge- 
neral opinion  obtained,  that  America  could  suffice  to  herself,  without 
need  of  recourse  to  the  industry  and  productions  of  England.  And,  as 
if  these  wounds,  inflicted  upon  the  commerce  of  the  mother  country, 
were  not  sufficiently  severe,  it  was  proposed,  in  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  to  suspend  all  exportation  of  tobacco  to  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  ;  from  which  the  latter  must  have  sustained  a  very  serious 
detriment,  not  only  by  the  diminution  of  public  revenue,  consequent 
to  that  of  the  duties  upon  importation,  but  by  the  diminution  of  com- 
merce itself;  for  the  English  supplied  foreign  markets  with  great 
quantities  of  these  tobaccos. 

On  the  first  of  November,  the  day  prefixed  by  the  law  for  the 
emission  of  stamped  paper,  not  a  single  sheet  of  it  could  have  been 
found  in  all  the  colonies  of  New  England,  of  New  York,  of  New 
Jersey,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  two  Carolinas.  It 
had  either  been  committed  to  the  flames  during  the  popular  commo- 
tions, or  sent  hack  to  England,  or  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  party 
in  opposition,  who  guarded  it  carefully.  Hence  originated  a  sud- 
den suspension,  or  rather  a  total  cessation,  of  all  business  that  could 
not  be  transacted  without  stamped  paper.  The  printers  of  news- 
papers only  continued  their  occupation  ;  alleging  for  excuse,  that  if 
they  had  done  otherwise,  the  people  would  have  given  tbem  such 
^admonitions  as  they  little  coveted.  None  would  receive  the  gazettes 
coming  from  Canada,  as  they  were  printed  upon  stamped  paper. 
The  courts  of  justice  were  closed  ;  the  ports  were  shut ;  even  mar- 
riages, were  no  longer  celebrated  ;  and  in  a  word,  an  absolute  stag- 
nation in  all  the  relations  of  social  life  was  established. 

The  governors  of  the  provinces,  though  bound  by  their  oaths,  and 
the  severest  penalties,  to  cause  the  stamp  act  to  be  executed,  con- 
sidering, on  the  one  hand,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Americans,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  stamped  paper,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  towns,  considering  also  the  incalculable  detri- 
ment that  must  result,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  individuals,  from  a 
totai  stagnation  of  all  civil  transactions,  resolved  to  grant  letters  of 
dispensation  to  such  as  requested  them,  and  particularly  to  ships 
about  to  sail  from  the  ports  ;  for  the  captains,  without  this  precau- 
tion, would  have  been  liable  to  heavy  penalties,  in  other  ports  of  the 
British  dominions,  for  not  having  conformed  to  the  stamp  act.  The 
lieutenant-governor  of  South  Carolina,  the  governor  being  absent, 
alone  obstinately  persisted  in  exacting  a  strict  execution  of  the  law, 
and  never  consented  to  grant  dispensations.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  great  was  the  damage  sustained,  in  all  civil  transactions, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  opulent  colony,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
stinacy shown  by  the  two  parties. 
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But  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  the  most  populous  of  all,  and 
that  in  which  the  opposition  to  the  designs  of  England  was  the  most 
determined  and  the  most  universal,  took  another  resolution,  of  ex- 
treme importance,  which  was  soon  adopted  by  all  the  others.  The 
leading  patriots  of  Massachusetts  reflected  that  popular  commotions 
are  commonly  of  little  duration  ;  and  that  governments,  to  preserve 
their  dignity,  are  more  disposed  to  punish  their  authors,  than  to  re- 
move their  causes;  and  consequently,  that  both  reasons  of  state,  and 
the  wounded  pride  of  those  they  had  braved,  would  be  united  against 
them.  They  reflected,  also,  that  the  regular  correspondence  esta- 
blished between  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  different  provinces,  al- 
though of  great  importance  to  diffuse  and  uphold  a  common  opinion, 
was  still  but  a  correspondence  of  private  men,  acting  by  no  public 
authority ;  and  that,  although  the  assemblies  of  representatives  of 
each  province,  had  opposed  the  late  laws  by  suitable  deliberations, 
yet  these  acts  were  but  the  remonstrances  of  particular  provinces, 
which  did  not  represent  the  entire  united  body  of  the  English  colo- 
nies. They  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  measures  preliminary  to  the 
formation  of  a  general  congress,  to  which  each  of  the  provinces 
should  send  its  deputies,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  general  and 
public  confederacy  against  the  laws  of  which  America  complained. 
They  hoped  that  England  would  pay  more  regard  to  the  opposition 
and  remonstrances  of  such  a  body  than  to  those  of  private  individuals, 
or  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  separated  one  from  another.  Per- 
haps they  also  hoped,  as  they  probably  already  meditated  the  design 
of  independence,  that,  by  means  of  this  congress,  the  colonies  would 
become  accustomed  to  act  in  concert,  and  consider  themselves  as  a 
a  single  and  united  nation.  The  first  authors  of  this  deliberation 
were  the  Otises,  father  and  son,  and  James  Warren,  who  took  a  more 
active  part  than  others  in  affairs  of  this  nature. 

The  proposition  having  been  submitted  to  the  house  of  assembly, 
it  was  immediately  adopted,  by  passing  a  resolution,  that  it  was  high- 
ly expedient  to  form  a  congress  without  delay,  to  be  composed  of  all 
the  deputies  that  should  be  sent  by  the  houses  of  representatives  or 
burgesses  of  the  different  colonies,  to  consult  together  respecting  the 
present  occurrences,  and  to  form  and  transmit  to  England,  the  re- 
monstrances which  might  be  deemed  proper.  It  was  decided,  that 
this  congress  should  be  convoked  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  October. 

This  was  the  first  general  congress  held  in  the  colonies,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  tumults ;  it  served  as  a  model  to  the  other, 
which  governed  the  affairs  of  America  during  the  course  of  the  war 
which  broke  out  some  time  after.  The  other  colonies  addressed 
their  acknowledgments  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  for  its  zeal 
in  the  common  cause;  and  sent  their  deputies  to  the  congress  of 
New  York.     A  memorable  example  !  The  same  councils  which 
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tended  to  establish  a  law  by  the  divisions  supposed  lo  have  resulted 
from  the  conflict  of  interests,  produced,  on  the  contrary,  an  univer- 
sal combination  against  this  law ;  and  where  it  was  expected  to  find 
general  obedience,  an  unanimous  resistance  was  encountered.  A 
manifest  proof,  that  where  no  powerful  armies  exist,  to  constrain  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  all  attempts  to  oppose  it,  are  fraught  with  dan- 
ger. The  rulers  of  free  states  ought  to  show  themselves  their  ad- 
ministrators, rather  than  masters  ;  they  should  be  capable  of  guiding, 
without  frequent  use  of  the  curb,  or  of  the  spur. 

On  Monday,  the  7th  of  October,  1765,  the  delegates  of  the 
American  provinces  convened  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  ballot 
being  taken,  and  the  votes  examined,  Timothy  Ruggles  was  elected 
president.  The  congress,  after  a  long  preamble,  full  of  the  ordinary 
protestations  of  affection  and  loyalty  towards  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  the  English  government,  inserted  a  series  of  fourteen  articles, 
which  were  but  a  confirmation  of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, both  as  men  and  as  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  of  which  we 
have  already  made  frequent  mention  ;  concluding  with  complaints  of 
the  restraints  and  impediments  to  their  commerce,  created  by  the 
late  laws. 

They  afterwards  drew  up  three  petitions,  or  remonstrances,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  to  the  lords  in  parliament,  and  to  the  house  of 
commons.  They  enlarged  upon  the  merits  of  the  Americans,  in 
having  converted  vast  deserts,  and  uncultivated  lands,  into  populous 
cities  and  fertile  fields ;  inhospitable  shores  into  safe  and  commodious 
ports;  tribes  of  ignorant  and  inhuman  savages,  into  civilised  and 
sociable  nations,  to  whom  they  had  communicated  the  knowledge  of 
things,  divine  and  human  ;  and  thus  had  greatly  advanced  the  glory, 
power,  and  prosperity  of  the  British  nation. 

'We  have  always  enjoyed,'  they  said,  'the  privileges  of  English 
subjects ;  to  these  we  are  indebted  for  the  happy  life  we  have  led  for 
so  long  a  time.  We  cannot,  we  ought  not,  to  renounce  them  ;  none 
has  the  right  to  tax  us  but  ourselves.  We  have  been  aggrieved  and 
injured,  beyond  measure,  by  the  late  commercial  restrictions ;  but 
especially  by  the  new  and  extraordinary  act  for  imposing  stamp  du- 
ties. The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  colonies  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  pay  these  duties ;  and,  though  it  were  possible,  the  payment 
would  soon  drain  them  of  all  their  specie.  The  execution  of  these 
laws  would,  by  reaction,  become  extremely  detrimental  to  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  Great  Britain.  The  colonies  owe  an  immensely 
heavy  debt,  as  well  to  England  for  British  manufactures,  as  to  their 
own  inhabitants,  for  advances  made,  by  them,  for  the  public  service, 
in  the  late  war.  It  is  evident,  the  more  the  commerce  of  the  colo- 
nies is  favored,  the  more  also  that  of  England  is  promoted  and  in- 
creased. In  such  a  country  as  America,  where  the  lands  are  ex- 
tremely divided,  and  transfers  of  property  very  frequent,  where  a 
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multiplicity  of  transactions  take  place  every  day,  the  stamp  act  is  not 
only  vexatious,  but  altogether  insupportable  ;  the  house  of  commons 
cannot,  at  so  great  a  distance,  be  acquainted  with  our  wants  or  with 
our  faculties  ;  every  one  knows  the  distinction  between  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  parliament,  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  commerce  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  colonial  taxation;  for  the  latter  object,  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  have  been  expressly  instituted  in  the  colonies,  which 
would  become  altogether  useless,  if  the  parliament  should  arrogate 
the  right  of  imposing  taxes  ;  the  colonists  have  never  obstructed,  but 
have  always  promoted  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  the  interests  of 
the  crown  ;  they  bear  a  filial  affection  towards  the  government  and 
people  of  England  ;  they  love  their  opinions,  their  manners,  their 
customs,  they  cherish  the  ancient  relations,  which  unite  them  ;  they 
hope,  therefore,  that  their  humble  representations  will  be  heard  ;  that 
their  deplorable  situation  will  be  taken  into  a  just  consideration  ;  that 
the  acts  which  have  oppressed  their  commerce  and  their  property, 
with  such  grievances,  will  be  repealed,  or  that  the  British  govern- 
ment will  otherwise  relieve  the  American  people,  as  in  its  wisdom 
and  goodness  shall  seem  meet.' 

But,  as  if  they  feared  being  called  to  participate  in  the  general 
representation  in  parliament,  by  sending  their  delegates  also,  they 
inserted  in  their  petitions,  an  assertion  entirely  new,  which  was,  that 
considering  the  remote  situation,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  co- 
lonies, it  would  be  impracticable  that  they  should  be  otherwise  repre- 
sented, than  by  their  provincial  assemblies.  Another  of  their  com- 
plaints was  directed  against  the  clauses  of  the  late  laws,  by  which 
the  penalties  and  forfeitures,  that  might  be  incurred  by  the  violation 
of  the  late  regulations,  and  of  the  stamp  act,  were  not  to  be  decided 
as  in  England,  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  but,  at  the  election  of  the 
informer,  by  one  of  the  courts  of  admiralty.  Thus,  they  affirmed, 
at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  first  suborner,  they  were  liable  to  be 
carried,  for  trial,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  right,  so  dear  to  all, 
of  being  tried  by  a  jury  ;  their  fortunes,  their  characters,  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  judge. 

The  24th  of  October,  it  was  determined  by  congress,  that  the  pe- 
titions should  be  preferred  in  England,  with  the  requisite  solicitations, 
by  special  agents,  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  several 
provinces,  and  indemnified  for  all  their  expenses.  The  day  follow- 
ing, having  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  it  was  convened,  the 
congress  dissolved  itself. 

The  news  of  the  disturbances  excited  in  America,  by  the  stamp 
act,  being  arrived  in  England,  the  minds  of  all  were  deeply  but  dif- 
ferently affected,  according  to  their  various  opinions  and  interests. 

The  merchants,  foreseeing  that  the  sums  they  had  lent  the  Ameri- 
cans could  not  be  reimbursed,  censured,  and  detested  the  extraordi- 
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nary  law  which  had  interrupted  the  ancient  course  of  things.  The 
greater  part  of  them  did  not  blame,  but  even  appeared  to  approve 
the  resolution  taken  by  the  Americans,  to  discontinue  all  remittances 
to  England,  persuaded  that  the  new  duties  had  deprived  them  of  the 
means.  The  manufacturers,  finding  their  orders  diminished,  and 
their  business  rapidly  declining,  were  reduced  to  the  grealest  straits, 
and  many  to  ruin.  Some  abandoned  themselves  to  dejection  and 
despondency,  others  manifested  a  lofty  indignation  at  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  Americans.  Disputations  and  controversies,  were 
without  number.  Pamphlets  were  daily  published,  written  upon  dif- 
ferent, and  even  opposite  principles.  In  some,  the  Americans  were 
extravagantly  extolled,  and  praised  as  the  defenders  of  liberty,  the 
destroyers  of  tyranny,  the  protectors  and  supporters  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  man  upon  earth  ;  in  others,  they  were  acrimoniously  accused 
of  ingratitude,  avarice,  turbulence,  suspicion,  and  finally,  of  rebellion. 

Those  who  in  parliament,  or  elsewhere,  had  promoted  the  late 
laws,  were  disposed  to  employ  force,  and  constrain  the  obedience  of 
the  Americans  at  all  hazards;  and  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
the  authors  of  such  enormities.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
opposed  the  act,  declared  for  more  lenient  measures  ;  they  affirmed, 
that  all  other  means  should  be  tried  before  resorting  to  force  ;  that 
an  attempt  should  first  be  made  to  sooth  the  minds  of  the  colonists, 
as  it  was  never  too  late  to  employ  coercion  ;  that  the  signal  of  civil 
war  once  given,  the  first  blood  once  shed,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
the  consequences,  or  the  termination  of  the  contest. 

It  was  believed,  at  the  time,  that  lord  Bute,  who  had  the  king's 
entire  confidence,  and,  concealed  behind  the  scenes,  was  the  promp- 
ter of  all,  had  strongly  advised  to  trample  down  all  obstacles,  and  to 
use  the  promptest  means  to  subdue  all  opposition.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  royal  household,  who  in  their  ambrosial  life  are  ignorant  of 
human  miseries,  would  have  winged  the  despatches  to  America  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  members  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  itself,  for- 
getting the  clemency  of  their  character,  professed  the  same  senti- 
ments ;  perhaps  they  already  imagined  that  the  Americans,  being 
reduced  to  submission,  and  the  petulance,  as  they  said,  of  their  spi- 
rits brought  under  the  curb,  to  prevent  the  return  of  similar  disorders, 
it  would  be  determined  to  introduce  in  the  colonies,  the  English  hie- 
rarchy. It  was  also  known  that  the  king  was  inclined  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  stamp  act,  but  that  if  this  could  not  be  effected 
without  bloodshed,  he  wished  its  repeal. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministry,  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  restraints 
imposed  on  American  commerce,  and  of  the  stamp  act,  had  received 
their  dismission.  In  appearance,  and  perhaps  in  reality,  this  change 
took  place  on  account  of  the  coldness  with  which  they  had  proposed 
and  supported  the  regency  bill,  before  the  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
such  at  least  was  the  general  opinion  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
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it  was  occasioned  by  the  alarming  commotions  raised  in  England  by 
the  silk-weavers,  who  complained  of  the  declension  of  their  manu- 
facture. The  cause  of  which  was  imputed,  by  some,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  an  unusual  quantity  of  foreign  silks,  and  particularly  those 
of  France  ;  but,  the  real  or  principal  cause,  was  the  diminution  of 
purchases  for  American  account.  Perhaps  also,  the  government  al- 
ready suspected,  or  was  apprised  of  the  tumults  in  America.  But 
it  was  given  out  and  circulated  with  much  industry,  that  the  change 
of  ministry  ought  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  statute  of  regency. 
The  government  thus  sheltered  itself  from  the  blame  incurred  by  the 
new  direction  given  to  the  affairs  of  America,  and  left  the  people  at 
liberty  to  throw  it  upon  the  late  ministry.  For  it  is  a  salutary  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  constitution,  that  when  in  consequence  of  a 
false  or  unfortunate  measure,  the  state  is  menaced  with  serious  dan- 
gers, (as  this  measure  could  not,  however,  be  renounced  without 
prejudice  to  the  dignity  of  government)  some  occasion  of  a  nature 
quite  foreign,  is  eagerly  sought  as  a  pretext  for  dismissing  the  minis- 
ters. Then,  without  other  accusation,  the  censure  attaches  to  them; 
the  affair  is  again  brought  under  deliberation,  and  the  plan  of  con- 
duct is  entirely  changed.,  Thus  it  is  seen,  that  what,  in  other  go- 
vernments, where  the  sovereign  is  absolute,  could  only  be  obtained 
by  his  abdication,  or  otherwise  would  expose  the  state  to  the  most 
disastrous  events,  and  perhaps  total  ruin,  is  easily  obtained  in  Eng- 
land, by  a  simple  change  of  ministers.  In  this  manner  the  wishes 
of  the  nation  are  gratified  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  the  throne, 
or  the  security  of  the  state.  But,  as  in  all  human  things  evil  is  al- 
ways mingled  with  good,  this  procedure  has  also  its  inconveniences, 
and  the  new  ministers- are  placed  in  a  situation  full  of  embarrassment; 
for  to  march  in  a  direction  altogether  opposite  to  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors, would  be  giving  a  complete  triumph  to  the  factious,  to 
insurgents,  to  enemies,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  would  tend  to  ani- 
mate them  with  new  audacity.  On  the  other  hand,  to  follow  tamely 
the  same  track,  would  be  continuing  in  evil,  and  doing  precisely  that 
which  it  is  desired  to  avoid.  It  happens,  therefore,  too  often,  that 
the  new  ministers  are  obliged  to  pursue  a  certain  middle  course, 
which  rarely  leads  to  any  desirable  end.  A  remarkable  example  of 
which,  is  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  events  we  retrace. 

The  marquis  of  Rockingham,  one  of  the  wealthiest  noblemen  of 
the  kingdom,  and  much  esteemed  by  all  for  the  vigor  of  his  genius, 
and  especially  for  the  sincerity  of  his  character,  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  in  the  room  of  George  Grenville,  the  other 
departments  of  the  ministry  passed  from  the  friends  of  the  latter  to 
the  friends  of  the  former.  The  greater  part  were,  or  at  least  pro- 
fessed to  be,  friendly  to  the  American  cause.  One  of  them,  general 
Conway,  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  ; 
and  no  choice  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  Americans. 
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The  new  ministers  soon  turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
colonies,  which  they  resolved  to  meliorate,  by  procuring  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  laws  which  had  caused  such  bitter  complaints,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  stamp  act.  But  this  they  could  not  do  at  present, 
without  a  great  prejudice  to  the  dignity  of  government ;  it  was  also 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  regular  meeting  of  parliament,  which  is 
usually  convened  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  finally,  it  was  requisite  to 
take,  at  least  in  appearance,  sufficient  time  to  acquaint  themselves 
thoroughly  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  America,  and  to  weigh  them 
with  much  deliberation,  in  order  to  lay  them  before  parliament  with 
all  due  precision  and  illustrations.  They  endeavored,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  sooth  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  and  bring  them  back  to 
reason,  by  pruning  from  the  odious  acts  all  the  conditions  that  could 
be  removed  by  an  extreme  laxity  of  interpretation  ;  by  speaking  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  with  great 
indulgence  of  the  American  disturbances ;  and  by  encouraging  the 
colonists  themselves  to  hope  that  their  grievances  would  be  redressed. 

The  board  of  treasury  decided  that  all  the  produce  of  the  Ameri- 
can  stamp  duties  should  be  paid,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  deputy 
paymaster  in  America,  to  defray  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and 
any  military  expenses  incurred  in  the  colonies. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  trade,  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  energetic  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  were  ur- 
gent in  their  representations  to  the  king,  that  he  should  notice  them, 
by  a  declaration  of  the  royal  disapprobation,  and  send  instructions 
to  the  agents  of  the  crown  in  Virginia,  to  enforce  the  strict  execution 
of  the  stamp  act,  and  all  other  laws  proceeding  from  the  legitimate 
authority  of  parliament.  But  all  this  was  but  a  vain  demonstration, 
for  they  well  knew  that  their  opinion  would  not  be  approved  by  the 
king's  privy  council.  In  effect,  the  council  decided  that  the  present 
matter  could  not  be  determined  by  the  king  in  his  privy  council,  but 
was  within  the  competency  of  parliament. 

The  resolutions  of  the  other  colonial  assemblies  having  been  de- 
nounced to  the  king,  the  privy  council  made  the  same  answer  in 
respect  to  them.  Thus  it  was  apparent,  that  a  disposition  existed  to 
discourage  all  deliberations  directed  against  America. 

The  secretary  of  state,  Conway,  found  himself  in  a  very  difficult 
situation.  He  could  not  but  condemn  the  excesses  to  which  the 
Americans  had  abandoned  themselves  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
detested  the  thought  of  procuring,  by  force,  the  execution  of  a  lawT 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  such  commotions,  and  was  considered 
by  the  new  ministers,  and  by  himself,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
if  not  unjust,  certainly  at  least,  unseasonable  and  prejudicial.  He, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  temporising  and  subterfuges ;  and  display- 
ed in  all  his  conduct  a  surprising  address. 
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In  the  letters  addressed  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  and 
to  the  other  colonial  governors,  he  expressed  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
attachment  of  the  mass  of  the  Virginians  to  the  mother  country  ; 
that  the  violent  proceedings  of  some  among  them,  had  in  no  degree 
diminished  the  confidence  his  majesty  had  always  placed  in  his  good 
colony  of  Virginia  ;  that  neither  the  crown  nor  its  servants  had  any 
intention  to  violate  the  real  rights  and  liberties  of  any  part  of  his 
majesty's  dominions  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  would 
never  endure  that  the  dignity  of  parliament  should  be  made  a  sa- 
crifice to  certain  local  and  anticipated  opinions.  He  therefore  ex- 
horted the  governors  to  maintain,  with  all  their  power,  but  by  all 
prudent  measures,  the  just  rights  of  the  British  government,  (without, 
however,  explaining  what  rights  were  intended.)  He  recommended 
to  them,  especially,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
provinces  committed  to  their  care  ;  then,  adverting  to  the  violences 
and  outrages  which  had  taken  place  in  the  colonies,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attribute  them  to  the  lowest  of  the  population,  always  fond  of 
change  ;  he  was  confident,  the  better  and  wiser  part  of  the  citizens 
had  taken  no  part  in  them,  who  must  know  that  submission  and  de- 
cency are  more  efficacious  than  violence  and  outrage,  to  obtain 
redress,  indulgence  and  favor.  '  If  prudence  and  lenity  should  prove 
insufficient  to  calm  the  fermentation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order,  by  such  a  timely  ex- 
ertion of  force  as  the  occasion  might  require  ;  for  which  purpose, 
they  would  make  the  proper  applications  to  general  Gage  or  lord 
Colvil,  commanders  of  his  majesty's  land  and  naval  forces  in 
America.' 

He  praised,  however,  the  patience  and  magnanimity  of  the  govern- 
or of  New  York,  in  having  abstained  from  firing  the  artillery  of  the 
fort  on  the  infatuated  populace,  which  so  provokingly  approached  ; 
and  testified  his  joy,  that  amidst  so  many  disorders  no  blood  had 
been  spilt.  He  remarked  that  the  distance  of  places  prevented  him 
from  giving  them  more  precise  instructions ;  and,  finally,  that  he 
placed  great  reliance  upon  their  wisdom,  discretion  and  prudence. 

These  despatches  of  the  secretary  of  state,  sufficiently  evince 
what  was  his  mode  of  thinking,  with  respect  to  American  affairs  ; 
for,  although  he  recommends  the  employment  of  force,  if  requisite, 
for  the  repression  of  tumults,  he  no  where  speaks  of  constraining  the 
Americans  to  submit  to  the  stamp  act. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  storms,  the  year  1 765  approached  its  con- 
clusion, when  the  parliament  was  convoked,  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber. Although  the  king,  in  his  opening  speech,  had  made  mention 
of  American  affairs,  this  subject  which  held  in  suspense  not  only 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  but  even  all  Europe,  was  adjourned 
till  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  14th  of  January,  1766,  the  king  adverted  again  to 
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the  events  which  had  occurred  in  America,  as  matters  of  extreme 
importance,  which  would  require  the  most  serious  attention  of  parlia- 
ment during  its  present  session.  Things  were  on  all  sides  brought 
to  maturity.  The  new  ministers  had  laid  before  parliament  all  the 
information  relating  to  this  subject  ;  and,  having  previously  arranged 
the  system  of  measures  they  intended  to  pursue,  they  were  fully 
prepared  to  answer  the  objections  which  they  knew  it  must  en- 
counter from  the  opposite  party.  Likewise,  those  who  from  per- 
sonal interest  or  from  conviction,  voluntarily  or  at  the  suggestion  of 
others,  proposed  to  support  the  ministers  in  their  debates,  had  made 
all  the  dispositions  they  believed  conducive  to  the  object  in  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  late  ministers,  and  all  their  adherents,  had 
strenuously  exerted  themselves,  in  making  preparations  to  defend  a 
law  they  had  ushered  into  being,  and  the  darling  object  of  their  soli- 
citude ;  fully  appprised,  apart  from  partiality  for  their  own  opinion, 
what  dishonor,  or  at  least  what  diminution  of  credit,  they  must  sus- 
tain from  its  abrogation.  But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  mo- 
tives deducible  from  reasons  of  state,  for  the  maintainance  of  the  law, 
the  prejudice  which  must  result  from  it  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  was  already  but  too  evident. 

Accordingly,  as  if  all  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom  had  leagued 
for  the  purpose,  they  presented  themselves  at  the  bar  of  parliament, 
with  petitions,  tending  to  cause  the  repeal  of  the  act.  They  repre- 
sented how  much  their  commerce  had  been  affected,  in  consequence 
of  the  new  regulations  and  the  new  laws  concerning  America. 

'  At  this  moment,'  they  said,  1  we  see  accumulated  or  perishing  in 
our  warehouses,  immense  quantities  of  British  manufactures,  which 
heretofore  have  found  a  ready  market  in  America  ;  a  very  great 
number  of  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  seamen,  are  without  employ- 
ment, and  destitute  of  support.  England  is  deprived  of  rice,  indigo, 
tobacco,  naval  stores,  oil,  whale  fins,  furs,  potash,  and  other  commo- 
dities of  American  growth,  that  were  brought  by  its  inhabitants  to  our 
ports,  in  exchange  for  British  manufactures.  The  merchants  of 
Great  Britain  are  frustrated  of  the  remittances,  in  bills  of  exchange 
and  bullion,  which  the  Americans  have  hitherto  procured  them  ;  and 
which  they  obtained  in  payment  for  articles  of  their  produce,  not  re- 
quired for  the  British  market,  and  therefore  exported  to  other  places  ; 
already,  many  articles  are  wanting,  heretofore  procured  by  the 
Americans  with  their  own  funds,  and  with  English  manufactures,  and 
which  they  brought  eventually  to  the  ports  of  England.  From  the 
nature  of  this  trade,  consisting  of  British  manufactures  exported, 
and  of  the  import  of  raw  materials  from  America,  it  must  be  deemed 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  British  nation  ;  since,  among  other 
advantages,  it  tended  to  lessen  its  dependence  on  foreign  states  ;  but 
it  is  henceforth  annihilated,  without  the  immediate  interposition  of 
parliament.    The  merchants  of  Great  Britain  are  in  advance  to  the 
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colonists  for  the  sum  of  several  millions  sterling,  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  make  good  their  engagements,  as  they  have  heretofore  done, 
so  great  is  the  damage  they  have  sustained  from  the  regulations  of 
commerce  recently  introduced  ;  and  many  bankruptcies  have  actually 
occurred  of  late  in  the  colonies,  a  thing  almost  without  example  in 
times  past.'  The  petitioners  added,  that  their  situation  was  critical ; 
that  without  the  immediate  succours  of  parliament,  they  must  be 
totally  ruined  ;  that  a  multitude  of  manufacturers  would  likewise  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  subsistence  in  foreign  countries, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  own.  They  implored  the  parliament 
to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  nation  entire,  the  prosperity  of  its 
commerce,  the  abundance  of  its  revenues,  the  power  of  its  navy,  the 
immensity  and  wealth  of  its  navigation,  (the  sources  of  the  true  glory 
of  England,  and  her  strongest  bulwark)  and  finally,  to  maintain  the 
colonies,  from  inclination,  duty,  and  interest,  firmly  attached  to  the 
mother  country. 

The  agent  of  Jamaica  also  presented  a  petition,  in  which  were 
detailed  the  pernicious  effects  produced,  in  that  Island  by  a  stamp  law, 
which  had  originated  in  the  assembly  of  its  own  representatives. 
Other  petitions  were  presented  by  the  agents  of  Virginia  and  Georgia. 
All  these  were  got  up,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ministers.  The  re- 
presentations of  the  congress  of  New  York  were  not  admitted,  be- 
cause this  assembly  was  unconstitutionally  formed. 

Not  trusting  to  these  preparatives,  the  ministers,  passionately  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  revocation,  resolved  to  employ  the  name  and 
authority  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  man  who  enjoyed  at  that  time  the 
greatest  reputation.  He  was  therefore  interrogated,  during  the  de- 
bates, in  the  presence  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  celebrity  of 
the  person,  the  candor  of  his  character,  the  recollection  of  all  the 
services  he  had  rendered  his  country,  and  the  whole  human  race,  by 
his  physical  discoveries,  roused  the  attention  of  every  mind.  The 
galleries  were  crowded  with  spectators,  eager  to  hear  so  distinguished 
an  individual  speak  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  moment.  He  an- 
swered with  gravity,  and  with  extreme  presence  of  mind.  'The 
Americans,'  he  said,  4  already  pay  taxes  on  all  estates,  real  and  per- 
sonal ;  a  poll  tax  ;  a  tax  on  all  offices,  professions,  trades  and  busi- 
nesses, according  to  their  profits  ;  an  excise  on  all  wine,  rum,  and 
other  spirits;  and  a  duty  of  ten  pounds  per  head,  on  all  negroes  im- 
ported ;  with  some  other  duties.  The  assessments  upon  real  and 
personal  estates  amount  to  eighteen  pence  in  the  pound  ;  and  those 
upon  the  profits  of  employments  to  half  a  crown.  The  colonies 
could  not  in  any  way  pay  the  stamp  duty  ;  there  is  not  gold  and  silver 
enough,  in  all  the  colonies,  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  even  for  one  year. 
The  Germans  who  inhabit  Pennsylvania  are  more  dissatisfied  with 
this  duty  than  the  native  colonists  themselves.  The  Americans, 
since  the  new  laws,  have  abated  much  of  their  affection  for  Great 
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Britain,  and  of  their  respect  for  parliament.  There  exists  a  great 
difference  between  internal  and  external  duties;  duties  laid  on  com- 
modities imported  have  no  other  effect  than  to  raise  the  price  of  these 
articles  in  the  American  market ;  they  make,  in  fact,  a  part  of  this 
price  ;  but  it  is  optional  with  the  people  either  to  buy  them  or  not, 
and  consequently  to  pay  the  duly  or  not.  But  an  internal  tax  is  forc- 
ed from  the  people  without  their  own  consent,  if  not  laid  by  their 
own  representatives.  The  stamp  act  says,  we  shall  have  no  com- 
merce, make  no  exchange  of  property  with  each  other,  neither  pur- 
chase nor  grant,  nor  recover  debts,  we  shall  neither  marry,  nor  make 
our  wills,  unless  we  pay  such  and  such  sums  ;  and  thus  it  is  intended 
to  extort  our  money  from  us,  or  ruin  us  by  the  consequences  of  re- 
fusing to  pay  it.  The  American  colonists  could,  in  a  short  time,  find 
in  their  own  manufactures  the  means  of  sufficing  to  themselves. 
The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  would  restore  tranquillity,  and  things 
would  resume  their  pristine  course.' 

Thus  spoke  Franklin ;  and  his  words  were  a  powerful  support  to 
the  ministers.  But  the  advocates  of  the  law  were  not  inactive  ;  and 
they  marshalled  all  their  strength  to  obstruct  their  repeal.  The  dis- 
quisitions and  debates  had  continued  with  equal  warmth  on  both  sides, 
and  the  moment  of  decision  approached  ;  when  George  Grenville, 
the  same  who,  being  prime  minister,  had  first  proposed  the  stamp  act 
in  parliament,  a  man  whose  influence  was  extensive,  and  his  adhe- 
rents very  numerous,  arose  in  his  place,  and  spoke  in  the  following 
terms  ;  *  If  I  could  persuade  myself  that  the  pride  of  opinion,  the 
spirit  of  party,  or  the  affection  which  man  usually  bears  to  things 
done  by  himself,  had  so  fascinated  my  intellectual  sight  and  biassed 
the  faculties  of  my  mind,  as  to  deprive  me  of  all  power  to  see  and 
distinguish  that  which  is  manifest,  I  certainly,  on  this  occasion,  should 
have  intrenched  myself  in  silence,  and  thus  displayed,  if  not  my 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  at  least  my  prudence  and  discretion. 
But,  as  the  affair  now  before  us  has  been  the  subject  of  my  most  at- 
tentive consideration,  and  of  my  most  deliberate  reflection,  at  a  peri- 
od when  the  general  tranquillity  was  uninterrupted  by  scandalous 
excesses ;  and  as,  from  a  contingency  for  which  I  claim  no  merit,  it 
appears  that  to  my  honor  and  reputation  the  honor  and  dignity  of  this 
kingdom  are  attached,  my  prudence  might  be  reputed  coldness,  and 
my  discretion  a  base  desertion. 

4  But  where  is  the  public,  where  is  the  private  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  moderation,  who  is  not  roused  at  the  present  dangers 
which  so  imminently  threaten  the  safety  of  our  country  ? — who  does 
not  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  avert  them  ?  And  who  can  help  in- 
dulging the  most  sinister  anticipations,  in  contemplating  the  new 
counsels  and  fatal  inactivity  of  the  present  servants  of  the  crown  ? 
A  solemn  law  has  been  enacted  in  parliament,  already  a  year  since. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  the  duty  of  ministers  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
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constitution  declares,  that  to  suspend  a  law,  or  the  execution  of  a 
law,  by  royal  authority,  and  without  consent  of  parliament,  is  felony  ; 
in  defiance  of  which,  this  law  has  been  suspended, — has  been  openly- 
resisted, — but  did  I  say  resisted  ?  Your  delegates  are  insulted,  their 
houses  are  pillaged  ;  even  their  persons  are  not  secure  from  violence  ; 
and,  as  if  to  provoke  your  patience,  you  are  mocked  and  braved 
under  the  mouths  of  your  artillery.  Your  ears  are  assailed  from 
every  quarter,  with  protestations  that  obedience  cannot,  shall  not, 
ought  not,  to  be  rendered  to  your  decrees.  Perhaps  other  minis- 
ters, more  old  fashioned,  would  have  thought  it  their  duty,  in  such  a 
case,  to  lend  the  law  the  aid  of  force  ;  thus  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  and  the  authority  of  your  deliberations.  But  those 
young  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  opposite  benches,  and  no  one  knows 
how,  look  upon  these  principles  as  the  antiquated  maxims  of  our 
simple  ancestors,  and  disdain  to  honor  with  their  attention  mere  acts 
of  riot,  sedition,  and  open  resistance.  With  a  patience  truly  exem- 
plary, they  recommend  to  the  governors  lenity  and  moderation  ;  they 
grant  them  permission  to  call  in  the  aid  of  three  or  four  soldiers  from 
general  Gage,  and  as  many  cock-boats  from  lord  Colvil  ;  they  com- 
mend them  for  not  having  employed,  to  carry  the  law  into  effect,  the 
means  which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands. 

'  Be  prepared  to  see  that  the  seditious  are  in  the  right,  and  that 
we  only  are  in  fault ;  such,  assuredly,  is  the  opinion  of  the  ministers. 
And  who  could  doubt  it  ?  They  have  declared  it  themselves,  they 
incessantly  repeat  it,  in  your  presence.  It  is  but  too  apparent  that, 
much  against  their  will,  they  have  at  length  laid  before  you  the  dis- 
orders and  audacious  enormities  of  the  Americans  ;  for  they  began 
in  July,  and  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  January ;  lately,  they  were 
only  occurrences — they  are  now  grown  to  disturbances,  tumults  and 
riots.  I  doubt  they  border  on  open  rebellion  ;  and  if  the  doctrine  I 
have  heard  this  day  be  confirmed,  I  fear  they  will  lose  that  name,  to 
take  that  of  revolution.  May  heaven  bless  the  admirable  resigna- 
tion of  our  ministers ;  but  I  much  fear  we  shall  gather  no  fruits  from 
it  of  an  agreeable  relish.  Occasion  is  fleeting,  the  danger  is  urgent ; 
and  this  undisciplinable  people*  the  amiable  object  of  their  fond  so- 
licitude, of  their  tender  care,  are  forming  leagues,  are  weaving  con- 
spiracies, are  preparing  to  resist  the  orders  of  the  king  and  of  the 
parliament.  Continue  then,  ye  men  of  long  suffering,  to  march  in 
the  way  you  have  chosen  ;  even  repeal  the  law  ;  and  see  how  many 
agents  you  will  find  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  in  execut- 
ing the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  in  augmenting  the  revenues  and  dimi- 
nishing the  burthens  of  your  people  ;  see,  also,  how  many  ministers 
you  will  find,  who,  for  the  public  service,  will  oppose  a  noble  and  in- 
vincible firmness  against  the  cabals  of  malignity,  against  the  power- 
ful combination  of  all  private  interests,  against  the  clamors  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  perversity  of  faction.  In  a  word,  if  you  would 
shiver  all  the  springs  of  government,  repeal  the  law. 
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4 1  hear  it  asserted,  from  every  quarter,  by  these  defenders  of  the 
colonists,  that  they  cannot  be  taxed  by  authority  of  parliament,  be- 
cause they  are  not  there  represented.  But  if  so,  why,  and  by  what 
authority,  do  you  legislate  for  them  at  all  ?  If  they  are  represented, 
they  ought  to  obey  all  laws  of  parliament  whatsoever,  whether  of 
the  nature  of  taxes,  or  any  other  whatever.  If  they  are  not,  they 
ought  neither  to  submit  to  tax  laws  nor  to  any  other.  And  if  you 
believe  the  colonists  ought  not  to  be  taxed  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, from  defect  of  representation,  how  will  you  maintain  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  no  better  represented  than 
the  colonists,  ought  to  submit  to  your  taxation  ?  The  Americans 
have  taken  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  mother  country  ;  and  you 
would  not  only  forgive  their  errors,  dissemble  their  outrages,  remit 
the  punishment  due,  but  surrender  at  discretion,  and  acknowledge 
their  victory  complete  !  Is  this  preventing  popular  commotions  ?  Is 
this  repressing  tumults  and  rebellion  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  foment 
them,  to  encourage  them  to  supply  fresh  fuel  to  the  conflagration  ? 
Let  any  man,  not  blinded  by  the  spirit  of  party,  judge  and  pronounce. 
I  would  freely  listen  to  the  councils  of  clemency,  I  would  even  con- 
sent to  the  abrogation  of  the  law,  if  the  Americans  had  requested 
it  in  a  decent  mode  ;  but  their  modes  are  outrages,  derision,  and 
the  ways  of  force  ;  pillage,  plunder,  arms  and  open  resistance  to  the 
will  of  government.  It  is  a  thing  truly  inadmissible,  and  altogether 
new,  that,  at  any  moment,  whenever  the  fancy  may  take  them,  or  the 
the  name  of  a  law  shall  happen  to  displease  them,  these  men  should 
at  once  set  about  starving  our  manufacturers,  and  refuse  to  pay  what 
they  owe  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The  officers  of  the 
crown,  in  America,  have  repeatedly  solicited,  and  earnestly  entreat- 
ed, the  ministers,  to  furnish  them  with  proper  means  to  carry  the  law 
into  effect;  but  the  latter  have  disregarded  their  instances  ;  and,  by 
this  negligence,  the  American  tumults  have  taken  the  alarming  cha- 
racter we  see.  And  shall  we  now  suffer  the  ministers  to  come  and 
allege  the  effects  of  their  own  neglect,  to  induce  us  to  sacrifice  the 
best  interests  of  this  kingdom,  the  majesty,  the  power,  and  even  the 
reputation  of  the  government,  to  an  evil,  overgrown  indeed,  but  not 
past  cure,  the  moment  a  suitable  resolution  is  demonstrated  to  bring 
this  infatuated  multitude  to  a  sense  of  duty  ?  But,  again,  if  the 
colonists  are  exempted,  by  their  constitutions,  from  parliamentary 
taxes,  as  levies  of  seamen  have  been  either  prohibited  or  restricted 
in  America,  by  different  acts  of  parliament,  it  follows,  of  necessity, 
that  they  are  not  bound  either  to  furnish  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
common  country,  or  money  to  pay  them  ;  and  that  England  alone 
must  support  the  burthen  of  the  maintainance  and  protection  of  these 
her  ungrateful  children.  If  such  a  partiality  should  be  established, 
it  must  be  at  the  hazard  of  depopulating  this  kingdom,  and  of  dis- 
solving that  original  compact  upon  which  all  human  societies  repose. 
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'  But  T  hear  these  subtle  doctors  attempting  to  inculcate  a  fantastical 
disti action  between  external  and  internal  taxes,  as  if.  they  were  not 
the  same  as  to  the  effect,  that  of  taking  money  from  the  subjects  for 
the  public  service.  Wherefore,  then,  these  new  councils  f  When  I 
proposed  to  tax  America,  I  asked  the  house  if  any  gentleman  would  ob- 
ject to  the  right  ?  I  repeatedly  asked  it ;  and  no  man  would  attempt  to 
deny  it.  And  tell  me  when  the  Americans  were  emancipated.  When 
they  want  the  protection  of  this  kingdom,  they  are  always  very  ready 
to  ask  it.  This  protection  has  always  been  afforded  them  in  the  most 
full  and  ample  manner ;  and  now  they  refuse  to  contribute  their  mite 
towards  the  public  expenses.  For,  let  not  gentlemen  deceive  them- 
selves, with  regard  to  the  rigor  of  the  tax  ;  it  would  not  suffice  even 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  troops  stationed  in  America ;  but  a 
peppercorn,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  right,  is  of  more  value  than 
millions  without.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  slightness  of  the  tax,  and 
the  urgency  of  our  situation,  the  Americans  grow  sullen,  and  instead 
of  concurring  in  expenses  arising  from  themselves,  they  renounce 
your  authority,  insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say, 
into  open  rebellion. 

4  There  has  been  a  time  when  they  would  not  have  proceeded 
thus  ;  but  they  are  now  supported  by  ministers  more  American  than 
English.  Already,  by  the  artifice  of  these  young  gentlemen,  inflam- 
matory petitions  are  handed  about,  against  us,  and  in  their  favor. 
Even  within  this  house,  even  in  this  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  sedition 
has  found  its  defenders.  Resistance  to  the  laws  is  applauded,  obsti- 
nacy encouraged,  disobedience  extolled,  rebellion  pronounced  a  vir- 
tue !  Oh  more  than  juvenile  imprudence  !  Oh  blind  ambition  of  the 
human  mind  !  But  you  give  a  fatal  example ;  you  will  soon  have 
ample  cause  to  repent  your  own  work. 

4  And  thou,  ungrateful  people  of  America,  is  this  the  return  for  the 
cares  and  fondness  of  thy  ancient  mother  ?  When  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  the  crown,  while  you  yourselves  were  loaded  with  an  enor- 
mous debt,  you  have  given  bounties  on  their  lumber,  on  their  iron, 
their  hemp,  and  many  other  articles.  You  have  relaxed  in  their 
favor,  the  act  of  navigation,  that  palladium  of  the  British  commerce  ; 
and  yet  I  have  been  abused,  in  all  the  public  papers,  as  an  enemy  to 
the  trade  of  America.  I  have  been  charged  with  giving  orders  and 
instructions  to  prevent  the  Spanish  trade.  I  discouraged  no  trade 
but  what  was  illicit,  what  was  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament. 

6  But  it  is  meant  first  to  columniate  the  man,  and  then  destroy  his 
work.  Of  myself  I  will  speak  no  more ;  and  the  substance  of  my 
decided  opinion,  upon  the  subject  of  our  debates,  is  briefly  this ;  let 
the  stamp  act  be  maintained  ;  and  let  the  governors  of  the  American 
provinces  be  provided  with  suitable  means  to  repress  disorders,  and 
carry  the  law  into  complete  effect.' 
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William  Pitt  venerable  for  his  age,  and  still  more  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  his  country,  rose  to  answer  this  discourse  ;  <  I  know 
not  whether  I  ought  most  to  rejoice,  that  the  infirmities  which  have 
been  wasting  for  so  long  a  time,  a  body  already  bowed  by  the  weight 
of  years,  of  late  suspending  their  ordinary  violence,  should  have  al- 
lowed me,  this  day,  to  behold  these  walls,  and  to  discuss,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  tins  august  assembly,  a  subject  of  such  high  importance 
and  which  so  nearly  concerns  the  safety  of  our  country;  or  to  grieve 
at  the  rigor  of  destiny,  in  contemplating  this  country,  which,  within  a 
lew  years  had  arrived  at  such  a  pinnacle  of  splendor  and  majesty,  and 
become  formidable  to  the  universe  from  the  immensity  of  its  power 
now  wasted  by  an  intestine  evil,  a  prey  to  civil  discords,  and  madly 
hastening  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  into  which  the  united  force  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  struggled  in  vain  to  plunge  it 
Would  to  heaven  that  my  health  had  permitted  my  attendance  here 
when  it  was  first  proposed  to  tax  America  !  If  my  feeble  voice  should 
not  have  been  able  to  avert  the  torrent  of  calamities  which  has  fallen 
upon- us,  and  the  tempest  which  threatens  us,  at  least  my  testimony 
would  have  attested  that  I  had  no  part  in  them. 

'  It  is  now  an  act  that  has  passed  ;  I  would  speak  with  decency  of 
every  act  of  this  house,  but  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  house 
to  speak  ot  it  with  freedom.    Assuredly,  a  more  important  subject 
never  engaged  your  attention,  that  subject  only  excepted,  when,  near 
a  century  ago,  it  was  the  question  whether  you  yourselves  were  to  be 
bound  or  free.    Those  who  have  spoken  before  me,  with  so  much 
vehemence,  would  maintain  the  act  because  our  honor  demands  it 
It  gentlemen  consider  the  subject  in  that  light,  they  leave  all  mea- 
sures of  right  and  wrong  to  follow  a  delusion  that  may  lead  to  de- 
struction.   But  can  the  point  of  honor  stand  opposed  against  justice 
against  reason,  against  right?  Wherein  can  honor  better  consist  than 
m  doing  reasonable  things  ?  It  is  my  opinion  that  England  has  no  right 
to  tax  the  colonies.    At  the  same  time,  I  assert  the  authority  of  this 
kingdom  over  the  colonies  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme,  in  every 
circumstance  of  government  and  legislation  whatsoever.    The  colo- 
nists are  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  your- 
selves to  all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges of  Englishmen.   Equally  bound  by  its  laws,  and  equally  partici- 
pating of  the  constitution  of  this  free  country.    The  Americans  are 
the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  England.    Taxation  is  no  part  of  the 
governing  or  legislative  power.    The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and 
grant  of  the  commons  alone.    In  legislation,  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  are  alike  concerned  ;  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the 
crown  to  a  tax,  is  only  necessary  to  close  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The 
gilt  and  grant  is  of  the  commons  alone;  now  this  house  represents 
the  commons,  as  they  virtually  represent  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants ; 
when,  therefore  in  this  house,  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant 
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what  is  our  own.  But  in  an  American  tax,  what  do  we  do  ?  We, 
your  majesty's  commons  of  Great  Britain,  give  and  grant  to  your 
majesty,  what  ?  Our  own  property  ?  No.  We  give  and  grant  to  your 
majesty,  the  property  of  your  commons  of  America.  It  is  an  absurd- 
ity in  terms.  It  was  just  now  affirmed,  that  no  difference  exists  be- 
tween internal  and  external  taxes,  and  that  taxation  is  an  essential 
part  of  legislation.  Are  not  the  crown  and  the  peers  equally  legis- 
lative powers  with  the  .commons  ?  If  taxation  be  a  part  of  simple 
legislation,  the  crown,  the  peers,  have  rights  in  taxation  as  well  as 
yourselves ;  rights  which  they  will  claim,  which  they  will  exercise, 
whenever  the  principal  can  be  supported  by  power. 

'  There  is  an  idea  in  some,  that  the  Americans  are  virtually  re- 
presented in  this  house  ;  but  I  would  fain  know  by  what  province, 
county,  city,  or  borough,  they  are  represented  here  f  No  doubt  by 
some  province,  county,  city,  or  borough,  never  seen  or  known  by 
them  or  their  ancestors,  and  which  they  never  will  see  or  know. 

1  The  commons  of  America,  represented  in  their  several  assem- 
blies, have  ever  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of  this,  their  con- 
stitutional right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money.  They  would 
have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it. 

'  I  come  not  here  armed  at  all  points,  with  law  cases,  and  acts  of 
parliament,  with  the  statute  book  doubled  down  in  dog's  ears,  as  my 
valiant  adversary  has  done.  But  I  know,  at  least,  if  we  are  to  take 
example  from  ancient  facts,  that,  even  under  the  most  arbitrary 
reigns,  parliaments  were  ashamed  of  taxing  a  people  without  their  con- 
sent, and  allowed  them  representatives ;  and  in  our  own  limes,  even 
those  who  send  no  members  to  parliament,  are  all  at  least  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain.  Many  have  it  in  their  option  to  be  actually  repre- 
sented. They  have  connexions  with  those  that  elect,  and  they  have 
influence  over  them.  Would  to  heaven  that  all  were  better  repre- 
sented than  they  are  !  It  is  the  vice  of  our  constitution  ;  perhaps  the 
day  will  arrive,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  hope,  when  the  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, this  essential  part  of  our  civil  organisation,  and  principal 
safeguard  of  our  liberty,  will  be  carried  to  that  perfection,  which  every 
good  Englishman  must  desire. 

'It  has  been  asked,  when  were  the  Americans  emancipated?  But 
I  desire  to  know  when  they  were  made  slaves  f 

'  It  is  said,  that  in  this  house  the  signal  of  resistance  has  been  given, 
that  the  standard  of  rebellion  has  been  erected  ;  and  thus  it  is  at- 
tempted to  stigmatise  the  fairest  prerogative  of  British  senators,  that 
of  speaking  what  they  think,  and  freely  discussing  the  interests  of 
their  country.  They  have  spoken  their  sentiments  with  freedom, 
against  this  unhappy  act ;  they  have  foreseen,  they  have  predicted 
the  perils  that  impend  ;  and  this  frankness  is  imputed  as  a  crime. 
Sorry  I  am  to  observe,  that  we  can  no  longer  express  our  opinions  in 
this  house,  without  being  exposed  to  censure;  we  must  prepare  for 
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a  disastrous  futurity,  if  we  do  not  oppose,  courageously,  with  our 
tongues  our  hearts,  our  hands,  the  tyranny  with  which  we  are 
menaced.    I  hear  it  said,  that-America  is  obstinate,  Am  rica  is 
almost  m  open  rebellion.     I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted 
Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instrument's  to 
make  slaves  of  ourselves.    The  honorable  member  has  said  a  so 
for  he  ,s  fluent  m  words  of  bitterness,  that  America  is  ungrateful  i 
he  boasts  of  his  bounties  towards  her ;  but  are  not  these  bounties 
.mended,  finally,  for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom  ?  And  how  is  it 
true  that  America  is  ungrateful  ?   Does  she  not  voluntarily  hold  a 
good  correspondence  with  us  ?  The  profits  to  Great  Britain,  from 
her  commerce  with  the  colonies,  are  two  millions  a  year.    This  is 
tile  lund  that  earned  you  triumphantly  through  the  last  war.  The 
estates  that  were  rented  at  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  seventy- 
years  ago,  are  at  three  thousand  pounds  at  present.    You  owe  this 
to  America.    This  is  the  price  she  pays  for  your  protection.    I  omit 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  colonies  ;  the  migration  of  new  in- 
habits from  every  part  of  Europe  ;  and  the  ulterior  progress  of 
American  commerce,  should  it  be  regulated  by  judicious  laws 
And  shall  we  hear  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a  boast  that  he 
can  fetch  a  peppercorn  into  the  exchequer,  to  the  loss  of  millions  to 
the  nation  i  The  gentleman  complains  that  he  has  been  misrepre- 

mon  to  all  that  fill  h,gh  stations,  and  take  a  leading  part  in  public 
attairs.  He  says,  also,  that  when  he  first  asserted  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  tax  America,  he  was  not  contradicted.  I  know  not  how 
it  is  but  there  is  a  modesty  in  this  house,  which  does  not  choose  to 
contradict  a  minister.  If  gentlemen  do  not  get  the  better  of  this 
modesty,  perhaps  the  collective  body  may  begin  to  abate  of  its  re- 
spect for  the  representative.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  without 
doors,  and  more  than  is  discreet,  of  the  power,  of  the  strength,  of 
America.  But,  m  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  force  of 
this  country  can  crush  America  to  atoms ;  but  on  the  ground  of  this 
tax,  when  it  is  w,shed  to  prosecute  an  evident  injustice,  I  am  one 
who  will  hft  my  hands  and  my  voice  against  it. 

'  In  such  a  cause,  your  success  would  be  deplorable,  and  victory 
hazardous     America  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  maZ 

stfmZ  ,  embraC!  'u6  pi"T  °f  the  Stat6'  and  Pu»  dow"  ">e  eon- 
shea  h  th^  §  7-  h6r-  t  this  y°Ur  boasted  Peace  ?-not  to 
sheath  the  sword  m  its  scabbard,  but  to  sheath  it  in  the  bowels  of 
your  countrymen  ?  Will  you  quarrel  with  yourselves,  now  the 
who  e  house  of  Bourbon  ,s  united  against  you  f-while  France  dis- 
turbs your  fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  embarrasses  your  slave  trade 
with  Afnca,  and  w.thholds  from  your  subjects  in  Canada  their  pro- 
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perty  stipulated  by  treaty  ? — while  the  ransom  for  the  Manillas  is 
denied  by  Spain,  and  its  gallant  conqueror  traduced  into  a  mean 
plunderer  ?  The  Americans  have  not  acted  in  all  things  with  pru- 
dence and  temper.  They  have  been  wronged.  They  have  been 
driven  to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you  punish  them  for  the  mad- 
ness you  have  occasioned  ?  Rather  let  prudence  and  benignity  come 
first  from  the  strongest  side.  Excuse  their  errors  ;  learn  to  honor 
their  virtues.  Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  house 
what  is  really  my  opinion.  I  consider  it  most  consistent  with  our 
dignity,  most  useful  to  our  liberty,  and  in  every  respect  the  safest  for 
this  kingdom,  that  the  stamp  act  be  repealed,  absolutely,  totally,  and 
immediately.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  sovereign  authority  of  this 
country  over  the  colonies  be  asserted  in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be 
devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legislation  whatso- 
ever ;  that  we  may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufactures,  and 
exercise  every  power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking  their  money 
out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent.' 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a  firm  and  solemn  tone,  by  a  man 
of  so  great  authority,  acted  with  extreme  force  upon  the  minds  of 
the  hearers. 

They  still  retained,  however,  a  deep  resentment,  on  account  of  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  Americans  ;  and  perhaps  the  repeal  of 
the  act  would  not  have  taken  place,  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  minis- 
ters had  not  accompanied  it  with  the  declaration  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  Some  also  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  affair  was 
much  facilitated  by  the  promise  of  an  early  repeal  of  the  cider  tax, 
which  was,  in  effect,  afterwards  debated,  and  pronounced  in  the 
month  of  April.  The  members  from  the  counties  where  cider  is 
made,  all  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  However  the  truth 
of  this  may  be,  the  question  being  put,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
whether  the  act  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  should  pass  ?  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  ;  not,  however,  without  a  great  number  of 
contrary  votes  ;  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  voting  in  favor,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  against.  It  was  approved  in  the  house  of 
peers  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  votes  were  in  favor,  sixty-one 
were  contrary.  At  the  same  time  was  passed  the  declaratory  act, 
purporting  that  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  has  authority  to  make 
laws  and  statutes  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  On 
the  19th  of  March,  the  king,  having  repaired  to  the  house  of  peers, 
gave  his  assent  to  the  act  of  repeal,  and  that  of  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  towards  Great  Britain.  The  American  merchants  at 
that  time  in  London,  went,  in  a  body,  to  testify  their  joy  and  grati- 
tude upon  this  occasion.  The  ships  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
Thames,  displayed  their  colors  in  token  of  felicitation.  The  houses 
were  illuminated  in  all  parts  of  the  city ;  salutes  were  heard,  and 
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bonfires  were  kindled,  in  all  quarters.  In  a  word,  none  of  the  pub- 
lic demonstrations,  usual  on  similar  occurrences,  were  omitted,  to 
celebrate  the  goodness  of  the  king,  and  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Couriers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Falmouth,  to  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  transmit  to  America  the  tidings  of  a  law, 
which,  to  appearance,  must,  on  the  one  hand,  by  appeasing  irritation, 
put  a  stop  to  all  further  tumults  ;  and,  on  the  other,  dissipate  the 
alarms  produced  by  the  losses  the  manufacturers  had  sustained. 
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The  Americans,  generally,  either  weary  of  the  present  disorders, 
annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  commerce,  or  terrified  at  the  aspect 
of  the  future,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  last  extremities,  received 
with  great  exultation  the  news  of  the  revocation  of  the  stamp  act. 

With  infinite  delight,  they  found  themselves  released  from  the 
necessity  either  of  proceeding  to  the  last  resort,  and  to  civil  blood- 
shed, a  thing  horrible  in  itself,  and  accompanied  with  innumerable 
dangers,  or  of  submitting  their  necks  to  a  yoke  equally  detested,  and 
which  had  become  the  more  odious  from  the  efforts  they  had  already 
made  in  resistance.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  therefore,  how  great  were, 
in  every  place,  the  demonstrations  of  public  joy.  Even  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  either  from  a  sentiment  of  gratitude,  or  to  confirm 
itself  in  opposition,  for  among  its  members  were  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  province,  all  firmly  resolved  to  maintain 
the  dependence  of  America  towards  Great  Britain,  unanimously 
voted  thanks  to  be  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  to  William  Pitt, 
and  to  all  those  members  of  the  house  of  peers,  or  of  commons,  who 
had  defended  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  procured  the  abrogation 
of  the  odious  law.  In  like  manner,  the  assembly  of  burgesses  of 
Virginia  resolved  that  a  statue  should  be  erected  to  the  king,  in 
acknowledgment  and  commemoration  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act; 
and  an  obelisk,  in  honor  of  those  illustrious  men  who  had  so  effica- 
ciously espoused  their  cause.  William  Pitt,  especially,  had  become 
the  object  of  public  veneration  and  boundless  praises,  for  having  said 
the  Americans  had  done  well  in  resisting  ;  little  heeding  that  he  had 
recommended,  in  terms  so  strong  and  remakable,  the  confirmation 
of  the  authority  of  parliament  over  the  colonies,  in  all  points  of  legis- 
lation and  external  taxation.  But  tjiey  saw  the  consequences  of  these 
measures  only  in  the  distance  ;  and  considered  the  assertion  of  cer- 
tain rights  of  parliament  merely  as  speculative  principles  thrown  out 
to  spare  its  dignity,  to  sooth  British  pride,  and  facilitate  the  digestion 
of  so  bitter  a  morsel.  Besides,  to  justify  past  events,  and  perhaps 
also  to  authorise  their  future  designs,  the  colonists  were  glad  to  have 
the  shield  of  so  great  a  name.  They  received  with  the  same  alacrity 
the  declaratory  act,  which  the  secretary  of  state  transmitted  to 
America  at  the  same  time  with  that  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act. 

Notwithstanding  this  expression  of  universal  exultation,  the  public 
mind  was  not  entirely  appeased.  Secret  grudges,  and  profound 
resentments,  still  rankled  under  these  brilliant  appearances.  The 
restraints  recently  laid  upon  commerce,  had  caused  a  disgust  no  less 
extreme  than  the  stamp  act  itself,  particularly  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  the  success  of  the  first  resistance  encouraged  ulterior 
hopes. 
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During  the  late  disturbances,  men  had  become  extremely  conver- 
sant with  political  disquisitions  ;  every  charter,  every  right,  had  been 
the  subject  of  the  strictest  investigation  ;  and  the  Americans  rarely, 
if  ever,  pronounced  against  themselves.  From  these  discussions 
and  debates,  new  opinions  had  resulted  upon  a  great  number  of 
points,  and  some  of  them  strangely  exaggerated,  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  Americans,  and  the  nature  of  their  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  The  irritation  and  inflexibility  of  their  minds  had  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.  In  this  state  of  excitement,  the  shadow  of 
an  encroachment  upon  their  political  or  civil  liberty  would  have 
caused  a  sudden  insurrection  ;  and  the  attentive  observer  might 
easily  have  perceived,  that  the  reconciliation  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  was  more  apparent  than  real ;  and  that  the 
first  occasion  would  be  seized,  to  break  out  afresh  in  discord  and 
revolt. 

The  occasion  of  new  dissensions,  and  the  elements  of  a  new  com- 
bustion, originated  in  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New 
York.  The  assembly  of  the  former  bore  ill  will  to  the  governor, 
Sir  Francis  Bernard,  for  being,  as  they  believed,  a  foe  to  the  cause 
of  America  ;  and  having  chosen  for  their  speaker  James  Otis,  one 
of  the  wannest  advocates  of  liberty  existing  in  America  at  that 
period,  the  governor  refused  to  confirm  the  choice  ;  at  which  the 
representatives  were  highly  exasperated.  Otis,  meanwhile,  to  retali- 
ate, succeeded  in  causing  to  be  excluded  from  the  assembly  the  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  and  the  members  of  the  superior  court  of  judica- 
ture, who  were  Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  The  governor,  much 
incensed,  pronounced,  on  his  part,  the  exclusion  of  six  of  the  proposed 
candidates  for  the  speaker's  chair.  Thus  the  spirit  of  division  was 
reciprocally  fomented.  But  the  patriots  went  further  still ;  and 
procured  a  resolution  of  the  assembly,  that  their  debates  should  be 
public,  and  that  galleries  should  be  constructed,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  as  might  wish  to  attend  them  ;  this  was  promptly  exe- 
cuted. The  intervention  of  the  public  at  their  deliberations  encou- 
raged the  partisans  of  liberty,  and  disheartened  the  friends  of  power  ; 
the  former  were  sure  of  increasing  their  popularity,  by  warmly  advo- 
cating the  privileges  of  the  colonies  ;  the  latter,  of  incurring  greater 
aversion,  and  more  universal  hatred,  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  in 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  government.  Hence,  numbers  were 
deterred  from  taking  part  in  the  debates.  The  first  had,  besides,  a 
powerful  advantage  over  them  ;  for  it  sufficed  to  render  their  adver- 
saries odious  to  the  people,  to  reproach  them,  true  or  false,  with 
having  favored  the  stamp  act.  The  secretary  of  state,  along  with 
the  act  repealing  the  stamp  act,  had  also  sent  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons,  purporting,  1  That 
all  persons,  who,  on  account  of  the  desire  which  they  had  manifested 
to  comply  with,  or  to  assist  in  carrying  into  execution,  any  acts  of 
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parliament,  had  suffered  any  injury  or  damage,  ought  to  have  full 
compensation  made  to  them,  by  the  respective  colonies  in  which  such 
injuries  or  damages  were  sustained.'  The  secretary  had  also 
recommended  to  the  governors,  to  be  particularly  attentive  that  such 
persons  should  be  effectually  secured  from  any  further  insult  or  dis- 
gust ;  and  that  they  might  be  treated  with  that  respect  and  justice 
which  their  merits  towards  the  crown,  and  their  past  sufferings, 
undoubtedly  claimed. 

It  was  principally  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  that  these  dis- 
orders had  taken  place;  and  the  governor,  Bernard,  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  to  the  assembly  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  but  this  he  did  in  such  intemperate  language  as  gave  great 
offence  to  the  representatives,  and  greatly  imbittered,  on  both  sides, 
the  misunderstanding  already  existing  between  them.  Much  alterca- 
tion ensued  ;  in  which  the  assembly  armed  itself  sometimes  with  one 
excuse,  and  sometimes  with  another,  for  not  granting  the  indemnifi- 
cations required  5  till  at  length,  resuming  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  reflecting,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  any  event  the 
parliament  would  have  the  power  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
compensations,  by  imposing  some  new  duty  on  the  maritime  ports, 
and  on  the  other,  that  this  new  resistance  might  render  them  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  prudent  men,  as  the  refractory  spirit  of  Massachusetts 
had  already  been  greatly  censured,  they  resolved,  that  the  indemni- 
fications should  be  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  province ;  and  ac- 
cordingly passed  an  act  for  granting  compensation  to  the  sufferers,  and 
general  pardon,  amnesty  and  oblivion,  to  the  offenders  ;  to  which  the 
king  afterwards  refused  his  sanction  ;  denying  the  authority  of  the 
colonial  assemblies  to  grant  acts  of  general  pardon.  Meanwhile,  the 
indemnifications  were  made  ;  and  the  offenders  were  not  prosecuted. 
The  assembly  of  New  York  appeared  to  receive  the  act  of  compen- 
sation more  favorably ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sufferers  were 
indemnified.  Colden,  the  lieutenant-governor,  was  alone  refused 
compensation  ;  the  assembly  alleging,  that  if  the  people  had  risen 
against  him,  he  had  brought  it  upon  himself  by  his  misconduct. 

But,  in  the  same  province,  another  dispute  soon  arose,  which  mani- 
fested how  imperfectly  the  seeds  of  discord  were  extinguished. 
General  Gage  was  expected  at  New  York  with  a  considerable  body 
of  troops ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  governor  addressed  a  mes- 
sage to  the  assembly,  requesting  it  to  put  in  execution  the  act  of 
parliament  called  the  mutiny  act,  which  requires,  that  in  the  colonies 
where  the  royal  troops  are  stationed,  they  shall  be  provided  with 
barracks  and  other  necessary  articles.  The  assembly  complied  only 
in  part  with  this  requisition,  and  with  evident  repugnance.  They 
passed  a  bill  for  providing  barracks,  fire-wood,  candles,  bedding,  and 
utensils  for  the  kitchen,  as  demanded  ;  but  they  refused  to  grant 
salt,  vinegar,  and  cider  or  beer ;  saying,  it  was  not  customary  to 
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furnish  these  articles  to  soldiers  when  in  quarters,  but  only  when 
they  are  on  the  march. 

The  governor  thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision. 
And  here  is  presented  a  striking  example  of  the  mildness  of  the 
British  ministers  at  this  epoch  ;  for,  instead  of  resenting  and  chastis- 
ing, as  some  advised,  this  new  disobedience,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  procuring  a  law  to  be  passed,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  the  legislative  power  of  the  general  assembly  of  New  York 
should  be  totally  suspended,  until  it  fully  complied  with  all  the  terms 
of  the  requisition.  The  assembly  afterwards  obeyed  ;  and  things 
were  restored  to  their  accustomed  order. 

The  same  disputes  were  renewed  in  Massachusetts.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  some  companies  of  artillery  were  driven,  by  stress 
of  weather,  into  the  port  of  Boston.  The  governor  was  requested 
to  lodge  them,  and  procure  them  the  necessary  supplies ;  the  coun- 
cil gave  their  consent ;  and  the  money  was  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
by  the  governor's  order.  Meanwhile,  the  assembly  met ;  and,  desi- 
rous of  engaging  in  controversy,  sent  a  message  to  the  governor,  to 
inquire  if  any  provision  had  been  made  for  his  majesty's  troops,  and 
whether  more  were  expected  to  arrive,  to  be  quartered  also  in  the 
town  ?  The  governor  replied  by  sending  them  the  minutes  of  the 
council,  with  an  account  of  the  expenses  incurred ;  and  added,  that 
no  other  troops  were  expected.  They  had  nowT  ample  matter  for 
discussions.  They  exclaimed,  that  the  governor,  in  giving  orders 
for  these  supplies,  upon  the  mere  advice  of  his  council,  had  acted, 
in  an  essential  point,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  province.  They 
added,  however,  some  protestations  of  their  readiness  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  king,  when  requested  according  to  established  usages. 

This  obstinacy  of  two  principal  provinces  of  America,  this  dispo- 
sition to  seek  new  causes  of  contention,  sensibly  afflicted  those  per- 
sons in  England  who  had  shown  themselves  favorable  to  American 
privileges ;  and  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  their 
adversaries,  who  repeated,  every  where,  that  such  were  the  fruits  of 
ministerial  condescension, — such  was  the  loyalty,  such  the  gratitude 
of  the  colonists  towards  the  mother  country  ! 

4  Behold  their  attachment  for  public  tranquillity  !  Behold  the 
respect  and  deference  they  bear  towards  the  British  government ! 
They  have  now  thrown  off  the  mask  ;  they  now  rush,  without  re- 
straint, towards  their  favorite  object  of  separation  and  independence. 
It  is  quite  time  to  impose  a  curb  on  these  audacious  spirits ;  they 
must  be  taught  the  danger  of  contending  with  their  powerful  progeni- 
tors, of  resisting  the  will  of  Great  Britain.  Since  they  are  thus 
insensible  to  the  indulgence  and  bounty  she  has  shown  them  in  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  duty,  they  must  be  made  to  pay  another  ;  both 
to  maintain  the  right,  and  compel  them  to  contribute  directly  to  ihe 
common  defence  of  the  kingdom.' 
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These  suggestions  were  greatly  countenanced  by  the  landholders 
of  the  British  islands  ;  who  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  more 
could  be  raised  by  a  tax  laid  upon  the  colonies,  the  more  their  own 
burthens  would  be  lessened.  These  opinions  were  also  flattering  to 
British  pride,  which  had  been  hurt  to  the  quick  by  the  revocation  of 
the  stamp  act,  and  still  more  profoundly  stung  by  the  repugnance  of 
the  Americans  to  any  submission.  The  king  himself,  who  with 
extreme  reluctance,  had  consented  to  the  repeal  of  the  act,  manifested 
a  violent  indignation;  and  lord  Bute,  always  his  most  intimate  coun- 
sellor, and  generally  considered  as  the  author  of  rigorous  councils, 
appeared  anew  much  disposed  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans. Hence,  about  the  last  of  July,  an  unexpected  change  of 
ministry  was  effected.  The  duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  first 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  place  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  ; 
the  earl  of  Shelburne,  secretary  of  state,  instead  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  ;  Charles  Townsend,  a  man  of  versatile  character,  but  of 
brilliant  genius,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of  William 
Dovvdeswell  ;  and  finally,  William  Pitt,  who  had  recently  been  cre- 
ated viscount  Pincent,  and  earl  of  Chatham,  was  promoted  (1767) 
to  the  charge  of  keeper  of  the  seals.  The  new  ministers,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  who  was  prevented  by 
his  infirmities  from  taking  part  in  the  councils,  resolved  to  impose 
certain  duties  on  tea,  glass,  and  paints,  upon  their  introduction  into 
the  colonies  of  America.  The  bill  was  drawn  up  to  be  submitted 
to  parliament.  No  sooner  was  it  convened,  than  Charles  Townsend 
began,  vauntingly,  to  vociferate  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he 
knew  a  mode  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  colonies,  without  violat- 
ing their  rights  or  opinions.  Grenville  caught  at  the  words,  and 
urged  the  minister  to  declare  what  it  was,  and  to  promise,  that  he 
would  bring  it  before  parliament  without  delay.  A  short  time  after, 
in  effect,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  in  the  house  of 
commons,  to  impose  duties  on  tea,  glass  and  colors,  imported  from 
England  into  the  American  colonies;  he  proposed  also,  to  suppress 
the  duties  on  teas  that  should  be  shipped  from  England,  intended  for 
America  ;  and  impose  a  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound,  upon  their 
introduction  into  the  American  ports.  These  two  bills  were  passed 
without  much  opposition,  and  approved  by  the  king. 

In  the  preamble  it  was  declared  that  the  produce  of  the  duties 
should  be  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  colonies.  In  one  article  it  was  provided,  that  in 
each  province  of  North  America  should  be  formed  a  general  civil 
list,  without  any  fixed  limit ;  that  is,  that  from  the  produce  of  the 
new  duties,  a  public  fund  should  be  composed,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment might  dispose  immediately,  even  to  the  last  shilling,  for  the 
salaries  and  pensions  to  be  paid  in  America.  The  ministers  were 
authorised  to  draw  this  money  from  the  treasury,  and  employ  it  at 
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their  discretion  ;  the  surplus  was  to  remain  in  the  treasury,  subject 
to  the  disposal  of  parliament.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  govern- 
ment might,  from  the  same  funds,  grant  stipends  and  salaries  to  the 
governors  and  to  the  judges,  in  the  colonies,  and  determine  the 
amount  of  the  same.  These  last  measures  were  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  taxes  themselves,  since  they  were  entirely  sub- 
versive of  the  British  constitution. 

In  effect,  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  ministers  had  many 
times  attempted,  but  always  without  success,  to  establish  a  civil  lis!r 
or  royal  chamber,  in  America,  independent  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies ;  and  yet  Charles  Townsend,  with  his  shrewd  and  subtle  genius, 
thus  obtained,  as  it  were,  while  sporting,  this  difficult  point ;  and 
obtained  it,  while  the  remembrance  of  American  opposition,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  much  less  importance,  was  still  recent ;  while  the  traces  of  so 
great  a  conflagration  were  still  smoking  !  These  new  measures  pro- 
duced another  change  of  great  importance  ;  the  governors  and  the 
judges  being  able  to  obtain,  through  the  ministers,  their  respective 
emoluments,  from  funds  raised  by  an  act  of  parliament,  without  the 
intervention,  and  perhaps  against  the  will  of  the  colonial  assemblies, 
became  entirely  independent  of  the'  American  nation,  and  of  its 
assemblies ;  and  must  found  all  their  future  hopes  on  the  favor  of  the 
general  government  alone,  that  is,  of  the  British  ministers.  The  act 
imposing  the  new  duties  was  to  take  effect  on  the  20th  of  November; 
but  as  if  it  was  apprehended  in  England  that  the  new  tax  would  be 
too  well  received  by  the  colonists ;  and  purposely  to  irritate  their 
minds,  by  placing  before  their  eyes  the  impressive  picture  of  the  tax 
gatherers  to  be  employed  in  the  collection  of  these  duties,  another 
act  was  passed,  creating  a  permanent  administration  of  the  cusfoms 
in  America.  And,  to  crown  such  a  measure,  the  city  of  Boston  wras 
selected  for  the  seat  of  this  new  establishment ;  for  such  a  purpose, 
less  proper  than  any  other  ;  for  no  where  were  the  inhabitants  more 
restless  or  jealous  of  their  privileges  ;  which  they  interpreted  with  a 
subtilty  peculiar  to  themselves. 

They  were,  besides,  not  accustomed  to  see  among  them  an  order 
of  financiers,  lavishing  in  the  refinements  of  luxury,  the  large  emo- 
luments to  be  defrayed  with  the  money  of  the  colonies,  while  they 
were  themselves  constrained  to  observe  the  limits  of  an  extremely 
narrow  mediocrity.  From  these  causes  combined,  it  resulted  that 
many  commotions  were  excited  anew  among  the  Americans  The 
recent  disturbances  had  given  them  a  more  decided  inclination  to- 
wards resistance  ;  and  their  political  researches  had  increased  the 
pretensions  of  rights,  and  the  desire  of  a  liberty  more  ample.  As 
this  was  an  external  tax,  if  more  tranquil  times  had  been  chosen  for 
its  introduction,  and  without  the  combination  of  so  many  circumstances, 
which  wounded  them  in  their  dearest  interests,  the  people,  perhaps, 
would  have  submitted  to  it.    But  in  such  a  state  of  things,  what 
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could  have  been  expected  from  a  tax,  the  produce  of  which  was 
destined  to  form  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  and  which  exceed- 
ed the  limits  of  a  commercial  regulation,  a  thing  which  had  already 
furnished  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy  ?  It  was  too  manifest 
that  the  British  government  had  resolved  to  renew  its  ancient  preten- 
sions, so  long  and  firmly  disputed,  of  establishing  a  public  revenue  in 
the  colonies,  by  the  authority  of  parliament. 

Resistance,  therefore,  was  every  where  promptly  resolved  ;  and 
as  the  passions,  after  being  ce-mpressed  for  a  time,  when  rekindled 
in  the  human  breast,  no  longer  respect  their  ancient  limits,  but  com- 
monly overleap  them  with  impetuosity ;  so  the  political  writers  of 
Boston  began  to  fill  the  columns  of  the  public  papers  with  new  and 
bold  opinions  respecting  the  authority  of  parliament.  Already  inti- 
mations were  thrown  out,  illusive  to  independence  ;  and  it  was  assert- 
ed, that  freemen  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  any  more  than  governed, 
without  their  consent,  given  by  an  actual  or  virtual  representation. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  parliament  over  the  colonies  was  not 
made  the  subject  of  doubt,  but  denied.  Adopting  the  opinion  of 
those  who  in  the  two  houses  had  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act,  the  patriots  affirmed  that  all  distinction  between  internal  and 
external  taxes  was  chimerical,  and  that  parliament  had  no  right  to 
impose  the  one  or  the  other  ;  that  it  had  no  power  to  make  laws  to 
bind  the  colonies  ;  and,  finally,  they  went  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that 
not  being  represented  in  parliament,  they  were  exempted  from  every 
sort  of  dependence  towards  it. 

The  rights  which  the  colonists  pretended  to  enjoy,  were  explained 
with  great  perspicuity,  and  a  certain  elegance  of  style,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  Letters  from  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  English  colonies.  They  were  received  with  great  and  universal 
favor;  the  author  was  John  Dickenson. 

The  excitement  soon  became  general.  New  associations  were 
formed  against  the  introduction  of  British  manufactures,  and  in  favor 
of  those  made  at  home.  A  paper  to  this  effect  was  circulated  in 
Boston,  for  such  to  subscribe  as  were  disposed  to  become  parties  to 
the  confederacy  ;  they  bound  themselves  by  it  not  to  purchase  cer- 
tain articles  of  commerce,  after  the  last  day  of  December. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  James  Otis,  from  a  motive  unknown, 
whether  from  levity  of  character,  or  because  the  most  ardent  are 
frequently  the  least  constant  in  their  opinions,  or  because  he  really 
was  apprehensive  that  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  would  be  left  alone 
in  the  present  controversy,  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
pronounced  a  long  discourse  in  favor  of  government.  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  league  was  approved  at  Providence,  at  Newport,  and 
in  all  Connecticut.  The  affair  of  these  combinations,  however, 
advanced  very  slowly  this  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  most 
zealous  patriots. 
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1768.  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  opened  their  session  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1768,  and  immediately  took  into  consi- 
deration the  subject  of  the  new  taxes  ;  a  very  elaborate  letter  was 
addressed  to  Dennis  de  Berdt,  their  agent  at  London,  instructing 
him  to  make  remonstrances.    They  protested  their  affection  towards 
Great  Britain,  and  condemned  all  idea  of  independence,  they  gloried 
in  the  English  name,  and  their  participation  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion.   '  The  design,'  they  observed,  '  to  draw  a  public  revenue  from 
the  colonies,  without  their  consent,  is  manifest ;  a  thing  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  established  laws,  and  to  our  rights.    Though  men 
are  known  sometimes  to  disregard  life,  and  even  to  contemn  liberty, 
they  are  always  at  least  inviolably  attached  to  their  property  ;  even 
those  who  ridicule  the  ideas  of  right  and  justice,  who  despise  faith, 
truth  and  honor,  and  every  law,  divine  and  human,  will  put  a  high 
value  upon  money  ;  the  savages  themselves,  who  inhabit  the  forests, 
know  and  admit  the  right  of  property  ;  they  are  as  strongly  attached 
to  the  bow,  the  arrow,  and  the  tomahawk,  to  their  hunting  and  fish- 
ing ground,  as  other  nations  can  be  to  gold  or  silver,  and  the  most 
precious  objects.    The  Utopian  schemes  of  levelling,  and  a  com- 
munity of  goods,  are  as  visionary  and  impracticable,  as  those  which 
vest  all  property  in  the  crown,  are  arbitrary  and  despotic.  Now, 
what  property  can  the  colonists  be  conceived  to  have,  if  their  money 
may  be  granted  away  by  others,  without  their  consent  ?'  They 
added  a  long  enumeration  of  their  rights,  and  of  the  commercial 
advantages  accruing  to  Great  Britain,  from  her  colonies  ;  they  affirm- 
ed, that  stipends  and  salaries,  granted  by  the  crown  to  governors 
and  judges,  were  things  of  a  nature  to  alarm  the  freemen  of  Ame- 
rica ;  that  a  more  solid  foundation  for  tyranny  could  not  be  laid,  since 
the  judges  in  America  hold  their  places,  not  as  in  England,  during 
good  behavior,  but  during  pleasure  ;  that  the  colonists  were  ready 
to  supply  the  subsidies  necessary  for  the  public  service,  without  the 
intervention  of  parliamentary  authority  ;  that  a  standing  army  was 
unnecessary  in  America  ;  that  the  inhabitants  had  an  aversion  to 
these  armies,  as  dangerous  to  their  civil  liberties  ;  that  England  her- 
self, considering  the  examples  of  ancient  times,  ought  to  fear  lest 
these  large  bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  stationed  in  a  country  so 
remote,  might  occasion  another  Caesar  to  arise,  and  usurp,  at  length, 
the  authority  of  his  sovereign.    They  also  complained  of  the  new 
board  of  customs,  as  tending  to  create  a  swarm  of  pensioners  ;  a 
race  ever  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  prejudicial  to  the  rectitude 
and  purity  of  manners.    'Can  any  thing  be  more  extraordinary  than 
the  suspension  of  the  assembly  of  New  York  ?    Liberty  has  no 
longer  an  existence,  and  these  assemblies  are  useless  if,  willing  or  not 
willing,  they  must  conform  to  the  mandates  of  parliament.  And 
supposing  also,  what  we  deny,  that  the  new  -laws  are  founded  in 
right,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  a  real  prejudice  to  the  two  nations 
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will  be  their  result,  and  that  the  confidence  and  affection  which  have 
hitherto  united  them,  will  experience,  from  their  continuance,  a  signal 
diminution.  These  are  points  which  merit  the  serious  consideration 
of  a  good  government.  The  colonists  are  not  insensible  that  it  has 
become  fashionable  in  England,  to  speak  with  contempt  of  the  colo- 
nial assemblies  ;  an  abuse  from  which  the  English  have  more  to 
apprehend  than  the  Americans  themselves  ;  for  only  a  few  reigns 
back,  the  habit  also  prevailed  of  contemning  the  parliament ;  and  it 
was  even  an  aphorism  with  king  James  I.  that  the  lords  and  com- 
mons were  two  very  bad  copartners  with  a  monarch,  in  allusion  to 
the  ancient  proverb,  that  supreme  power  declines  all  participation  ; 
and  these  attacks,  though  at  present  aimed  at  the  colonial  assemblies, 
will  one  day  be  directed  against  the  parliament  itself.5 

They  concluded  by  recommending  to  their  agent  to  exert  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  defeat  the  projects  of  those  who  persisted  with 
obstinacy  in  their  attempts  to  sow  dissensions,  and  foment  jealousy 
and  discord  between  the  two  parts  of  the  realm  ;  dispositions,  which, 
if  not  promptly  repressed,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would  lead  to  irrepa- 
rable mischief. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  wrote  in  similar  terms  to  the  earl 
of  Shelburne,  and  to  general  Conway,  secretaries  of  state  ;  to  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  to  lord  Camden,  to  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
and  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  These  letters,  as  usual, 
recapitulated  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  their  grievances  ;  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  were  styled  the  patrons  of  the  colo- 
nies, the  friends  of  the  British  constitution,  the  defenders  of  the 
human  race.  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  also  addressed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  with  many  protestations  of  loyalty,  and  strenuous 
remonstrances  against  the  grievances  already  mentioned.  But  not 
content  with  these  steps,  and  wishing  to  unite  all  the  provinces  in  one 
opinion,  they  took  a  very  spirited  resolution,  that  of  writing  to  all  the 
other  assemblies,  that  it  was  now  full  time  for  all  to  take  the  same 
direction,  and  to  march  in  concert  towards  the  same  object.  This 
measure  gave  the  ministers  no  little  displeasure,  and  they  censured  it, 
in  their  letters  to  the  governors,  with  extreme  asperity. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts,  not  without  apprehensions  from 
the  refractory  spirit  of  this  assembly,  dissolved  it.  Nor  should  it  be 
omitted,  that  for  a  long  time,  there  had  existed  an  open  breach 
between  these  two  authorities,  which  proceeded  from  no  defect  of 
genius  or  experience  in  affairs,  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  who  pos- 
sessed, on  the  contrary,  an  ample  measure  of  both  ;  but  he  was 
reputed  a  secret  enemy  to  American  privileges,  and  it  was  believed 
that  in  his  letters  to  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  he  had  prompted  the 
government  to  acts  of  rigor,  and  exaggerated  the  colonial  disturb- 
ances. On  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  were  of  a  lofty  spirit, 
and  devotedly  attached  to  their  prerogatives.    In  this  state  of  reci- 
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procal  umbrage  and  jealousy,  the  smallest  collision  led  to  a  dissen- 
sion, and  few  were  the  affairs  that  could  be  concluded  amicably. 
In  effect,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  animosity  which  subsisted 
between  the  assembly  of  so  capital  a  province,  and  governor  Ber- 
nard, was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  first  commotions,  and 
eventually,  of  the  American  revolution. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain,  continually  stimulated  by  the 
exhortations  of  the  governor, — dissatisfied  with  the  Bostonians,  and 
the  inhabitants  generally  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  was  ap- 
prehensive of  new  tumults  ;  and  resolved  to  provide  effectually  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  Orders  were  despatched  to  general 
Gage,  to  send  a  regiment,  and  even  a  more  considerable  force,  if  he 
should  deem  it  expedient,  to  form  the  garrison  of  Boston.  It  was 
also  determined,  that  a  frigate,  two  brigs,  and  two  sloops  of  war, 
should  be  stationed  in  the  wTaters  of  Boston,  to  aid  the  officers  of  the 
customs  in  the  execution  of  their  functions. 

At  this  same  epoch,  a  violent  tumult  had  occurred  in  this  city. 
The  Bostonians,  wishing  to  protect  a  vessel  suspected  of  illicit  traf- 
fic, had  riotously  assailed  and  repulsed  the  officers  of  the  revenue. 

Informed  of  this  event,  general  Gage  detached  two  regiments  in- 
stead of  one,  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Boston.  At  this  news,  the 
inhabitants  assembled,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  governor,  praying 
him  to  inform  them,  if  the  reports  in  circulation,  relative  to  a  garri- 
son extraordinary,  w7ere  true  ;  and  to  convoke  another  assembly. 
He  answered,  that  he  had  indeed  received  some  private  intimation  of 
the  expected  arrival  of  troops,  but  no  official  notice  ;  that  as  to  the 
convocation  of  an  assembly,  he  could  take  no  resolution  without  the 
orders  of  his  majesty. 

He  flattered  himself,  that  the  people  would  become  more  submis- 
sive, when,  left  to  themselves,  they  should  no  longer  have  a  rallying 
point  for  sedition  in  the  colonial  assembly.  He  endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  gain  time  ;  inventing,  every  day,  new  motives*  for  delaying 
the  session  of  the  assembly.  But  this  conduct  produced  an  effect 
directly  contrary  to  his  anticipations.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
having  received  the  answer  of  the  governor,  immediately  took  an 
unanimous  resolution,  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated  ;  it  was  resolved,  that,  as  there 
was  some  probability  of  an  approaching  war  with  France,  all  the  in- 
habitants should  provide  themselves  with  a  complete  military  equip- 
ment, according  to  law ;  and  that,  as  the  governor  had  not  thought 
proper  to  convene  the  general  assembly^  a  convention  should  be  con- 
voked of  the  whole  province.  These  resolutions  were  transmitted, 
by  circulars,  to  every  part  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  such  was  the  con- 
sent of  opinions,  that  out  of  ninety-seven  townships,  ninety-six  sent 
their  deputies  to  the  convention  of  Boston. 
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They  met  on  the  22d  of  September.  Wishing  to  proceed  with 
moderation,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  governor,  assuring  him  that 
they  were,  and  considered  themselves,  as  private  and 'loyal  individu- 
als ;  but  no  less  averse  to  standing  armies,  than  to  tumults  and  se- 
dition. They  complained,  but  in  measured  terms,  of  the  new  laws, 
and  the  imputations  of  disloyalty  with  which  they  had  been  traduced 
in  England.  Finally,  they  entreated  the  governor  to  convoke  the 
general  assembly,  as  the  only  constitutional  remedy  that  could  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  present  calamities.  The  governor  answered  haughtily, 
as  the  troops  already  approached.  The  convention,  after  having 
communicated  what  had  occurred  to  De  Berdt,  the  agent  at  London, 
dissolved  itself. 

The  day  preceding  their  separation,  the  soldiers  destined  for  the 
garrison,  arrived,  on  board  a  great  number  of  vessels,  in  the  bay  of 
Nantasket,  not  far  from  Boston.  The  governor  requested  the  coun- 
cil to  furnish  quarters  in  the  city.  The  council  refused  ;  alleging 
that  castle  William,  situated  on  a  small  island  in  the  harbor,  was 
sufficiently  roomy  to  receive  the  troops.  But  the  commanders  of 
the  corps  had  orders  to  take  their  quarters  in  the  town.  Meanwhile, 
it  was  given  out,  that  the  Bostonians  would  not  suffer  the  soldiers  to 
land.  This  menace,  and  especially  the  resolution  of  a  general 
armament,  inspired  the  commanders  of  the  royal  troops  with  much 
distrust.  Consequently,  general  Gage,  whose  intention,  it  appears, 
had  been  at  first  to  land  one  regiment  only,  gave  orders  to  colonel 
Dalrymple  to  disembark  the  two,  and  to  keep  a  strict  guard  in  the 
city.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  October,  every  preparation  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  squadron,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  war, 
began  to  move,  and  took  such  a  position  as  to  command  the  whole 
city  ;  the  ships  presented  their  broadsides,  and  the  artillery  was  in 
readiness  to  fire  upon  the  town,  in  case  of  any  resistance.  The 
troops  began  to  disembark  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  without 
receiving  any  molestation  ;  they  immediately  entered  the  town,  with 
their  arms  loaded,  a  suitable  train  of  artillery,  and  all  the  military 
parade  usually  displayed  in  such  circumstances.  The  selectmen  of 
Boston  being  requested,  in  the  evening,  to  provide  quarters  for  the 
soldiers,  peremptorily  refused.  The  governor  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  enter  and  occupy  the  State  House.  Thus  stationed,  the  main 
guard  was  posted  in  front  of  this  edifice,  with  two  field  pieces  point- 
ed towards  it.  The  Bostonians  were  naturally  much  shocked  at 
these  arrangements.  They  could  not  see,  without  extreme  indigna- 
tion, the  palace  of  the  public  counsels,  the  ordinary  seat  of  their  ge- 
neral assemblies,  and  the  courts  of  judicature,  occupied  by  so  many 
troops,  and  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  such  a  display  of  arms.  The 
streets  were  full  of  tents,  and  of  soldiers,  continually  corning  and 
going  to  relieve  the  posts  ;  who  challenged  at  every  moment  the  citi- 
zens as  they  passed.    The  divine  services  were  interrupted  by  the 
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continual  beating  of  drums  and  the  sound  of  fifes  ;  and  all  things 
presented  the  image  of  a  camp.  The  inhabitants  experienced  the 
most  insupportable  constraint  from  a  state  of  things  not  only  extra- 
ordinary, but  even  without  example,  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts. Cries  of  displeasure  resounded  from  every  quarter  against 
these  new  orders  of  the  governor.  The  soldiers  beheld  the  citizens 
with  an  evil  eye,  believing  them  to  be  rebels  ;  the  citizens  detested 
the  soldiers,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  instruments  of  an  odious 
project  to  abolish  their  rights,  and  sent  to  impose  on  them  the  yoke 
of  an  unheard  of  tyranny.  The  most  irritating  language  frequently 
passed  between  them,  and  thus  exasperated  their  reciprocal  ani- 
mosity. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  this  display  of  military  force  so  repressed 
the  multitude,  that  for  a  considerable  space  of  time  tranquillity  was 
preserved. 

1769.  But  in  England,  the  parliament  having  been  convoked 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1708,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Americans, 
in  refusing  obedience  to  its  new  laws,  determined  the  government  to 
adopt  rigorous  measures  against  the  colonies,  and  especially  against 
the  province  of  Massachusetts,  where  sedition  had  acquired  the 
profoundest  roots.  The  parliament  condemned,  in  the  severest 
terms,  all  the  resolutions  taken  by  this  province.  They  approved 
that  the  king  should  employ  force  of  arms  for  the  repression  of  the 
disobedient ;  and  declared,  that  he  had  the  right  to  cause  the  chief 
authors  of  the  disorders  to  be  arrested,  and  brought  to  England  for 
trial,  according  to  the  statute  of  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 

vm. 

But  these  new  measures  of  the  English  encountered  a  very  ill 
reception  in  America.  The  assembly  of  Virginia  immediately  took, 
in  the  strongest  terms  that  could  be  devised,  the  resolutions  they 
believed  the  most  proper  to  secure  their  rights.  They  also  drew  up 
a  supplication  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
his  compassion  towards  an  unfortunate  people.  He  was  conjured  as 
the  father  of  his  subjects,  and  as  a  clement  king,  to  interpose  his 
royal  intercession,  and  avert  the  evils  which  menaced  and  already 
oppressed  them  ;  his  pity  was  implored,  that  he  would  not  suffer  the 
colonists,  who  had  no  powerful  protection,  to  be  forced  from  their 
firesides,  wrested  from  the  embraces  of  their  families,  and  thrust 
into  dungeons,  among  robbers  and  felons,  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles  from  their  country,  to  linger  until  judges  whom  they 
knew  not  should  have  pronounced  their  fate.  A  condition  so  deplo- 
rable would  leave  them  no  other  wish,  no  other  prayer,  but  that 
relenting  death  might  soon  deliver  them  from  so  many  miseries. 
These  proceedings  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  governor,  who 
dissolved  them,  with  a  severe  reprimand.  But  they  assembled  in 
another  place,  as  private  individuals  ;  and  having  chosen  for  their 
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moderator  Peyton  Randolph,  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  pro- 
vince, they  resorted,  more  strenuously  than  ever,  to  the  ordinary 
remedy  of  associations  against  the  introduction  of  British  manufac- 
tures. The  articles  of  the  league  having  been  circulated  for  the 
purpose,  were  soon  invested  with  all  the  signatures,  not  only  of  the 
assembly,  but  of  the  entire  province.  The  other  colonies  followed 
the  example,  and  adhered  to  the  confederacy  upon  oath.  The 
inhabitants  of  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  even  dis- 
continued all  commerce  with  those  of  Rhode  Island  and  of  Georgia, 
as  well  because  they  had  refused  to  join  this  combination,  or  the 
preceding,  as  because  they  had  exercised  an  extensive  contraband 
traffic.  But  at  length  these  provinces  also  concurred  with  the 
others  ;  Georgia  in  September,  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  a 
month  later. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  contraventions  which  avarice,  or  a  secret 
opposition,  might  have  produced,  committees  of  inspectors  were 
created,  to  examine  the  cargoes  of  all  vessels  arriving  from  England, 
and  to  stigmatise  with  the  censure  specified  in  their  regulations, 
those  who  should  violate  their  compact,  by  publishing  their  names  in 
the  public  papers,  and  declaring  them  enemies  to  the  country  ;  and, 
as  the  people  were  always  ready  to  take  those  in  hand  who  should  be 
thus  denounced,  the  decrees  of  these  committees  were  received  with 
general  obedience,  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  the  authority  of 
government.  All  were  emulous  to  make  use  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  country  ;  even  the  women,  hitherto  so  decided  in  their  taste  for 
English  merchandise,  not  only  renounced  it,  but  took  a  laudable  pride 
in  adorning  themselves  with  objects  of  domestic  manufacture. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  ge- 
neral zeal  and  enthusiasm,  there  were  no  examples  of  persons,  who, 
governed  by  interest  and  a  thirst  of  gain,  these  powerful  motives  of 
the  human  breast,  sought  to  make  their  profit  of  circumstances  ;  ex- 
tolling, in  public,  the  magnanimity  of  the  American  people,  but  derid- 
ing it  in  their  hearts,  they  addicted  themselves  to  a  secret  commerce 
in  the  merchandise  proscribed.  Even  among  those  who  preached 
liberty,  and  affected  to  be  called  by  its  name,  even  among  those  who 
with  the  most  forwardness  had  embraced  the  league,  there  was  more 
than  one  individual  who  clandestinely  bought  and  sold.  The  patriots 
had  declared  with  so  much  violence  against  tea,  that,  in  several  pro- 
vinces, nearly  all  the  inhabitants  abstained  from  the  use  of  it ;  but 
this  first  ardor  having  abated  with  time,  many,  either  in  secret,  or 
even  openly,  regaled  themselves  with  this  beverage,  giving  it  some 
other  name.  The  British  officers  themselves,  affecting  a  military 
contempt  for  the  civil  laws,  but  not  less  than  others  mindful  of  pri- 
vate interest,  ordered  merchandise  from  England  in  their  own  names, 
as  if  destined  for  the  use  of  their  troops,  which  they  secretly  intro- 
duced into  the  country. 
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Notwithstanding  these  infringements  of  the  general  compact,  men 
of  integrity,  as  always  happens,  faithful  to  their  public  professions, 
persisted  in  the  retrenchments  exacted  by  their  pledge,  from  which 
there  eventually  resulted  an  incalculable  prejudice  to  the  English 
commerce. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  having  met,  about  the  last  of 
May,  immediately  resumed  the  ancient  controversy,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  governor,  purporting  that  whereas  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince was  invested  with  an  armed  force  by  land  and  sea,  and  the 
gates  of  the  State  House  occupied  with  cannon  by  a  military  guard, 
the  assembly  could  not  deliberate  with  that  freedom  and  dignity  which 
became  them  ;  that  they  hoped,  therefore,  this  hostile  apparatus 
would  be  removed  from  the  city  and  port.  The  governor  answered, 
briefly,  that  he  had  no  authority  over  his  majesty's  ships  that  were 
moored  in  the  port,  or  over  the  troops  which  occupied  the  city. 
The  assembly  replied,  that  this  display  of  armed  force  was  contrary 
to  law  ;  and,  no  power  being  superior  to  that  of  arms,  they  asked, 
what  privilege,  or  what  security,  was  left  to  the  house  ?  that,  where 
arms  prevail,  the  civil  laws  are  silent ;  that,  therefore,  the  assembly 
had  resolved  to  abstain  from  all  deliberation  whatever,  until  it  should 
be  re-established  in  all  its  authority.  The  governor  adjourned  it  to 
Cambridge,  a  town  at  a  short  distance  from  Boston  ;  and  addressed 
it  a  requisition  for  a  supply  of  money  for  the  troops.  Without 
noticing  this  demand,  the  assembly  answered  with  new  resolutions, 
which  discovered  the  extreme  exasperation  of  their  minds.  They 
represented  that  the  discontent  which  had  been  excited  in  the  pro- 
vince by  the  tax  laws,  the  expectation  of  more  troops,  the  apprehen- 
sion that  they  wTere  to  be  quartered  in  private  houses,  and  the  people 
reduced  to  desperation,  were  things  which  demonstrated  the  necessi- 
ty of  new  conventions  ;  that  the  presence  of  a  standing  army  in  the 
province  in  time  of  peace  was  a  violation  of  their  natural  rights,  and 
imminently  perilous  to  public  liberty  ;  that  governor  Bernard,  in  his 
letters  to  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  had  recommended  new  modes  of 
tyranny  ;  that  general  Gage,  in  writing  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
government  at  Boston,  had  written  the  truth  ;  but  that  this  ought  not 
to  be  attributed  to  an  innocent  and  loyal  people,  but,  in  justice,  to 
those  who  had  violated  the  laws,  and  subverted  the  foundations  of 
the  constitution.  At  length,  the  governor  having  returned  to  the 
charge  for  subsidies  to  subsist  the  troops,  the  assembly  declared,  that, 
for  their  own  honor,  and  the  interest  of  the  province,  they  could  not 
consent  to  grant  them.  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
New  York,  following  the  example  of  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  took  the  same  resolutions,  and  refused  obedience  to 
the  mutiny  act. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  government,  willing  to  give  some  indica- 
tion of  a  better  spirit  towards  its  colonies,  announced  to  them  its 
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determination  to  propose,  at  the  next  session  of  parliament,  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and  colors  ;  thus  maintaining  only 
the  duty  on  tea.  This  new  mildness  did  not  satisfy  the  Americans  ; 
the  exception  of  tea,  and  the  declaration  that  the  law  should  he  ab- 
rogated as  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  commerce,  persuaded  them 
that  it  was  intended  to  maintain  the  right  ;  and  this  in  reality  was  the 
truth.  They  were  apprehensive  that  the  affair  might  be  revived 
when  the  present  heats  were  dissipated  ;  and  that  the  government, 
then  proceeding  with  more  address  and  vigor,  might  renew  its  at- 
tempts to  establish  the  authority  of  taxation  forever.  The  assembly 
of  Virginia  protested  in  stronger  terms  than  at  first.  Combinations 
were  again  formed,  as  well  in  this  province  as  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  others;  but  they  were  this  time  upon  the 
point  of  being  dissolved,  by  the  defection  of  New  York  ;  this  province 
authorised  the  importation  of  every  species  of  English  merchandise, 
excepting  such  as  were  charged  with  some  duty. 

Governor  Bernard  was  at  length  succeeded.  He  departed,  with- 
out leaving  any  regret  ;  which  should  be  attributed  to  -circumstances. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  sincerely  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  province,  and  of  an  irreproachable  character  ;  but  he 
was  also  a  defender  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  wanted  the 
pliancy  necessary  in  these  difficult  times  ;  ardent,  and  totaliy  devoid 
of  dissimulation,  he  could  never  abstain  from  declaring  his  senti- 
ments ;  qualities,  none  of  which,  however  laudable,  can  fail  to  prove 
unprofitable,  or  rather  pernicious,  as  well  to  him  that  possesses  them, 
as  to  others,  in  the  political  revolutions  of  states  ;  for  the  multitude  is 
either  indulged  without  profit,  or  opposed  with  detriment. 

Meanwhile,  at  Boston,  things  assumed  the  most  serious  aspect. 
The  inhabitants  supported  with  extreme  repugnance  the  presence 
of  the  soldiers  ;  and  these  detested  the  Bostonians.  Hence,  mutual 
insults  and  provocations  occurred. 

1770.  Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  March,  as  a  soldier 
was  passing  by  the  premises  of  John  Gray,  a  ropemaker,  he  was 
assailed  with  abusive  words,  and  afterwards  beaten  severely.  He 
soon  returned,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  comrades.  An  affray 
ensued  between  the  soldiers  and  the  ropemakers,  in  which  the  latter 
had  the  worst. 

The  people  became  greatly  exasperated  ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  the 
same  month,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
violent  tumult  broke  out.  The  multitude,  armed  with  clubs,  ran 
towards  King  street,  crying,  '  Let  us  drive  out  these  ribalds;  they 
have  no  business  here.1  The  soldiers  who  were  lodged  in  the 
barracks  of  Murray,  were  eager  to  fail  upon  the  populace  ;  and 
their  officers  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  them.  Mean- 
while, it  was  cried  that  the  town  had  been  set  on  fire  ;  the  bells 
pealed  alarm,  and  the  crowd  increased  from  all  parts.    The  rioters 
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rushed  furiously  towards  the  custom  house  ;  they  approached  the 
sentinel,  crying,  1  Kill  him  !  kill  him!'  They  assaulted  him  with 
snow  balls,  pieces  of  ice,  and  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hand 
upon.  The  sentinel,  in  this  conjuncture,  having  called  the  guard, 
captain  Preston  detached  a  corporal  and  a  few  soldiers,  to  protect 
this  man,  and  the  chest  of  the  customs,  from  the  popular  fury. 
They  marched  with  their  arms  loaded,  and  the  captain  himself  fol- 
lowed ;  they  encountered  a  band  of  the  populace,  led  by  a  mulatto 
named  Attucks,  who  brandished  their  clubs,  and  pelted  them  with 
snow  balls.  The  maledictions,  the  imprecations,  the  execrations,  of 
the  multitude,  were  horrible.  In  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of  invectives 
from  every  quarter,  the  military  was  challenged  to  fire.  The  detach- 
ment was  surrounded  ;  and  the  populace  advanced  to  the  points  of 
their  bayonets.  The  soldiers  appeared  like  statues  ;  the  cries,  the 
howlings,  the  menaces,  the  violent  din  of  bells,  still  sounding  the 
alarm,  increased  the  confusion  and  the  horrors  of  these  moments  ;  at 
length  the  mulatto  and  twelve  of  his  companions,  pressing  forward, 
environed  the  soldiers,  and  striking  their  muskets  with  their  clubs, 
cried  to  the  multitude  ;  1  Be  not  afraid,  they  dare  not  fire  ;  why  do 
you  hesitate,  why  do  you  not  kill  them,  why  not  crush  them  at  once  V 
The  mulatto  lifted  his  arm  against  captain  Preston,  and  having 
turned  one  of  the  muskets,  he  seized  the  bayonet  with  his  left  hand, 
as  if  he  intended  to  execute  his  threat.  At  this  moment,  confused 
cries  were  heard,  '  The  wretches  dare  not  fire.1  Firing  succeeds  ; 
Attucks  is  slain.  Two  other  discharges  follow.  Three  were  killed, 
five  severely  wounded  ;  several  others  slightly  ;  the  greater  part, 
persons  that  were  passing  by  chance  ;  or  quiet  spectators  of  this 
scene.  Eight  soldiers  only  fired,  and  none  more  than  once.  The 
populace  dispersed,  but  returned  soon  after  to  carry  off  the  dead 
and  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  city  was  become  a  scene  of  incredible  con- 
fusion, the  crowd  was  seen  hurrying  through  all  the  streets.  The 
sound  of  drums,  and  cries  to  arms,  were  heard  from  every  quarter. 
The  citizens  flocked  together  by  thousands.  The  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, Hutchinson,  being  arrived  upon  the  spot,  said  in  a  menacing 
tone  to  captain  Preston,  *  Why  have  you  fired  without  the  orders  of 
the  civil  magistrate  V  The  other  answered,  '  We  have  been  insulted.'* 
But  no  more  was  said,  either  by  the  one  or  by  the  other  ;  this  being 
neither  the  proper  time,  nor  place,  for  an  inquest. 

Hutchinson  made  his  way  through  the  press  of  the  multitude,  and 
they  were  persuaded,  by  his  efforts,  to  disperse. 

The  following  morning,  at  a  very  early  hour,  the  people  reassem- 
bled. A  message  was  despatched  to  the  governor,  declaring  in  the 
name  of  all  the  inhabitants,  that  without  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  soldiers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city,  or  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  After  repeated  menaces, 
vol.  i.  14 
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on  the  one  part,  and  many  evasions  on  the  other,  the  troops  were 
removed  to  castle  William.  Captain  Preston,  with  all  the  detach- 
ment he  commanded,  were  committed  to  prison. 

It  was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  the  slain,  in  the 
most  public  and  solemn  manner ;  not  that  they  were  persons  of  note, 
but  to  testify  and  excite  the  regrets  and  compassion  of  the  people, 
towards  those  who  had  perished  miserably  by  the  hands  of  British 
soldiers,  in  open  violation  of  civil  liberty.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  the  shops  were  closed  ;  all  the  bells  of  Boston,  of  Charlestown, 
and  of  Roxbury,  towns  of  the  vicinity,  were  tolled.  The  proces- 
sions, attending  each  corpse,  proceeded  to  King  street,  and  met  in 
the  same  place,  where  three  days  before,  the  individuals  whose 
memory  they  honored  thus  had  received  their  death.  Whence  the 
funeral  train,  followed  by  an  immense  multitude  of  people,  and  a 
long  file  of  coaches,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  citizens, 
moved,  in  profound  silence,  and  with  every  mark  of  grief  and  indig- 
nation, through  the  main  street,  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  where  the 
bodies  were  deposited  in  the  same  tomb. 

The  trial  of  captain  Preston,  and  the  soldiers,  was  afterwards 
taken  up.  John  Adams,  and  Josiah  Quincy,  two  principal  chiefs  of 
the  opposition,  in  Massachusetts,  and  lawyers  of  the  greatest  celebrity, 
made  their  defence,  with  singular  eloquence  and  ability.  The  cap- 
tain and  six  of  the  eight  soldiers  accused  were  acquitted  ;  two  were 
declared  guilty  of  homicide,  without  premeditation.  A  thing  truly 
remarkable,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  a  commotion,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  effervesence  of  minds  were  so  extreme,  this  judg- 
ment, so  little  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  multitude,  should 
have  been  pronounced.  So  admirable  were  the  judicial  regulations 
established  in  these  countries,  and  so  firm  was  the  resolution  of  the 
judges  to  obey  the  law,  in  defiance  of  all  influence  whatsoever  ! 
Adams  and  Quincy  lost  by  their  magnanimity  something  of  their 
favor,  at  the  time,  with  the  people.  Notwithstanding  the  issue  of 
the  trial,  the  greater  number  persisted  in  believing  that  the  wrong 
was  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  their  conduct  was  the  more 
barbarous,  as  it  had  not  been  provoked.  Thus,  at  least,  the  leaders 
of  party  had  an  interest  that  it  should  be  supposed.  These  opinions 
contributed  not  a  little  to  foment  and  even  exasperate  the  hatred  and 
animosities  already  so  intense  in  all  parts  of  America. 

While  the  minds  of  the  Americans  were  thus  excited  to  greater 
unanimity,  and  rage  fermented  in  every  heart,  those  half  resolutions 
were  taken  in  England,  which  were  the  evident  cause,  on  her  part, 
of  the  fatal  issue  of  this  crisis.  Several  causes  contributed,  at 
once,  to  produce  this  result ;  the  prejudices  and  the  incapacity  of 
the  ministers  ;  the  unfaithful  reports  of  the  agents  of  the  state,  in 
America ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  no  less  the  work  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who,  residing  at  London,  as  the  agent  of  the  colonies, 
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deceived  the  ministers,  as  he  used  to  say,  by  telling  them  the  truth. 
So  corrupt,  he  added,  were  the  men  in  power,  that  they  reputed  his 
sincerity  artifice,  and  the  truth  deception.  Hence  they  blindly 
abandoned  themselves  to  illusions,  that  made  them  see  things  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were  in  reality,  and  with  a  bandage  over  their 
eyes,  they  trod  incessantly  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

The  5th  of  March,  lord  North,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
king,  prime  minister,  proposed,  in  a  speech  to  the  house  of  commons, 
the  repeal  of  taxes,  excepting  that  upon  tea.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  many  members,  who  insisted  that  the  Americans  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  this  partial  repeal,  the  proposition  was  finally 
approved  by  a  great  majority.  The  predictions  of  the  minority 
were  but  too  well  verified  in  America  ;  the  continuance  of  the  duty 
on  tea  had  the  effect  to  keep  alive  the  same  discontents.  The  com- 
binations were  dissolved,  however,  so  far  as  related  to  the  importa- 
tion of  merchandise  not  taxed  ;  the  article  of  tea  alone  continued  to 
be  prohibited.  The  fermentation  maintained  itself  principally  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  the  local  authorities  of  which  were  inces- 
santly engaged  in  altercations  with  the  officers  of  the  crown. 

On  the  whole,  how  many  motives  combined  to  create  in  America 
an  insurmountable  resistance  to  the  designs  of  the  government  !  On 
the  one  hand,  the  obstinacy  inherent  to  man,  rendered  still  more 
inflexible  by  obstacles,  and  the  blood  which  had  flowed,. as  also  by 
the  love  of  liberty  ;  on  the  other,  the  species  of  triumph  already 
obtained  by  perseverance,  and  the  opinion  resulting  from  it,  that  not 
from  any  spirit  of  indulgence,  but  a  consciousness  of  inferior  force, 
the  government  had  consented  to  revocations.  The  Americans 
were,  besides,  persuaded  that  the  rumors  which  daily  increased,  of 
a  war  with  France,  would  lay  the  British  ministers  under  the  neces- 
sity of  conceding  all  their  demands  ;  and  finally,  they  well  knew 
they  had  powerful  protectors,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
parliament.  Such  were  the  public  occurrences  in  the  colonies, 
during  the  year  1770. 

1771.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  there  happened  few 
that  are  worthy  of  memory  ;  only  the  ordinary  altercations  continued 
between  the  assembJy  of  Massachusetts  and  Hutchinson,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor.  All  the  provinces  persisted  in  open  resist- 
ance to  laws  of  taxation  and  of  commerce ;  smuggling  was  no  longer 
secretly  but  openly  transacted.  The  officers  of  the  customs  had 
fallen  into  utter  contempt.  In  Boston,  a  tidesman  of  the  customs, 
having  attempted  to  detain  a  vessel  for  breach  of  the  acts  of  trade, 
was  seized  by  the  people,  stripped,  and  carted  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  besmeared  with  tar,  and  then  covered  with 
feathers.  There  was  some  tumult,  also,  at  Providence  ;  the  inha- 
bitants having  plundered  and  burnt  the  king's  ship  Wasp. 
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1772.  The  government  then  reflected,  that  in  such  a  distempered 
state  of  minds,  it  could  not  hope  to  repress  the  boldness  of  the 
Americans,  and  secure  the  observation  of  the  laws,  without  resorting 
to  some  more  effectual  means.  It  resolved,  among  others,  to  render 
the  officers  of  the  crown  totally  independent  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies ;  to  effect  this,  it  decided  that  the  salaries  and  stipends  of  the 
governors,  judges,  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  colonies,  should, 
in  future,  be  fixed  by  the  crown,  and  paid  without  the  intervention 
of  the  colonial  assemblies.  Immediately  new  commotions  broke  out 
in  America,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  where 
it  was  declared  that  those  who  should  consent  to  be  paid  by  the 
crown,  independently  of  the  general  assembly,  should  be  deemed 
enemies  to  the  constitution,  and  supporters  of  arbitrary  government. 
Thus,  all  measures  taken  in  England,  to  vanquish  resistance,  and 
reestablish  submission  in  America,  not  being  sustained  by  an  armed 
force  sufficient  to  coerce,  tended  to  a  result  absolutely  contrary. 

And  if  the  government  meditated  the  display  of  greater  vigor,  the 
Americans  were  occupied  with  the  same  thoughts.  They  were  not 
ignorant,  that  in  popular  agitations,  nothing  tends  more  directly  to 
the  desired  object,  than  having  chiefs  to  direct  the  movements, 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  and 
act  with  concert  in  their  respective  operations.  Accordingly,  the 
inhabitants  .of  Massachusetts,  following  the  suggestion  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  James  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  formed  a  council  of  the 
partisans  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and  established  a  species  of  poli- 
tical hierarchy,  by  creating  committees  of  correspondence  in  all  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  province  ;  all  referring  to  the  central  commit- 
tee of  Boston.  The  chiefs  were  six  in  number,  each  of  whom 
commanded  a  division  ;  the  chiefs  of  a  division,  in  like  manner, 
commanded  a  subdivision,  and  a  movement  being  given  by  the  first, 
was  communicated  progressively,  and  without  delay,  to  the  whole 
province.  These  committees,  or  clubs,  were  composed  of  individu- 
als of  different  characters  ;  some  entered  them  mechanically,  and 
because  they  saw  others  do  it ;  some  from  attachment  to  the  public 
cause  ;  others  to  acquire  authority,  to  gratify  their  ambition,  or  their 
avarice  ;  others,  finally,  because  they  believed  the  general  good  is 
the  supreme  law,  and  that  all  the  maxims  of  private  morals  should 
bend  to  this  sovereign  rule.  All  were  resolved,  or  said  they  were 
resolved,  to  secure  the  liberty  of  their  country,  or  part  wTith  life  in 
the  glorious  attempt. 

The  governor  affirmed,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  Athe- 
ists, and  contemners  of  all  religion ;  which  made  him  wonder,  he 
said,  to  see  deacons,  and  other  members  of  the  church,  who  pro- 
fessed a  scrupulous  devotion,  in  league  with  characters  of  such  a 
description. 
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This  new  political  order,  instituted  by  the  few,  was  soon  adopted 
by  the  whole  province ;  and  every  city,  village,  or  town,  had  its 
committee,  which  corresponded  with  the  others.  Their  delibera- 
tions and  decrees  Were  considered  as  the  will  and  voice  of  the 
people. 

The  minds  of  the  inhabitants  were  thus  regularly  inflamed  and 
prepared  for  a  general  explosion.  The  other  provinces  imitated  this 
example. 

The  first  occasion  to  act  was  offered  to  the  committee  of  Boston, 
by  the  determination  of  the  government,  to  charge  itself  with  the 
salaries  of  the  judges.  Very  spirited  resolutions  were  framed,  and 
distributed  profusely  throughout  the  provinces.  The  committee  ac- 
companied them  with  a  vehement  letter,  in  which  they  exhorted  the 
inhabitants  to  rouse  from  their  long  slumber,  to  stand  erect,  and 
shake  off  indolence  ;  4  now,  whilst,1  as  it  was  said  in  the  turgid 
style  of  that  epoch,  1  the  iron  hand  of  oppression  is  daily  tearing  the 
choicest  fruits  from  the  fair  tree  of  liberty.1  The  effervescence 
became  as  extreme  as  universal. 

1773.  Meanwhile,  an  event  occurred,  which  supplied  fresh  fuel 
to  this  fire,  which  already  menaced  a  general  conflagration.  Doctor 
Franklin,  agent  at  London  of  several  colonies,  and  particularly  of 
Massachusetts,  had  found  means,  it  is  not  known  how,  to  obtain,  from 
the  office  of  state,  the  letters  of  governor  Hutchinson,  of  lieutenant- 
governor  Oliver,  and  of  some  others  adhering  to  the  party  of  govern- 
ment in  America.  In  these  despatches,  they  acquainted  the  minis- 
ters with  all  that  passed  in  the  colonies ;  and  delivered  their  opinions 
with  great  freedom.  They  represented,  that  the  members  of  the 
American  opposition  were  generally  persons  of  little  weight,  auda- 
cious and  turbulent,  but  few  in  number;  that  they  were  even  without 
influence  with  the  multitude  ;  that  the  mildness  and  forbearance  of 
the  government  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  their  boldness ;  that  if  it 
should  take  vigorous  measures,  all  would  return  to  their  duty  ;  they 
recommended,  especially,  that  the  public  officers  should  receive  their 
stipends  from  the  crown.  Franklin  transmitted  these  letters  to  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  they  were  printed  and  distributed  copiously  in  all  parts 
of  the  province.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  ebullition  they  produced. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  thus  exquisitely  sensi- 
ble to  whatever  they  deemed  hostile  to  their  rights,  resenting  with 
equal  indignation  the  most  trivial  as  the  most  serious  attack,  a  reso- 
lution was  taken  in  England,  which,  if  it  had  been  executed,  would 
have  given  the  victory  to  the  government,  and  reduced  the  Ameri- 
cans to  the  condition  for  which  they  demonstrated  such  an  extreme 
repugnance.  Their  obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  pay  the  duty  on  tea, 
rendered  the  smuggling  of  it  very  frequent ;  and  their  resolutions 
against  using  it,  although  observed  by  many  with  little  fidelity,  had 
greatly  diminished  the  importation  into  the  colonies  of  this  commo- 
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dity.  Meanwhile,  an  immense  quantity  of  it  was  accumulated  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  East  India  company  in  England.  This  company 
petitioned  the  king  to  suppress  the  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound 
upon  its  introduction  into  America,  and  to  continue  the  six  pence 
upon  its  exportation  from  the  ports  of  England  ;  a  measure  which 
would  have  given  the  government  an  advantage  of  three  pence  the 
pound,  and  relieved  the  Americans  from  a  law  they  abhorred.  The 
government,  more  solicitous  about  the  right  than  the  revenue,  would 
not  consent.  The  company,  however,  received  permission  to  trans- 
port tea,  free  of  all  duty,  from  Great  Britain  to  America ;  and  to 
introduce  it  there,  on  paying  a  duty  of  three  pence. 

Here  it  was  no  longer  the  small  vessels  of  private  merchants,  who 
went  to  vend  tea,  for  their  own  account,  in  the  ports  of  the  colonies ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  ships  of  an  enormous  burthen,  that  transported 
immense  quantities  of  this  commodity,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  pub- 
lic authority,  might  easily  be  landed,  and  amassed  in  suitable  maga- 
zines. Accordingly,  the  company  sent  to  its  agents  at  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  six  hundred  chests  of  tea,  and  a  proportion- 
ate number  to  Charleston,  and  other  maritime  cities  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  colonists  were  now  arrived  at  the  decisive  moment,  when  they 
must  cast  the  die,  and  determine  their  cause  in  regard  to  parliament- 
ary taxes ;  for  if  the  tea  was  permitted  to  be  landed,  it  would  be 
sold,  and  the  duty  consequently  paid.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
exert  every  effort  to  prevent  the  landing.  Even  in  England,  indi- 
viduals were  not  wanting  who  fanned  this  fire  ;  some  from  a  desire 
to  baffle  the  government,  others  from  motives  of  private  interest,  and 
jealousy  at  the  opportunity  offered  the  East  India  company  to  make 
immense  profits  to  their  prejudice.  They  wrote,  therefore,  to  Ame- 
rica, encouraging  a  strenuous  resistance.  They  represented  to  the 
colonists,  that  this  would  prove  their  last  trial ;  and  if  they  should 
triumph  now,  their  liberty  was  secured  forever;  if  they  should  yield, 
they  must  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  slavery  !  The  materials 
were  too  well  prepared  and  disposed,  not  to  kindle.  At  Philadelphia, 
those  to  whom  the  teas  of  the  company  were  intended  to  be  consign- 
ed, were  induced  by  persuasion,  or  constrained  by  menaces,  to  pro- 
mise not  in  any  mode  to  accept  the  proffered  consignment.  At  New 
York,  captain  Sears  and  Macdougall,  daring  and  enterprising  men, 
effected  a  concert  of  will  between  the  smugglers,  the  merchants  and 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Pamphlets,  suited  to  the  conjuncture,  were 
daily  distributed ;  and  nothing  was  left  unattempted,  by  the  popular 
leaders,  to  obtain  their  purpose.  The  factors  of  the  company  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  agency,  and  return  to  England.  In  Boston, 
the  general  voice  declared  the  time  was  come  to  face  the  storm. 
4  Why  do  we  wait  ?'  they  exclaimed  ;  4  soon  or  late,  we  must  engage 
in  conflict  with  England.    Hundreds  of  years  may  roll  away,  before 
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the  ministers  can  have  perpetrated  as  many  violations  of  our  rights  as 
they  have  committed  within  a  few  years.  The  opposition  is  formed  ; 
it  is  general ;  it  remains  for  us  to  seize  the  occasion.  The  more  we 
delay,  the  more  strength  is  acquired  by  the  ministers.  Do  you  not 
see  how  many  arrogant  youths  they  send  us,  to  exercise  the  offices 
of  the  revenue,  to  receive  enormous  salaries,  and  to  infect  us  with, 
their  luxury  and  corruption  ?  They  will  take  American  wives,  and 
will  become  powerful  instruments  of  ministerial  tyranny.  This  is  the 
moment  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  while  our  cause  is  strong  in  hope  ; 
now  is  the  time  to  prove  our  courage,  or  be  disgraced  with  our  bre- 
thren of  the  other  colonies,  who  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and 
will  be  prompt  in  their  succours,  if  we  show  ourselves  faithful  and 
firm.' 

The  factors  were  urged  to  renounce  their  agency  ;  but  they  refus- 
ed, and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress.  Immediately  after,  captain  Hall 
arrived  in  port,  with  a  cargo  of  more  than  an  hundred  chests  of 
tea.  The  people  instantly  assembled,  in  great  fury,  and  sent  notice 
to  Rotch,  the  consignee  of  this  cargo,  that  if  he  valued  his  safety  and 
interest,  he  must  abstain  from  receiving  the  tea,  and  caution  captain 
Hall  against  attempting  to  land  it.  They  also  placed  a  guard  on 
Griffin's  wharf,  near  which  the  ship  was  moored.  It  was  agreed,  that 
a  strict  watch  should  be  kept ;  that,  in  case  of  any  insult  during  the 
night,  the  bell  should  be  rung  immediately  ;  that  some  persons  should 
be  always  in  readiness  to  bear  the  intelligence  of  what  might  occur 
to  the  neighboring  towns,  and  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  country 
people. 

The  committees  of  correspondence  performed  their  duty  with  ac- 
tivity. Captains  Bruce  and  Coffin  having  arrived,  with  other  cargoes 
of  tea,  they  were  ordered  to  cast  anchor  near  captain  Hall.  The 
people  from  the  country  arrived  in  great  numbers  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  assembled.  Rotch  was  requested  to  demand  a  certificate 
of  clearance,  that  captain  Hall  might  put  back  to  sea  with  his  ship. 

Things  appeared  hastening  to  a  disastrous  issue.  In  this  conjunc- 
ture, Josiah  Quincy,  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  colony,  of  a 
vigorous  and  cultivated  genius,  and  strenuously  opposed  to  ministerial 
enterprises,  wishing  to  apprise  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  and  direct  their  attention  to  results,  demanded  silence, 
and  said,  '  This  ardor,  and  this  impetuosity,  which  are  manifested 
within  these  walls,  are  not  those  that  are  requisite  to  conduct  us  to 
the  object  we  have  in  view;  these  may  cool,  may  abate,  may  vanish, 
like  a  flitting  shade.  Quite  other  spirits,  quite  other  efforts,  are  es- 
sential to  our  salvation.  Greatly  will  he  deceive  himself,  who  shall 
think,  that  with  cries,  with  exclamations,  with  popular  resolutions,  we 
can  hope  to  triumph,  in  this  conflict,  and  vanquish  our  inveterate  foes. 
Their  malignity  is  implacable, — their  thirst  of  vengeance  insatiable. 
They  have  their  allies,  their  accomplices,  even  in  the  midst  of  us, — 
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even  in  the  bosom  of  this  innocent  country ;  and  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  those  who  have  conspired  our  ruin  ? — who  knows  not 
their  artifices  ?  Imagine  not,  therefore,  that  you  can  bring  this  con- 
troversy to  a  happy  conclusion,  without  the  most  strenuous,  the  most 
arduous,  the  most  terrible  conflict.  Consider  attentively  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  enterprise,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue.  Reflect  and 
ponder,  even  ponder  well,  before  you  embrace  the  measures  which 
are  to  involve  this  country  in  the  most  perilous  enterprise  the  world 
has  witnessed.' 

The  question  was  put,  whether  the  landing  of  the  tea  should  be 
opposed  ?  and  carried  in  the  affirmative  unanimously,  Rotch  was 
then  requested  to  demand  of  the  governor  a  permit  to  pass  the  castle. 
The  latter  answered,  haughtily,  that  for  the  honor  of  the  laws,  and 
from  duty  towards  the  king,  he  could  not  grant  the  permit  until  the 
vessel  was  regularly  cleared.  A  violent  commotion  immediately  en- 
sued. A  person  disguised  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  who  was 
in  the  gallery,  shouted,  at  this  juncture,  the  cry  of  war;  the  meeting 
was  dissolved  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  multitude  rushed  in 
mass  to  Griffin's  wharf.  About  twenty  persons,  also  disguised  as  In- 
dians, then  made  their  appearance ;  all  either  masters  of  ships,  car- 
penters or  caulkers.  They  went  on  board  the  ships  laden  with  tea. 
In  less  than  two  hours,  three  hundred  and  forty  chests  were  staved, 
and  emptied  in  the  sea.  They  were  not  interrupted  ;  the  surround- 
ing multitude  on  shore  served  them  as  a  safe  guard.  The  affair  was 
conducted  without  tumult;  no  damage  was  done  to  the  ships,  or  to 
any  other  effects  whatever.  When  the  operation  was  terminated, 
every  one  repaired  to  his  own  habitation,  either  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country. 

In  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia,  as  no  person  could  be  found 
that  would  venture  to  receive  the  tea,  the  ships  of  the  company, 
which  had  arrived  in  these  ports,  returned,  with  their  cargoes,  to 
England.  In  the  former  city,  however,  captain  Chamber  having  on 
board  his  ship  some  chests  of  tea  for  account  of  a  private  merchant, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  At  Charleston,  the  tea  was  permitted 
to  be  landed  ;  but,  having  been  deposited  in  certain  humid  cellars, 
it  perished. 

1774.  The  news  of  these  events  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
ministers,  they  determined  to  take  more  vigorous  measures.  The 
province  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially  the  city  of  Boston,  had 
always  stood  foremost  in  resistance,  had  been  the  scene  of  the  great- 
est disorders,  and  appeared  the  head-quarters  of  sedition.  The 
ministers  therefore  resolved  to  distinguish  them  by  the  first  marks 
of  their  displeasure.  They  hoped  that  the  principal  agitators  being 
thus  repressed,  the  rest  would  voluntarily  return  to  submission.  Con- 
sidering, also,  that  the  city  of  Boston  was  very  flourishing;  that  it  was 
accounted  not  only  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  of  the  conti- 
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nent,  but  even  considered  as  the  emporium  of  all  the  provinces  of 
New  England  ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  taken  the 
resolution  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  its  commerce,  by  means  cf  a  ri- 
gorous interdict,  and  turn  it  all  towards  some  other  maritime  city  of 
this  coast.  It  was  thought,  likewise,  that  the  civil  magistrates,  who, 
according  to  the  statutes  of  the  province,  were  chosen  by  the  people, 
ought,  for  the  future,  to  be  appointed  by  the  government ;  that, 
placed  thus  entirely  under  its  influence,  they  might  no  longer  be  in- 
clined to  favor  the  popular  tumults,  but  become,  from  duty  as  well  as 
inclination,  interested  to  suppress  them,  by  requiring  the  necessary 
assistance  from  the  military  authorities ;  for  it  was  seen  that  the 
late  tumults  owed  their  origin  and  alarming  increase  to  the  inactivity 
of  the  military,  which,  according  to  the  established  laws,  could  not 
interfere  without  the  requisition  of  the  civil  magistrates,  from  which 
they  had  purposely  abstained.  It  was  also  in  deliberation  to  pass  a 
law  for  enabling  the  soldiers  to  execute  with  perfect  security  the 
orders  they  might  receive  for  the  suppression  of  tumults,  without  any 
fear  of  consequences.  The  ministers  expected  thus  to  create  divi- 
sions, to  render  the  civil  magistrates  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
government,  and  to  reestablish  the  soldiery  in  that  independence 
which  is  essential  to  the  complete  exertion  and  efficacy  of  their  force. 
But  whoever  has  a  competent  share  of  natural  capacity,  and  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  political  affairs,  will  readily  see  how  wide  were 
these  resolutions  of  the  British  ministers  from  corresponding  with  the 
urgency  of  circumstances.  Is  it  not  surprising,  that  a  government 
like  that  of  England,  which  at  all  times  had  exhibited  the  evidences 
of  an  extreme  ability,  and  of  singular  energy,  having  before  its  eyes 
the  example  of  the  revolutions  of  Switzerland  and  of  Holland,  well 
knowing  the  inflexible  pertinacity  inherent  to  the  American  people, 
and  the  astonishing  unity  of  sentiments  they  had  recently  manifested 
in  all  their  movements,  is  it  not  even  astonishing,  that  this  govern- 
ment could  have  brought  itself  to  believe,  that  the  blocking  up  a  port 
and  change  of  some  old  statutes,  things  that  tended  more  to  irritate 
than  coerce,  would  suffice  to  curb  such  headlong  fury,  vanquish  such 
unyielding  obstinacy,  dissolve  a  league  so  formidable,  and  reesta- 
blish obedience  where  rebellion  had  already  commenced  its  impetu- 
ous career  ?  The  display  of  a  formidable  force,  and  not  the  reforms 
of  charters,  presented  the  only  mode  of  promptly  terminating  the 
contest,  maintaining  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  restoring  tran- 
quillity in  America. 

The  ministers  ought  to  have  been  the  more  prompt  in  their  mili- 
tary preparations,  as  they  should  not  have  been  ignorant  that  France 
secretly  encouraged  these  commotions,  and  was  no  stranger  to  their 
ultimate  object.  Arms  were  not  wanting  ;  they  abounded.  Due 
forecast,  or  the  requisite  vigor,  were  indeed  wanting  in  the  British 
councils.    Twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  sent  to  America  immedi- 
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ately  after  the  commencement  of  the  disorders,  would  indubitably 
have  surmounted  all  resistance,  and  reestablished  obedience  ;  which 
it  was  idle  to  expect  from  a  few  modifications  of  the  laws.  England, 
in  this  instance,  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  familiar  aphorism,  that 
wars,  to  be  short,  must  be  vigorous  and  terrible. 

Nor  could  it  be  alleged,  that  the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion would  not  have  permitted  the  sending  of  a  regular  army  into  a 
British  province,  and  in  time  of  peace  ;  for,  if  the  parliament  sub- 
verted the  fundamental  statutes  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and 
destroyed  the  most  essential  bases  of  the  constitution  itself,  by  the 
laws  it  was  about  to  enact,  it  could  also  have  authorised  the  presence 
of  an  efficient  standing  army.  But  lord  Bute,  the  favorite  counsellor 
of  the  king,  and  author  of  most  of  the  secret  resolutions,  was  a  man 
whose  passions  were  more  remarkable  than  his  sagacity  ;  and  lord 
North,  the  prime  minister,  was  rather  an  accurate  and  laborious  finan- 
cier, than  a  statesman.  He  had  formed  about  him  a  council  of  the 
most  celebrated  lawyers  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  their  advice  upon 
the  present  state  of  affairs  ;  and  too  many  examples  attest,  what  is  to 
be  expected  from  these  doctors,  when,  with  their  schemes,  and  sophis- 
tical refinements,  they  undertake  to  interfere  in  the  government  of 
states,  and  to  direct  the  revolutions  of  nations.  Good  armies,  large 
and  vigorous  measures,  are  the  only  means  of  success  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. In  critical  moments,  the  direction  of  affairs  should  be 
confided  to  men  of  firmness  and  decision,  not  to  those  whose  cautious 
timidity  can  venture  only  half  measures  ;  and  who  are  incapable  of 
embracing  a  magnanimous  policy. 

Lord  North,  on  the  14th  of  March,  proposed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons a  bill,  of  the  following  purport;  that,  dating  from  the  1st  of 
June,  1774,  it  should  he  prohibited  to  land  or  discharge,  lade  or  em- 
bark, any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  whatsoever,  at  the  town  or 
within  the  harbor  of  Boston  ;  and  that  the  officers  of  the  customs 
should  be  transferred  immediately  to  the  port  of  Salem.  The  minis- 
ter remarked,  that  this  law  was  no  less  necessary  than  just ;  as  from 
this  city  had  issued  all  the  mischief  which  disturbed  the  colonies,  and 
all  the  venom  that  infected  America. 

1  Thrice  already  have  the  officers  of  the  customs  been  prevented 
from  discharging  their  duty.  At  the  epoch  of  the  disorders,  the  inha- 
bitants, instead  of  interfering  to  appease  them,  maintained  regular 
guards,  day  and  night,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  tea  and  other  Bri- 
tish merchandise.  Nay,  more ;  still  fearing  it  might  be  landed,  with 
an  excess  of  popular  insolence,  absolutely  unheard  of,  they  have 
thrown  into  the  sea  the  tea  of  the  East  India  company.  The  mea- 
sure proposed  is  more  severe  in  appearance  than  in  reality  ;  for  the 
Bostonians  may  cause  it  to  cease,  by  yielding  due  respect  to  the  laws. 
A  few  frigates  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  it  into  effect,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military. 
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It  is  now  quite  time  to  assume  a  firm  attitude,  and  to  take  such  vigor- 
ous steps  as  shall  intimately  persuade  the  Americans  that  England 
has  not  only  the  power,  but  also  the  will,  to  maintain  them  in  obedi- 
ence. In  a  word,  that  she  is  unalterably  determined  to  protect  her 
laws,  her  commerce,  her  magistrates  and  her  own  dignity.' 

The  project  of  the  minister  was  opposed  by  the  agent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, named  Bollan,  and  by  several  orators  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, among  whom  Burke  and  Dowdeswell  appeared  the  most 
animated  ; 

'  It  is  wished,  then,  to  condemn  the  accused  without  a  hearing, — 
to  punish  indiscriminately  the  innocent  with  the  guilty!  You  will  thus 
irrevocably  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  colonists  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. Before  the  adoption  of  so  violent  a  measure,  the  principal 
merchants  of  the  kingdom  should  at  least  be  consulted.  The  bill  is 
unjust;  since  it  bears  only  upon  the  city  of  Boston,  whilst  it  is  noto- 
rious that  all  America  is  in  flames  ;  that  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
of  New  York,  and  all  the  maritime  towns  of  the  continent,  have  ex- 
hibited the  same  disorders.  You  are  contending  for  a  matter  which 
the  Bostonians  will  not  give  up  quietly.  They  cannot,  by  such  means, 
be  made  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  ministers ;  on  the  contrary,  you 
will  find  their  obstinacy  confirmed,  and  their  fury  exasperated.  The 
acts  of  resistance  in  their  city  have  not  been  confined  to  the  popu- 
lace alone  ;  but  men  of  the  first  rank  and  opulent  fortune,  in  the 
place,  have  openly  countenanced  them.  One  city  in  proscription, 
and  the  rest  in  rebellion,  can  never  be  a  remedial  measure  for  gene- 
ral disturbances.  Have  you  considered  whether  you  have  troops  and 
ships  sufficient  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  whole  American  continent 
to  your  devotion?  It  was  the  duty  of  your  governor,  and  not  of  men 
without  arms,  to  suppress  the  tumults.  If  this  officer  has  not  de- 
manded the  proper  assistance  from  the  military  commanders,  why  pun- 
ish the  innocent  for  the  fault  and  the  negligence  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown  ?  Who  is  ignorant  that  certain  foreign  powers  wait  only  for  an 
occasion  to  move  against  England  ?  And  will  England  now  offer  them 
this  object  of  their  desires  ?  The  resistance  is  general  in  all  parts  of 
America  ;  you  must  therefore  let  it  govern  itself  by  its  own  internal 
policy,  or  make  it  subservient  to  ail  your  laws,  by  an  exertion  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  kingdom.  These  partial  counsels  are  well  suited  to 
irritate,  not  to  subjugate.' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  arguments,  the  ministers  obtained  an 
immense  majority  of  the  suffrages  ;  and  the  bill  passed,  almost  with- 
out opposition. 

A  few  days  after,  lord  North  proposed  another  law,  which  went  to 
subvert  entirely  the  fundamental  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  by  invest- 
ing the  crown  with  the  power  to  appoint  the  counsellors,  judges  and 
magistrates  of  all  denominations  ;  with  the  clause  that  each  should  hold 
his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king.    Thus  the  people  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts  no  longer  had  authority  lo  interfere,  either  directly  or  by 
their  representatives,  in  the  administration  of  the  province,  which  be- 
came, therefore,  completely  dependent  on  the  government;  as  the 
latter  controlled,  at  will,  the  measures  of  all  the  civil  authorities. 

The  ministers  alleged,  that  in  doing  this,  no  more  was  attempted 
than  to  place  that  province  on  the  same  footing  as  several  others ; 
that  the  government  did  not,  at  present,  possess  a  sufficient  share  of 
power, — too  much  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ; 

4  If  such  a  state  of  things  be  suffered  to  continue,  it  will  no  longer 
be  possible  to  repress  the  seditious,  and  prevent  the  repetition  of  dis- 
orders. The  magistrates,  so  long  as  they  are  chosen  by  the  people, 
will  never  attempt  to  resist  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  endeavor 
to  flatter  their  caprices,  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
fatal,  or  more  contrary  to  the  public  repose.  In  this  province,  all  is 
confusion  and  uproar.  In  desperate  cases,  the  most  active  remedies 
are  necessary.  Such  is  the  crisis  of  the  moment,  that  we  must  either 
renounce  all  supremacy  over  America,  or  curb  with  more  effectual 
means  these  unruly  spirits ;  and,  in  such  an  extremity,  what  is  the 
use  of  cavils  and  subtile  distinctions?' 

But  the  members  of  the  opposition,  and  the  agents  of  Massachu- 
setts, represented,  on  their  part,  that  the  measure  proposed  was 
flagrantly  tyrannical ;  that  this  alone,  setting  aside  the  affair  of  taxa- 
tion, was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  greatest  commotions  in 
America. 

'  What  can  the  Americans  believe,  but  that  England  wishes  to  de- 
spoil them  of  all  liberty,  of  all  franchises ;  and,  by  the  destruction  of 
their  charters,  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery  ? 
It  is  a  thing  of  no  little  peril,  however,  to  undertake  the  reformation 
of  charters.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  found  it  so ;  who 
lost  the  crown  in  attempting  to  gratify  so  fatal  an  ambition.  Great 
Britain  has  always  held  similar  proceedings  in  just  abhorrence ;  and 
how  can  she  now  herself  pretend  to  imitate  them  ?  Hitherto  the  Ame- 
ricans have  only  complained  of  the  loss  of  one  of  their  immunities; 
but,  at  present  it  is  proposed  to  usurp  them  all.  The  other  colonies 
will  believe,  that  what  is  commenced  in  Massachusetts,  will  soon  be 
introduced  in  each  of  them  ;  and  thus,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  they  will 
all  combine  to  oppose  such  attempts  in  the  outset.  As  the  Americans 
are  no  less  ardently  attached  to  liberty  than  the  English  them- 
selves, can  it  even  be  hoped  they  will  submit  to  such  exorbitant 
usurpations, — to  such  portentous  resolutions  ?' 

These,  with  other  considerations  were  advanced,  by  those  who 
advocated  the  American  cause  ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  The  bill  was 
passed,  by  an  immense  majority. 

Lord  North  then  proposed  a  third,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that 
in  case  any  individual  should  be  questioned,  in  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  homicide,  or  other  capital  offence,  and  it  should  ap- 
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pear  to  the  governor,  that  the  act  was  done  in  the  execution  of  the 
law,  or  in  assisting  any  magistrate  to  suppress  tumults,  and  that  a  just 
and  impartial  trial  was  not  to  be  expected  in  the  province,  the  same 
governor  should  have  authority  to  send  the  accused  to  take  his  trial 
in  another  colony,  or,  if  expedient,  even  in  Great  Britain.  This  act 
was  to  be  in  force,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

The  minister  insisted  in  his  discourse,  that,  without  the  measure 
proposed,  those  whose  office  it  was  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  vvould  be  very  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  having  no 
hope  to  find,  in  case  of  need,  an  impartial  tribunal  to  judge  them. 
1  It  is  impossible,  without  inconsistency,  to  commit  the  trial  of  such 
persons  to  those  against  whom,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  they  may 
have  acted.  The  bill  now  submitted  will  crown  the  resolutions  taken 
with  respect  to  the  colonies  ;  your  work,  without  this,  would  remain 
unfinished  and  defective.  We  must  consider,  that  every  thing  we 
have,  that  is  valuable  to  us,  is  at  stake  ;  and  the  question  at  issue  is 
very  shortly  this,  Whether  the  Americans  shall  continue  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  or  not  ?  1  feel  assured  of  a  good  result,  when  all 
these  new  arrangements  shall  be  carried  properly  into  execution.' 

But  colonel  Barre,  and  Edmund  Burke,  opposed  the  minister  with 
great  warmth  ;  and  spoke,  in  substance,  as  follows  ;  4  This  is  indeed 
the  most  extraordinary  resolution  that  was  ever  heard  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  England.  It  offers  new  encouragement  to  military  insolence, 
already  so  insupportable  ;  which  is  the  more  odious,  in  the  present 
case,  as  the  soldiers  are  expected  to  act  against  their  own  fellow  citi- 
zens !  By  this  law,  the  Americans  are  deprived  of  a  right  which 
belongs  to  every  human  creature, — that  of  demanding  justice  before 
a  tribunal  composed  of  impartial  judges.  Even  captain  Preston, 
who,  in  their  own  city  of  Boston  had  shed  the  blood  of  citizens, 
found  among  them  a  fair  trial,  and  equitable  judges.  It  is  an  idea 
so  extravagant,  this  of  taking  the  trial  over  the  Atlantic  seas,  three 
thousand  miles,  to  Great  Britain,  where  the  prisoner  may  call  upon 
and  subpoena  as  many  witnesses  as  he  pleases,  that  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  it  could  have  entered  the  brain  of  any  man  in  his  senses. 
Instead  of  stimulating  the  audacity  of  regular  troops,  on  the  contrary, 
the  provincial  militia  should  be  encouraged,  that  they  may  serve  as 
a  shield  and  a  bulwark  against  them  in  favor  of  civil  liberty.  To 
approve  this  law  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
colonies.  Let  us  but  look  a  little  into  our  behavior.  When  we  are 
insulted  by  Spain,  we  negotiate  ;  when  we  dispute  with  our  brethren 
of  America,  we  prepare  our  ships  and  our  troops  to  attack  them. 
In  the  one  house  of  parliament,  1  we  have  passed  the  Rubicon  f  in 
the  other,  1  delenda  est  Carthago?  But  I  see  nothing  in  the  present 
measures,  but  inhumanity,  injustice,  and  wickedness;  and  I  fear  that 
the  hand  of  heaven  will  fall  down  on  this  unhappy  country,  with  the 
same  degree  of  vengeance  we  desire  to  wreak  on  our  brethren  of 
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America.  And  what  is  the  unpardonable  offence  the  Americans 
have  been  guilty  of?  Of  no  other  but  that  of  refusing  their  consent 
to  an  act  that  was  contrary  to  the  written  laws,  and  to  the  unalterable 
principles  of  the  British  constitution.  And  if  England  herself,  in 
certain  ancient  times,  had  not  resisted  such  arbitrary  laws,  should 
we  have  enjoyed  our  present  free  government,  or  should  we  have 
existed  as  a  house  of  commons  here  this  day  ?' 

Lord  Germaine,  having  risen,  spoke  thus  on  the  side  of  ministers ; 
'  If  I  believed  that  the  measure  in  question  could  be  deemed  unjust 
and  tyrannical,  1  certainly  should  not  undertake  to  support  it  against 
such  vehement  attacks.  But  as  I  think  it,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
just,  but  seasonable  and  necessary,  I  shall  freely  defend  it,  even  at 
the  risk,  in  so  doing,  of  wounding  the  delicate  ears  of  the  orators 
seated  opposite.  The  trial  of  the  military  on  this  side  of  the  water 
lias  been  much  objected  to.  What  is  it,  sir,  but  a  protection  of  in- 
nocence ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  desirable  to  generous  minds, 
than  that  ?  America,  at  this  instant  is  nothing  but  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. Have  they  any  one  measure,  but  what  depends  upon  the 
will  of  a  lawless  multitude  ?  Where  are  the  courts  of  justice  ?  Shut 
up.  Where  are  your  council  ?  Where  is  your  governor  ?  All  of 
them  intimidated  by  the  infuriate  rabble.  Can  you  expect,  in  the 
midst  of  such  tumults,  in  the  midst  of  such  ferocious  anarchy,  that 
these  men  could  have  a  fair  trial  ?  No  ;  assuredly  not.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  we  negotiated,  however,  with  Spain.  But  the  Span- 
iards disavowed  the  fact,  and  acknowledged  our  right  with  respect 
to  the  Falkland  Islands  ;  whereas,  the  contumacious  Americans  con- 
tinue to  resist  and  deride  us  !  It  is  objected,  that  these  proceedings 
are  to  deprive  persons  of  their  natural  right.  Let  me  ask,  of  what 
natural  right  ?  Whether  that  of  smuggling,  or  of  throwing  tea  over- 
board ? — or  of  another  natural  right,  which  is  not  paying  their  debts? 
But  surely  this  bill  does  not  destroy  any  of  their  civil  rights.  You- 
have  given  the  innocent  man  a  fair  trial.  It  is  not  a  military  govern- 
ment that  is  established  ;  but  the  alteration  of  a  civil  one,  by  which 
it  is  made  conformable  to  existing  circumstances.  If  peace,  if  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  legitimate  authorities,  are  still  to  be  reesta- 
blished in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  this  is  the  only  measure 
that  can  conduct  us  to  a  result  so  desirable. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative  ;  an 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  only  twenty- 
four  against. 

Notwithstanding  the  resolutions  recently  taken,  which  were  to  pro- 
duce such  salutary  effects  in  the  colonies,  the  government  reflected 
that  the  Americans  might  possibly  proceed  to  the  last  extremities, 
and  thus  render  it  necessary  to  use  open  force  to  reduce  them;  the 
ministers  therefore  thought  it  might  be  well  to  secure  a  place  near 
the  colonies,  where  they  could  make  the  necessary  preparations,  and 
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disembark,  upon  occasion,  their  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  without 
obstacles,  without  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and, 
especially,  without  these  eternal  complaints  of  the  violation  of  rights 
and  of  statutes.  For  such  a  purpose,  no  province  appeared  more 
suitable  than  Canada,  which,  from  its  situation,  was  well  adapted  to 
overawe  the  colonies  where  the  late  tumults  had  arisen.  But,  to 
facilitate  this  design,  it  was  requisite  to  satisfy  the  Canadians,  who, 
till  very  lately,  having  been  French,  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 
laws  of  their  new  masters,  and  were  even  much  inclined  to  detest 
them.  The  Canadian  nobility,  heretofore  possessed  of  great  autho- 
rity in  their  province,  complained  that  they  had  no  longer  so  consi- 
derable a  part  in  public  affairs,  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
French  domination.  The  people,  professing  generally  the  Catholic 
religion,  were  dissatisfied  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  par- 
take of  all  the  privileges  and  civil  advantages  enjoyed  by  Protestant 
subjects. 

These  motives  determined  the  government  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  nobility,  and  establish  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Accordingly,  upon  the  motion  of 
lord  North,  the  parliament  passed  an  act,  establishing,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canada,  a  legislative  council,  invested  with  all  powers, 
except  that  of  imposing  taxes.  It  was  provided,  that  its  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  continue  in  authority  during 
its  pleasure  ;  that  the  Canadian  subjects  professing  the  Catholic 
faith,  might  be  called  to  sit  in  this  council ;  that  the  Catholic  clergy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  regular  orders,  should  be  secured  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  possessions,  and  of  their  tithes  towards  all  those 
who  professed  the  same  religion  ;  that  the  French  laws,  without  jury, 
should  be  reestablished,  preserving,  however,  the  English  laws,  with 
trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases.  It  was  also  added,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  ministers  with  a  larger  scope  for  their  designs,  that  the 
limits  of  Canada  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  territory 
situated  between  the  lakes,  the  river  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  Thus, 
it  was  hoped,  that,  being  flanked  by  a  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
absolute  dependence  on  the  government,  and  with  this  bridle,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mouth,  the  Americans  would  no  longer  dare  to  renew 
their  accustomed  sallies. 

In  the  last  place,  a  bill  was  proposed  and  passed,  which  authorised, 
in  case  of  exigency,  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  houses  of 
citizens. 

These  new  laws  were  received  in  England  with  universal  applause; 
as  a  general  and  violent  indignation  had  been  excited  there,  by  the 
insolence  and  enormities  of  the  Americans.  The  bill  of  Quebec, 
however,  as  that  of  Canada  was  called,  found  a  much  less  cordial 
reception.  It  even  occasioned  much  murmuring  among  the  English 
people.    1  The  other  laws,'  it  was  said,  '  are  just  and  proper,  because 
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they  tend  to  establish  English  authority  over  the  seditious  ;  but  this 
is  an  attempt  against  the  national  liberty  and  religion.' 

Governor  Hutchinson,  become  odious  to  the  Americans,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  general  Gage,  a  man  much  known,  and  highly  respected, 
in  America.  He  was  invested  with  the  most  ample  authority,  to 
pardon  and  remit,  at  discretion,  all  treason  or  felony,  and  even  all 
murders  or  crimes,  of  whatever  denomination,  as  also  all  forfeitures 
and  penalties  whatsoever,  which  the  inhabitants  ot  Massachusetts 
might  have  incurred. 

An  universal  curiosity  prevailed,  to  know  the  result  of  the  new 
measures  taken  by  the  English  ministers,  and  what  would  be  the  issue 
of  a  contest,  in  which  all  the  authority  of  a  most  ancient  and  powerful 
kingdom,  formidable  even  from  the  terror  of  its  name,  and  the  recent 
glory  of  its  arms,  combatted  against  the  obstinacy  of  a  people  natu- 
rally headstrong,  and  attached  to  their  privileges  almost  to  infatuation. 
Nor  did  the  course  of  events  remain  long  in  doubt.  For,  upon  the 
arrival  in  Boston  of  the  news  of  the  port  bill,  a  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  immediately  called  ;  in  which,  the  act  was  declared  to  be 
unjust  and  cruel;  they  made  their  appeal  to  God  and  to  the  world. 
A  vast  number  of  copies  of  the  act  were  printed  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  colonies;  and,  to  make  the  deeper  impression  on  the 
multitude,  the  copies  were  printed  on  mourning  paper,  bordered  with 
black  lines ;  and  they  were  cried  through  the  country,  as  the  4  bar- 
barous, cruel,  sanguinary  and  inhuman  murder.'  In  many  places, 
it  was  burnt  with  great  solemnity  by  the  assembled  multitude. 

In  the  midst  of  this  effervescence,  general  Gage  arrived  at  Boston; 
where,  notwithstanding  the  general  agitation,  he  was  received  with 
distinction. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  perceived  all  the  importance 
of  uniting  in  a  common  sentiment  the  committees  of  the  other  colo- 
nies ;  but  they  also  felt  the  constraint  of  their  present  position,  since 
the  particular  interests  of  Boston  were  now  especially  concerned. 
They  wrote,  therefore,  with  a  modest  reserve,  and  their  letters  mere- 
ly expressed  a  hope,  that  the  city  of  Boston  would  be  considered  as 
suffering  for  the  common  cause. 

The  flames  of  this  combustion  were  soon  communicated  to  all 
parts  of  the  continent ;  there  was  not  a  place  that  did  not  convene  its 
assembly,  that  did  not  despatch  its  letters,  animated  with  the  same 
spirit ;  the  praises,  the  congratulations,  the  encouragements,  addressed 
to  the  Bostonians,  were  without  end.  The  province  of  Virginia  was 
also  on  this  occasion  prompt  to  give  the  signal  and  the  example  ; 
its  assembly  was  in  session  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  Boston 
port  bill.  It  was  immediately  resolved,  that  the  first  of  June,  the 
time  prefixed  for  the  law  to  take  effect,  should  be  observed  by  all 
as  a  day  of  fasting,  prayer  and  humiliation ;  that  on  this  day,  the 
divine  mercy  should  be  supplicated,  that  it  would  deign  to  avert  the 
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calamities  which  threatened  the  Americans  with  the  loss  of  their 
rights,  and  a  civil  war;  that  it  would  inspire  all  hearts  and  all  minds 
with  the  same  affections  and  with  the  same  thoughts,  that  they  might 
effectually  concur  in  the  defence  of  their  liberty.  The  other  cities 
followed  this  example.  The  popular  orators  in  the  public  halls,  and 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  churches,  pronounced  discourses 
adapted  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  authors  of  the  usurpations, 
and  all  the  evils  of  which  the  Bostonians  were  the  victims.  The  go- 
vernor thought  it  prudent  to  dissolve  the  assembly  of  Virginia.  But 
prior  to  their  separation,  they  contracted  a  league,  by  which  they  de- 
clared, that  the  attempt  by  coercion,  to  induce  one  of  the  colonies  to 
consent  to  an  arbitrary  tax,  was  to  be  considered  as  an  outrage  com- 
mon to  all  ;  that  in  such  a  case,  it  was  just  and  necessary  that  all 
shouid  unite,  with  one  consent,  to  oppose  such  pernicious,  such  detest- 
able counsels.  Not  content  with  this,  they  adopted  a  resolution,  which 
was  the  most  important  of  all ;  it  purported  that  all  the  colonies  should 
be  invited  to  choose  deputies,  to  convene  every  year,  in  a  general 
congress,  to  deliberate  in  common  upon  the  general  interests  of 
America. 

In  Boston,  the  general  assembly  of  the  province  having  met,  the 
new  governor  informed  the  house,  that  on  the  first  of  June,  in  con- 
formity to  the  port  bill,  their  sittings  must  be  transferred  to  Salem. 
But  perceiving,  that,  to  avoid  this  translation,  they  hastened  to  termi- 
nate the  affairs  in  deliberation,  he  adjourned  them  himself  to  Salem, 
for  the  7th  of  June.  When  reassembled  in  this  place,  the  house 
immediately  took  into  consideration  the  events  of  the  day.  The 
leaders,  among  whom  Samuel  Adams  was  the  most  active,  had  pre- 
pared the  resolutions.  The  assembly  decreed  that  a  general  congress 
should  be  convoked  ;  they  elected  the  deputies  that  weie  to  repre- 
sent the  province  in  the  same,  and  made  provision  for  their  expenses. 

Maryland  held  its  assembly  at  Annapolis ;  South  Carolina,  at 
Charleston  ;  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia  ;  Connecticut,  at  New 
London;  Rhode  Island,  at  Newport;  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  pro- 
vinces, from  New  Hampshire  to  South  Carolina,  pursued  one  course  ; 
all  adhered  to  the  measure  of  holding  a  general  congress,  and  elected 
their  deputies  accordingly.  No  province  sent  less  than  two,  or  more 
than  seven  representatives.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  being  rich, 
flourishing  and  populous,  and  forming  a  central  point  between  the 
provinces  of  the  north  and  those  of  the  south,  was  chosen  for  the 
seat  of  the  general  congress. 

The  associations  against  British  commerce  were  also  resumed  with 
great  spirit ;  the  provincial  assemblies,  the  town  meetings,  and  the 
committees  of  correspondence,  all  cooperated,  with  admirable  effect, 
in  promoting  the  same  object.  Had  it  been  possible  to  increase  the 
animosity  and  indignation  already  kindled  by  the  Boston  port  bill, 
they  must  have  redoubled  at  the  newrs  of  the  two  other  acts,  con- 
vol.  i.  16 
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cerning  the  civil  administration  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  of  Quebec. 
The  Boston  committtee  of  correspondence  originated  a  motion,  upon 
this  occasion  of  great  moment ;  it  was  to  form  a  general  combina- 
tion, which  should  be  called  S  The  League  and  Covenant'  in  imita- 
tion of  the  leagues  and  covenants  made  in  the  times  of  civil  wars  in 
England.  The  covenanters  were  required  to  obligate  themselves, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  promise  in  the  most  solemn  and  religious 
manner,  to  cease  all  commerce  with  England,  dating  from  the  last 
of  the  ensuing  month  of  August,  until  the  late  detestable  acts  should 
be  repealed,  and  the  colony  reinstated  in  all  its  rights,  franchises,  li- 
berty and  privileges;  not  to  purchase  or  use,  after  this  term,  any  British 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise  whatsoever ;  and  to  abstain  from  all 
commerce  or  traffic  whatever  with  those  who  should  use  or  introduce 
them,  or  refuse  to  enter  into  the  solemn  league.  Finally,  a  menace 
was  added,  which,  in  a  period  of  such  universal  excitement,  was 
sufficient  to  intimidate,  that  the  names  of  those  should  be  published 
who*should  refuse  to  give  this  authentic  proof  of  their  attachment  to 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  their  country.  If  the  resolution  was  bold, 
its  execution  was  not  tardy.  The  articles  of  the  league  were  trans- 
mitted, by  circulars,  to  the  other  provinces,  with  invitation  to  the 
inhabitants  to  annex  their  names.  Either  voluntarily  or  out  of  fear, 
an  infinite  number  subscribed  in  all  the  provinces,  and  particularly 
in  those  of  New  England.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  alone  dis- 
covered a  repugnance  to  the  measure  ;  not  that  they  felt  less  abhor- 
rence for  the  proceedings  of  England,  or  were  less  attached  to  their 
privileges ;  but  a  total  suspension  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
appeared  to  them  a  thing  of  so  great  importance,  and  so  prejudicial 
to  many  industrious  inhabitants  of  their  city,  that  they  could  not  but 
hesitate  as  to  its  adoption.  They  desired,  therefore,  to  leave  it  for 
the  determination  of  the  general  congress ;  promising  to  .execute 
scrupulously,  whatever  might  be  the  resolutions  of  that  assembly. 

General  Gage,  astonished  and  inflamed  at  the  very  name  of  league, 
a  name  so  full  of  dread  for  the  ears  of  an  officer  of  the  crown  of 
England,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  an  illegal  and 
criminal  combination,  and  contrary  to  the  allegiance  due  to  the  king. 
But  these  were  mere  words.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  pub- 
lished, on  their  part,  that  the  declaration  of  the  governor  was  of  it- 
self tyrannical ;  they  contended,  that  no  authority  could  prevent  the 
subjects  from  consulting  together,  and  forming  conventions  for  the 
maintainance  of  their  rights,  in  cases  of  oppression. 

Thus  the  laws  upon  which  the  British  ministers  had  rested  their 
hopes  of  dividing  the  counsels,  appeasing  the  tumults,  securing 
obedience,  and  reestablishing  tranquillity  in  America,  were  those 
which  originated  more  union,  greater  commotions,  more  open  revolt, 
and  a  more  determined  spirit  of  resistance.     Nor  should  it  be  ima- 
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gined,  that  so  much  agitation  was  excited  only  by  men  of  obscure 
condition,  or  a  few  party  leaders ;  on  the  contrary,  men  of  all  ranks 
engaged  in  the  work  ;  and  among  the  foremost,  numbers  remarkable 
for  their  opulence,  their  authority  or  their  talents.  The  landholders, 
especially,  were  exasperated  more  than  all  others,  and  manifested 
a  more  vehement  desire  to  triumph  over  the  ministers  ;  whom  they 
called  wicked,  and  whom  they  detested  so  mortally. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  first  of  June,  at  mid-day,  all  business  ceased 
in  the  custom  house  of  Boston,  and  the  port  was  shut  against  every 
vessel  that  offered  to  enter  ;  and,  on  the  14lh,  permission  to  depart 
was  refused  to  all  that  had  entered  before.  This  day  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  calamity  at  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia  ;  and 
as  a  day  of  general  mourning  in  all  the  other  cities  of  the  continent. 
At  Philadelphia,  all  business  ceased,  and  all  tradesmen,  excepting 
the  Quakers,  closed  their  shops  ;  the  bells  sounded  the  funeral  knell. 
But  the  Bostonians  excited  pity :  their  city,  lately  so  rich,  so  pros- 
perous, so  distinguished  for  the  number  and  courteous  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  now  presented,  in  every  part,  only  the  images  of  deso- 
lation and  despair.  The  rich,  in  having  lost  the  rents  of  their  build- 
ings, were  becoming  poor  ;  the  poor,  deprived  of  employment,  had 
fallen  into  indigence.  Each  sustained  his  share  of  the  general  cala- 
mity. A  malignant  soldiery,  parading  through  the  city,  seemed  also 
inclined  to  insult  their  miseries. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  all  the 
others,  came,  indeed,  to  their  succour  ;  subscriptions  went  round,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  procure  some  relief  for  those  Bostonians,  who,  by  the 
effect  of  the  new  law,  were  deprived  of  subsistence.  But  how  inade- 
quate were  these  succours,  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  such  distress  ! 
Many  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers  were  reduced  to  the  last  extreme 
of  penury.  If  the  miseries,  however,  they  experienced,  were  ex- 
treme, so  also  were  the  resignation  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
supported  them.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  they  perused  with  sin- 
gular attention  the  pages  of  ancient  and  modern  story,  which  have 
recorded  the  sufferings  of  the  apostles  of  liberty,  either  to  publish 
them,  as  they  did,  in  a  style  often  of  virulence,  and  more  often  of 
emphasis,  in  the  public'journals,  or  to  repeat  them  in  popular  assem- 
blies, and  paragon  with  such  illustrious  examples,  the  tribulations  of 
the  Bostonians,  whose  constancy  they  magnified  with  boundless  enco- 
mium. They  were  styled  the  living  martyrs  of  liberty, — the  gene- 
rous defenders  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  they  were  pronounced  the 
worthy  descendants  of  their  virtuous  and  heroic  ancestors. 

The  government  had  persuaded  itself,  that,  the  port  of  Boston 
being  shut  up,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  towns  would  en- 
deavor to  avail  themselves  of  it  by  drawing  to  their  own  ports  the 
commerce  hitherto  transacted  in  that  city.  But  things  took  a  direc- 
tion very  wide  of  its  expectations.    The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead. 
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a  small  senport,  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  Boston,  and  even  those 
of  Salem,  offered  the  Bostonians  their  ports,  wharves,  and  ware- 
houses, free  of  all  expense  or  remuneration. 

During  these  occurrences,  most  of  the  civil  magistrates  had  sus- 
pended the  exercise  of  their  functions  ;  for  those  who  had  been 
appointed  under  the  new  laws,  had  either  declined  acceptance,  or 
were  prevented  by  the  people  from  acting  in  their  several  offices. 
The  council  only  which  assisted  the  governor,  was  permitted  to 
despatch  some  affairs,  as,  out  of  thirty-six  new  counsellors,  who  had 
been  appointed,  only  two  had  declined  ;  but  the  others,  having  been 
denounced  to  the  public  as  enemies  to  the  country,  and  the  multitude 
collecting  in  fury  about  their  houses,  the  greater  part  resigned.  The 
courts  of  justice  were  suspended,  because  their  members  refused  to 
take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  laws,  or  to  conform,  in  any  shape,  to 
its  provisions.  The  attornies  who  had  issued  writs  of  citation,  were 
compelled  to  ask  pardon  in  the  public,  journals,  and  promise  not  to 
expedite  others,  until  the  laws  should  be  revoked,  and  the  charters 
reestablished.  The  people  rushed  in  a  throng  to  occupy  the  seat 
of  justice,  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  the  judges;  when  invited 
to  withdraw,  they  answered,  that  they  recognised  no  other  tribunals, 
and  no  other  magistrates,  but  such  as  were  established  according  to 
ancient  laws  and  usages. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  persuaded  that  things  must, 
finally,  terminate  in  open  war,  diligently  provided  themselves  with 
arms,  and  exercised  daily,  in  handling  them.  They  succeeded  in 
this  with  extreme  facility,  being  naturally  active,  accustomed  to  fa- 
tigue, and  experienced  huntsmen.  They  excelled  particularly  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  which  they  levelled  with  unerring  aim.  In  all  places, 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  din  of  arms,  or  the  sound  of  fifes  and  of 
drums;  nothing  was  seen  but  multitudes  intent  upon  learning  the  milita- 
ry exercise  and  evolutions  ;  young  and  old,  fathers  and  sons,  and  even 
the  gentle  sex,  all  bent  their  steps  towards  these  martial  scenes ; 
some  to  acquire  instruction,  others  to  animate  and  encourage.  The 
casting  of  balls,  and  making  of  cartridges,  were  become  ordinary 
occupations.    All  things  offered  the  image  of  an  approaching  war. 

The  arrival  of  general  Gage,  at  Boston,  had  been  followed  by  that 
of  two  regiments  of  infantry,  with  several  pieces  of  cannon.  These 
troops  had  been  quartered  in  the  city  ;  they  were  reenforced  by 
several  regiments,  coming  from  Ireland,  from  New  York,  from 
Halifax,  and  from  Quebec  ;  all  directed  upon  this  point,  to  smother 
the  kindling  conflagration.  The  inhabitants  beheld  this  with  incredi- 
ble jealousy,  which  was  still  increased  by  an  order  of  the  general, 
to  place  a  guard  upon  the  isthmus,  which  connects  the  peninsula, 
where  Boston  is  situated,  with  the  main  land.  The  pretext  assigned 
was,  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  soldiers,  but  the  real  motive  of 
this  step  was  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants,  that  they  might  not,  so 
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freely  as  they  had  done  heretofore,  transport  arms  from  the  city  into 
the  country.  Every  day  gave  birth  to  new  causes  of  contention 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens.  Popular  rumors  were  circu- 
lated rapidly,  and  heard  with  avidity  ;  at  every  moment  the  people 
collected  as  if  ripe  for  revolt. 

The  governor,  attentive  to  this  agitation,  and  fearing  some  unhappy 
accident,  resolved  to  fortify  the  isthmus,  and  proceeded  in  the  works 
with  great  activity.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  country,  were  extremely  exasperated  by  it;  they  exclaimed, 
that  this  was  an  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  general,  and  a 
manifest  proof  that  it  was  resolved  to  make  every  thing  bend  to 
military  authority.  Many  conjectures  were  in  circulation  among  the 
people,  and  violent  menaces  were  thrown  out.  General  Gage, 
apprehensive  of  an  explosion,  detached  two  companies  of  soldiers  to 
seize  the  powTder  that  was  deposited  in  the  magazine  at  Charlestown, 
near  Boston.  He  considered  this  the  more  prudent,  as  the  time 
was  now  approaching  for  the  annual' review  of  the  militia  ;  when,  if 
any  hostile  designs  were  in  agitation,  they  might  probably  be  put  in 
execution. 

The  rage  of  the  people  had  now  reached  its  acme.  They  assem- 
bled from  all  quarters,  and  hastened,  with  arms,  to  Cambridge. 
The  more  prudent  had  great  difficulty  to  prevent  them  from  march- 
ing furiously  to  Boston  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  powder,  or 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  fall  immediately  upon  the  garrison. 

But  soon  after,  and  probably  by  a  secret  device  of  the  patriot 
chiefs,  to  let  the  British  soldiers  perceive,  that,  if  they  should  ven- 
ture to  offer  the  shadow  of  violence,  a  signal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  would  suffice  to  make  them  repent  of  it,  a  report  was  cir- 
culated among  this  exasperated  multitude,  that  the  fleet  and  garrison 
had  commenced  hostilities,  that  their  artillery  was  firing  upon  the 
town,  and  that  the  Bostonians  were  hard  pressed  to  defend  them- 
selves. The  rumor  was  spread  with  incredible  rapidity  through  the 
whole  province  ;  in  a  few  hours,  above  thirty  thousand  men  were 
under  arms  ;  they  proceeded  towards  Boston  with  the  utmost  speed, 
and  made  no  halt  till  they  had  full  certainty  that  the  alarm  was 
premature. 

This  movement  gave  origin  to  many  others ;  and  it  became  an 
almost  daily  custom  to  attack  the  houses  of  such  as  either  had 
accepted  the  new  offices,  or  in  any  way  had  shown  themselves  favor- 
able to  English  pretensions,  or  opposed  to  American  privileges.  No 
longer,  therefore,  able  to  find  safety  except  within  the  city  itself,  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  those  tinder  their  authority,  as 
well  as  all  other  public  officers,  who  had  removed  to  Salem  for  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  went  back  to  Boston.  Thus,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  the  regulations  wrere  annihilated,  which  the 
ministers  had  designed  to  introduce  by  means  of  the  port  bill. 
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The  province  of  Massachusetts  was  not  the  only  theatre  of  popular 
commotions  ;  all  had  a  part  in  this  general  convulsion.  The  inha- 
bitants, at  many  points,  fearing  the  governor  might  get  the  start  of 
them  in  respect  to  seizing  the  powder,  as  he  had  done  at  Charles- 
town,  flew  to  possess  themselves  of  what  lay  in  the  forts  and  powder 
magazines  of  the  king.  Thus  it  happened  at  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  provincials  stormed  the  fort,  and  carried  off 
the  powder  and  artillery.  The  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  did  the 
same  ;  the  people  of  Newport  rose,  and  took  possession  of  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  defended  the  harbor. 

The  removal  of  the  powder  at  £harlestown,  and  the  fortifications 
carrying  on  at  Boston,  together  with  the  popular  agitations,  occa- 
sioned a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  different  towns  and  boroughs 
of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  of  which  Boston  is  the  capital.  They 
took  very  spirited  resolutions  ;  purporting,  that  no  obedience  was 
due  to  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hatred  and 
execration,  since  they  were  attempts  to  enslave  America ;  that  the 
appointment  of  public  officers  by  virtue  of  these  acts,  was  contrary 
to  constitutional  statutes  and  principles  ;  that  the  country  would 
indemnify  the  subordinate  officers,  who  should  refuse  to  execute  the 
orders  of  their  superiors,  appointed  under  the  new  laws  ;  that  the 
collectors  of  the  public  money  should  retain  it  in  their  hands,  and 
make  no  payment,  until  the  ancient  laws  of  the  colony  should  be 
reestablished,  or  until  it  should  be  ordered  otherwise  by  the 
provincial  congress ;  that  those  who  had  accepted  the  new  offices 
must  resign  them  before  the  20th  of  September ;  and  if  not,  they 
should  be  declared  enemies  to  the  country  ;  that  officers  of  the 
militia  should  be  chosen  in  every  town,  selecting  for  this  purpose, 
individuals  skilful  in  arms,  and  inflexibly  attached  to  the  rights  of  the 
people  ;  that,  as  it  had  been  reported  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
apprehend  certain  persons  of  the  county,  if  this  menace  should  be 
executed,  the  royal  officers  should  be  immediately  seized,  and 
detained  as  hostages  ;  that  the  people  should  be  exhorted  to  main- 
tain tranquillity,  and  merit,  by  their  moderation,  by  their  steady, 
uniform  and  persevering  resistance,  in  a  contest  so  important,  in  a 
cause  so  solemn,  the  approbation  of  the  wise,  and  the  admiration  oi 
the  brave,  of  every  country,  and  of  every  age. 

Another  assembly,  but  of  the  entire  province  of  Massachusetts; 
was  held  at  Salem.  The  governor  not  choosing  to  sanction  it  by 
his  presence,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress,  and 
elected  Hancock  president.  After  having  addressed  their  complaints 
to  the  governor,  of  the  fortifications  of  the  isthmus,  they  took  extra- 
ordinary measures  for  the  defence  of  the  province.  They  prepared 
munitions  of  war,  they  filled  magazines  with  provisions,  they  enrolled 
twelve  thousand  of  the  militia,  whom  they  called  minute  men ;  that 
is,  soldiers  that  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
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minute's  notice.  The  decrees  and  recommendations  of  the  provin- 
cial congress  were  executed  with  the  same  exactness  as  if  they  had 
emanated  from  a  legitimate  authority. 

Thus,  the  plans  of  the  British  ministers  produced,  in  America, 
effects  contrary  to  their  intentions.  Already,  every  appearance 
announced  the  approach  of  civil  war. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agitation,  and  of  apprehensions  inspired  by 
the  future,  the  general  congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  ;  it  was 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  American  colonies. 
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BOOK  FOURTH. 

1774.  The  deputies  of  the  different  colonies  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  4th  of  September,  except  those  of  North  Carolina, 
who  delayed  their  appearance  until  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  All 
were  men  of  note,  and  distinguished  by  the  public  favor.  Far  from 
being  persons  destitute  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  they  were  all  landed 
proprietors,  and  some  possessed  even  great  opulence.  Several  had 
been  instructed  by  their  constituents,  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  America,  by  the  most  suitable  means,  and  to 
restore  the  ancient  course  of  things  with  England  ;  others,  to  vote 
for  resolutions  relative  to  the  exercise  of  commerce,  calculated  to 
induce  the  English  government  to  embrace  milder  counsels  towards 
the  colonies  ;  others,  finally,  were  invested  with  unlimited  authority 
to  do  whatsoever,  in  the  present  circumstances,  they  should  judge 
most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

Having  met  on  the  5th,  they  resolved  that  their  deliberations  should 
be  kept  secret,  until  the  majority  should  direct  them  to  be  published  ; 
and  that,  in  determining  questions,  each  colony  should  have  but  one 
vote,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  its  deputies.  They  elected 
for  president,  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia  ;  and  for  secretary, 
Charles  Thomson.    They  were  in  number  fifty-five.* 

For  a  long  time,  no  spectacle  had  been  offered  to  the  attention  of 
mankind,  of  so  powerful  an  interest  as  this  of  the  present  American 
congress.  It  was  indeed  a  novel  thing,  and  as  it  were  miraculous, 
that  a  nation,  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe,  or 
only  known  by  the  commerce  it  occasionally  exercised  in  their  ports, 
should,  all  at  once,  step  forth  from  this  state  of  oblivion,  and,  rousing 
as  from  a  long  slumber,  should  seize  the  reigns  to  govern  itself ; 
that  the  various  parts  of  this  nation,  hitherto  disjoined,  and  almost  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  should  now  be  united  in  one  body,  and 
moved  by  a  single  will ;  that  their  long  and  habitual  obedience  should 
be  suddenly  changed  for  the  intrepid  counsels  of  resistance,  and  of 
open  defiance,  to  the  formidable  nation  whence  they  derived  their 
origin  and  laws. 

There  had  been  observed,  at  intervals,  it  is  true,  in  the  vast  domi- 
nions of  Spain  in  America,  some  popular  agitations  ;  but  they  were 
easily  repressed  by  the  government.  In  the  colonies  of  Portugal,  the 
public  repose  had  never  been  interrupted.  France,  in  like  manner, 
had  always  found  her  American  subjects  inclined  to  a  willing  submis- 
sion. It  was  reserved  for  the  English  colonies,  to  afford  the  first 
example  of  resistance,  and  of  a  struggle  to  separate  themselves  from 
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the  parent  state.  Such,  however,  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  constitution  of  England,  and  of  her  colonies ;  of  the  opinions 
which  prevailed  in  the  latter;  of  the  memory  of  ancient  revolutions; 
and  of  the  discontents  which,  from  time  to  time,  had  manifested  them- 
selves in  America,  but  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  menaced  an 
inevitable,  and  not  distant  explosion  ;  for  the  congress  of  Albany  had 
presented  nothing  illegal  in  its  character,  since  it  had  been  convoked 
by  the  legitimate  authorities.  It  had  manifested  no  tendency  towards 
a  new  order  of  things  ;  though  perhaps  the  secret  counsels  of  those 
who  composed  it  eventually  aspired  at  independence  ;  but,  in  effect, 
nothing  was  regulated  by  that  assembly,  except  the  interests  of  the 
English  colonies  with  regard  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  vicinity. 
When  the  congress  of  New  York  was  convened,  the  excitement  of 
men's  minds  was  not  yet  so  extreme,  the  popular  disorders  had  not 
taken  so  alarming  a  character,  nor  had  the  government  then  displayed 
so  much  rigor,  nor  prostrated  so  many  colonial  statutes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  members  of  this  congress,  though  possessed  of  much, 
had  not  so  entire  an  influence  with  the  American  people  as  those  of 
the  congress  of  Philadelphia  ;  nor  did  they  excite  such  public  expect- 
ation of  future  events  as  the  latter  assembly.  The  colonists  looked 
upon  it  as  a  convention  of  men  who,  in  some  mode  or  other,  were  to 
deliver  their  country  from  the  perils  that  menaced  it.  The  greater 
part  believed  that  their  ability,  their  prudence  and  their  immense 
influence  with  the  people,  would  enable  them  to  obtain  from  the  go- 
vernment the  removal  of  the  evils  that  oppressed  them,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.  Some  others  cherished 
the  belief,  that  they  would  find  means  to  conduct  the  American  na- 
tion to  that  independence  which  was  the  first  and  most  ardent  of  their 
aspirations,  or  rather  the  sole  object  of  that  intense  passion  which 
stung  and  tormented  them,  night  and  day.  The  confidence  they  had 
placed  in  the  congress,  was  equal  to  the  aversion  they  had  conceived 
to  the  new  laws.  The  generality  of  people,  usually  ignorant  what 
obstacles  must  be  encountered  in  great  enterprises,  deem  their  griev- 
ances already  removed,  when  they  have  confided  to  a  few  the  inte- 
rests of  all ;  the  colonists,  accordingly,  attributing  to  their  new  dele- 
gates greater  power  than  they  in  reality  possessed,  were  generally 
elated  with  the  most  flattering  hopes.  They  knew  that  a  union  of 
minds  is  the  most  efficacious  instrument  of  success ;  and  their  con- 
cord was  prodigious  ;  all  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes  to  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  Not  that  there  existed  none 
of  another  mind,  who  would  gladly  have  held  a  quite  different  course; 
but  they  were  few,  in  this  first  impulse,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
silence  by  the  consent  and  enthusiasm  of  all  the  others.  No  other 
government,  however  consolidated  by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the  force 
of  arms,  ever  experienced  so  much  promptness  and  punctuality  of 
obedience  as  the  American  congress.  The  colonists  were  disposed 
vol.  i.  17 
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to  receive  its  deliberations,  not  only  as  the  useful  and  salutary  laws 
of  a  good  government,  but  as  the  revered  precepts  and  oracles  of  men 
consecrated  and  generously  devoted  to  the  salvation  of  their  country. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  America  at  the  epoch  of  the 
convocation  of  congress.  But  in  Europe,  the  novelty  of  circum- 
stances had  excited  strong  emotions  in  the  minds  of  all  ;  in  some, 
creating  fear, — in  others  hope, — in  all,  astonishment.  In  England, 
the  ministerial  party  declaimed  with  vehemence  against  the  audacity 
of  the  Americans,  who  were  called  rebels  ;  and  the  most  rigorous 
counsels  were  already  proposed.  They  could  not  comprehend  how 
a  people  iike  that  of  America,  divided,  as  they  had  always  been,  by 
a  sectarian  spirit,  into  various  schisms  and  parties,  should  now  be 
capable  of  a  concord  so  entire,  as  to  present  but  one  only  sentiment, 
and  but  one  same  will; — how,  laying  aside  the  mutual  rancor  result- 
ing from  the  diversity  of  their  opinions  and  interests,  they  should  all, 
at  the  present  moment,  have  concurred  in  a  resolution  to  defend  and 
maintain  what  they  considered  their  rights,  against  England. 

'  Is  it  conceivable,  that  a  nation  which  subsists  by  its  commerce, 
that  has  no  naval  armament,  and  whose  principal  cities  are  exposed 
to  the  vengeance  of  a  maritime  enemy,  that  is  unprovided  with  regu- 
lar and  veteran  troops,  should  have  the  hardihood  to  dispute  the  will 
of  the  British  nation,  powerful  in  arms,  radiant  with  the  glory  of  its 
recent  achievements,  inexhaustible  in  public  and  private  resources, 
strong  in  a  government  cemented  by  the  hand  of  time,  formidable  for 
the  prodigious  number  of  its  ships,  and  abounding  in  experienced 
commanders,  both  of  land  and  sea  ?' 

But  it  was  answered  on  the  other  side  ; 

'Wherefore  this  astonishment  at  the  resolution  of  the  Americans? 
Even  though  it  were  true,  that,  as  to  the  means  of  sustaining  war, 
they  were  thus  inferior  to  Great  Britain,  who  is  ignorant  that  men 
inflamed  by  the  zeal  of  political  opinions  do  not  descend  to  nice  cal- 
culations, or  spend  time  in  weighing  the  probabilities  of  the  future  ? 
And  has  not  England  herself  many  difficulties  to  surmount?  Is  she 
not  divided,  even  upon  this  question  of  America,  by  the  spirit  of 
party?  Opinions  are  so  much  at  variance  on  this  subject,  that  a  great 
number,  it  is  clear,  would  march  against  the  colonists  with  extreme 
repugnance.  A  vast  ocean  separates  from  us  the  countries  in  which 
the  war  must  be  carried  on  ;  this  circumstance  alone  will,  of  necessi- 
ty, cause  an  incalculable  expense,  an  enormous  waste  of  military 
stores,  an  affrightful  sacrifice  of  men,  the  most  fatal  delays,  and  a 
frequent  defect  of  correspondence  between  measures  and  exigencies. 
The  finances  of  England  are  exhausted  by  the  exorbitant  debt  con- 
tracted in  times  past,  and  especially  during  the  late  war  ;  the  revenue 
fails  far  short  of  meeting  the  ordinary  expenditure  ;  and  so  ponder- 
ous an  increase  of  burthen  as  the  disbursements  of  this  new  war 
must  involve,  would  absolutely  crush  the  resources  of  the  state.  Be- 
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sides,  what  country  is  better  adapted  than  America  for  a  long  defence  ? 
It  is  covered  with  trackless  forests,  fortified  by  lakes,  rivers,  and 
mountains;  it  has  few  passable  roads;  and  abounds  in  strong  defiles, 
and  fords,  which  are  only  known  to  the  inhabitants.' 

Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  the  recollection  of  past  events  must 
have  acted  with  great  force  upon  the  minds  of  those -who  directed  the 
counsels  of  England.  They  were  abandoned  to  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  for  this  was  the  same  cause  which  in  the  preceding  century 
had  been  contested  in  England,  and  which,  after  so  many  efforts,  and 
so  much  blood,  had  produced  a  total  revolution,  and  placed  the  Bri- 
tish sceptre  in  the  hands  of  a  new  line  of  princes.  But  even  this 
reflection  was  calculated  to  excite,  in  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  certain  indignation,  but  too  proper  to  pervert  their  reason, 
and  alienate  them  from  the  counsels  of  moderation  and  prudence. 
Assuredly,  since  the  epoch  of  this  revolution,  the  British  cabinet 
never  had  a  more  difficult  enterprise  to  conduct ;  it  had  never  wit- 
nessed a  crisis  of  such  fatal  augury,  or  that  menaced,  with  a  wound 
so  deadly,  the  very  heart  of  the  state.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  dissem- 
ble, that  the  Americans  would  not  be  destitute  of  foreign  succours; 
for,  although  the  European  powers,  who  possessed  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, could  not,  but  with  certain  solicitude,  contemplate  these  commo- 
tions in  the  British  provinces,  viewing  them  as  a  dangerous  example 
for  their  own  subjects,  who,  if  success  should  attend  the  designs  of 
the  Americans,  might,  they  apprehended,  indulge  pernicious  thoughts, 
and  contrary  to  their  allegiance  ;  yet  they  were  greatly  reassured,  by 
reflecting  that  their  colonists  were  far  from  cherishing  the  same  poli- 
tical opinions  that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  English 
colonies.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  their  vehement  desire  to  see  the 
pow7er  of  England  reduced,  prevented  them  from  perceiving  the 
danger,  or  caused  them  to  despise  it ;  fortius  danger  was  remote  and 
uncertain  ;  whereas  the  advantage  of  the  humiliation  of  England, 
which  was  expected  to  result  from  the  American  war,  was  near  at 
hand,  and,  if  not  certain,  at  least  extremely  probable. 

But,  among  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  all  more  or  less  favor- 
able to  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and  equally  detesting  the  tyranny 
of  England,  none  signalised  themselves  more  than  the  French.  The 
desire  of  vengeance,  the  hone  of  retrieving  its  losses,  the  remem- 
brance of  ancient  splendor,  the  anguish  of  recent  wounds,  all  stimu- 
lated the  French  government  to  side  with  the  Americans.  It  waited 
only  for  the  maturity  of  events,  and  a  propitious  occasion,  to  declare 
itself.  These  dispositions  of  the  ministry -were  not  unknown  to  the 
nation  ;  and,  as  no  people  are  more  susceptible  of  impressions  from 
those  in  power  than  the  French,  the  cause  of  the  Americans  found 
among  them  the  most  ardent  and  the  most  ingenious  advocates. 
Many  other  causes,  no  less  evident,  concurred  to  the  same  effect. 
The  people  of  France,  though  accustomed  to  live  under  a  very 
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absolute  system  of  government,  have  uniformly  testified  a  particular 
esteem  for  such  men,  and  for  such  nations,  as  have  valiantly  defended 
their  liberty  against  the  usurpations  of  tyranny  ;  for,  when  they  are 
not  led  astray,  and  as  it  were  transported  out  of  themselves,  by  their 
exorbitant  imagination,  their  character  is  naturally  benevolent  and 
gentle  ;  they  are  always  disposed  to  succour  the  oppressed,  especially 
when  they  support  their  ill  fortune  with  constancy,  and  contend,  with 
courage,  to  surmount  it ;  in  a  word,  when  their  enterprise  presents 
an  aspect  of  glory  and  of  greatness.  Such  was,  or  appeared  to  be, 
the  cause  of  the  Americans  ;  and  such  were  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  French  towards  them. 

It  should  also  be  added,  that,  at  this  epoch,  the  writers  who  had 
treated  political  subjects,  in  all  countries,  and  especially  in  France, 
had  manifested  themselves  the  advocates  of  a  more  liberal  mode  of 
government ;  and  thus  the  opinions  which  prevailed,  at  that  time, 
were  extremely  propitious  to  civil  liberty.  These  writings  were  in 
more  eager  request,  and  these  opinions  were  still  more  rapidly  dis- 
seminated, at  the  news  of  the  commotions  which  agitated  America  ; 
than  which  nothing  could  more  evidently  prove  what  was  the  spirit  of 
that  epoch.  In  all  social  circles,  as  well  as  in  numerous  publications 
which  daily  appeared  in  France,  the  Americans  were  the  object  of 
boundless  praises  ;  their  cause  was  defended  by  the  most  specious 
arguments,  and  justified  by  a  multitude  of  illustrious  examples.  And 
if,  at  the  epoch  when  France,  after  the  cession  made  by  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  had  undertaken  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  many  were 
found,  among  the  French,  who  professed  themselves  the  apologists 
of  those  islanders,  and  ventured  openly  to  condemn  the  determination 
of  their  own  government  to  subdue  them,  it  may  well  be  thought,  the 
partisans  of  the  Americans  were  far  more  numerous,  and  demon- 
strated an  enthusiasm  still  more  ardent.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
express  what  joy  and  what  hopes  were  excited  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  convocation  of  the  American  congress.  The  names  of  the 
deputies  were  extolled  to  the  skies ;  '  Let  them  hasten,'  it  was  said, 
every  where,  '  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  English  despotism,  to  sever 
these  bonds  of  servitude  ;  let  them  establish  civil  liberty  in  their 
country  ;  and  let  them  serve  as  a  perpetual  example,  that  princes 
cannot,  without  peril,  violate  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  states,  nor 
attack  with  impunity  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  their  subjects.' 
Thus  the  French  excited  continually  by  new  motives  and  plausible 
arguments,  the  already  exasperated  minds  of  the  Americans ;  and 
irritated  those  wounds  which  had  already  the  appearance  of  cancer- 
ation,  in  order  to  render  them  absolutely  incurable. 

Thus  the  congress  saw  united  in  its  favor,  not  only  the  opinions  of 
the  American  people,  but  also  those  of  all  the  European  nations,  and 
even  of  their  governments ;  as  likewise  of  no  small  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain  itself.    So  great  was,  at  this  epoch,  either 
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the  spirit  of  innovation,  or  the  love  of  liberty,  or  the  desire  to  shake 
off  the  restraints  of  all  authority  whatsoever  !  Meanwhile,  all  minds 
were  suspended  with  expectation,  for  the  issue  of  so  important  a 
contest;  and  all  eyes  were  attentive  to  see  what  measures  the 
American  convention  would  first  adopt  to  sustain  it. 

It  was  natural,  that  the  first  thoughts  of  congress  should  have 
turned  towards  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  Suffolk,  having  been  the  most 
vigorous,  and  the  most  important,  it  was  determined  to  confirm  them. 
They  accordingly  resolved,  that  they  deeply  felt  the  suffering  of  their 
countrymen,  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  operation 
of  the  late  unjust  and  cruel  acts  of  the  British  parliament;  that  they 
much  approved  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  which  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  displayed,  in  opposing  such  wicked  measures  ;  they 
exhorted  them  to  perseverance,  and  recommended  the  complete 
execution  of  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  assembly  of  Suffolk ;  they 
expressed  their  confident  hopes  that  the  united  efforts  of  North 
America,  would  so  persuade  the  British  nation  of  the  imprudence, 
injustice,  and  danger  of  the  policy  of  the  present  ministers,  as  quickly 
to  introduce  better  men,  and  wiser  measures ;  and,  finally,  they 
recommended,  that  the  contributions  which  had  been  commenced, 
in  all  the  colonies,  should  continue  to  be  collected,  for  the  relief  and 
support  of  the  Bostonians.  And  as  those  who  are  inclined  to  war, 
generally  affect  the  most  earnest  desire  of  peace,  congress  addressed 
a  letter  to  general  Gage,  praying  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hostile 
preparations,  which  might  provoke  a  pacific  people  to  have  recourse 
to  arms,  and  thus  prevent  the  endeavors  of  the  congress,  to  restore 
a  good  understanding  with  the  parent  state,  and  involve  the  nation  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  He  was  especially  requested  to  dis- 
continue the  fortifications  of  Boston,  to  repress  military  license,  and 
to  restore  a  free  communication  between  the  city  and  country. 

Although  the  congress  was  not,  constitutionally,  a  legitimate  assem- 
bly, general  Gage,  desirous  of  testifying  his  disposition  to  preserve 
peace,  answered,  that  no  troops  had  ever  given  less  cause  for  com- 
plaint, than  those  that  were  then  stationed  in  Boston,  notwithstanding 
the  insults  and  provocations  daily  given  to  both  officers  and  soldiers  ; 
that  the  communication  between  the  city  and  country  had  been  always 
free,  and  should  remain  so.  unless  the  inhabitants  should  constrain 
him  to  take  other  measures.  The  congress  also  decreed  that  if  it 
should  be  attempted  to  carry  into  execution,  by  force,  the  late  acts 
of  parliament,  in  such  case,  all  America  ought  to  support  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Massachusetts  in  their  opposition  ;  that  in  case  it  should  be 
judged  necessary  to  remove  the  citizens  of  Boston  into  the  country, 
the  injury  they  might  thereby  sustain,  should  be  repaired  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  ;  and  that  every  person  whomsoever,  who  should  accept 
of  any  commission,  or  authority,  emanating  from  the  new  laws,  should 
be  held  ia  universal  detestation  and  abhorrence. 
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The  congress  also  deemed  it  useful  and  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
accustomed -confederacies  against  English  commerce  ;  the  merchants 
of  the  colonies  were  therefore  requested  to  suspend  all  importation  of 
merchandise  from  Great  Britain,  until  the  congress  should  have  pub- 
lished its  intentions,  touching  the  course  to  be  pursued  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  liberties  of  America.  The  agreement  was  promptly 
and  universally  contracted,  according  to  its  desires  ;  and  .it  was  further 
stipulated,  that  all  exportation  of  merchandise  to  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land and  the  West  Indies,  should  cease  after  the  10th  of  September, 
1775,  unless  the  wrongs  of  which  the  Americans  complained,  were 
redressed  prior  to  that  period.  The  league  was  observed,  this  time, 
with  an  astonishing  consent. 

There  still  remained  an  affair  of  the  last  importance ;  that  of 
determining  what  were  the  pretensions  of  America,  and  the  terms 
upon  which  she  would  consent  to  resume  her  ancient  relations  of 
amity  with  Great  Britain.  To  this  effect  the  congress  published  an 
elaborate  declaration,  entitled,  a  Declaration  of  Rights.  This  paper 
commenced  with  very  bitter  complaints,  that  the  parliament  had,  of 
late  years,  undertaken  to  tax  the  colonies  ;  to  establish  an  extraordi- 
nary board  of  customs ;  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
admiralty  ;  to  grant  salaries  to  the  judges,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  colonial  assemblies ;  to  maintain  a  standing  army  in  times  of 
peace  ;  to  ordain  that  persons  charged  with  offences,  affecting  the 
state,  should  be  transported  to  England  for  trial ;  to  annul  the  regu- 
lations of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  who  should  be  questioned  for  acts  committed  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  opposition  to  tumults;  and,  finally,  to 
abolish  the  English  laws  in  Canada,  and  to  grant  in  that  province 
extraordinary  favor  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Which  acts  of  the 
parliament  were  pronounced  impolitic,  unjust,  cruel,  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  most  dangerous  and  destructive  of  American  rights. 
They  continued  with  saying,  that  whereas  the  legal  assemblies  of 
America,  which  had  peaceably  convened  to  deliberate  on  grievances, 
and  remonstrate  against  unjust  and  oppressive  laws,  had  been  fre- 
quently dissolved,  and  their  petitions  and  supplications  treated  with 
contempt  by  the  ministers  of  the  king  ;  the  Americans  had,  therefore, 
determined  to  convoke  this  congress,  in  order  to  vindicate  and  secure 
their  rights  and  liberties. 

Then  followed  the  enumeration  of  these  rights,  such  as  life,  liberty 
and  property;  which,  they  affirmed,  no  power  could  dispose  of  with- 
out their  consent.  To  these  were  added  the  rights  peculiar  to  English 
subjects,  as  for  example,  to  participate  in  the  legislative  council  ;  and 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  not,  and  from  local  and  other 
circumstances,  could  not  be  represented  in  the  British  parliament, 
they  were  entitled,  it  was  asserted,  to  enjoy  this  right  of  legislation 
in  their  respective  assemblies,  consenting  cheerfully,  however,  to  the 
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operation  of  such  acts  of  parliament  as  were,  bona  fide,  restrained 
to  the  regulation  of  commerce,  excluding  every  idea  of  taxation, 
internal  or  external.  They  claimed,  in  like  manner,  the  right  of 
being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinage,  and  that  of  peaceably 
assembling  and  addressing  their  petitions  to  the  king.  It  was  also 
declared,  that  the  keeping  a  standing  army  in  the  colonies,  in  times 
of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  respective  colonial  assemblies, 
was  altogether  contrary  to  law.  The  congress  here  recapitulated 
the  acts  of  parliament  which  had  violated  the  foregoing  rights, 
affirming  that  the  Americans  could  not  submit  to  such  grievous  acts 
and  measures,  nor  in  any  mode  return  to  the  former  state  of  things, 
without  their  revocation. 

It  was  hoped,  that  their  fellowcitizens  of  Great  Britain,  would,  on 
a  revision  of  these  laws,  see  the  necessity  of  repealing  them,  and 
thus  restore  the  Americans  to  that  state  of  happiness  and  prosperity, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  in  times  past ;  that,  in  the  meantime,  and 
for  the  present,  they  were  resolved  to  enter  into  a  nonimportation, 
nonconsumption,  and  nonexportation  agreement,  in  respect  to  all  arti- 
cles of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  They  determined  also,  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial 
to  the  inhabitants  of  British  America,  as  also  another  to  the  king,  in 
conformity  to  resolutions  already  taken. 

By  the  first,  their  design  was  to  conciliate  the  English  people,  and 
to  appease  the  resentment  which  they  apprehended  would  be  excited 
by  the  effect  of  the  American  combinations  against  their  commerce. 
This  they  executed  with  singular  address  ;  on  the  one  hand,  nattering 
the  self  love  of  the  British,  and  on  the  other,  averring  that  it  was 
with  repugnance,  and  compelled,  as  it  were,  by  invincible  necessity, 
they  were  induced  to  embrace  these  prejudicial  associations.  They 
were  ready,  they  added,  to  dissolve  them  the  moment  the  government 
should  have  restored  them  to  their  original  condition. 

We  transcribe  a  part  of  this  address  of  the  American  congress  to 
the  English  people,  as  it  is  peculiarly  proper  to  demonstrate  what 
were  the  prevailing  opinions  at  this  epoch ;  with  what  ardor  and 
inflexible  resolution  the  Americans  supported  their  cause  ;  and  the 
great  progress  they  had  made  in  the  art  of  writing  with  that  eloquence 
which  acts  so  irresistibly  upon  the  minds  of  men.  The  three  mem- 
bers of  congress  who  composed  it,  were,  Lee,  Livingston,  and  Jay ; 
the  last,  it  is  generally  believed,  was  the  author.  It  was  conceived 
in  the  following  terms ; 

'When  a  nation,  led  to  greatness  by  the  hand  of  liberty,  and 
possessed  of  all  the  glory  that  heroism,  munificence  and  humanity 
can  bestow,  descends  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  forging  chains  for  her 
friends  and  children,  and  instead  of  giving  support  to  freedom,  turns 
advocate  for  slavery  and  oppression,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  she 
has  either  ceased  to  be  virtuous,  or  been  extremely  negligent  in  the 
appointment  of  her  rulers. 
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'  In  almost  every  age,  in  repeated  conflicts,  in  long  and  bloody 
wars,  as  well  civil  as  foreign,  against  many  and  powerful  nations, 
against  the  open  assaults  of  enemies,  and  the  more  dangerous  trea- 
chery of  friends,  have  the  inhabitants  of  your  island,  your  great  and 
glorious  ancestors,  maintained  their  independence,  and  transmitted 
the  rights  of  men,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty,  to  you  their  posterity. 
Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  we,  who  are  descended  from  the 
same  common  ancestors  ;  that  we,  whose  forefathers  participated  in 
ail  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  constitution,  you  so  justly  boast  of, 
and  who  have  carefully  conveyed  the  same  fair  inheritance  to  us, 
guarantied  by  the  plighted  faith  of  government,  and  the  most  solemn 
compacts  with  British  sovereigns,  should  refuse  to  surrender  them  to 
men,  who  found  their  claims  on  no  principles  of  reason,  and  who 
prosecute  them  with  a  design,  that  by  having  our  lives  and  property 
in  their  power,  they  may,  with  the  greater  facility,  enslave  you.  The 
cause  of  America  is  now  the  object  of  universal  attention  ;  it  has,  at 
length,  become  very  serious.  This  unhappy  country  has  not  only 
been  oppressed,  but  abused  and  misrepresented  ;  and  the  duty  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  posterity,  to  your  interest,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  British  empire,  lead  us  to  address  you  on  this  very 
important  subject. 

1  Know,  then,  that  we  consider  ourselves,  and  do  insist  that  we  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  as  free  as  our  fellow  subjects  in  Britain,  and  that  no 
power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property  from  us  without  our 
consent.  That  we  claim  all  the  benefits  secured  to  the  subject  by 
the  English  constitution,  and  particularly,  that  inestimable  one  of  trial 
by  jury.  That  we  hold  it  essential  to  English  liberty,  that  no  man 
be  condemned  unheard,  or  punished  for  supposed  offences,  without 
having  an  opportunity  of  making  his  defence.  That  we  think  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  not  authorised  by  the  constitution,  to 
establish  a  religion,  fraught  with  sanguinary  and  impious  tenets,  or  to 
erect  an  arbitrary  form  of  government,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

'  These  rights,  we,  as  well  as  you,  deem  sacred.  And  yet,  sacred 
as  they  are,  they  have,  with  many  others,  been  repeatedly  and  fla- 
grantly violated.  Are  not  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain 
lords  of  their  own  property  ?  can  it  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent  ?  will  they  yield  it  to  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  any  man  or 
number  of  men  whatever  ?  You  know  they  will  not.  Why  then 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  America  less  lords  of  their  property 
than  you  are  of  yours ;  or  why  should  they  submit  it  to  the  disposal 
of  your  parliament,  or  any  other  parliament,  or  council  in  the  world, 
not  of  their  election  ?  Can  the  intervention  of  the  sea  that  divides 
us  cause  disparity  in  rights  ?  or  can  any  reason  be  given  why  English 
subjects,  who  live  three  thousand  miles  from  the  royal  palace,  should 
enjoy  less  liberty  than  those  who  are  three  hundred  miles  distant 
from  it?    Reason  looks  with  indignation  on  such  distinctions,  and 
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freemen  can  never  perceive  their  propriety.  And  yet,  however 
chimerical  and  unjust  such  discriminations  are,  the  parliament  assert, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  without  exception, 
whether  we  consent  or  not ;  that  they  may  take  and  use  our  property, 
when,  and  in  what  manner  they  please  ;  that  we  are  pensioners  on 
their  bounty  for  all  that  we  possess,  and  can  hold  it  no  longer  than 
they  vouchsafe  to  permit.  Such  declarations  we  consider  as  heresies 
in  English  politics,  and  which  can  no  more  operate  to  deprive  us  of 
our  property,  than  the  interdicts  of  the  pope  can  divest  kings  of 
sceptres,  which  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  voice  of  the  people  have 
placed  in  their  hands. 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war — a  war  rendered  glorious  by 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  a  minister,  to  whose  efforts  the  British 
empire  owes  its  safety  and  its  fame  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war, 
which  was  succeeded  by  an  inglorious  peace,  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  a  minister,  of  principles  and  of  a  family  unfriendly  to 
the  protestant  cause,  and  inimical  to  liberty.  We  say,  at  this  period, 
and  under  the  influence  of  that  man,  a  plan  for  enslaving  your  fellow 
subjects  in  America  was  concerted,  and  has  ever  since  been  pertina- 
ciously carrying  into  execution. 

*  Prior  to  this  era,  you  were  content  with  drawing  from  us  the 
wealth  produced  by  our  commerce.  You  restrained  our  trade  in 
every  way  that  could  conduce  to  your  emolument.  You  exercised 
unbounded  sovereignty  over  the  sea.  You  named  the  ports  and 
nations  to  which,  alone,  our  merchandise  should  be  carried,  and  with 
whom,  alone,  we  should  trade  ;  and  though  some  of  these  restrictions 
were  grievous,  we,  nevertheless,  did  not  complain  ;  we  looked  up  to 
you  as  to  our  parent  state,  to  which  we  were  bound  by  the  strongest 
ties;  and  were  happy  in  being  instrumental  to  your  prosperity  and 
your  grandeur.  We  call  upon  you  yourselves  to  witness  our  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  common  interest  of  the  whole  empire  ;  did  we 
not,  in  the  last  war,  add  all  the  strength  of  this  vast  continent  to  the 
force  which  repelled  our  common  enemy  ?  Did  we  not  leave  our 
native  shores,  and  meet  disease  and  death,  to  promote  the  success  of 
British  arms  in  foreign  climates  ?  Did  you  not  thank  us  for  our  zeal, 
and  even  reimburse  us'large  sums  of  money,  which,  you  confessed, 
we  had  advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  and  far  beyond  our  abilities? 
You  did.  To  what  causes,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the  sudden 
change  of  treatment,  and  that  system  of  slavery  which  was  prepared 
for  us  at  the  restoration  of  peace  ?' 

After  having  gone  through  a  recital  of  the  present  disturbances, 
and  specified  all  the  laws  of  which  they  complained,  they  continued 
thus  ; 

'  This  being  a  true  state  of  facts,  let  us  beseech  you  to  consider  to 
what  end  they  lead.    Admit  that  the  ministry,  by  the  powers  of  Britain, 
and  the  aid  of  our  Roman  Catholic  neighbors,  should  be  able  to  carry 
vol.  i.  18 
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the  point  of  taxation,  and  reduce  us  to  a  state  of  perfect  humiliation 
and  slavery  ;  such  an  enterprise  would  doubtless  make  some  addition 
to  your  national  debt,  which  already  presses  down  your  liberties,  and 
fills  you  with  pensioners  and  placemen.  We  presume,  also,  that  your 
commerce  will  somewhat  be  diminished.  However,  suppose  you 
should  prove  victorious,  in  what  condition  will  you  then  be  ?  what 
advantages,  or  what  laurels,  will  you  reap  from  such  a  conquest? 
May  not  a  ministry,  with  the  same  armies  enslave  you  ?  It  may  be 
said,  you  will  cease  to  pay  them  ;  but,  remember,  the  taxes  from 
America,  the  wealth,  and  we  may  add  the  men,  and  particularly  the 
Roman  Catholics,  of  this  vast  continent,  will  then  be  in  the  power  of 
your  enemies  ;  nor  will  you  have  any  reason  to  expect,  after  making 
slaves  of  us,  many  among  us  should  refuse  to  assist  in  reducing  you 
to  the  same  abject  state. 

'  We  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much  justice,  and  much  pub- 
lic spirit,  in  the  English  nation.  To  that  justice  we  now  appeal.  You 
have  been  told,  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient  of  government,  and 
desirous  of  independency  ;  but  these  are  mere  calumnies.  Permit 
us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves,  and  we  shall  ever  esteem  a  union  with 
you  to  be  our  greatest  glory,  and  our  greatest  happiness.  But  if  you 
are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall  wantonly  sport  with  the  liber- 
ties of  mankind  ;  if  neither  the  voice  of  justice,  the  dictates  of  the 
law,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  or  the  suggestions  of  humanity, 
can  restrain  your  hands  from  shedding  human  blood  in  such  an  impi- 
ous cause,  we  must  then  tell  you,  that  we  shall  never  submit  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  or  drawers  of  water  for  any  minister  or  nation  in  the 
world. 

'  Place  us  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  our  former  harmony  will  be  restored.  But  lest  the  same 
supineness,  and  the  same  inattention  to  our  common  interest,  which 
you  have  for  several  years  shown,  should  continue,  we  think  it  pru- 
dent to  anticipate  the  consequences.  By  the  destruction  of  the  trade 
of  Boston,  the  ministry  have  endeavored  to  induce  submission  to  their 
measures.  The  like  fate  may  befall  us  all.  We  will  endeavor  there- 
fore, to  live  without  trade,  and  recur  for  subsistence  to  the  fertility 
and  bounty  of  our  native  soil,  which  will  afford  us  all  the  necessaries, 
and  some  of  the  conveniencies,  of  life.  We  have  suspended  our 
importation  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and,  in  less  than  a  year's 
time,  unless  our  grievances  should  be  redressed,  shall  discontinue  our 
exports  to  those  kingdoms  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  with  the  ut- 
most regret,  however,  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled,  by  the  over- 
ruling principles  of  self  preservation,  to  adopt  measures  detrimental  in 
their  consequences  to  numbers  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  But  we  hope  that  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  the 
British  nation  will  furnish  a  parliament  of  such  wisdom,  independence 
and  public  spirit,  as  may  save  the  violated  rights  of  the  whole  empire 
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from  the  devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil  counsellors,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office  ;  and  thereby  restore  that  harmony,  friendship  and  fra- 
ternal affection,  between  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms 
and  territories,  so  ardently  wished  for  by  every  true  and  honest  Ame- 
rican.' 

The  scope  of  their  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  was  to 
manifest  the  justice  of  their  cause,  by  an  exact  enumeration  of  the 
offensive  laws ;  to  confirm  them  in  resistance  ;  and  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  the  worst.  They  observed,  that  the  designs  of  the  minis- 
ters to  enslave  America,  had  been  conducted  with  such  constancy,  as 
to  render  it  prudent  to  expect  mournful  events,  and  be  prepared,  in 
all  respects,  for  every  contingency. 

In  the  petition  addressed  to  the  king,  they  made  protestations  of 
their  attachment  towards  the  crown  and  the  royal  family  ;  they  affirm- 
ed, that  nothing  short  of  the  usurpations  which  wicked  counsellors, 
deceiving  the  paternal  heart  of  his  majesty,  had  attempted,  could 
have  induced  them  to  depart  from  that  submission  of  which  they  had 
given,  in  happier  times,  such  signal  examples;  that  it  was  with  ex- 
treme reluctance,  and  urged  by  imperious  necessity,  they  had  enter- 
ed into  resolutions  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  their  European 
fellow  subjects ;  and  after  having  recapitulated  all  their  grievances, 
they  proceeded  ; 

'  From  this  destructive  system  of  colonial  administration,  adopted 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  have  flowed  those  distresses, 
dangers,  fears,  and  jealousies,  that  overwhelm  your  majesty's  dutiful 
colonists  with  affliction  ;  and  we  defy  our  most  subtle  and  inveterate 
enemies,  to  trace  the  unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
these  colonies,  from  an  earlier  period,  or  from  other  causes  than  we 
have  assigned.  Had  they  proceeded,  on  our  part,  from  a  restless 
levity  of  temper,  unjust  impulses  of  ambition,  or  artful  suggestions  of 
seditious  persons,  we  should  merit  the  opprobrious  terms  frequently 
bestowed  upon  us  by  those  we  revere.  But,  so  far  from  promoting 
innovations,  we  have  only  opposed  them  ;  and  can  be  charged  with 
no  offence,  unless  it  be  one  to  receive  injuries  and  be  sensible  of 
them. 

*  Had  our  Creator  been  pleased  to  give  us  existence  in  a  land  of 
slavery,  the  sense  of  our  condition  might  have  been  mitigated  by  igno- 
rance and  habit.  But,  thanks  be  to  his  adorable  goodness,  we  were 
born  the  heirs  of  freedom,  and  ever  enjoyed  our  rights  under  the 
auspices  of  your  royal  ancestors,  whose  family  was  seated  on  the 
British  throne  to  rescue  and  secure  a  pious  and  gallant  nation  from 
the  popery  and  despotism  of  a  superstitious  and  inexorable  tyrant. 

4  Your  majesty,  we  are  confident,  justly  rejoices  that  your  title  to 
the  crown  is  thus  founded  on  the  title  of  your  people  to  liberty  ;  and 
therefore  we  doubt  not  but  your  royal  wisdom  must  approve  the  sen- 
sibility that  teaches  your  subjects  anxiously  to  guard  the  blessing  they 
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received  from  Divine  Providence,  and  thereby  to  prove  the  perform- 
ance of  that  compact  which  elevated  the  illustrious  House  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  imperial  dignity  it  now  possesses.  The  apprehension  of 
being  degraded  into  a  state  of  servitude,  from  the  preeminent  rank  of 
freemen,  while  our  minds  retain  the  strongest  love  of  liberty,  and  clearly 
foresee  the  miseries  preparing  for  us  and  for  our  posterity,  excites 
emotions  in  our  breasts,  which,  though  we  cannot  describe,  we  should 
not  wish  to  conceal.  Feeling  as  men,  and  thinking  as  subjects,  in 
the  manner  we  do,  silence  would  be  disloyalty.  By  giving  this  faith- 
ful information,  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  great  objects 
of  your  royal  cares,  the  tranquillity  of  your  government,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  your  people  ;  and,  as  your  majesty  enjoys  the  signal  distinc- 
tion of  reigning  over  freemen,  we  apprehend  the  language  of  freemen 
cannot  be  displeasing.  Your  royal  indignation,  we  hope,  will  rather 
fall  on  those  dangerous  and  designing  men,  who,  daringly  interposing 
themselves  between  your  royal  person  and  your  faithful  subjects,  and 
for  several  years  past  incessantly  employed  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
society,  by  abusing  your  majesty's  authority,  misrepresenting  your 
American  subjects,  and  prosecuting  the  most  desperate  and  irritating 
projects  of  oppression,  have  at  length  compelled  us,  by  the  force  of 
accumulated  injuries,  too  severe  to  be  any  longer  tolerable,  to  disturb 
your  majesty's  repose  by  our  complaints.' 

The  congress  having,  by  these  different  writings,  endeavored  to 
mollify  the  breast  of  the  sovereign,  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the 
English  people,  to  dispose  and  prepare  the  colonists  to  brave  all  the 
terrors  of  the  crisis,  and,  generally,  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the 
European  nations,  turned  their  attention  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada,  whose  benevolence  it  was  desirable  to  cultivate,  in  order  to 
secure,  if  not  their  adherence,  at  least  their  neutrality,  in  the  grand 
struggle  that  was  approaching  ;  for,  omitting  the  increase  of  force 
which  must  have  resulted  to  one  or  other  of  the  belligerent  parties, 
from  the  alliance  of  the  brave  and  warlike  Canadians,  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  colonists,  to  be  secure  of  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  a  country,  which,  from  its  position  alone,  appeared  to 
menace  their  provinces.  This  negotiation,  however,  required  a  very 
delicate  management ;  for  the  Canadians  were  not  accustomed  to 
English  liberty;  and  had  been  long  contented  with  their  condition 
under  the  government  of  France.  The  difference  of  religion  was  also 
an  obstacle  of  great  moment.  How  was  it  possible  to  persuade  them 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  rights  they  scarcely  knew,  or  which  they 
esteemed  of  little  value  ?  And  how  hopeless  must  have  appeared  the 
attempt  to  induce  them  to  complain  of  the  act  of  Quebec,  which 
favored,  protected,  and  placed  in  a  condition  even  better  than  at  first, 
a  religion  they  held  so  much  at  heart !  The  congress,  however,  in 
their  address  to  the  Canadian  people,  eluded  these  embarrassments 
with  singular  dexterity. 
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They  commenced  with  a  declaration  that  the  Canadians  were  enti- 
tled to  possess  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  English  subjects  ;  they  accus- 
ed the  ministers  of  a  design  to  deprive  them  thereof,  and  to  enslave 
them  totally.    They  endeavored  to  explain,  in  the  most  insinuating 
style,  what  these  rights  were  ;  how  extreme  their  importance,  and 
how  conducive  they  were  to  the  happiness  of  every  human  being. 
They  sufficed,  it  was  affirmed,  to  defend  the  poor  from  the  rich,  the 
feeble  from  the  powerful,  the  industrious  from  the  rapacious,  the 
peaceable  from  the  violent,  the  tenants  from  the  lords,  and  all  from 
their  superiors.    'These  are  the  rights  without  which  a  people  can- 
not be  free  and  happy,  and  to  whose  protection  and  encouraging  influ- 
ence, the  English  colonies  are  indebted  for  their  present  prosperity, 
and  numerous  population.    Of  these  rights,  the  act  of  Quebec  has 
completely  divested  the  Canadians  !  It  has  not  left  the  people  even 
a  shadow  of  authority,  but  has  placed  it  all  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  themselves  absolutely  dependent  on  the  crown.    Can  any  go- 
vernment be  imagined  more  arbitrary  or  tyrannical  ?  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  rigors  of  the  French  domination,  your  present  condi- 
tion is  infinitely  worse  ;  for  then  they  were  Frenchmen,  who  ruled 
other  Frenchmen  ;  and  that  benignity  which  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment appeared  to  exclude,  resulted,  nevertheless,  from  the  commu- 
nity of  language,  manners,  opinions,  and  the  bonds  of  national  fra- 
ternity.   But  since  they  are  Englishmen  who  now  govern  a  French 
people,  the  latter  can  no  longer  expect  from  the  sympathy  of  their 
rulers,  but  only  from  the  protection  of  laws,  a  refuge  from  the  abuses 
of  authority,  and  the  rapacious  passions  of  foreign  ministers,  always 
disposed  to  suspect  them  of  pernicious  designs.    Seize,  then,  the 
occasion  which  is  offered,  by  joining  with  us,  to  acquire  that  liberty 
and  those  privileges  which  the  colonists  have  always  enjoyed  ;  and 
which  they  are,  with  one  mind,  resolved  never  to  resign,  but  with  their 
lives.' 

As  to  religion,  in  order  to  quiet  their  minds  upon  this  subject,  it 
was  observed,  that  the  tolerant  opinions  which  prevailed,  at  the  pre- 
sent epoch,  among  the  French  people,  would  doubtless  remove  all 
obstacles  to  a  sincere  amity  between  them.  They  cited  the  example 
of  the  Swiss,  who,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  religion, 
lived  with  one  another  in  the  utmost  concord,  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  defy  and  defeat  every  tyrant  that  had  invaded  them. 

'  Let  the  inhabitants  of  Canada5  therefore,  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances. Let  them  form  a  provincial  convention  ;  let  them  elect 
their  delegates  to  congress,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  common 
cause  of  North  America.  Has  not  the  present  congress  already  re- 
solved unanimously,  that  they  considered  the  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  Canadians,  by  the  act  for  altering  the  government  of  their 
province,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  themselves  V 
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Letters  of  a  similar  style,  and  tending  to  the  same  object,  were 
addressed  to  the  colonies  of  St.  John's,  Nova  Scotio,  Georgia,  and 
the  Floridas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  congress  passed  a  resolution,  declaring,  that 
the  arrest  of  any  person  in  America,  in  order  to  transport  such  per- 
son beyond  the  sea,  for  trial  of  offences  committed  in  America,  being 
against  law,  authorised  resistance  and  reprisal. 

Having  concluded  these  transactions,  and  appointed  the  10th  of 
the  ensuing  May  for  the  convocation  of  another  general  congress,  the 
present  dissolved  itself. 

No  one  will  deny,  that  this  assembly  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  demonstrated  a  rare  sagacity,  in 
leading  them  to  cooperate  in  their  designs.  They  not  only  found 
means  to  invigorate  the  opinions  which  then  prevailed  in  America, 
but  also  to  diffuse  and  propagate  them  surprisingly  ;  applauding  the 
ardent,  stimulating  the  torpid,  and  conciliating  the  adverse.  They 
were  lavish  in  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  king;  which  could  not 
fail  to  answer  the  end  they  proposed — that  of  finding  a  pretext  and 
excuse  for  ulterior  resolutions,  in  case  their  remonstrances  should 
prove  ineffectual.  With  the  same  apt  policy,  they  flattered  the  pride 
of  the  British  nation,  with  the  view  of  engRging  it  to  favor  their 
cause.  They  manifested  equal  dexterity  in  fomenting  the  political 
opinions  that  were  beginning  to  prevail  in  this  century.  Originating 
at  first  in  England,  they  had  been  diffused,  by  degrees,  among  the 
neighboring  nations,  and  particularly  in  France,  where  they  had  been 
introduced,  and  defended  with  a  fascinating  eloquence,  by  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  that  period.  Accordingly,  in  every  place  and 
circle,  the  Americans,  and  especially  the  members  of  congress,  were 
considered  as  the  generous  champions  of  these  favorite  principles  ; 
for,  as  to  the  object  they  had  in  view,  there  no  longer  existed  a  doubt. 
Though  it  was  possible,  however,  to  excuse,  and  even  applaud  this 
resolution  of  the  Americans,  to  defend,  by  force  of  arms,  the  rights 
for  which  they  contended,  it  was  difficult,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
to  reconcile  with  the  loyalty  they  so  frequently  professed,  their  insi- 
nuating writings  to  draw  into  their  confederacy  other  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  England,  as  the  Canadians,  for  example,  who  had  not,  or 
who  made  no  pretensions  to  have,  the  same  rights.  But  in  affairs  of 
state,  utility  is  often  mistaken  for  justice  ;  and,  in  truth,  no  event 
could  have  happened  more  useful  to  the  colonists  than  the  adhesion 
of  the  Canadians  to  their  cause. 

1775.  The  resolutions  of  congress  were  received  in  America  with 
universal  consent.  They  were  approved  not  only  by  the  people,  but 
also  by  the  authorities,  whether  established  or  provisional.  The 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  convened  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
was  the  first  constitutional  authority  which  ratified  formally  all  the 
acts  of  congress,  and  elected  deputies  for  the  ensuing.    A  convention 
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having  soon  after  been  formed  in  this  province,  it  was  therein  de- 
clared, that,  if  the  petition  of  congress  was  rejected,  and  the  govern- 
ment should  persist  in  attempting  to  execute  by  force  the  late 
arbitrary  acts  of  parliament,  it  would  then  be  requisite  to  resist  also 
with  open  force,  and  defend,  at  all  hazards,  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  America.  Not  content  with  words,  this  assembly  recommended 
that  provision  should  be  made  of  salt,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  iron, 
steel,  and  other  munitions  of  war.  Charles  Thomson  and  Thomas 
Mifflin,  afterwards  general,  both  men  of  great  influence  to  the  pro- 
vince, and  much  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  endowments, 
were  very  active  on  this  occasion  ;  and,  by  their  exertions,  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  convention  were  executed  with  singular  promptitude 
and  vigor. 

The  inhabitants  of  Maryland  displayed  an  equal  ardor ;  all  within 
their  province  was  in  movement.  Meetings  were  convoked,  in 
every  place ;  associations  were  formed  ;  men  were  chosen,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  resolutions  of  congress  were  punctually 
observed  and  executed.  The  provincial  convention  voted  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  they  declared  enemies  to  the 
country  those  who  should  refuse  to  provide  themselves  with  a  military 
equipment.  The  most  distinguished  citizens  made  it  their  glory  to 
appear  armed  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  the  militia  was  daily  assembled 
and  exercised  ;  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  authority  of  the  governor, 
and  placed  under  that  of  the  province  ;  they  held  themselves  in 
readiness  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Massachusetts. 

The  same  precautions  were  taken  in  the  lower  counties  of  Dela- 
ware, and  in  New  Hampshire.  The  legal  assembly  of  the  latter 
was  convoked.  They  approved  the  proceedings  of  congress,  and 
wrote  to  congratulate  the  Marylanders  upon  their  patriotism  and 
public  spirit ;  promising  to  stand  prepared  to  defend  this  liberty,  so 
dear  to  every  heart.  Tbe  inhabitants,  not  content  with  this,  formed 
a  convention  at  Exeter,  which  ratified  the  doings  of  congress,  and 
elected  delegates  for  the  new  session. 

But  in  South  Carolina,  so  important  a  province,  things  went  for- 
ward with  great  animation.  A  convention  was  formed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  province.  Their  first  decree  was  to  render 
immortal  thanks  to  the  members  of  congress,  to  approve  its  resolu- 
tions, and  to  ordain  their  strict  execution.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  country  received  encouragement ;  and  ample  liberalities  were 
granted  to  the  indigent  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  same 
enthusiasm  inspired  every  breast.  And,  to  prevent  the  infractions 
which  the  love  of  gain,  or  private  interest,  might  occasion,  inspectors 
were  appointed,  to  watch,  with  rigorous  diligence,  over  the  execution 
of  these  public  resolutions. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  the  ardor  of  the  people  was  aston- 
ishing.   All  places  equally  presented  the  images  of  war,  and  the 
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semblance  of  combats.  The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead,  of  Salem, 
and  of  other  seaports,  finding  their  accustomed  maritime  occupations 
interrupted  by  the  present  occurrences,  turned  their  efforts  towards 
the  land  service,  and  engaged  in  it  with  incredible  zeal.  They  soon 
organised  several  regiments  of  men  well  trained  to  the  exercise  of 
arms,  and  prepared  to  enter  the  field,  if  things  should  come  to  that 
fatal  extremity.  The  officers  of  the  Virginia  militia  being  assembled 
at  fort  Gower,  after  protesting  their  loyalty  towards  the  king,  de- 
clared, that  the  love  of  liberty,  attachment  to  country,  and  devotion 
to  its  just  rights,  were  paramount  to  every  other  consideration  ;  that, 
to  fulfil  these  sacred  duties,  they  were  resolved  to  exert  all  the  efforts 
which  the  unanimous  voice  of  their  fellowcitizens  should  exact. 

The  provinces  of  New  England  presented  a  peculiar  character. 
Their  inhabitants  being  extremely  attached  to  religion,  and  more 
easily  influenced  by  this  than  any  other  motive,  the  preachers  exer- 
cised over  their  minds  an  authority  scarcely  conceivable.  They 
often  insisted,  and  always  with  new  vehemence,  that  the  cause  of  the 
Americans  was  the  cause  of  heaven  ;  that  God  loves  and  protects 
freemen,  and  holds  the  authors  of  tyranny  in  abhorrence ;  that  the 
schemes  of  the  English  ministers  against  America  were,  beyond 
measure,  unjust  and  tyrannical,  and  consequently  it  was  their  most 
rigorous  duty,  not  only  as  men  and  citizens,  but  also  as  Christians, 
to  oppose  these  attempts  ;  and  to  unite  under  their  chiefs,  in  defence 
of  what  man  has  the  most  precious,  religion  the  most  sacred.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  England  thus  took  the  field,  stimulated  by  the 
fervor  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  fully  persuaded  that  heaven 
witnessed  their  efforts  with  complacency.  The  two  most  powerful 
springs  of  human  action,  religious  and  political  enthusiasm,  were 
blended  in  their  breasts.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that,  in  the 
events  which  followed,  they  exhibited  frequent  examples  of  singular 
courage  and  invincible  resolution. 

Amidst  a  concord  so  general,  the  province  of  New  York  alone 
hesitated  to  declare  itself.  This  colony,  and  principally  the  capital, 
was  the  scene  of  much  party  division.  Its  assembly  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  regulations  of  congress  for  the  interruption  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  refused  to  adopt  them  ;  whereat  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces  testified  an  extreme  indignation. 
This  unexpected  resolution  must  be  attributed  principally  to  ministe- 
rial intrigues,  very  successful  in  this  province,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  loyalists  that  inhabited  it ;  and  who,  from  the  name 
of  one  of  the  parties  that  prevailed  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  were  called  Tories.  To  this  cause  should  be  added  the 
very  flourishing  commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  it  was 
unwilling  to  lose,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  hope  that  the  remonstrances 
of  congress  would  dispose  the  British  ministers  to  milder  counsels,  if 
they  were  not  accompanied  by  such  rigorous  determinations  in  regard 
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to  commerce.  Some  also  believed,  that  this  conduct  of  New  York 
was  only  a  wily  subterfuge,  to  be  able,  afterwards,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  use  it  as  a  ground  of  justification. 

The  first  of  February  was  the  destined  term  for  suspending  the 
introduction  of  British  merchandise  into  the  American  ports,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolutions  of  congress.  Though  it  was  known  every 
where,  yet  several  vessels  made  their  appearance,  even  after  this 
period,  laden  with  the  prohibited  articles  ;  which  the  masters  hoped 
to  introduce  either  in  a  clandestine  mode  or  even  by  consent  of  the 
Americans,  weary  of  their  obstinacy,  or  yielding  to  necessity  and  the 
love  of  gain.  But  their  hopes  were  frustrated  in  the  greater  part,  or 
rather  in  all  the  provinces  except  that  of  New  York.  Their  cargoes 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  sent  back. 

Thus,  while  the  forms  of  the  ancient  government  still  subsisted  in 
America,  new  laws  were  established,  which  obtained  more  respect 
and  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  assemblies  of  the 
provinces,  districts  and  towns,  had  concentrated  in  their  hands  the 
authority  which  belonged  to  the  magistrates  of  the  former  system, 
who  had  either  wanted  the  will  or  the  power  to  prevent  it.  And 
thus  it  was  no  longer  the  governors  and  the  ordinary  assemblies,  but 
the  conventions,  the  committees  of  correspondence  and  of  inspection, 
that  had  the  management  of  state  affairs.  Where  these  were  wanting, 
the  people  supplied  the  deficiency,  by  assemblages  and  tumultuary 
movements.  The  greater  number  were  impressed  with  a  belief, 
that,  by  the  effect  of  the  leagues  against  British  commerce,  this  time 
strictly  observed,  and  by  the  unanimous  firmness  of  the  colonists,  the 
effusion  of  blood  would  be  avoided.  They  hoped  the  British  govern- 
ment would  apply  itself  in  earnest  to  give  another  direction  to 
American  affairs ;  and  that  public  tranquillity  would  thus,  without 
effort,  be  reestablished.  The  popular  leaders,  on  the  contrary,  were 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms  ;  some  feared,  others 
desired,  this  result. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  English  colonies,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1774,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1775.  Meanwhile, 
whatever  was  the  ardor  with  which  the  Americans  pursued  their 
designs,  the  interest  excited  by  this  controversy  in  England  had 
materially  abated.  The  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom,  as  if  wearied 
by  the  long  and  frequent  discussions  which  had  taken  place  on  either 
side,  betrayed  an  extreme  repugnance  to  hear  any  thing  further  on 
the  subject.  They  had  therefore  abandoned  themselves  to  an  indif- 
ference approaching  to  apathy.  As  this  contest  was  already  of  ten 
years'  date,  and  though  often  on  the  point  of  issuing  in  an  open 
rupture,  had,  however,  never  yet  come  to  this  fatal  extremity,  the 
prevailing  opinion  was,  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  definitive  arrangement 
would  be  effected.  It  was  even  thought,  that  this  object  might  easily 
be  accomplished,  by  making  some  concessions  to  the  Americans, 
vol.  i.  19 
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similar  to  those  they  had  already  obtained.  Finally,  it  was  considered 
possible,  that  the  Americans  themselves,  finding  their  interests  essen- 
tially affected  by  the  interruption  of  commerce,  would  at  length 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  parent  country.  This  opinion  appeared  the 
more  probable  to  all,  inasmuch  as  the  courage  of  the  colonists  was 
in  no  great  repute.  It  was  not  believed  they  could  ever  think  of 
provoking  the  British  nation  to  arms ;  and  much  less  of  making  a 
stand  before  its  troops  in  the  field.  It  was  asserted,  that,  to  procure 
the  execution  of  the  late  prohibitory  laws  against  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  which,  if  thought  expedient,  might  easily  be  extended 
to  the  other  colonies  also,  would  not  only  not  require  all  the  troops 
of  Great  Britain,  but  not  even  all  the  immense  force  of  her  marine  ; 
that  a  few  ships  of  the  line,  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  colonies,  and  a  certain  number  of  frigates  ordered  to 
cruise  along  the  coast,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  American  vessels, 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  affair ; 

'  And  how  can  it  be  imagined,'  it  was  said,  1  that  the  colonists 
should  persevere  in  a  resistance  without  an  object,  as  they  have  no 
naval  force  to  oppose  against  England  ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  can, 
at  a  trifling  expense,  and  with  a  few  troops,  enforce  the  prohibitions 
she  has  pronounced,  and  reduce  the  American  commerce  to  an 
indefinite  stagnation  ?  On  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  the  means 
of  annoyance  are,  in  fact,  almost  infinite  and  irresistible  ;  whereas, 
the  colonies  have  nothing  to  oppose  but  a  mere  passive  resistance, 
and  a  patience  of  which  they  can  neither  foresee  the  result  nor  the 
period.  Besides,  so  many  other  markets  remain  open  for  British 
merchandise,  that,  even  though  its  introduction  into  the  colonies 
should  be  totally  interdicted,  this  commerce  would  experience  but  a 
barely  perceptible  diminution.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  private 
interests,  and  the  usual  jealousies,  will  ere  long  detach  from  the 
league,  successively,  all  the  maritime  parts  of  America.  The  towns 
of  the  interior  will  necessarily  follow  the  example  ;  and  then  what 
becomes  of  this  boasted  confederacy  V 

From  these  different  considerations,  it  ceases  to  be  astonishing, 
that  the  minds  of  the  English  people  should  have  manifested,  at  this 
epoch,  so  perfect  a  calm  ;  and  that  it  should  have  been  the  general 
determination  to  await  from  time,  from  fortune,  and  from  the  mea- 
sures of  the  ministers,  the  termination  of  this  vexatious  quarrel. 

In  the  midst  of  such  universal  torpor,  and  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1774,  the  new  parliament  convened.  The  proceedings  of  the 
general  congress,  and  the  favor  they  had  found  in  America,  not  being 
yet  well  known,  some  reliance  was  still  placed  in  intestine  divisions, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted.  The  king 
mentioned  in  his  speech  the  American  disturbances ;  he  announced, 
that  disobedience  continued  to  prevail  in  Massachusetts ;  that  the 
other  colonies  countenanced  it ;  that  the  most  proper  measures  had 
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been  taken  to  carry  into  execution  the  laws  of  parliament ;  and  that 
he  was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  The 
addresses  proposed  in  the  two  houses  were  strenuously  opposed  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  they  were  at  length  adopted.  On 
the  part  of  the  opposition  it  was  alleged,  that,  if  the  preceding  par- 
liament had  consented  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  ministers,  it 
was  only  upon  their  positive  assurance  that  they  would  effectually 
reestablish  tranquillity.  '  But,  do  we  not  see  how  illusory  their  pro- 
mises have  proved  ?  Why  persist,  then,  in  resolutions  that  are  fruit- 
less, and  even  pernicious  .?  Has  any  suppliant  voice  been  heard  on 
the  part  of  America  ?  Has  she  given  any  token  of  repentance  for 
the  past,  any  pledge  of  better  dispositions  for  the  future  ?  She  has 
not ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  exhibited  still  greater  animosity,  a 
rage  more  intense,  a  concord  more  strict,  a  faith  more  confirmed  in 
the  justice  of  her  cause.  And  still,  from  pride,  if  not  from  ven- 
geance, it  is  desired  to  persevere  in  measures  so  decidedly  repro- 
bated by  reason,  equity,  and  fatal  experience  !' 

But,  from  the  side  of  the  ministers,  it  was  answered  ; 

'  The  proceedings  of  the  colonists  are  so  void  of  all  respect,  that 
to  endure  them  longer  would  be  disgraceful.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  extraordinary,  than  to  hear  it  asserted  that  the  Americans  are 
persuaded  of  the  justice  of  their  cause, — as  if  the  English  were  not 
persuaded  also  of  the  justice  of  theirs  ?  And  if  England,  as  a  parly, 
has  no  right  to  judge  of  this  controversy,  is  America  to  be  reputed 
entirely  disinterested  ?  The  Americans  know  perfectly  well  that 
this  is  a  question  of  right,  and  not  of  money  ;  the  impost  is  a  mere 
trifle,  of  no  importance  whatever,  but  as  it  concerns  the  honor  of  this 
kingdom.  But  what  care  they  for  the  honor  of  the  kingdom  ? 
Nothing  can  ever  satisfy  these  peevish  Americans.  To  content 
them  how  many  ways  of  gentleness  have  been  tried  !  They  have 
only  become  the  more  insolent.  They  haughtily  expect  the  English 
to  approach  them  in  a  suppliant  attitude,  and  to  anticipate  all  their 
capricious  desires.  To  conciliate  them,  all,  except  honor,  has  been 
sacrificed  already  ;  but  heaven  does  not  permit  us  to  abandon  that 
also.  The  question  is  no  longer  taxation,  but  the  redress  of  wrongs, 
the  reparation  for  deeds  of  outrage.  This  the  Americans  refuse, — 
and  therefore  deserve  chastisement ;  and,  should  England  fail  to 
inflict  it,  she  must  expect  a  daily  increase  of  audacity  on  the  part  of 
her  colonies,  and  prepare  to  digest  the  contempt  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  already  entertain  towards  her;  surprised  and  confused  at 
the  tameness  and  patience  of  the  British  ministers,  in  the  midst  of 
provocations  so  daring  and  so  often  repeated.' 

The  address  of  thanks  was  voted,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
ministers;  and  thus  the  Americans,  who  had  flattered  themselves 
that  the  new  parliament  would  be  more  favorably  disposed  towards 
them  than  the  preceding,  were  forced  to  renounce  this  hope. 
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It  appeared,  however,  notwithstanding  these  animated  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  when,  previous  to  the 
Christmas  recess,  the  certain  intelligence  was  received  of  the  trans- 
actions of  congress,  and  the  astonishing  concord  which  prevailed  in 
America,  the  ministers,  perhaps  loath  to  embrace  extreme  counsels, 
seemed  inclined  to  relax  somewhat  of  their  rigor,  and  to  leave  an 
opening  for  accommodation.  Lord  North  even  intimated  to  the 
American  merchants  then  in  London,  that  if  they  presented  petitions, 
they  should  meet  attention.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  glimmerings 
of  peace,  the  news  arrived  of  the  schism  of  New  York  ;  an  event 
of  great  moment  in  itself,  and  promising  consequences  still  more 
important.  The  minister  felt  his  pride  revive  ;  he  would  no  longer 
hear  of  petitions,  or  of  accommodation.  Things  turned  anew  to 
civil  strife  and  war.  All  the  papers,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Ame- 
rica, were  laid  before  the  two  houses.  Lord  Chatham,  perceiving 
the  obstinacy  of  the  ministers  in  their  resolution  to  persist  in  the 
course  of  measures  they  had  adopted,  and  fearing  it  might  result  in 
the  most  disastrous  effects,  pronounced  a  long  and  extremely  elo- 
quent discourse  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  and  was  heard  with  solemn 
attention. 

Nor  was  the  opposition  to  the  projects  of  the  ministers  confined  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  but  even  a  considerable  part  of  the 
British  nation  was  of  the  adverse  party.  The  cities  of  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
and  others,  where  commerce  had  hitherto  flourished,  preferred  their 
petitions  to  parliament.  1  They  painted,  in  glowing  traits,  the  detri- 
ment their  commerce  had  already  sustained,  and  the  still  more  ruin- 
ous losses  with  which  they  were  menaced  by  the  impending  contest 
with  America.  They  implored  this  body  to  interpose  their  authority 
for  the  reestablishment  of  that  calm  and  pacific  state,  which  had  been 
heretofore  enjoyed.  But  the  prayers  of  the  merchants  had  no  better 
success  than  the  authority  and  the  words  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  ; 
the  ministerial  party  even  rejected  them  with  an  unfeeling  harsh- 
ness. 

In  the  meantime,  Bollan,  Franklin,  and  Lee,  presented  themselves 
before  the  house  of  commons,  with  the  petition  which  the  congress 
had  addressed  to  the  king,  and  by  him  had  been  referred  to  the 
house.  They  demanded  to  be  heard  in  its  defence.  A  very  warm 
discussion  arose  ;  the  ministerial  party  contending,  that  neither  ought 
the  petition  to  be  read,  nor  the  agents  to  be  heard  ;  and  the  party  in 
opposition,  the  contrary.  The  former  affirmed,  that  the  congress 
was  not  a  legal  assembly ;  that  to  receive  its  petitions  would  be  to 
recognise  it  as  such ;  that  the  provincial  assemblies  and  their  agents 
were  the  sole  true  representatives  of  the  colonies  ;  and  that  the 
petition  only  contained  the  customary  lamentations  about  rights, 
without  offering  any  means,  or  any  probable  hope  of  coming  to  an 
arrangement 
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But  it  was  answered,  that  however  the  congress  might  not  be  a 
legal  assembly,  it  was,  nevertheless,  more  than  competent  to  present 
petitions  ;  every  one  having,  either  individually,  or  jointly  with  others, 
the  right  to  present  them ;  that  those  who  had  signed  the  petition 
were  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  and  well 
deserved  to  be  heard,  if  not  in  their  public,  at  least  in  their  private 
character.  '  There  no  longer  exists  any  government  in  the  colonies  ; 
the  popular  commotions  have  disorganised  it  absolutely  ;  we  should 
therefore  learn  to  appreciate  the  representation  of  this  government, 
which  has  been  established  by  the  force  of  things.  Can  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  American  disturbances  have  originated,  and  arrived 
at  their  present  alarming  height,  from  our  unwillingness  to  hear  peti- 
tions ?  Let  us  seize  this  occasion  ;  if  we  allow  it  to  escape,  a  second 
will  not  be  offered,  and  all  hope  of  accord  is  vanished.  This  is 
probably  the  last  attempt  the  Americans  will  make  to  submit,  which, 
if  received  with  haughtiness,  will  become  the  source  of  inevitable 
calamities ;  for  despair,  and  with  it,  obstinacy,  will  obtain  the  entire 
possession  of  their  minds.'  But  the  ministers  would  hear  nothing, 
pleading  the  dignity  of  state.  The  petition  was  rejected.  Nor  was 
a  petition  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  representing  the  prejudice 
they  suffered  from  the  interruption  of  their  commerce  with  the 
Americans,  received  with  greater  benignity.  The  ministers  consi- 
dered petitions  as  merely  the  stratagems  of  faction.  '  Admitting,' 
they  said,  '  that  some  detriment  may  result  from  the  measures  relating 
to  America,  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  an  inevitable  calamity.  But  this 
evil  would  become  infinitely  greater,  if  the  government  should  appear 
to  yield  to  the  will  of  the  seditious,  and  descend  to  negotiate  with 
rebels.' 

After  having  repulsed,  with  a  sort  of  disdain,  the  petitions  of  the 
Americans,  and  those  presented  in  their  favor  by  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  even  by  England  herself;  and  after  having  rejected 
all  the  counsels  of  the  party  in  opposition,  the  ministers  unveiled 
their  schemes,  and  announced,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses, 
the  measures  they  intended  to  pursue,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Americans  to  obedience.  Always  imbued  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
diversity  of  interests  and  humors,  and  the  rivalships  existing  between 
the  different  provinces,  would  in  a  short  time  dissolve  the  American 
combinations,  independently  of  the  detriment  and  constraint  they 
occasioned  to  individuals  ;  believing,  also,  that  the  colonists  would 
not  easily  support  greater  privations  of  things  necessary  to  life  ;  they 
flattered  themselves,  that,  without  sending  strong  armies  to  America, 
and  merely  by  a  few  rigorous  regulations,  a  few  prohibitory  resolu- 
tions, that  should  extend  beyond  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and 
affect  the  most  internal  parts  of  the  American  commerce,  they  should 
be  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  It  should  also  be  added,  that 
the  ministers  thought  the  partisans  of  England  were  very  numerous 
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in  America,  that  they  were  among  its  most  distinguished  inhabitants, 
and  waited  only  for  an  occasion  to  show  themselves  with  effect ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  Americans,  as  they  were,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  ministers,  of  a  pusillanimous  spirit,  and  little  accus- 
tomed to  war,  would  not  dare  to  look  the  British  soldiers  in  the 
face.  Thus  they  were  induced  to  adopt  certain  resolutions,  which 
were  perhaps  more  cruel,  and  certainly  more  irritating,  than  open 
war ;  for  man  feels  less  bitterness  towards  the  foe,  who,  in  combat- 
ing against  him,  leaves  him  the  means  of  defence,  than  the  adversary 
who  exposes  him  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  while  he  is  unable  to 
escape  them  by  a  generous  effort.  Such,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was 
the  plan  of  the  British,  from  which  they  gathered  the  fruits  they 
ought  to  have  expected.  But,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  first  arm  themselves  with  a  word  that 
should  legitimate  all  their  measures,  and  this  was,  rebellion.  The 
doctors,  whom  they  had  invited  to  their  consultations,  after  having 
considered  the  affair  under  all  its  faces,  came  to  a  conclusion,  which, 
however  admissible  in  other  kingdoms,  might  still  have  appeared 
extremely  doubtful  in  England.  They  pronounced,  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  was  found  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  Accord- 
ingly, the  2d  of  February,  lord  North,  after  having  expatiated  on 
the  benignity  with  which  the  king  and  parliament  had  proceeded  in 
maintaining  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  necessity  incumbent 
on  the  ministers,  of  protecting  loyal  and  affectionate  subjects  against 
the  rage  of  the  seditious,  proposed,  that  in  the  address  to  the  king, 
it  should  be  declared,  that  rebellion  existed  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  and  that  it  was  supported  and  fomented  by  illegal 
combinations  and  criminal  compacts  with  the  other  colonies,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  many  innocent  subjects  of  his  majesty. 

To  declare  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  rebels,  was  to  refer 
the  decision  of  their  cause  to  the  chance  of  arms — wras  to  denounce 
war  against  them.  Accordingly,  the  opponents  of  ministers  exhibited 
great  ardor  in  combating  this  proposition  ;  and  even  in  their  own 
party,  a  great  number  of  individuals  appeared  to  feel  great  repug- 
nance, and  a  species  of  horror,  at  so  grave  a  determination,  and  so 
fraught  with  future  calamities.  The  orators  of  the  opposition  con- 
tended, that  all  the  disorders  in  Massachusetts,  however  multiplied 
and  aggravated,  ought  to  be  attributed,  originally,  to  the  attempts  of 
those  who  were  aiming  to  establish  despotism,  and  whose  measures 
evidently  tended  to  reduce  the  Americans  to  that  abject  condition  of 
slavery,  which  they  hoped  to  introduce  afterwards  into  the  very 
heart  of  England.  '  To  resist  oppression,'  it  was  said  '  is  the  subject's 
right,  and  the  English  kingdoms  have  presented  frequent  examples 
of  its  exercise.  No  act  of  violence  has  been  committed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts,  that  has  not  been  equalled,  or  surpassed,  in 
each  of  the  others  ;  from  what  fatal  partiality,  then,  is  this  province 
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alone  to  be  made  responsible  for  all  ?  To  press  with  rigor  upon  a 
single  province,  in  the  hope  of  separating  it  from  the  others,  is  a 
false  measure  ;  all  are  united  in  the  same  cause  ;  all  defend  the 
same  rights.  To  declare  rebellion,  is  an  act  full  of  danger,  and 
of  no  utility  ;  it  only  tends  to  aggravate  the  evil,  to  increase  the 
obstinacy  of  dispositions,  to  prepare  a  resistance  more  desperate  and 
sanguinary,  as  no  other  hope  will  be  left  them  but  in  victory.' 

But  the  partisans  of  the  ministers,  and  particularly  the  doctors,* 
who  backed  them,  maintained,  that  acts  of  rebellion  constituted 
rebellion  itself ;  that  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  being  reputed 
rebellion  in  England,  ought  also  to  be  so  reputed  in  America ;  *  As 
for  the  rest,'  they  said,  '  due  clemency  and  liberality  towards  those 
who  shall  submit,  will  be  mingled  with  the  rigor  to  be  exercised 
against  the  obstinate.  Reasons  of  state,  no  less  than  justice,  demand 
the  chastisement  of  these  insurgents  ;  which  being  visited  upon  a 
few,  will  reclaim  all  to  their  duty  ;  and  thus  the  union  of  the  colo- 
nies will  be  dissolved.  Can  we,  in  fact,  make  a  serious  matter  of 
the  resistance  of  the  Americans  ?  Cowards  by  nature,  incapable  of 
any  sort  of  military  discipline,  their  bodies  are  feeble,  and  their 
inclinations  are  dastardly.  They  would  not  be  capable  of  sustaining 
a  single  campaign,  without  disbanding,  or  becoming  so  wasted  by 
sickness,  that  a  slight  force  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
complete  reduction.'  General  Grant  was  so  infatuated  with  this 
opinion,  that  he  declared  openly,  he  would  undertake,  with  five 
regiments  of  infantry,  to  traverse  the  whole  country,  and  drive  the 
inhabitants  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.    The  minis- 

*  It  may  amuse,  if  not  surprise,  the  reader,  to  look  at  the  outline,  traced  by  another 
historian,  of  the  characters  whose  sagacity  the  author  seems  to  question  more  often 
than  once ; 

'  I  took  my  seat  in  parliament,'  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  '  at  the  beginning  of  the  memorable 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America;  and  supported,  with  many  a  sincere  and 
silent  vote,  the  rights,  though  not  perhaps  the  interests,  of  the  mother  country.  After 
a  fleeting,  illusive  hope,  prudence  condemned  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  humble  station  of 
a  mute.  I  was  not  armed  by  nature  and  education  with  the  intrepid  energy  of  mind 
and  voice, 

1  Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis.' 
Timidity  was  fortified  by  pride  ;  and  even  the  success  of  my  pen  discouraged  the  trial 
of  my  voice.  But  I  assisted  at  the  debates  of  a  free  assembly  ;  I  listened  to  the  attack 
and  defence  of  eloquence  and  reason  ;  I  had  a  near  prospect  of  the  characters,  views, 
and  passions,  of  the  first  men  of  the  age.  The  cause  of  government  was  ably  vindicated 
by  lord  North,  a  statesman  of  spotless  integrity,  a  consummate  master  of  debate,  who 
could  wield,  with  equal  dexterity,  the  arms  of  reason  and  of  ridicule.  He  w  as  seated 
on  the  treasury  bench,  between  his  attorney  and  solicitor- general,  the  two  pillars  of  the 
law  and  state,  1  magis  pares  quam  similes  and  the  minister  might  indulge  in  a  short 
slumber,  whilst  he  was  upholden,  on  either  hand,  by  the  majestic  sense  of  Thurlow,  and 
the  skilful  eloquence  of  Wedderburne.  From  the  adverse  side  of  the  house,  an  ardent 
and  powerful  opposition  was  supported,  by  the  lively  declamation  of  Barre  ;  the  legal 
acuteness  of  Dunning  ;  the  profuse  and  philosophic  fancy  of  Burke  ;  and  the  argumen- 
tative vehemence  of  Fox,  who,  in  conduct  of  a  party,  approved  himself  equal  to  the 
conduct  of  an  empire.  By  such  men,  every  operation  of  peace  and  war,  every  principle 
of  justice  or  policy,  every  question  of  authority  and  freedom,  was  attacked  and  defended  ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  momentous  contest  was  the  union  or  separation  of  Great  Britain 
and  America.'    [Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works.] 
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ters,  whose  comprehension  seems  to  have  had  certain  limits,  suffered 
themselves,  without  reluctance,  to  be  guided  by  such  opinions  as 
these  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  precipitancy 
to  commence  the  war  with  such  feeble  preparations. 

The  propositions  of  lord  North  were  adopted,  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  suffrages. 

But  the  party  in  opposition,  aware  of  the  importance  of  pronounc- 
ing so  formal  a  declaration  of  rebellion,  did  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  discouraged  ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  lord  John 
Cavendish  moved,  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  reconsider  the  vote. 
It  was  then  that  Wilkes,  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  liberty 
of  that  epoch,  and  the  declared  partisan  of  republican  principles, 
arose,  and  spoke  in  the  following  terms  ; 

' 1  am  indeed  surprised,  that  in  a  business  of  so  much  moment  as 
this  before  the  house,  respecting  the  British  colonies  in  America,  a 
cause  which  comprehends  almost  every  question  relative  to  the  com- 
mon rights  of  mankind,  almost  every  question  of  policy  and  legisla- 
tion, it  should  be  resolved  to  proceed  with  so  little  circumspection,  or 
rather  with  so  much  precipitation  and  heedless  imprudence.  With 
what  temerity  are  we  assured,  that  the  same  men  who  have  been  so 
often  overwhelmed  with  praises  for  their  attachment  to  this  country, 
for  their  forwardness  to  grant  it  the  necessary  succours,  for  the  valor 
they  have  signalised  in  its  defence,  have  all  at  once  so  degenerated 
from  their  ancient  manners,  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  seditious, 
ungrateful,  impious  rebels  !  But  if  such  a  change  has  indeed  been 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  this  most  loyal  people,  it  must  at  least  be 
admitted,  that  affections  so  extraordinary  could  only  have  been  pro- 
duced by  some  very  powerful  cause.  But  who  is  ignorant,  who  needs 
lo  be  told  of  the  new  madness  that  infatuates  our  ministers  ? — who 
has  not  seen  the  tyrannical  counsels  they  have  pursued  for  the  last 
ten  years  ?  They  would  now  have  us  carry  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
a  resolution  stamped  with  rashness  and  injustice,  fraught  with  blood, 
and  a  horrible  futurity,  But  before  this  be  allowed  them,  before  the 
signal  of  civil  war  be  given,  before  they  are  permitted  to  force  Eng- 
lishmen to  sheath  their  swords  in  the  bowels  of  their  fellow  subjects, 
I  hope  this  house  will  consider  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  original 
ground  and  cause  of  the  present  dispute.  Have  we  justice  on  our 
side  ?  No ;  assuredly,  no.  He  must  be  altogether  a  stranger  to  the 
British  constitution,  who  does  not  know  that  contributions  are  volun- 
tary gifts  of  the  people ;  and  singularly  blind,  not  to  perceive  that 
the  words  4  liberty  and  property,'  so  grateful  to  English  ears,  are 
nothing  better  than  mockery  and  insult  to  the  Americans,  if  their 
property  can  be  taken  without  their  consent.  And  what  motive  can 
there  exist  for  this  new  rigor,  for  these  extraordinary  measures  ?  Have 
not  the  Americans  always  demonstrated  the  utmost  zeal  and  liberality, 
whenever  their  succours  have  been  required  by  the  mother  country ? 
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c  In  the  two  last  wars,  they  gave  you  more  than  you  asked  for,  and 
more  than  their  faculties  warranted  ;  they  were  not  only  liberal  to- 
wards you,  but  prodigal  of  their  substance.    They  fought  gallantly 
and  victoriously  by  your  side,  with  equal  valor,  against  our  and  their 
enemy,  the  common  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  and  America, 
the  ambitious  and  faithless  French,  whom  now  we  fear  and  flatter. 
And  even  now,  at  a  moment  when  you  are  planning  their  destruction, 
when  you  are  branding  them  with  the  odious  appellation  of  rebels, 
what  is  their  language,  what  their  protestations  ?  Read,  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  the  late  petition  of  the  congress  to  the  king  ;  and  you  will 
find,  'they  are  ready  and  willing,  as  they  ever  have  been,  to  demon- 
strate their  loyalty,  by  exerting  their  most  strenuous  efforts  in  grant- 
ing supplies  and  raising  forces,  when  constitutionally  required.'  And 
yet  we  hear  it  vociferated,  by  some  inconsiderate  individuals,  that 
the  Americans  wish  to  abolish  the  navigation  act ;  that  they  intend  to 
throw  off  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.    But  would  to  God,  these 
assertions  were  not  rather  a  provocation  than  the  truth !   They  ask 
nothing,  for  such  are  the  words  of  their  petition,  but  for  peace,  liberty 
and  safety.    They  wish  not  a  diminution  of  the  royal  prerogative  ; 
they  solicit  not  any  new  right.    They  are  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to 
defend  this  prerogative,  to  maintain  the  royal  authority,  and  to  draw 
closer  the  bonds  of  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain.    But  our 
ministers,  perhaps  to  punish  others  for  their  own  faults,  are  sedulously 
endeavoring  not  only  to  relax  these  powerful  ties,  but  to  dissolve  and 
sever  them  forever.    Their  address  represents  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion.    The  other  provinces  are 
held  out  to  our  indignation,  as  aiding  and  abetting.    Many  arguments 
have  been  employed,  by  some  learned  gentlemen  among  us,  to  com- 
prehend them  all  in  the  same  offence,  and  to  involve  them  in  the  same 
proscription. 

'  Whether  their  present  state  is  that  of  rebellion,  or  of  a  fit  and 
just  resistance  to  the  unlawful  acts  of  power,  to  our  attempts  to  rob 
them  of  their  property  and  liberties,  as  they  imagine,  I  shall  not  de- 
clare. But  I  well  know  what  will  follow,  nor,  however  strange  and 
harsh  it  may  appear  to  some,  shall  I  hesitate  to  announce  it,  that  I 
may  not  be  accused  hereafter  of  having  failed  in  duty  to  my  country, 
on  so  grave  an  occasion,  and  at  the  approach  of  such  direful  calami- 
ties. Know,  then,  a  successful  resistance  is  a  revolution,  not  a  rebel- 
lion. Rebellion,  indeed,  appears  on  the  back  of  a  flying  enemy,  but 
revolution  flames  on  the  breastplate  of  the  victorious  warrior.  Who 
can  tell,  whether  in  consequence  of  this  day's  violent  and  mad  address 
to  his  majesty,  the  scabbard  may  not  be  thrown  away  by  them  as  well 
as  by  us ;  and  whether,  in  a  few  years,  the  independent  Americans 
may  not  celebrate  the  glorious  era  of  the  revolution  of  1775,  as  we 
do  that  of  166S?  The  generous  efforts  of  our  forefathers  for  free- 
dom, heaven  crowned  with  success,  or  their  noble  blood  had  dyed 
vol.  i.  20 
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our  scaffolds,  like  that  of  Scottish  traitors  and  rebels ;  and  the  period 
of  our  history  which  does  us  the  most  honor,  would  have  been  deem- 
ed a  rebellion  against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  prince,  not  a  resist- 
ance authorised  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  not  the  expulsion  of 
a  detested  tyrant. 

*  But  suppose  the  Americans  to  combat  against  us  with  more  un- 
happy auspices  than  we  combatted  James,  would  not  victory  itself 
prove  pernicious  and  deplorable  ?  Would  it  not  be  fatal  to  British  as 
well  as  American  liberty  ?  Those  armies  which  should  subjugate  the 
colonists,  would  subjugate  also  their  parent  state.  Marius,  Sylla, 
Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  did  they  not  oppress  Roman  liberty  with 
the  same  troops  that  were  levied  to  maintain  Roman  supremacy  over 
subject  provinces  ?  But  the  impulse  once  given,  its  effects  extended 
much  further  than  its  authors  expected  ;  for  the  same  soldiery  that 
destroyed  the  Roman  republic,  subverted  and  utterly  demolished  the 
imperial  power  itself.  In  less  than  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
Augustus,  the  armies  destined  to  hold  the  provinces  in  subjection, 
proclaimed  three  emperors  at  once  ;  disposed  of  the  empire  accord- 
ing to  their  caprice,  and  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  the  object 
of  their  momentary  favor. 

1 I  can  no  more  comprehend  the  policy,  than  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  your  deliberations.  Where  is  your  force,  what  are  your 
armies,  how  are  they  to  be  recruited,  and  how  supported  ?  The 
single  province  of  Massachusetts  has,  at  this  moment,  thirty  thousand 
men,  well  trained  and  disciplined,  and  can  bring,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, ninety  thousand  into  the  field  ;  and  doubt  not,  they  will  do  it, 
when  all  that  is  dear  is  at  stake,  when  forced  to  defend  their  liberty 
and  property  against  their  cruel  oppressors.  The  right  honorable 
gentleman  with  the  blue  riband  assures  us  that  ten  thousand  of  our 
troops  and  four  Irish  regiments,  will  make  their  brains  turn  in  the 
head  a  little,  and  strike  them  aghast  with  terror  !  But  where  does 
the  author  of  this  exquisite  scheme  propose  to  send  his  army  ?  Bos- 
ton, perhaps,  you  may  lay  in  ashes,  or  it  may  be  made  a  strong  gar- 
rison ;  but  the  province  will  be  lost  to  you.  You  will  hold  Boston 
as  you  hold  Gibraltar,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  which  will  not  be 
yours  ;  the  whole  American  continent  will  remain  in  the  power  of 
your  enemies.  The  ancient  story  of  the  philosopher  Calanus  and  the 
Indian  hide,  will  be  verified  ;  where  you  tread,  it  will  be  kept  down  ; 
but  it  will  rise  the  more  in  all  other  parts.  Where  your  fleets  and 
armies  are  stationed,  the  possession  will  be  secured,  while  they  con- 
tinue ;  but  all  the  rest  will  be  lost.  In  the  great  scale  of  empire, 
you  will  decline,  I  fear,  from  the  decision  of  this  day  ;  and  the 
Americans  will  rise  to  independence,  to  power,  to  all  the  greatness 
of  the  most  renowned  states ;  for  they  build  on  the  solid  basis  of 
general  public  liberty. 
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'I  dread  the  effects  of  the  present  resolution;  I  shudder  at  our 
injustice  and  cruelty  ;  I  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  our  impru- 
dence.   You  will  urge  the  Americans  to  desperation.    They  will 
certainly  defend  their  property  and  liberties,  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
men, with  the  spirit  our  ancestors  did,  and  I  hope  we  should  exert 
on  a  like  occasion.    They  will  sooner  declare  themselves  independ- 
ent, and  risk  every  consequence  of  such  a  contest,  than  submit  to 
the  galling  yoke  which  administration  is  preparing  for  them.  Re- 
collect Philip  II.  king  of  Spain  ;  remember  the  Seven  Provinces, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva.    It  was  deliberated,  in  the  council  of  the 
monarch,  what  measures  should  be  adopted  respecting  the  Low 
Countries ;  some  were  disposed  for  clemency,  others  advised  rigor  ; 
the  second  prevailed.    The  duke  of  Alva  was  victorious,  it  is  true, 
wherever  he  appeared  ;  but  his  cruelties  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  ser- 
pent. .  The  beggars  of  the  Briel,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  despised  them  as  you  now  despise  the  Americans,  were 
those,  however,  who  first  shook  the  power  of  Spain  to  the  centre. 
And,  comparing  the  probabilities  of  success  in  the  contest  of  that 
day,  with  the  chances  in  that  of  the  present,  are  they  so  favorable  to 
England  as  they  were  then  to  Spain  ?    This  none  will  pretend. 
You  all  know,  however,  the  issue  of  that  sanguinary  conflict — how 
that  powerful  empire  was  rent  asunder,  and  severed  forever  into 
many  parts.    Profit,  then,  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  if  you 
would  avoid  a  similar  fate.    But  you  would  declare  the  Americans 
rebels  ;  and  to  your  injustice  and  oppression,  you  add  the  most 
opprobrious  language,  and  the  most  insulting  scoffs.    If  you  persist 
in  your  resolution,  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  is  extinct.    The  Ame- 
ricans will  triumph — the  whole  continent  of  North  America  will  be 
dismembered  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  wide  arch  of  the  raised 
empire  fall.    But  I  hope  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people  will  over- 
take the  authors  of  these  pernicious  counsels,  and  the  loss  of  the 
first  province  of  the  empire  be  speedily  followed  by  the  loss  of  the 
heads  of  those  ministers  who  first  invented  them.' 

Thus  spoke  this  ardent  patriot.  His  discourse  was  a  prophecy  ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  a  new  probability  might  be  argued  for  the  vul- 
gar maxim,  that  the  crazed  read  the  future  often  better  than  the 
sage  ;  for,  among  other  things,  it  was  said  also  of  Wilkes,  at  that 
time,  that  his  intellects  were  somewhat  disordered. 

Captain  Hervey  answered  him,  in  substance,  as  follows  ; 

'  I  am  very  far  from  believing  myself  capable  of  arguing  the  present 
question  with  all  the  eloquence  which  my  vehement  adversary  has 
signalised  in  favor  of  those  who  openly,  and  in  arms,  resist  the 
ancient  power  of  Great  Britain  ;  as  the  studies  which  teach  man  the 
art  of  discoursing  with  elegance,  are  too  different  and  too  remote 
from  my  profession.  This  shall  not,  however,  deter  me  from  de- 
claring my  sentiments  with  freedom,  on  so  important  a  crisis  ;  though 
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my  words  should  be  misinterpreted  by  the  malignity  of  party,  and 
myself  represented  as  the  author  of  illegal  counsels,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  faction,  the  defender  of  tyranny. 

i  And,  first  of  all,  I  cannot  but  deplore  the  misery  of  the  times, 
and  the  destiny  which  seems  to  persecute  our  beloved  country.  Can 
I  see  her,  without  anguish,  reduced  to  this  disastrous  extremity,  not 
only  by  the  refractory  spirit  of  her  ungrateful  children  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  but  also  by  some  of  those  who  inhabit  this  kingdom, 
and  whom  honor,  if  not  justice  and  gratitude,  should  engage,  in 
words  and  deeds,  to  support  and  defend  her  ?  Till  we  give  a  check 
to  these  incendiaries,  who,  with  a  constancy  and  art  only  equalled  by 
their  baseness  and  infamy,  blow  discord  and  scatter  their  poison  in 
every  place,  in  vain  can  we  hope,  without  coming  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties, to  bring  the  leaders  of  this  deluded  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty. 

c  To  deny  that  the  legislative  power  of  Great  Britain  is  entire, 
general  and  sovereign,  over  all  parts  of  its  dominions,  appears  to  me 
too  puerile  to  merit  a  serious  answer.  What  I  would  say  is,  that, 
under  this  cover  of  rights,  under  this  color  of  privileges,  under  these 
pretexts  of  immunities,  the  good  and  loyal  Americans  have  concealed 
a  design,  not  new,  but  now  openly  declared,  to  cast  off  every  species 
of  superiority,  and  become  altogether  an  independent  nation.  They 
complained  of  the  stamp  act.  It  was  repealed.  Did  this  satisfy 
them  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  imbittered  more  than  ever  our  re- 
spective relations ;  now  refusing  to  indemnify  the  victims  of  their 
violence,  and  now  to  rescind  resolutions  that  were  so  many  strides 
towards  rebellion.  And  yet,  in  these  cases,  there  was  no  question 
of  taxes,  either  internal  or  external.  A  duty  was  afterwards  imposed 
on  glass,  paper,  colors,  and  tea.  They  revolted  anew ;  and  the 
bounty  of  this  too  induigent  mother  again  revoked  the  greater  part 
of  these  duties ;  leaving  only  that  upon  tea,  which  may  yield,  at  the 
utmost,  sixteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Even  this  inconsiderable 
impost,  Great  Britain,  actuated  by  a  meekness  and  forbearance  with- 
out example,  would  have  repealed  also,  if  the  colonists  had  peace- 
ably expressed  their  wishes  to  this  effect.  At  present,  they  bitterly 
complain  of  the  regular  troops  sent  amongst  them  to  maintain  the 
public  repose.  But,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  is  the  cause  of  their 
presence  in  Boston  ?  American  disturbances.  If  the  colonists  had 
not  first  interrupted  the  general  tranquillity,  if  they  had  respected 
property,  public  and  private  ;  if  they  had  not  openly  resisted  the 
laws  of  parliament  and  the  ordinances  of  the  king,  they  would  not 
have  seen  armed  soldiers  within  their  walls.  But  the  truth  is,  they 
expressly  excite  the  causes,  in  order  to  be  able  afterwards  to  bemoan 
the  effects.  When  they  were  menaced  with  real  danger,  when  they 
were  beset  by  enemies  from  within  and  from  without,  they  not  only 
consented  to  admit  regular  troops  into  the  very  heart  of  their  pro- 
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vinces,  but  urged  us,  with  the  most  earnest  solicitations,  to  send 
them  ;  but  now  the  danger  is  past,  and  the  colonists,  by  our  treasure 
and  blood,  are  restored  to  their  original  security,  now  these  troops 
have  become  necessary  to  repress  the  factious,  to  sustain  the  action 
of  the  laws,  their  presence  is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  a  manifest 
violation  of  American  liberty,  an  attempt  to  introduce  tyranny ;  as  if 
it  were  not  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  the  supreme  authority,  to 
protect  the  peace  of  the  interior  as  well  as  that  of  the  exterior,  and 
to  repress  internal  as  effectually  as  external  enemies. 

*  As  though  the  Americans  were  fearful  of  being  called,  at  a  future 
day,  to  take  part  in  the  national  representation,  they  preoccupy  the 
ground,  and  warn  you,  in  advance,  that,  considering  their  distance, 
they  cannot  be  represented  in  the  British  parliament ;  which  means, 
if  I  am  not.  deceived,  that  they  will  not  have  a  representative  power 
in  common  with  England,  but  intend  to  enjoy  one  by  themselves, 
perfectly  distinct  from  this  of  the  parent  state.  But  why  do  I  waste 
time  in  these  vain  subtleties  ?  Not  content  with  exciting  discord  at 
home,  with  disturbing  all  the  institutions  of  social  life,  they  endeavor 
also  to  scatter  the  germs  of  division  in  the  neighboring  colonies,  such 
as  Nova  Scotia,  the  Floridas,  and  especially  Canada.  Nor  is  this 
the  end  of  their  intrigues.  Have  we  not  read  here,  in  this  land  of 
genuine  felicity,  the  incendiary  expressions  of  their  address  to  the 
English  people,  designed  to  allure  them  to  the  side  of  rebellion  ? 
Yes  ;  they  have  wished,  and  with  all  their  power  have  attempted,  to 
introduce  into  the  bosom  of  this  happy  country,  outrage,  tumults, 
devastation,  pillage,  bloodshed,  and  open  resistance  to  the  laws  !  A 
thousand  times  undone  the  English  people,  should  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  seduced  by  the  flatteries  of  the  Americans  !  The  sweet 
peace,  the  inestimable  liberty,  they  now  enjoy,  would  soon  be  replaced 
by  the  most  ferocious  anarchy,  devouring  their  wealth,  annihilating 
their  strength,  contaminating  and  destroying  all  the  happiness  of  their 
existence.  Already  have  the  colonists  trampled  on  all  restraints ; 
already  have  they  cast  off  all  human  respect ;  and,  amidst  their 
subtle  machinations,  and  the  shades  in  which  they  envelop  themselves, 
they  suffer,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  themselves,  their  culpable  designs 
to  appear.  If  they  have  not  yet  acquired  the  consistence,  they  at 
least  assume  the  forms  of  an  independent  nation. 

'  Who  among  us  has  not  felt  emotions  kindling  deep  in  his  breast, 
or  transports  of  indignation,  at  the  reading  of  the  decrees  of  congress, 
in  which,  with  a  language  and  a  tone  better  beseeming  the  haughty 
courts  of  Versailles  or  of  Madrid  than  the  subjects  of  a  great  king, 
they  ordain  imperiously  the  cessation  of  all  commerce  between  their 
country  and  our  own  ?  We  may  transport  our  merchandise  and  our 
commodities  among  all  other  nations.  It  is  only  under  the  inhospi- 
table skies  of  America,  only  in  this  country,  dyed  with  the  blood,  and 
bathed  in  the  sweat,  we  have  shed  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
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its  inhabitants,  that  English  industry  cannot  hope  for  protection,  can- 
not find  an  asylum  !  Are  we  then  of  a  spirit  to  endure  that  our 
subjects  trace  around  us  the  circle  of  Popilius,  and  proudly  declare 
on  what  conditions  they  will  deign  to  obey  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
common  country  ?  But  all  succeeds  to  their  wish  ;  they  hope  from 
our  magnanimity  that  war  will  result,  and  from  war,  independence. 
And  what  a  people  is  this,  whom  benefits  cannot  oblige,  whom  cle- 
mency exasperates,  whom  the  necessity  of  defence,  created  by 
themselves,  offends  ! 

4  If,  therefore,  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  projects  of  these 
ungrateful  colonists  ;  if  an  universal  resistance  to  the  civil  government 
and  to  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  if  the  interruption  of  a  free  and 
reciprocal  commerce  between  one  part  and  another  of  the  realm  ; 
if  resisting  every  act  of  the  British  legislature,  and  absolutely,  in 
word  and  deed,  denying  the  sovereignty  of  this  country  ;  if  laying  a 
strong  hand  on  the  revenues  of  America  ;  if  seizing  his  majesty's 
forts,  artillery  and  ammunition ;  if  exciting  and  stimulating,  by  every 
means,  the  whole  subjects  of  America  to  take  arms,  and  to  resist  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Great  Britain,  are  acts  of  treason,  then 
are  the  Americans  in  a  state  of  the  most  flagrant  rebellion.  Where- 
fore, then,  should  we  delay  to  take  resolute  measures  ?  If  no  other 
alternative  is  left  us,  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  power  which  we 
enjoy,  under  heaven,  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  empire,  let  us 
show  the  Americans  that,  as  our  ancestors  deluged  this  country  with 
their  blood  to  leave  us  a  free  constitution,  we,  like  men  in  defiance 
of  faction  at  home  and  rebellion  abroad,  are  determined,  in  glorious 
emulation  of  their  example,  to  transmit  it,  perfect  and  unimpaired,  to 
our  posterity.  I  hear  it  said  by  these  propagators  of  sinister  augeries, 
that  we  shall  be  vanquished  in  this  contest.  But  all  human  enter- 
prises are  never  without  a  something  of  uncertainty.  Are  high  minded 
men  for  this  to  stand  listless,  and  indolently  abandon  to  the  caprices 
of  fortune  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  ?  If  this  dastardly  doctrine 
prevailed,  if  none  would  ever  act  without  assurance  of  the  event, 
assuredly  no  generous  enterprise  would  ever  be  attempted  ;  chance 
and  blind  destiny  would  govern  the  world.  I  trust,  however,  in  the 
present  crisis,  we  may  cherish  better  hopes ;  for,  even  omitting  the 
bravery  of  our  soldiers  and  the  ability  of  our  generals,  loyal  subjects 
are  not  so  rare  in  America  as  some  believe,  or  affect  to  believe. 
And,  besides,  will  the  Americans  long  support  the  privation  of  all  the 
things  necessary  to  life,  which  our  numerous  navy  will  prevent  from 
reaching  their  shores  ? 

*  This  is  what  I  think  of  our  present  situation  ;  these  are  the 
sentiments  of  a  man  neither  partial  nor  vehement,  but  free  from  all  pre- 
possessions, and  ready  to  combat  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood, 
to  put  down  the  excesses  of  license,  to  extirpate  the  germs  of  cruel 
anarchy,  to  defend  the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  this  most  innocent 
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people,  whether  he  finds  their  enemies  in  the  savage  deserts  of 
America,  or  in  the  cultivated  plains  of  England. 

*  And  if  there  are  Catalines  among  us,  who  plot  in  darkness  perni- 
cious schemes  against  the  state,  let  them  be  unveiled  and  dragged  to 
light,  that  they  may  be  offered  a  sacrifice,  as  victims  to  the  just  ven- 
geance of  this  courteous  country  ;  that  their  names  may  be  stamped 
with  infamy  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  their  memory  held  in  execra- 
tion, by  all  men  of  worth,  in  every  future  age  !' 

The  vehemence  of  these  two  discourses,  excited  an  extraordinary 
agitation  in  the  house  of  commons ;  after  it  was  calmed,  the  propo- 
sition of  the  ministers  was  put  to  vote  and  carried,  by  a  majority  of 
two  thirds  of  the  house. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  most  important  affair  that  for  a 
long  time  had  been  submitted  to  the  decision  of  parliament.  The 
inhabitants  of  all  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  awaited 
with  eager  curiosity,  the  result  of  these  debates.  During  their 
continuance,  the  foreign  ministers,  resident  in  London,  attentively 
watched  all  the  movements  of  the  ministry,  and  the  discussions  of 
parliament,  persuaded  that  whatever  might  be  the  decision,  it  could 
not  fail  to  prove  fertile  in  events  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only 
for  England,  but  also  for  all  the  other  European  states. 

On  the  same  day  was  read  a  petition  from  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
very  energetic,  and  totally  in  favor  of  the  colonies.  It  displeased, 
and,  as  usual,  was  thrown  aside. 

The  ministers  having  attained  their  object,  in  causing  the  inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts  to  be  declared  rebels,  resolved  to  lay  before  parlia- 
ment the  system  of  measures  they  intended  to  pursue,  in  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  America.  Having  either  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
inflexibility  of  men,  inflamed  by  the  zeal  of  new  opinions,  or  being 
preoccupied  by  passion,  or  perhaps  restrained  by  the  timidity  of  their 
characters,  they  persisted  in  believing,  that  the  Americans  would  not 
long  endure  the  privation  of  their  commerce,  and  thus  becoming 
divided  among  themselves,  would  solicit  an  arrangement.  Relying 
also  too  implicitly  on  the  assertions  of  Hutchinson,  and  other  officers 
of  the  crown,  that  had  been,  or  still  were  in  America,  who  assured 
them  that  the  friends  of  England,  in  the  colonies,  were  powerful  in 
numbers,  resources  and  influence,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to  adopt 
the  most  rigorous  measures,  without  supporting  them  by  a  commen- 
'  surate  force. 

Thus  guided,  as  usual,  by  their  spirit  of  infatuation,  they  confided 
their  cause,  not  to  the  certain  operation  of  armies,  but  to  the  supposed 
inconstancy  and  partiality  of  the  American  people.  Upon  such  a 
foundation,  lord  North  proposed  a  new  bill,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  restrict  the  commerce  of  New  England  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
and  the  West  India  islands,  and  prohibit,  at  the  same  time,  the  fishery 
of  Newfoundland.    The  prejudice  that  must  have  resulted  from  this 
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act,  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  may  be  calculated  from  the 
single  fact,  that  they  annually  employed  in  this  business  about  forty-six 
thousand  tons  and  six  thousand  seamen  ;  and  the  produce  realised 
from  it,  in  foreign  markets,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  bill,  however,  did  not  pass  without 
opposition  in  the  two  houses ;  on  the  contrary,  the  debates  and  the 
agitation  it  excited,  were  vehement  in  both.  Many  of  the  members 
exerted  all  their  efforts  to  defeat  it,  and  more  than  any,  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  who  presented,  to  this  end,  a  petition  of  the  London 
merchants. 

The  bill  was,  however,  approved  by  a  great  majority.  The  oppo- 
sition protested  ;  the  ministers  scarcely  deigned  to  perceive  it. 

This  prohibition  of  all  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  fishery  of 
Newfoundland,  at  first  comprehended  only  the  four  provinces  of  New 
England  ;  but  the  ministers  finding  the  parliament  placid  and  docile, 
afterwards  extended  it  to  the  other  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York  and  North  Carolina.  They  alleged  it  was  expedient  to 
punish  all  the  provinces  which  had  participated  in  the  league  against 
British  commerce  and  manufactures.  This  proposition  was  approved 
without  difficulty.  After  a  few  days  had  transpired,  they  moved, 
that  the  counties  situated  on  the  Delaware,  New  Castle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws,  as  they  also  had  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  rebellion.  The  clause  was  added.  Thus  the 
English  ministers  employed  only  partial  measures  ;  imitating  those 
little  children,  who  having  constructed  a  dyke  of  clay  for  their  amuse- 
ment, are  incessantly  occupied  in  stopping,  one  after  another,  all  the 
appertures  through  which  the  water  seeks  to  escape. 

Meanwhile,  they  had  given  orders  to  embark  a  corps  of  ten  thousand 
men  for  America,  as  they  considered  this  force  sufficient  to  reestablish 
submission  and  obedience  to  the  laws ;  always  confidently  relying 
upon  the  divisions  of  the  Americans,  and  the  great  number  of  those 
they  conceived  to  be  devoted  to  the  British  cause.  To  this  error  of 
the  ministers  must  be  attributed  the  length  of  the  war  and  the  termi- 
nation it  had ;  as  it  was  essential  to  success,  that  the  first  impressions 
should  have  been  energetic  ;  that  the  first  movements  should  have 
compelled  the  Americans  to  banish  all  idea  of  resistance  ;  in  a  word, 
that  a  sudden  display  of  an  overwhelming  force  should  have  reduced 
them  to  the  necessity  of  immediately  laying  down  arms.  But  the 
ministers  preferred  to  trust  the  issue  of  this  all  important  contest,  to 
the  intrigues,  however  at  all  times  uncertain,  of  factions  and  parties, 
rather  than  to  the  agency  of  formidable  armies. 

But  the  counsels  of  the  ministers  ended  not  here.  Wishing  to 
blend  with  rigor  a  certain  clemency,  and  also  to  prevent  new  occa- 
sions of  insurrection  in  America,  they  brought  forward  the  project 
of  a  law,  purporting,  that  when,  in  any  province  or  colony,  the 
governor,  council,  assembly,  or  general  court,  should  propose  to  make 
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provision  according  to  their  respective  conditions,  circumstances  and 
faculties,  for  contributing  their  proportion  to  the  common  defence  ; 
such  proportion  to  be  raised  under  the  authorities  of  the  general 
court  or  assembly  in  each  province  or  colony,  and  disposable  by 
parliament ;  and  should  engage  to  make  provision  also  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  government,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
such  province  or  colony,  it  would  be  proper,  if  such  proposal  should 
be  approved  by  the  king  in  his  parliament,  and  for  so  long  as  such 
provision  should  be  made  accordingly,  to  forbear,  in  respect  of  such 
province  or  colony,  to  impose  any  duties,  taxes,  or  assessment,  except 
only  such  as  might  be  thought  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce. 

If  this  proposition  displeased  many  among  the  members  of  the 
ministerial  party,  as  being  greatly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  the  parliament,  which  ought  to  make  no  concessions  to  rebels, 
while  they  have  arms  in  their  hands  ;  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  the  most  violent  disapprobation  by  the 
adverse  party  ;  they  declared  it  to  be  base,  vile,  and  insidious.  But 
the  ministers  considered,  that  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  law 
in  America,  and  even  supposing  it  should  not  be  accepted,  the  people 
of  England,  at  least,  would  be  convinced  that  nothing  could  subdue 
the  obstinacy  of  the  colonists,  and  that,  as  to  finances,  they  were 
determined  to  bear  no  part  of  the  public  burthens.  According  to 
the  views  of  the  ministry,  if  this  law  was  to  produce  greater  concord 
in  England,  it  would  be  likely,  they  apprehended,  to  create  divisions 
in  America  ;  for  if  a  single  province  accepted  the  offer,  and  consented 
to  an  accommodation,  the  confederacy  of  the  Americans,  by  which 
alone  they  were  formidable,  dissolved  of  itself.  Lord  North,  in  his 
discourse  to  the  parliament,  did  not  dissemble  this  last  hope. 

The  colonists  affected  to  resent  this  project  as  a  violent  outrage  ; 
they  complained  that  the  minister  attempted  to  follow  the  too  well 
known  maxim  of  divide  and  reign  ;  as  if  the  English  ministers  ought 
not  to  consider  laudable  what  they  reputed  blameable  ;  as  if,  between 
declared  enemies,  things  were  to  be  estimated  by  a  common  weight 
and  measure  ! 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  ministers  respecting  American 
affairs.  Meanwhile,  those  who  in  England,  and  even  in  parliament, 
favored  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  had  not  been  discouraged  by  the 
little  success  it  obtained.  They  plainly  foresaw7  the  extent  of  the  evils 
to  which  the  Americans  would  be  exposed  if  the  resolutions  of  the 
ministers  should  be  executed.  Unwilling  to  fail  in  their  duty  to  their 
country,  and  perhaps  also  stimulated  by  ambition,  in  case  things 
should  take  an  unfortunate  direction,  they  resolved  to  renew  their 
efforts,  to  induce,  if  possible,  the  government  to  embrace  measures 
more  calculated  to  calm  the  exasperated  minds  of  the  colonists,  and 
dispose  them  to  concord  ;  for  they  were  very  far  from  believing 
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that  the  mode  proposed  by  lord  North  would  have  the  expected 
result. 

Accordingly,  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  who,  by  his  genius,  his  knowledge,  and  his  rare  elo- 
quence, had  acquired  the  most  brilliant  reputation,  declared  upon 
this  occasion,  that  it  gave  him  singular  satisfaction  to  find  the  minis- 
ters disposed  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  Americans,  and  since 
lord  North  himself  had  proposed  a  way  which  he  supposed  might 
lead  to  conciliation,  he  accepted  it  as  a  most  happy  augury  ;  as  an 
avowal,  that  in  the  present  question,  no  regard  was  to  be  had  for 
vain  imaginations,  for  abstract  ideas  of  rights,  and  general  theories 
of  government,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  essential  to  reason 
from  the  nature  of  things,  from  actual  circumstances,  from  practice, 
and  from  experience. 

He  then  entered  into  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  colonies ;  he  considered  their  situation,  extent,  wealth,  popu- 
lation, agriculture,  commerce,  with  their  power  and  weight  in  the 
scale  of  empire.  He  adverted  to  that  invincible  spirit  of  freedom 
which  distinguishes  them  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  from  all  other 
people.  He  observed,  that  while  Great  Britain  had  governed 
America,  conformably  to  all  these  circumstances,  both  countries 
had  been  united  and  happy  ;  and  that  to  reestablish  this  pros- 
perous state  of  things,  it  was  only  necessary  to  resume  the  ac- 
customed system  of  government.  In  examining  the  different  plans 
proposed  for  the  government  of  America,  he  animadverted  particu- 
larly upon  that  of  force;  a  method  which,  as  the  most  simple  and  easy 
to  comprehend,  men  were  apt  to  have  recourse  to  in  all  difficult  cir- 
cumstances ;  without  reflecting  that  what  appears  the  most  expedi- 
tious, is  frequently  the  least  expedient.  He  remarked,  that  the 
utility  of  employing  force,  depended  upon  times  and  circumstances, 
which  were  "always  variable  and  uncertain  ;  that  it  destroyed  the 
very  objects  of  preservation  ;  that  it  was  a  mode  of  governing 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  colonies,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  make 
trial  of ;  that  their  flourishing  condition,  and  the  benefits  thence 
resulting  to  England,  were  owing  to  quite  other  causes,  to  a  method 
totally  different  ;  that  all  discussions  of  right  and  of  favors,  should  be 
disclaimed  in  such  a  subject  ;  the  surest  rule  to  govern  the  colonies 
was  to  call  them  to  participate  in  the  free  constitution  of  England, 
by  giving  the  Americans  the  guaranty  of  parliament,  that  Great 
Britain  shall  never  depart  from  the  principles  which  shall  be  once 
established  ;  that,  in  such  matters,  it  was  better  to  consult  prudence 
than  cavil  about  right  ;  that  the  solemn  doctors  of  the  laws  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  affair ;  that  practice  was  always  a  wiser  counsellor 
than  speculation  ;  that  experience  had  already  marked  the  road  to 
be  taken  on  this  occasion  ;  it  had  long  been  followed  with  advantage 
and  safety  ;  that  this  tested  system  could  not  be  resumed  too  soon, 
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by  abandoning  all  new  and  extraordinary  projects.  He  concluded 
by  saying,  that,  as  there  existed  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
colonists  would  be  less  disposed  in  future  to  grant  subsidies,  volunta- 
rily, than  they  had  been  in  times  past,  he  would  have  the  secretaries 
of  state  address  the  customary  requisitions  to  their  assemblies. 

The  ministers  rose  to  reply  ;  and  this  time,  a  tiling  rather  strange, 
and  not  to  have  been  expected  from  the  partisans  of  lord  Bute,  they 
demonstrated  great  solicitude  for  liberty  ;  so  true  it  is,  that  if  some- 
times the  promoters  of  popular  anarchy,  as  also  those  of  absolute 
power,  frequently  vociferate  the  name  of  liberty,  it  is  because  they 
know  that  if  the  people  cannot  love  what  oppresses  them,  they  may 
at  least  easily  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  and  the  name  alone  of 
that  which  constitutes  their  happiness.  Accordingly,  the  ministers 
declared,  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  liberty,  if  the  colo- 
nies could,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  simply  upon  the 
requisition  of  ministers,  grant  subsidies  to  the  crown. 

'  Besides,'  they  added,  '  the  colonial  assemblies  have  never  had 
the  legal  faculty  to  grant  subsidies  of  themselves  ;  it  is  a  privilege 
peculiar  to  parliament,  which  cannot  be  communicated  to  any  other 
body  whatsoever.  We  read,  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  "  that 
levying  money  for  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative, 
and  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  is  an  act  contrary  to  law." 
A  minister  who  should  suffer  the  grant  of  any  sort  of  revenues  from 
the  colonies  to  the  crown,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  would 
be  liable  to  impeachment.  Although,  in  time  of  war,  and  from  the 
urgency  of  circumstances,  this  abuse  has  sometimes  been  tolerated, 
it  could  not  be  admitted  in  times  of  peace,  without  the  total  subver- 
sion of  the  constitution.  What  will  be  the  consequence,  if  the  par- 
liament once  divests  itself  of  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies  ?  It  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  ground  calculations  upon  any  subsidies  on  their 
part ;  for,  because  they  have  furnished  them  heretofore,  can  it  be 
inferred  that  they  will  always  furnish  them  in  future  ?  It  may 
happen,  that  on  some  pressing  occasion  they  will  refuse  ;  and  if  they 
should,  what  means  will  remain  to  enforce  their  contributions  ? 
Finally,  if  they  passed  resolutions  for  levying  money  in  the  last  war, 
it  was  because  their  own  interests  were  concerned,  and  the  dangers 
immediately  menaced  themselves  ;  but,  in  other  circumstances,  and 
for  interests  more  remote,  whether  they  would  furnish  similar  sub- 
sidies, appears  extremely  doubtful.' 

Such  was  the  answer  of  the  ministers.  The  motion  of  Burke  was 
rejected  ;  not,  however,  without  causing  pain  to  many  among  the 
English,  who  ardently  desired  that  some  means  might  be  devised, 
by  which  a  reconciliation  could  be  effected.  But  such  were  not  the 
impressions  of  the  still  greater  number  that  adhered  to  the  party  of 
the  ministers.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  affair  of  taxation 
was,  or  appeared  to  have  become,  the  least  important  part  of  the 
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controversy ;  the  quarrel,  increasing  in  virulency,  had  extended  to 
other  objects  of  still  greater  moment,  and  concerning  the  very 
nature  of  the  government. 

The  ministerial  party  entertained  the  most  violent  suspicions,  that, 
under  this  shadow  of  pretensions  about  taxes  and  constitutional 
liberty,  machinations  were  concealed,  tending  to  alter  the  form  of 
government,  to  propagate,  and  perhaps  to  realize,  those  ideas  of  a 
republic  which  had  occasioned  in  England  so  much  discord  and  so 
many  wars. 

The  present  partisans  of  liberty  in  America,  and  those  who  favor- 
ed them  in  Great  Britain,  much  resembled  those  of  times  past ;  and 
it  was  apprehended  they  were  plotting  the  same  designs.  The  least 
partiality  for  the  cause  of  the  Americans  was  viewed  as  a  criminal 
scheme  against  the  state  ;  all  those  who  declared  themselves  in  their 
favor  were  considered  as  an  audacious  set  of  men,  full  of  ambition 
and  obstinacy,  who,  to  acquire  power  and  gratify  their  vengeance, 
wduld  have  involved  the  whole  empire  in  devastation  and  carnage. 
It  was  believed,  that,  as  fathers  leave  their  inheritance  to  their 
children,  the  patriots  of  the  times  of  the  revolution  had  transmitted 
the  venom  of  their  opinions  to  those  of  the  present  epoch  ;  and  that 
these,  by  means  of  the  American  revolution,  were  seeking  to  accom- 
plish their  pernicious  plots.  The  insurrection  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  intestine  dissentions  in  England,  seemed  to  be  the  prelude  of 
their  nefarious  purposes.  It  appeared  manifest,  that,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  future  events,  unable  as  yet  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  state,  they  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  attack  incessantly  those 
who  governed  it,  with  their  odious  imputations  and  incendiary 
clamors.  In  effect,  the  partisans  of  the  Americans  had,  for  some 
time,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  extraordinary  proceedings. 
They  observed  no  human  respect, — no  sort  of  measure  ;  all  ways, 
all  means,  they  reputed  honest,  if  conducive  to  their  purposes. 
Consequently,  in  a  discussion  sustained  with  so  much  vehemence, 
and  imbittered  by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  outrages,  every 
motion  in  favor  of  the  Americans  was  interpreted  in  the  most  unfa- 
vorable manner.  It  was  thought  that  Great  Britain  had  no  interest 
in  coming  to  an  accommodation  with  her  colonists,  until  this  republi- 
can spirit  was  first  put  down  and  extinguished  ;  and,  as  this  could 
not  be  effected  but  by  force  of  arms,  the  friends  of  government 
wished  they  might  be  employed;  'Whatever,' said  they,  'maybe 
the  result  of  mild  counsels,  they  will  but  palliate  the  evil, — not  effect 
its  cure  ;  it  will  reappear  on  the  first  favorable  occasion,  more  form- 
idable than  ever.' 

Such  were  the  prevailing  opinions,  both  within  and  without  the 
parliament.  To  these  apprehensions  must  be  attributed,  principally, 
the  harsh  reception  encountered  by  all  the  propositions  for  an  accom- 
modation, which  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Americans.  The 
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ministers,  besides,  were  persuaded  that  the  insurrection  of  the  colo- 
nics proceeded  rather  from  a  popular  effervescence  than  a  concerted 
plan  ;  and  that  this  flame  would  expire,  as  promptly  as  it  had  been 
kindled. 

Propositions  of  arrangement,  and  petitions,  continued,  however, 
still  to  be  offered  ;  but  perhaps  they  were  made  merely  because  it 
was  known  they  would  be  rejected,  as  they  were  in  effect.  Thus 
were  extinguished  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  ;  thus  the  last  extremi- 
ties were  rendered  inevitable  ;  thus  was  announced  the  precipitate 
approach  of  war  ;  and  good  citizens  perceived,  with  horror,  the 
calamities  about  to  fall  upon  their  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  horizon  became  every  day  more  lowering,  in 
America  ;  and  civil  war  seemed  only  waiting  the  signal  to  explode. 
The  congress  of  Massachusetts  had  passed  a  resolution  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  the  gunpowder  that  could  be  found,  and  of  every  sort  of 
arms  and  ammunition  requisite  for  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 
This  decree  was  executed  with  the  utmost  solicitude  ;  and,  as  these 
objects  abounded  principally  in  Boston,  the  inhabitants  employed  all 
their  address  to  procure  and  transport  them  to  places  of  safety  in 
the  country,  by  deceiving  the  vigilance  of  the  guard  stationed  upon 
the  isthmus.  Cannon,  balls,  and  other  instruments  of  war,  were 
carried  through  the  English  posts,  in  carts  apparently  loaded  with 
manure  ;  powder,  in  the  baskets  or  panniers  of  those  who  came  from 
the  Boston  market  ;  and  cartridges  were  concealed  in  candle  boxes. 

Thus  the  provincials  succeeded  in  their  preparations  ;  but,  as  it 
was  feared  that  general  Gage  might  send  detachments  to  seize  the 
military  stores  in  places  where  they  were  secreted,  men  were  chosen 
to  keep  watch  at  Charlestown,  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  and  be 
ready  to  despatch  couriers  to  the  towns  where  the  magazines  were 
kept,  as  often  as  they  should  see  any  band  of  soldiers  issuing  from 
Boston.  General  Gage  was  not  asleep.  Having  received  intima- 
tion that  several  pieces  of  artillery  were  deposited  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Salem,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  the  garrison  at  the  castle  to 
seize  them,  and  return  to  Boston.  They  landed  at  Marblehead, 
and  proceeded  to  Salem  ;  but  without  finding  the  object  of  their 
search.  They  had  to  pass  a  drawbridge,  which  formed  the  com- 
munication with  Danvers,  where  the  people  had  collected  in  great 
numbers.  The  bridge  had  been  drawn,  to  impede  the  passage  of 
the  royal  troops  ;  the  captain  in  command  ordered  the  bridge  down  ; 
the  people  refused  ;  and  a  warm  altercation  ensued  with  the  soldiers. 
A  sinister  event  appeared  inevitable.  At  this  juncture,  came  up 
a  clergyman,  named  Bernard,  a  man  of  great  authority  with  the 
people,  who  persuaded  them  to  let  down  the  bridge.  The  soldiers 
passed  it ;  and  having  made  a  slight  incursion  on  the  other  side,  in 
token  of  the  liberty  they  had  obtained  to  scour  the  country,  they 
returned  peaceably  on  board.    But  the  country  people  had  already 
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concealed,  in  places  more  secure,  the  artillery  and  ammunition. 
Accordingly,  the  expedition  of  general  Gage  completely  failed  of 

success. 

Thus,  by  the  prudence  of  a  single  man,  the  effusion  of  blood  was 
prevented  ;  of  which  the  danger  was  eminent.  The  resistance,  how- 
ever, which  the  soldiers  encountered,  had  greatly  exasperated  their 
minds  ;  and  if,  before,  the  people  of  Boston  lived  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual jealousy,  after  this  event,  the  reciprocal  irritation  and  rancor 
had  so  increased,  that  it  was  feared,  every  moment,  the  soldiers  and 
the  citizens  would  come  to  blows. 

But  war  being  momently  expected,  the  particular  fate  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  had  become  the  object  of  general  solicitude. 
The  garrison  was  formidable  ;  the  fortifications  carried  to  perfection  ; 
and  little  hope  remained  that  this  city  could  be  wrested  from  British 
domination.  Nor  could  the  citizens  flatter  themselves  more  with 
the  hope  of  escaping  by  sea,  as  the  port  was  blockaded  by  a  squad- 
ron. Thus  confined  amidst  an  irritated  soldiery,  the  Bostonians 
found  themselves  exposed  to  endure  all  the  outrages  to  be  appre- 
hended from  military  license.  Their  city  had  become  a  close  prison, 
and  themselves  no  better  than  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
commanders.  This  consideration  alone  sufficed  greatly  to  impede 
all  civil  and  military  operations  projected  by  the  Americans.  .  Va- 
rious expedients  were  suggested,  in  order  to  extricate  the  Bostonians 
from  this  embarrassing  situation  ;  which,  if  they  evinced  no  great 
prudence,  certainly  demonstrated  no  ordinary  obstinacy.  Some 
advised,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  should  abandon  the  city, 
and  take  refuge  in  other  places,  where  they  should  be  succoured  at 
the  public  expense  ;  but  this  design  was  totally  impracticable  ;  since  it 
depended  on  general  Gage  to  prevent  its  execution.  Others  recom- 
mended, that  a  valuation  should  be  made  of  the  houses  and  furniture 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  that  the  city  should  then  be  fired,  and 
that  all  the  losses  should  be  reimbursed  from  the  public  treasure. 
After  mature  deliberation,  this  project  was  also  pronounced  not  only 
very  difficult,  but  absolutely  impossible  to  be  executed.  Many 
inhabitants,  however,  left  the  city  privately,  and  withdrew  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  ;  some,  from  disgust  at  this  species  of  captivi- 
ty ;  others,  from  fear  of  the  approaching  hostilities ;  and  others, 
finally,  from  apprehensions  of  being  questioned  for  acts  against  the 
government ;  but  a  great  number,  also,  with  a  firm  resolution,  pre- 
ferred to  remain,  and  brave  all  consequences  whatever.  The 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  weary  of  their  long  confinement,  desired  to 
sally  forth,  and  drive  away  these  rebels,  who  interrupted  their  pro- 
visions, and  for  whom  they  cherished  so  profound  a  contempt.  The 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  proudly  indig- 
nant at  this  opinion  of  their  cowardice,  entertained  by  the  soldiers  ; 
and  panted  for  an  occasion  to  prove,  by  a  signal  vengeance,  the 
falsehood  of  the  reproach. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  news  arrived  of  the  king's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  parliament  ;  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  body  ; 
and,  finally,  of  the  act  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
were  declared  rebels.  All  the  province  flew  to  arms  ;  indignation 
became  fury, — obstinacy,  desperation.  All  idea  of  reconciliation 
had  become  chimerical ;  necessity  stimulated  the  most  timid  ;  a 
thirst  of  vengeance  fired  every  breast.  The  match  is  lighted, — the 
materials  disposed, — the  conflagration  impends.  The  children  are 
prepared  to  combat  against  their  fathers  ;  citizens  against  citizens  ; 
and,  as  the  Americans  declared,  the  friends  of  liberty  against  its 
oppressors, — against  the  founders  of  tyranny. 

*  In  these  arms,'  said  they,  '  in  our  right  hands,  are  placed  the 
hope  of  safety,  the  existence  of  country,  the  defence  of  property, 
the  honor  of  our  wives  and  daughters.  With  these  alone  can  we 
repulse  a  licentious  soldiery,  protect  what  man  holds  dearest  upon 
earth,  and  unimpaired  transmit  our  rights  to  our  descendants.  The 
world  will  admire  our  courage  ;  ail  good  men  will  second  us  with 
their  wishes  and  prayers,  and  celebrate  our  names  with  immortal 
praises.  Our  memory  will  become  dear  to  posterity.  It  will  be  the 
example,  as  the  hope  of  freemen,  and  the  dread  of  tyrants,  to  the 
latest  ages.  It  is  time  that  old  and  contaminated  England  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  energies  of  America,  in  the  prime  and 
innocence  of  her  youth  ;  it  is  time  she  should  know  how  much  supe- 
rior are  our  soldiers  in  courage  and  constancy,  to  vile  mercenaries. 
We  must  look  back  no  more  !  We  must  conquer  or  die  !  We  are 
placed  between  altars  smoking  with  the  most  grateful  incense  of 
glory  and  gratitude,  on  the  one  part,  and  blocks  and  dungeons  on 
the  other.  Let  each  then  rise,  and  gird  himself  for  the  combat. 
The  dearest  interests  of  this  world  command  it  ;  our  most  holy- 
religion  enjoins  it  ;  that  God,  who  eternally  rewards  the  virtuous, 
and  punishes  the  wicked,  ordains  it.  Let  us  accept  these  happy 
auguries  ;  for  already  the  mercenary  satellites,  sent  by  wicked 
ministers  to  reduce  this  innocent  people  to  extremity,  are  imprisoned 
within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  where  hunger  emaciates  them,  rage 
devours  them,  death  consumes  them.  Let  us  banish  every  fear, 
every  alarm  ;  fortune  smiles  upon  the  efforts  of  the  brave  !' 

By  similar  discourses,  they  excited  one  another,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  defence.  The  fatal  moment  is  arrived  ;  the  signal  of 
civil  war  is  given. 

General  Gage  was  informed,  that  the  provincials  had  amassed 
large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  in  the  towns  of  Worcester 
and  Concord  ;  which  last  is  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  city  of 
Boston.  Excited  by  the  loyalists,  who  had  pursuaded  him  that  he 
would  find  no  resistance,  considering  the  cowardice  of  the  patriots, 
and  perhaps  not  imagining  that  the  sword  would  be  drawn  so  soon, 
he  resolved  to  send  a  few  companies  to  Concord,  in  order  to  seize 
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the  military  stores  deposited  there,  and  transport  them  to  Boston,  or 
destroy  them.  It  was  said  also,  that  he  had  it  in  view,  by  this  sud- 
den expedition,  to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of  John  Hancock 
and  of  Samuel  Adams,  two  of  the  most  ardent  patriot  chiefs,  and 
the  principal  directors  of  the  provincial  congress,  then  assembled  in 
the  town  of  Concord.  But  to  avoid  exciting  irritation,  and  the 
popular  tumults,  which  might  have  obstructed  his  design,  he  resolved 
to  act  with  caution,  and  in  the  shade  of  mystery.  Accordingly,  he 
ordered  the  grenadiers,  and  several  companies  of  light  infantry,  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  out  of  the  city,  at  the  first 
signal ;  adding,  that  it  was  in  order  to  pass  review,  and  execute  dif- 
ferent manoeuvres  and  military  evolutions.  The  Bostonians  enter- 
tained suspicions  ;  and  sent  to  warn  Adams  and  Hancock  to  be  upon 
their  guard.  The  committee  of  public  safety  gave  directions  that 
the  arms  and  ammunition  should  be  distributed  about  in  different 
places.  Meanwhile,  general  Gage,  to  proceed  with  more  secrecy, 
commanded  a  certain  number  of  officers,  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  his  designs,  to  go,  as  if  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  and 
dine  at  Cambridge,  which  is  situated  very  near  Boston,  and  upon 
the  road  to  Concord.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  April,  in  the  evening, 
these  officers  dispersed  themselves  here  and  there  upon  the  road  and 
passages,  to  intercept  the  couriers  that  might  have  been  despatched 
to  give  notice  of  the  movement  of  the  troops.  The  governor  gave 
orders  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  city  ;  neverthe- 
less, doctor  Warren,  one  of  the  most  active  patriots,  had  timely  inti- 
mation of  the  scheme,  and  immediately  despatched  confidential  mes- 
sengers ;  some  of  whom  found  the  roads  interdicted  by  the  officers 
that  guarded  them  ;  but  others  made  their  way  unperceived  to  Lex- 
ington, a  town  upon  the  road  leading  to  Concord.  The  intelligence 
was  soon  divulged  ;  the  people  flocked  together,  the  bells,  in  all 
parts,  were  rung  to  give  the  alarm  ;  the  continual  firing  of  cannon 
spread  the  agitation  through  all  the  neighboring  country.  In  the 
midst  of  this  tumultuous  scene,  at  eleven  in  the  evening,  a  strong 
detachment  of  grenadiers,  and  of  light  infantry,  was  embarked  at 
Boston,  and  went  to  take  land  at  a  place  called  Phipps'  Farm, 
whence  they  marched  towards  Concord.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
irritation  had  become  so  intense,  that  a  spark  only  was  wanting,  to 
produce  an  explosion  ;  as  the  event  soon  proved. 

The  troops  were  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Smith, 
and  major  Pitcairn,  who  led  the  vanguard.  The  militia  of  Lexing- 
ton, as  the  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  this  detachment  was 
uncertain,  had  separated  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Finally,  at  five 
in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  advice  was  received  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  royal  troops.  The  provincials,  that  happened  to  be  near, 
assembled  to  the  number  of  about  seventy,  certainly  too  few  to  have 
had  the  intention  to  engage  in  combat.    The  English  appeared,  and 
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major  Pitcairn  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  1  Disperse  rebels,  lay  down 
arms,  and  disperse.'  The  provincials  did  not  obey,  upon  which  he 
sprung  from  the  ranks,  discharged  a  pistol,  and,  brandishing  his 
sword,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  The  provincials  retreated  ;  the 
English  continuing  their  fire,  the  former  faced  about  to  return  it. 

Meanwhile,  Hancock  and  Adams  retired  from  danger  ;  and  it  is 
related,  that  while  on  the  march,  the  latter,  enraptured  with  joy,  ex- 
claimed, 1  Oh  !  what  an  ever  glorious  morning  is  this  !'  considering 
this  first  effusion  of  blood  as  the  prelude  of  events  which  must  secure 
the  happiness  of  his  country.  The  soldiers  advanced  towards  Con- 
cord. The  inhabitants  assembled,  and  appeared  disposed  to  act 
upon  the  defensive,  but  seeing  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  they  fell 
back,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  bridge,  which  is  found  north  of 
the  town,  intending  to  wait  for  reenforcements  from  the  neighboring 
places  ;  but  the  light  infantry  assailed  them  with  fury,  routed  them, 
and  occupied  the  bridge,  whilst  the  others  entered  Concord,  and 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their  orders.  They  spiked  two  pieces 
of  twenty-four  pound  cannon,  destroyed  their  carriages,  and  a  num- 
ber of  wheels  for  the  use  of  the  artillery  ;  threw  into  the  river,  and 
into  wells,  five  hundred  pounds  of  bullets,  and  wasted  a  quantity  of 
flour  deposited  there  by  the  provincials.  These  were  the  arms  and 
provisions  which  gave  the  first  occasion  to  a  long  and  cruel  war  ! 

But  the  expedition  was  not  yet  terminated  ;  the  minute-men  arriv- 
ed, and  the  forces  of  the  provincials  were  increased  by  continual 
accessions  from  every  quarter.  The  light  infantry  who  scoured  the 
country  above  Concord,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  on  entering  the 
town  a  hot  skirmish  ensued.  A  great  number  were  killed  on  both 
sides.  The  light  infantry  having  joined  the  main  body  of  the  de- 
tachment, the  English  retreated  precipitately  towards  Lexington  ; 
already  the  whole  country  had  risen  in  arms,  and  the  militia,  from 
all  parts,  flew  to  the  succour  of  their  own.  Before  the  British 
detachment  had  arrived  at  Lexington,  its  rear  guard  and  flanks 
suffered  great  annoyance  from  the  provincials,  who,  posted  behind 
the  trees,  walls,  and  frequent  hedges,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire,  which  the 
enemy  could  not  return.  The  soldiers  of  the  king  found  themselves 
in  a  most  perilous  situation,  — x — • 

General  Gage,  apprehensive  of  the  event,  had  despatched,  in 
haste,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Percy,  a  reenforcemefit  of  six- 
teen companies,  with  some  marines,  and  two  field  pieces.  This 
corps  arrived  very  opportunely  at  Lexington,  at  the  moment  when 
the  royal  troops  entered  the  town  from  the  other  side,  pursued  with 
fury  by  the  provincial  militia. 

It  appears  highly  probable,  that,  without  this  reenforcement,  they 
would  have  been  all  cut  to  pieces,  or  made  prisoners  ;  their  strength 
was  exhausted,  as  well  as  their  ammunition.    After  making  a  con- 
siderable halt  at  Lexington,  they  renewed  their  inarch  towards  Bos- 
vol.  i.  22 
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ton,  the  number  of  the  provincials  increasing  every  moment,  although 
the  rear  guard  of  the  English  was  less  molested,  on  account  of  the 
two  field  pieces,  which  repressed  the  impetuosity  of  the  Americans. 
But  the  flanks  of  the  column  remained  exposed  to  a  very  destructive 
fire,  which  assailed  them  from  all  the  points  adapted  to  serve  as 
coverts.  The  royalists  were  also  annoyed  by  the  heat,  which  was 
excessive,  and  by  a  violent  wind,  which  blew  a  thick  dust  in  their 
eyes.  The  enemy's  marksmen,  adding  to  their  natural  celerity  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  came  up  unexpectedly  through 
cross  roads,  and  galled  the  English  severely,  taking  aim  especially  at 
the  officers,  who,  perceiving  it,  kept  much  on  their  guard.  Finally, 
after  a  march  of  incredible  fatigue,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  men, 
the  English,  overwhelmed  with  lassitude,  arrived  at  sunset  in  Charles- 
town."  Independently  of  the  combat  they  had  sustained,  the  ground 
they  had  measured  that  day  was  above  five  and  thirty  miles.  The 
day  following  they  crossed  over  to  Boston. 

Such  was  the  affair  of  Lexington,  the  first  action  which  opened 
the  civil  war.  The  English  soldiers,  and  especially  their  officers, 
were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  fortune  of  the  day  ;  they  could 
not  endure,  that  an  undisciplined  multitude,  that  a  flock  of  Yankees, 
as  they  contemptuously  named  the  Americans,  should  not  only  have 
maintained  their  ground  against  them,  but  even  forced  them  to  show 
their  backs,  and  take  refuge  behind  the  walls  of  a  city.  The  pro- 
vincials, on  the  contrary,  felt  their  courage  immeasurably  increased, 
since  they  had  obtained  a  proof  that  these  famous  troops  were  not 
invincible,  and  had  made  so  fortunate  an  essay  of  the  goodness  of 
their  arms. 

Both  parties  were  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  their  adversaries  had 
been  the  aggressors.  The  English  insisted,  that  the  Americans  had 
fired  first  from  the  houses  of  Lexington,  and  that  this  provocation 
had  forced  the  British  troops  to  fire  also,  and  to  march  thence  to 
Concord.  The  Americans  denied  the  fact,  and  affirmed  very  posi- 
tively, that  major  Pitcairn  had  commanded  his  detachment  to  fire, 
when,  on  their  part,  they  continued  to  observe  a  perfect  calm  ;  and 
many  judicial  certificates  and  solemn  depositions  were  made  to  this 
effect.  Certain  it  is,  that  lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  was  much  displeased 
that  his  troops,  had  fired  ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  general  Gage 
had  given  orders  not  to  fire,  except  in  case  of  a  real  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  provincials.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  as  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  first  firing  came  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
king,  this  ought  to  be  imputed  rather  to  the  imprudence  of  major 
Pitcairn  than  to  any  other  order  or  cause. 

The  two  parties  also  reciprocally  accused  each  other,  as  it  usually 
happens  in  civil  wars,  of  many  and  horrible  cruelties.  The  Ame- 
ricans pretended  that  the  English  had  burnt  and  plundered  several 
houses,  destroying  what  they  were  unable  to  carry  away,  and  that 
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they  had  even  massacred  several  individuals  without  defence.  The 
English,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed,  that  several  of  their  comrades, 
made  prisoners  by  the  rebels,  had  been  tortured  and  put  to  death 
with  savage  barbarity.  They  even  related,  a  thing  horrible  to  repeat, 
that  one  of  the  wounded  English,  being  left  behind,  and  endeavor- 
ing, with  great  efforts,  to  rejoin  his  corps,  was  assailed  by  a  young 
American,  who  ferociously  split  open  his  skull  with  an  axe,  and  forced 
out  the  brains,  for  his  sport.  We  dare  not  affirm  the  truth  of  this 
abominable  fact ;  although  we  find  it  related,  as  not  doubtful,  by 
authors  worthy  of  credit ;  but  we  can  at  least  attest  the  falsehood  of 
a  report  which  had  at  the  time  much  currency.  It  was  rumored, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  imitating,  in  their  fanatical 
rage,  the  barbarity  of  the  savages,  their  neighbors,  had  severed  the 
scalp,  torn  out  the  eyes,  and  cut  off  the  ears  of  many  English  sol- 
diers, both  wounded  and  dead.  It  is  pleasing  to  think,  and  authori- 
ties are  not  wanting  to  affirm,  that  these  imputations  are  excessively 
exaggerated,  both  on  the  one  part  and  on  the  other ;  and  if  any 
excesses  were  committed  in  the  heat  of  battle,  it  is  certain  that 
after  the  action  was  over,  humanity  recovered  its  rights.  It  is  known 
with  perfect  assurance,  that  the  wounded,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  provincial  militia,  were  treated  with  all  the  cares  and  attentions  in 
use  among  the  most  civilised  nations.  The  Americans  even  gave 
notice  to  general  Gage,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  send  surgeons  to 
dress  and  attend  the  wounded  that  were  found  in  their  hands. 

This  first  feat  of  arms  had  two  results  ;  the  first  was  to  demon- 
strate how  false  and  ridiculous  were  the  vaunts  of  those  Gascons, 
who,  within  parliament  as  well  as  without,  had  spoken  in  such  un- 
worthy terms  of  American  courage ;  from  this  moment  the  English 
nation,  and  especially  its  soldiers,  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
struggle  would  be  far  more  severe  and  more  sanguinary,  than  had 
been  at  first  believed.  The  second  effect  of  this  combat  was,  to 
increase  astonishingly  the  confidence  of  the  colonists,  and  their  reso- 
lution to  defend  their  rights.  It  should  be  added,  also,  that  the 
reports  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  British  troops,  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  the  leaders  never  failed  to  propagate  and 
exaggerate,  in  every  place,  repeating  them  with  words  of  extreme 
vehemence,  and  painting  them  in  the  most  vivid  colors,  had  produced 
an  incredible  fermentation,  and  a  frantic  rage  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants.  To  give,  if  it  were  possible,  still  greater  activity  to 
these  transports  of  hatred  and  fury,  the  obsequies  of  the  slain  were 
celebrated  with  every  mark  of  honor,  their  eulogies  were  pronounced, 
they  were  styled  the  martyrs  of  liberty  ;  their  families  were  the 
object  of  universal  veneration.  They  were  continually  cited  as  the 
models  to  be  imitated  in  the  arduous  contest  which  America  was 
forced  into,  by  the  injustice  and  the  pride  of  English  supremacy. 
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The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  was  then  in  session  at 
Watertown,  ten  miles  distant  from  Boston.  Upon  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  it  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  English  people, 
containing  the  most  circumstantial  details  of  this  event ;  the  congress 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  royal  troops  had  been  the  first  to  engage 
battle,  by  firing  upon  the  peaceable  militia ;  and  by  committing  at 
Concord,  as  well  as  at  Lexington,  many  excesses,  absolutely  un- 
worthy of  the  British  name.  They  entreated  the  English  nation  to 
interfere,  and  avert  the  ulterior  calamities  which  were  about  to  fall 
upon  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  ;  they  declared  and  protested 
their  loyalty  ;  at  the  same  time  they  affirmed  it  was  their  firm  and 
irrevocable  resolution  not  to  submit  to  any  species  of  tyranny  ;  they 
appealed  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  a  cause  for  which  they  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and,  if  necessary,  existence 
itself. 

But,  not  content  with  words,  and  desirous  of  giving  a  regular 
direction  to  the  war,  and  to  the  movements  of  the  people,  who 
assembled  every  where  in  tumultuary  crowds,  they  assigned  a  fixed 
pay  to  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  they  made  regulations  for  organising 
and  disciplining  the  militia.  In  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses, which  were  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances,  the  con- 
gress issued  a  certain  quantity  of  bills  of  credit,  which  were  to  be 
received  as  money,  in  all  payments  ;  and  for  the  guaranty  of  which, 
they  pledged  the  faith  of  the  province.  They  declared  that  general 
Gage,  having  sent  armed  soldiers  to  destroy  what  existed  in  the 
public  magazines  in  the  town  of  Concord,  a  violence  which  had 
occasioned  the  illegal  and  barbarous  death  of  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province,  was  no  longer  entitled  to  receive  any 
obedience,  but  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy 
to  the  country. 

The  congress  also  resolved,  that  a  levy  should  be  made  in  the 
province,  of  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  chose  for 
their  general,  colonel  Ward,  an  officer  of  much  reputation.  This 
militia  was  designed  to  form  the  contingent  of  Massachusetts  ; 
the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
were  invited  to  furnish  theirs,  in  order  to  complete  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  be  commanded  by  general  John 
Thomas,  an  officer  of  great  experience.  Connecticut  despatched 
immediately  a  considerable  corps,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Putnam,  an  old  officer,  who,  in  the  two  late  wars,  had  often  given 
proof  of  courage  and  intelligence.  The  other  provinces  were  not 
slow  in  causing  their  standards  to  move,  and,  in  a  short  time,  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men  was  found  assembled  under  the  walls 
of  Boston.  So  great  and  so  universal  was  the  ardor  produced  among 
the  inhabitants  by  the  battle  of  Lexington,  that  the  American  gene- 
rals were  obliged  to  send  back  to  their  homes  many  thousand  volun- 
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teers.  Putnam  took  his  station  at  Cambridge,  and  Thomas  at 
Roxbury,  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  to  cut  off  entirely  the 
communication  of  the  garrison,  by  the  isthmus,  with  the  adjacent 
country.  Thus,  a  few  days  after  the  affair  of  Lexington,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  was  closely  besieged  ;  thus,  a  mul- 
titude assembled  in  haste,  of  men  declared  rebels,  and  mean  spirited 
cowards,  held  in  strict  confinement,  not  daring  to  sally  forth  even  to 
procure  food,  many  thousands  of  veteran  troops,  commanded  by  an 
able  general,  and  combating  under  the  royal  standard.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  troops  which  had  been  sent  from  Europe  with  the 
firm  expectation  that  they  would  only  have  'to  show  themselves,  in 
order  to  drive  before  them  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  infinitely 
more  vast  and  more  difficult  to  traverse  than  England  itself.  But, 
in  all  times,  regular  troops  have  regarded  with  disdain  the  militia 
of  an  insurgent  people  ;  and  often  has  this  militia  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  regular  armies. 
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NOTE  I. — PAGE  128. 
NAMES   OF  MEMBERS   COMPOSING    THE  CONGRESS   OF  1774. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

John  Sullivan, 
Nathaniel  Fulsom. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

James  Bowdoin, 
Thomas  Cushing, 
Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  T.  Paine. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Stephen  Hopkins, 
Samuel  Ward. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Eliphalet  Dyer, 
Roger  Sherman, 
Silas  Deane. 

NEW  YORK. 

James  Duane, 

Henry  Wisner, 

John  Jay, 

Philip  Livingston, 

Isaac  Low, 

John  Alsop, 

William  Floyd.  t 

NEW  JERSEY. 

James  Kinsey, 
William  Livingston, 
John  De  Hart, 
Stephen  Crane, 
Richard  Smith. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Joseph  Galloway, 
Charles  Humphreys. 


Samuel  Rhoads, 
George  Ross, 
John  Morton, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Edward  Biddle, 
John  Dickinson. 

DELAWARE 

C^sar  Rodney, 
Thomas  M'Kean, 
George  Read. 

MARYLAND. 

Robert  Goldsborough, 
Thomas  Johnson, 
William  Paca, 
Samuel  Chase, 
Matthew  Tilghman. 

VIRGINIA. 

Peyton  Randolph, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
George  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Bland, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Edmund  Pendleton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hughes, 
Richard  Caswell. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Henry  Middleton, 
John  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Lynch, 
Christopher  Gadsden, 
Edward  Rutledge. 
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BOOK  FIFTH. 

1775.  Boston  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  upon  a  tract  of  land,  which,  connecting  with  the  con- 
tinent by  an  extremely  narrow  tongue,  called  the  neck,  afterwards 
distends  sufficiently  to  comprehend  a  city  of  very  ample  dimensions. 
The  figure  of  this  peninsula  is  irregular,  and  forms,  alternately,  bays 
and  promontories.  In  one  of  these  bays,  facing  towards  the  east,  is 
found  the  port,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  receive  ships  of  any 
burthen,  as  well  of  war  as  of  commerce.  Towards  the  north,  the 
land  branches  into  two  parts,  resembling  horns ;  bne  of  which,  point- 
ing to  the  northeast,  is  called  Hudson's  Point ;  and  the  other,  bearing 
to  the  northwest,  Barton's  Point.  In  front  of  these  two  points, 
another  peninsula  is  perceived,  which,  from  the  name  of  a  considera- 
ble town  there  situated,  opposite  Boston,  is  called  Charlestown,  and 
is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  an  exceedingly  narrow  neck,  which  also 
bears  the  name  of  Charlestown.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  about  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  enters  between  the  points  of  Hudson,  of  Barton, 
and  of  Charlestown  ;  and,  then  expanding,  embraces  all  the  western 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Boston.  A  number  of  streams  empty  them- 
selves into  this  cove  ;  the  principal  of  which,  are  Muddy,  Charles, 
and  Mystic,  or  Medford,  rivers.  Not  far  from  the  isthmus  of  Boston, 
the  continent  stretches  into  the  sea,  and  forms  a  long  promontory, 
which  extends,  on  the  right,  towards  the  east ;  from  which  results 
another  peninsula,  though  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  much  wider 
neck  than  either  that  of  Boston  or  of  Charlestown  ;  these  are  known 
by  the  appellations  of  Dorchester  Neck,  and  Point.  The  peninsulas 
of  Charlestown,  and  of  Dorchester,  are  so  near  to  that  of  Boston, 
that  batteries  placed  upon  either  can  reach  the  city  with  their  shot. 
This  can  be  done  with  the  greater  facility,  as  in  both  there  are  many 
hills,  or  eminences,  peculiarly  favorable  for  the  position  of  artillery. 
There  is  one,  above  the  village  of  Charlestown,  called  Breed's  Hill, 
which  commands  the  city  of  Boston  ;  and  another,  behind  it,  towards 
Charlestown  Neck,  and  consequently  further  from  Boston,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Bunker's  Hill.  In  like  manner  upon  the  penin- 
sula of  Dorchester  are  heights,  which  have  the  same  name ;  and 
another,  called  Nook's  Hill,  which  crowns  the  spur  of  land  towards 
Boston.  The  inlet  of  the  sea,  through  which  the  port  is  approached, 
is  sprinkled  with  little  islands ;  the  most  considerable  of  which  are 
Noddle's,  Thompson's,  Governor's,  Long  Island,  and  Castle  Island. 
West  of  Boston  upon  the  river  Charles,  is  situated  the  extensive 
village  of  Cambridge  ;  and  to  the  south,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Neck, 
that  of  Roxbury. 
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The  American  army  had  rested  its  left  wing  upon  the  river  of 
Medford,  and  thus  intercepted  the  communication  of  Charlestown 
Neck ;  the  centre  occupied  Cambridge ;  and  the  right  wing,  posted 
at  Roxbury,  repressed  the  garrison  on  the  part  of  the  isthmus,  which, 
being  fortified,  might  have  facilitated  their  sallies  and  excursions  into 
the  country. 

In  this  situation,  respectively,  the  two  armies  were  found ;  but  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  combatants,  their  opinions,  their  military 
science,  their  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  created  a  great 
difference  in  their  condition.  The  Americans  were  much  superior 
in  number  ;  but  this  number  was  subject  to  continual  variations  ;  for 
that  severe  discipline,  without  which  neither  order  nor  stability  can 
exist  in  armies,  not  being  as  yet  introduced  among  them,  the  soldiers 
joined  or  quitted  their  colors,  as  best  suited  their  inclinations ;  and 
fresh  bands  of  volunteers  were  daily  arriving,  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  had  left  the  camp.  They  had  every  kind  of  food  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  especially  vegetables,  so  necessary  to  the  health  of  troops. 
But  their  arms  were  far  from  being  sufficient.  They  had,  in  all,  but 
sixteen  field  pieces,  six  of  which,  at  the  very  utmost,  were  in  a  con- 
dition for  servicei  Their  brass  pieces,  which  were  few,  were  of  the 
smallest  caliber.  They  had,  however,  some  heavy  iron  cannon,  with 
three  or  four  mortars  and  howitzers,  and  some  scanty  provision  of 
balls  and  bombs.  But  of  powder  they  were  almost  totally  destitute  ; 
for,  upon  visiting  the  magazines,  only  eighty-two  half  barrels  of  it 
were  found.  A  certain  quantity,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  pro- 
cured in  the  neighboring  provinces  ;  but  this  feeble  resource  would 
soon  be  exhausted.  Muskets  were  in  abundance  ;  but  they  were  all 
of  different  caliber,  each  having  brought  his  own.  They  were  ad- 
mirably skilled  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  and  therefore  well  adapted 
for  the  service  of  light  troops  and  skirmishing  parties ;  but  in  regular 
battle,  they  would  have  made  but  an  indifferent  figure.  They  had 
no  uniforms,  and  no  magazines  stocked  with  provisions  ;  they  lived, 
from  day  to  day,  without  taking  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  but,  in 
these  first  moments,  the  zeal  of  the  neighboring  country  people  suf- 
fered them  to  want  for  nothing.  They  had  no  coined  money,  or  very 
little  ;  but  they  had  bills  of  credit,  which,  at  this  epoch,  were  current 
at  equal  value  with  gold.  The  officers  wanted  due  instruction, 
excepting  those  few  who  had  served  in  the  preceding  wars.  They 
were  not  even  known  by  their  soldiers ;  for,  the  organisation  of  the 
several  corps  not  being  yet  completed,  the  changes  in  them  were 
continual.  Orders  were  ill  executed  ;  every  one  wished  to  com- 
mand, and  do  according  to  his  own  fancy  ;  few  deigned  to  obey. 
Upon  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  regiments,  which 
had  been  trained  in  certain  provinces  by  experienced  chiefs,  the  resi- 
due had  more  the  appearance  of  a  tumultuary  assemblage,  than  of  a 
regular  army.    But  all  these  defects  were  compensated,  by  the  deter- 
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mined  spirit  of  their  minds  ;  by  the  zeal  of  party  ;  the  profound 
persuasion,  in  all,  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  ;  the  exhortations  of 
their  chiefs,  and  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  who  neglected  no  means 
of  daily  exciting  this  people,  already  of  themselves  inclined  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  religious  ideas,  to  signalise  their  firmness  and  valor  in 
an  enterprise  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  all  the  good  of  the 
human  race. 

With  these  feeble  preparations,  but  with  this  extraordinary  ardor, 
the  Americans  commenced  a  war,  which  every  thing  announced  must 
prove  long,  arduous  and  sanguinary.  It  was,  however,  easy  to  fore- 
see, that,  whatever  reverses  they  might  have  to  encounter  in  the 
outset,  an  unshaken  constancy  must  render  them  eventually  trium- 
phant ;  for,  by  preserving  all  their  courage,  and  acquiring  discipline 
and  the  science  of  war,  their  soldiers  could  not  fail  to  become  equal, 
in  all  respects,  to  any  that  could  be  opposed  to  them. 

As  to  the  British  troops,  they  were  abundantly  provided  with  all 
things  necessary  to  enter  the  field  ;  their  arsenals  were  glutted  with 
artillery  of  various  caliber,  excellent  muskets,  powder,  and  arms  of 
every  denomination.  Their  soldiers  were  all  perfectly  exercised, 
accustomed  to  fatigues  and  dangers ;  they  had  long  been  taught  the 
difficult  art,  so  essential  in  war — to  obey.  Their  minds  were  full  of 
the  recollection  of  the  achievements,  by  which  they  had  distinguished 
themselves  at  various  times,  in  the  service  of  their  country,  while 
combating  against  the  most  warlike  nations  of  the  world.  A  parti- 
cular motive  added  still  greatly  to  the  martial  resolution  of  this  army 
— the  reflection  that  they  were  to  combat  under  the  royal  standard, 
which  is  usually  a  powerful  incentive  to  military  honor.  The  English, 
moreover,  considered  the  enemies  they  were  about  to  encounter,  in 
the  light  of  rebels  ;  a  name  that  inflamed  them  with  an  animosity 
more  intense  than  simple  courage.  They  panted  to  avenge  them- 
selves for  the  affront  of  Lexington  ;  they  could  by  no  means  admit 
that  these  Americans  were  able  to  resist  them  ;  they  persisted  in 
viewing  them  as  cowards,  who  were  indebted  for  their  success  at 
Lexington,  exclusively  to  their  numbers,  and  the  advantage  of  ground. 
They  were  persuaded  that,  in  the  first  serious  action,  in  the  first 
regular  battle,  the  colonists  would  not  dare  to  wait  their  approach. 
But,  until  the  arrival  of  the  reenforcements  expected  from  England, 
prudence  exacted  a  circumspect  conduct  towards  the  Americans, 
whose  forces  were  more  than  threefold  in  number.  Meanwhile,  so 
strict  was  the  siege,  no  provisions  being  permitted  to  enter  the  city 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  that  fresh  meat  and  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, began  to  become  excessively  scarce  ;  and,  although  the  sea 
was  open  to  the  English,  and  they  had  a  great  number  of  light  vessels 
at  their  disposal,  they  could  procure  no  supplies  from  the  coasts  of 
New  England  ;  the  inhabitants  having  driven  their  cattle  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  As  to  the  other  provinces,  they  could  obtain 
vol.  i.  23 
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nothing  from  them  by  their  consent ;  and  they  could  not  employ  force, 
because  they  were  not  yet  declared  rebels.  The  scarcity  became 
therefore  extreme  at  Boston.  The  garrison,  as  well  as  the  inhabit- 
ants, were  reduced  to  salt  provisions.  The  English,  therefore,  were 
impatient  for  the  arrival  of  reenforcements  from  England,  in  order  to 
make  some  vigorous  effort  to  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficult 
situation. 

The  besieging  army,  aware  that  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  had  no 
other  resource  but  from  the  magazines  of  the  king,  exercised  the  s 
greater  vigilance  to  intercept  all  supplies  from  the  adjacent  country  ; 
hoping  that  the  exhaustion  of  these  stores  would  at  length  induce  the 
governor  to  consent  that  the  inhabitants,  or  at  least  the  women  and 
children,  as  superfluous  mouths,  might  leave  the  city.  This  the  pro- 
vincials had  several  limes  requested,  very  earnestly  ;  but  the  governor, 
notwithstanding  the  embarrassment  he  experienced  in  providing  suste- 
nance for  the  troops,  appeared  little  disposed  to  listen  to  the  proposi- 
tion. He  considered  the  inhabitants  as  so  many  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  the  city  and  garrison ;  being  apprehensive  the  Americans 
might  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault ;  of  which,  however, 
there  was  not  the  least  danger,  although  they  had  purposely  circulated 
such  a  rumor.  Their  generals  were  too  considerate  not  to  perceive 
how  fatal  an  impression  of  discouragement  must  have  been  made  on 
the  public  mind,  by  the  miscarriage  of  so  important  a  stroke,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  war ;  and  the  probabilities  in  favor  of 
this  assault  were  not  great,  as  the  fortifications  of  the  Neck  were 
extremely  formidable  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  could  have  been 
little  hope  of  success,  so  long  as  the  English  had  command  of  the 
sea,  and  the  movements  of  a  numerous  fleet.  But,  finally,  general 
Gage,  urged  by  necessity,  and  wishing  also  to  withdraw  arms  from 
the  hands  of  the  citizens,  on  whose  account  he  was  not  without 
apprehensions,  after  a  long  conference  with  the  council  of  the  city, 
acceded  to  an  arrangement,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  all  citi- 
zens, on  giving  up  their  arms,  and  depositing  them  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
or  some  other  public  place,  should  be  at  liberty  to  retire  wherever 
they  might  think  proper,  with  all  their  effects  ;  it  was,  however,  under- 
stood, that  their  arms  should,  in  due  time,  be  restored  them.  It  was 
also  agreed,  that  thirty  carts  should  be  permitted  to  enter  Boston,  to 
take  away  the  moveables  of  the  emigrants ;  and  that  the  admiralty 
should  furnish  the  transports  requisite  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
compact  was  at  first  faithfully  observed  by  the  two  parties;  the 
inhabitants  deposited  their  arms,  and  the  general  delivered  them  pass- 
ports. But  soon  after,  either  unwilling  to  deprive  himself  entirely  of 
hostages,  or  apprehensive,  as  it  had  been  rumored,  that  the  insurgents 
meditated  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  so  soon  as  their  parti- 
sans should  have  evacuated  it,  he  pretended  that  individuals  who  had 
gone  out  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  persons  attached  to  the  royal 
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cause,  had  been  ill  treated  ;  and  began  to  refuse  passes.  This  refusal 
excited  violent  complaints,  both  among  the  Bostonians  and  the  pro- 
vincials stationed  without.  The  governor,  however,  persisted  in  his 
resolution.  If  he  afterwards  permitted  some  few  citizens  to  depart, 
it  was  only  upon  condition  that  they  should  leave  their  furniture  and 
effects ;  which  subjected  them  to  no  little  detriment  and  inconve- 
nience. Many  of  them,  who  were  accustomed  to  live  in  a  style  of 
great  elegance  found  themselves  reduced,  by  this  extraordinary  rigor, 
to  an  absolute  destitution  of  things  of  the  first  necessity.  It  was  also 
said,  and  with  too  much  appearance  of  probability,  that,  from  a  certain 
cruelty,  which  no  motive  can  excuse,  in  granting  passports,  he  studied 
to  divide  families,  separating  wives  from  husbands,  fathers  from 
children,  brothers  from  each  other ;  some  obtained  permission  to 
depart — others  were  forced  to  remain. 

The  poor  and  sick  might  all  retreat,  without  opposition  ;  but  their 
departure  was  accompanied  with  a  circumstance,  which,  if  it  was 
not  the  effect  of  a  barbarous  intention,  ought  at  least  to  have  been 
prevented  with  the  most  sedulous  care ;  among  the  sick,  those 
were  suffered  to  pass  who  were  attacked  with  the  smallpox,  a  very 
mortal  disease  in  America, "where  it  excites  the  same  horror  as  the 
plague  itself  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  The  contagion  spread  rapidly, 
and  made  frightful  ravages  among  the  provincials. 

While  these  things  were  passing  within  and  about  Boston,  the  other 
provinces  were  making  their  preparations  for  war  with  extreme  ac- 
tivity. The  city  of  New  York  itself,  in  which  the  English  had  more 
friends  than  in  any  other  on  the  continent,  and  which  hitherto  had 
manifested  so  much  reserve,  at  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
was  seized  with  a  violent  emotion,  and  resolved  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  other  colonies.  The  inhabitants  adopted  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  general  congress,  with  the  determination  to  persist  in 
them  until  the  entire  reestablishment  of  constitutional  laws.  They 
drew  up  an  energetic  address  to  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 
London,  which  had  shown  itself  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  colo*- 
nies;  they  declared,  that  all  the  calamities  in  the  train  of  civil  war, 
could  not  constrain  the  Americans  to  bend  to  the  will  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  that  such  was  the  universal  sentiment,  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Georgia  ;  they  conjured  the  city  of  London  to  exert  all  its  endeavors 
to  restore  peace  between  the  two  parts  of  the  empire  ;  but  as  to 
themselves,  they  protested  their  determination  never  to  endure  minis- 
terial tyranny. 

The  inhabitants  were  all  indefatigable  in  training  themselves  to  the 
use  of  arms ;  the  patriots,  to  resist  England  ;  and  the  partisans  of 
the  government,  forming  no  inconsiderable  number,  either  because 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  go  with  the  current,  or  to  prevent  disorders, 
or  to  be  prepared,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  declare  themselves 
upon  the  first  occasion.    But  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  entirely 
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exposed  towards  the  sea,  and  as  the  inhabitants  could  have  no  hope 
of  defending  it  against  the  attack  of  an  English  fleet,  they  resolved 
to  risk  nothing  by  delay,  and  to  seize  the  arms  and  ammunition  de- 
posited in  the  royal  magazines.  The  women  and  children  were 
removed  from  the  seat  of  danger ;  which  done,  they  prepared  to 
defend  themselves ;  and,  in  case  they  should  have  lost  all  hope  of 
resisting  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  it  was  resolved,  horrible  as  it  seems, 
though  but  too  common  in  civil  wars,  to  fire  the  city. 

In  South  Carolina,  it  was  hoped,  universally,  that  perseverance  in 
the  resolutions  taken  against  British  commerce,  would  suffice  to  dis- 
pose the  government  to  embrace  milder  councils.  But  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  rigorous  acts  of  parliament  was  received  there  the  very 
day  on  which  wTas  fought  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  tidings  of  which 
arrived  a  few  days  after.  The  inhabitants  were  struck  with  surprise, 
and  even  with  terror  ;  well  knowing  to  what  dangers  they  exposed 
themselves,  in  undertaking  to  wage  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  as  her 
formidable  squadrons  could  reach  them  at  all  the  points  of  a'  coast 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  as  they  found  themselves  almost 
totally  destitute  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war  ;  without  means  to  equip 
their  soldiers,  without  ships,  without  moifey,  without  officers  of  expe- 
rience, or  skilled  in  tactics.  They  were  even  not  without  serious 
apprehensions  relative  to  the  negro  slaves,  formidably  numerous  in 
this  province.  They  were  accessible  to  seduction,  by  gifts  and  pro- 
mises ;  and  might  be  instigated  to  massacre  their  masters,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  most  unsuspecting  security.  The  province  itself  had 
not  been  comprehended  in  the  parliamentary  proscription  ;  and  could 
not,  therefore,  without  manifest  treason,  spontaneously  take  part  in 
rebellion  and  open  war.  At  length,  however,  the  resolutions  inspired 
by  courage,  prevailed  ;  and  such  measures  were  taken  as  were  deem- 
ed best  suited  to  the  occasion.  On  the  night  subsequent  to  the 
advice  of  the  hostilities  at  Lexington,  the  inhabitants  rushed  to  the 
arsenal,  and  seized  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  it  contained,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  province.  A 
provincial  congress  was  convoked;  a  league  was  contracted  by  the 
delegates,  purporting,  that  the  Carolinians  considered  themselves 
united,  by  all  the  ties  of  honor  and  religion,  for  the  defence  of  their 
country  against  all  enemies  whatsoever  ;  that  they  were  ready  to 
march,  whenever  and  wherever  the  congress,  whether  general  or  pro- 
vincial, should  judge  necessary ;  that  they  would  sacrifice  their  for- 
tunes and  their  lives  to  maintain  the  public  liberty  and  safety ;  that 
they  would  hold  for  enemies  all  those  who  should  refuse  to  subscribe 
the  league  ;  which  was  to  be  in  force,  until  a  reconciliation  was  effect- 
ed between  Great  Britain  and  America,  conformably  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution.  It  was  afterwards  determined  to  raise  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry,  called  rangers.  Such  was 
the  general  ardor,  that  more  officers  presented  themselves  than  were 
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wanted  ;  the  greater  part  from  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  re- 
spectable families  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  an  emission 
was  made  of  bills  of  credit,  which,  at  this  epoch,  were  received  by 
all  the  citizens,  with  the  greatest  promptitude. 

In  New  Jersey,  at  the  news  of  the  affair  at  Lexington,  the  people 
took  possession  of  the  provincial  treasure  ;  and  a  part  of  it  was 
destined  to  pay  the  troops  which  were  levied  at  the  same  time  in  the 
province. 

At  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  the  inhabitants  laid  a  strong  hand  upon 
all  the  military  stores  that  were  found  in  the  public  magazines  ;  and, 
among  other  arms,  fifteen  hundred  muskets  thus  fell  into  their  power. 
A  decree  was  published,  interdicting  all  transportation  of  commodi- 
ties to  the  islands  where  fisheries  were  carried  on,  as  also  to  the 
British  army  and  fleet  stationed  at  Boston. 

The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  took  the  same  resolution,  and  ap- 
peared, in  all  respects,  equally  disposed  to  defend  the  common  cause. 
The  Quakers  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  pacific  institutions, 
could  not  forbear  to  participate  in  the  ardor  with  which  their  fellow- 
citizens  flew  to  meet  a  new  order  of  things. 

When  Virginia,  this  important  colony,  and  particularly  opposed  to 
the  pretensions  of  England,  received  the  intelligence  of  the  first  hos- 
tilities, it  was  found  in  a  state  of  extreme  commotion,  excited  by  a 
cause,  which,  though  trivial  in  itself,  in  the  present  conjuncture  be- 
came of  serious  importance.  The  provincial  congress,  convened  in 
the  month  of  March,  had  recommended  a  levy  of  volunteers  in  each 
county,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  country.  The  governor,  lord 
Dunmore,  at  the  name  of  volunteers,  became  highly  indignant ;  and 
conceived  suspicions  of  some  pernicious  design.  Apprehending  the 
inhabitants  intended  to  take  possession  of  a  public  magazine,  in  the 
city  of  Williamsburgh,  he  caused  all  the  powder  it  contained  to  be 
removed,  by  night,  and  conveyed  on  board  an  armed  vessel,  at 
anchor  in  the  river  James.  The  following  morning,  the  citizens,  on 
being  apprised  of  the  fact,  were  violently  exasperated  ;  they  flew  to 
arms,  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  demonstrated  a  full  determi- 
nation to  obtain  restitution  of  the  powder,  either  by  fair  means  or 
force.  A  serious  affair  was  apprehended  ;  but  the  municipal  coun- 
cil interposed,  and,  repressing  the  tumult,  despatched  a  written 
request  to  the  governor,  entreating  him  to  comply  with  the  public 
desire.  They  complained,  with  energy,  of  the  injury  received  ;  and 
represented  the  dangers  to  which  they  should  be  exposed,  in  case  of 
insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  blacks,  whose  dispositions,  from  vari- 
ous recent  reports,  they  had  too  much  reason  to  distrust.  The 
governor  answered,  that  the  powder  had  been  removed,  because  he 
had  heard  of  an  insurrection  in  a  neighboring  county ;  that  he  had 
removed  it  in  the  night  time  to  prevent  any  alarm  ;  that  he  was  much 
surprised  to  hear  the  people  were  under  arms ;  and  that  he  should 
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not  think  it  prudent  to  put  powder  into  their  hands  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. He  assured  them,  however,  that  in  case  of  a  revolt  of  the 
negroes,  it  should  be  returned  immediately.  Tranquillity  was  re- 
established ;  but,  in  the  evening,  an  alarm  was  given,  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  ship  of  war  were  approaching  the  city  in  arms,  the  people  again 
also  took  up  theirs,  and  passed  the  whole  night  in  expectation  of  an 
attack. 

The  governor,  not  knowing,  or  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  temper  of 
the  times,  manifested  an  extreme  irritation  at  these  popular  move- 
ments. He  suffered  certain  menaces  to  fall  from  his  lips,  which  it 
would  have  been  far  more  prudent  to  suppress.  He  intimated,  that 
the  royal  standard  would  be  erected  ;  the  blacks  emancipated,  and 
armed  against  their  masters  ;  a  thing  no  less  imprudent  than  barbar- 
ous, and  contrary  to  every  species  of  civilisation  ;  finally,  he  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  to  vindicate,  in  every  mode, 
his  own  honor,  and  that  of  the  crown.  These  threats  excited  a 
general  fermentation  throughout  the  colony,  and  even  produced  an 
absolute  abhorrence  towards  the  government.  Thus,  incidents  of 
slight  importance,  assisted  by  the  harsh  and  haughty  humors  of  the 
agents  of  England  and  America,  contributed  to  accelerate  the  course 
of  things  towards  that  crisis,  to  which  they  tended  already,  but  too 
strongly,  of  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  popular  meetings  that  assembled  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  province,  the  seizure  of  the  powder,  and  the  menaces 
of  the  governor,  were  condemned  with  asperity.  But,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Hanover,  and  the  country  adjacent,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
content  with  words.  They  took  arms  ;  and,  under  the  command  of 
Henry,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  general  congress,  marched 
against  the  city  of  Wilmington,  with  the  design,  as  they  declared 
openly,  not  only  of  obtaining  restitution  of  the  powder,  but  also  of 
securing  the  public  treasure  against  the  attempts  of  the  governor. 
An  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  enterprising  were  already  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  when  a  parley  was  opened,  which  concluded  in 
an  accommodation,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  the  public  mind  was  too  much  inflamed  to  admit  of  its 
long  continuance.  The  people  of  the  country,  however,  returned 
peaceably  to  their  habitations. 

The  governor  fortified  his  palace  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  he 
placed  a  garrison  of  marines  within,  and  surrounded  it  with  artillery. 
He  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  Henry  and  his  followers  were 
declared  rebels.  Finally,  with  an  imprudence  of  conduct  unworthy 
of  a  magistrate,  who  ought  never,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  transported  with  anger,  in  acrimonious  terms,  he 
attributed  the  present  commotions  to  the  disaffection  of  the  people, 
and  their  desire  to  excite  a  general  revolt.  These  imputations 
served  only  to  imbitter  hatred,  and  cut  off  all  hope  of  a  better 
futurity. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  divisions  between  the  people  of  Virginia 
and  the  governor,  an  incident  happened,  which  still  added  to  their 
violence. 

In  like  manner  as  doctor  Franklin  had  procured  the  letters  of 
Hutchinson,  some  other  person  had  found  means  to  convey  from  the 
office  of  state,  the  official  correspondence  of  lord  Dunmore  ;  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Virginian  chiefs.  Immediately  upon  its  pub- 
lication, a  cry  of  indignation  arose  against  the  governor,  for  having 
written  things  false,  and  injurious  to  the  province.  Thus  all  re- 
ciprocal confidence  was  destroyed  ;  the  slightest  casualty  became  a 
serious  event,  and  mutual  enmity  more  and  more  imbittered  the 
inevitable  effects  of  this  misunderstanding. 

During  these  disputes,  which,  apart  from  the  irritation  they  sup- 
ported against  the  government,  could  have  no  considerable  influence, 
of  themselves,  upon  public  affairs,  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut 
attempted  an  important  enterprise. 

The  road  which  leads  from  the  English  colonies  to  Canada,  is 
traced  almost,  entirely  along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  are  found 
between  these  two  countries,  and  in  the  direction  of  south  to  north. 
Those  who  undertake  this  excursion,  begin  by  ascending  the  river 
Hudson,  up  to  fort  Edward,  whence,  keeping  to  the  right,  they 
arrive  at  Skeenesborough,  a  fort  situated  near  the  sources  of  Wood 
creek  ;  or,  bearing  to  the  left,  they  come  to  fort  George,  erected  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  Both  the  former 
and  the  latter  afterwards  embark,  the  first  upon  Wood  creek,  the 
second  upon  lake  George,  and  are  landed  at  Ticonderoga  ;  at  which 
point,  the  two  lakes  unite  to  form  lake  Champlain,  so  called  from 
the  name  of  a  French  governor,  who  drowned  himself  there.  By 
the  lake,  and  thence  by  the  river  Soral,  which  flows  out  of  it,  they 
descend  into  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  passes  to  Quebec, 
Ticonderoga  is  then  situated  near  the  confluence  of  these  watersy 
between  lake  George  and  lake  Champlain.  It  is  therefore  a  place 
of  the  highest  importance,  as  standing  upon  the  frontier,  and  at  the 
very  entrance  of  Canada  ;  whoever  occupies  it  can  -  intercept  all 
communication  between  this  province  and  the  colonies.  Accord- 
ingly, the  French  had  fortified  it  with  such  diligence,  that  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  preceding  war,  were  unable  to  carry  it  without  extraor- 
dinary efforts,  and  great  effusion  of  blood  on  both  sides. 

The  chiefs  of  this  expedition,  colonels  Easton  and  Allen,  consi- 
dered how  essential  it  was  to  seize  this  key  of  Canada,  before  the 
English  should  have  thrown  into  the  place  a  sufficient  garrison  for 
its  defence  ;  for,  in  the  profound  peace  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
without  apprehension  of  war  either  abroad  or  at  home,  the  governors 
of  Canada  had  made  no  preparations  at  Ticonderoga  ;  and  it  was 
left  to  the  charge  of  a  feeble  detachment.  It  was  evident,  that  if 
the  British  government  resolved  to  prosecute  war  against  its  colo- 
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nies,  it  would  send  troops  into  Canada  with  a  view  of  attacking  the 
Americans  in  the  rear,  by  the  way  of  Ticonderoga.  It  was  known, 
besides,  that  this  fortress,  and  that  of  Crown  Point,  situated  a  little 
below  it,  upon  the  same  lake,  Champlain,  were  furnished  with  a 
very  numerous  artillery,  of  which  the  Americans  stood  in  the  greatest 
need.  Finally,  it  was  thought  of  no  little  importance,  in  these  first 
movements,  to  strike  some  capital  blow,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
ardor  of  the  insurgent  people.  Accordingly,  this  enterprise,  having 
been  maturely  considered  in  the  plan,  and  directed  with  great 
prudence  in  the  execution,  had  the  result  which  might  have  been 
expected. 

It  was  deemed  an  essential  point,  to  attack  the  enemy  by  surprise  ; 
they  resolved,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  profound  secrecy  ;  for,  if 
the  commanders  of  Ticonderoga  and  of  Crown  Point  had  any  sus- 
picion of  the  project,  they  could  draw  reenforcements  from  the 
neighboring  fortress  of  St.  John.  The  general  Congress  itself,  then 
in  session  at  Philadelphia,  had  no  intimation  of  their  design  ;  its 
authors  being  apprehensive,  lest,  in  so  great  a  number  of  members, 
there  might  be  found  some  individual  deficient  in  discretion. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise,  the  assembly  of  Con- 
necticut appropriated  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  Powder, 
bullets,  and  all  the  utensils  requisite  for  a  siege,  were  secretly  pro- 
vided. The  troops  were  promptly  assembled  at  Castletown,  a  place 
situated  upon  the  banks  of  Wood  creek,  and  the  great  road  to  Ticonde- 
roga. The  greater  part  were  inhabitants  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
thence,  in  their  own  style,  they  were  called  Green  Mountain  Boys  ; 
a  race  of  men  accustomed  to  fatigue  and  danger.  Among  the  supe- 
rior officers,  besides  Allen  and  Easton,  were  colonels  Brown  and 
Warner,  and  captain  Dickinson.  They  were  joined  at  Castletown  by 
colonel  Arnold,  who  came  from  the  army  of  Boston.  Possessed  by 
nature  of  an  extraordinary  force  of  genius,  a  restless  character,  and  an 
intrepidity  bordering  upon  prodigy,  this  officer  had  of  himself  con- 
ceived the  same  plan  ;  so  manifest  was  the  utility  of  the  enterprise, 
and  so  bold  the  spirit  of  these  American  chiefs.  Arnold  had  con- 
ferred, to  this  end,  with  the  committee  of  safety  of  Massachusetts, 
who  had  appointed  him  colonel,  with  authority  to  levy  soldiers,  in 
order  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  ;  in  pursuance  whereof, 
he  arrived  at  Castletown  ;  and  his  surprise  was  extreme,  at  finding 
himself  anticipated.  But,  as  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  baffled  by 
trifles,  and  as  nothing  could  delight  him  more  than  the  occasion  for 
combat,  he  concerted  with  the  other  leaders,  and  consented,  however 
hard  he  must  have  thought  the  sacrifice,  to  put  himself  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Allen. 

They  posted  sentinels  upon  all  the  roads,  to  prevent  the  least 
rumor  of  their  approach  from  reaching  the  menaced  point ;  and  they 
arrived,  in  the  night,  upon  the  bank  of  lake  Champlain,  opposite 
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Ticonderoga.  The  chief  hope  of  success  depending  on  despatch, 
Allen  and  Arnold  rapidly  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  crossing  ; 
and  landed  upon  the  other  bank,  in  the  environs  of  the  fortress. 
They  continued  their  march,  and  at  day-break,  entering  by  the  co- 
vered way,  arrived  upon  the  esplanade  ;  here  they  raised  the  shouts 
of  victory,  and  made  a  deafening  uproar.  The  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison roused  from  sleep  at  this  tumult,  and  soon  commenced  firing. 
A  hot  scuffle  ensued,  with  gun-breeches  and  bayonets.  The  com- 
mander of  the  fort  at  length  appeared  ;  colonel  Easton  having 
informed  him  that  he  was  prisoner  of  America,  he  was  much  con- 
fused, and  repeated,  several  times,  '  What  does  this  meanT  The 
English  threw  down  arms,  and  all  was  surrendered  to  the  victors. 

They  found,  at  Ticonderoga,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  twenty-four  pound  brass  cannon,  several  howitzers  and 
mortars,  balls,  bombs,  and  ammunition  of  every  denomination.  The 
detachment  that  was  left  upon  the  other  bank,  having  rejoined  the 
first,  a  party  was  sent  against  Crown  Point,  where  the  garrison  con- 
sisted of  only  a  few  soldiers.  This  expedition  succeeded  without 
difficulty  ;  more  than  an  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  found  in 
the  fort. 

But  the  plan  of  the  Americans  wrould  not  have  been  completely 
accomplished,  except  they  secured  to  themselves  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  lake;  which  they  could  not  hope  to  obtain,  however, 
without  seizing  a  corvette  of  war,  which  the  English  kept  at  anchor 
near  fort  St.  John.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  arm  a  vessel  of  the 
species  they  call  schooners,  the  command  of  which  was  to  be  given 
to  Arnold  ;  while  Allen  should  bring  on  his  men  upon  the  flat  boats 
employed  in  the  navigation  of  these  lakes.  The  wind  blowing  fresh 
from  the  south,  the  vessel  of  Arnold  left  the  boats  far  in  the  rear. 
He  came  unexpectedly  alongside  of  the  corvette,  the  captain  of 
which  was  far  from  suspecting  the  danger  that  menaced  him,  and 
took  possession  of  it  without  resistance  ;  and,  as  if  heaven  was  pleas- 
ed to  distinguish  with  evident  tokens  of  its  favor  these  first  achieve- 
ments of  the  Americans,  the  wind  suddenly  changed  from  south  to 
north,  so  that,  in  less  than  an  hour's  time,  colonel  Arnold  returned, 
sound  and  safe,  with  his  prize,  to  Ticonderoga. 

Things  passed  no  less  propitiously  for  the  Americans  at  Skeenes- 
borough.  This  fortress  fell  into  their  hands,  with  its  garrison  ;  and 
thus  placed  at  their  disposal  a  great  quantity  of  light  artillery.  Co- 
lonel Allen  put  sufficient  garrisons  in  the  conquered  fortresses,  and 
deputed  Arnold  to  command  them  in  chief.  As  to  himself,  he  re- 
turned directly  to  Connecticut. 

Such  was  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  expedition  of  the  Americans 
tipon  their  northern  frontiers.  It  was  no  doubt  of  high  importance  ; 
but  it  would  have  had  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  course  of 
the  whole  war,  if  these  fortresses,  which  are  the  shield  and  bulwark 
vol.  i.  24 
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of  the  colonies,  had  been  defended,  in  times  following,  with  the  same 
prudence  and  valor  with  which  they  had  been  acquired. 

But  about  Boston,  the  course  of  events  was  far  less  rapid.  The 
Americans  exerted  their  utmost  industry,  to  intercept  from  the 
English  all  supplies  of  provisions  ;  and  they,  all  their  endeavors  to 
procure  them.  This  gave  occasion  to  frequent  skirmishes  between 
the  detachments  of  the  two  armies.  One  of  the  most  severe  took 
place  about  Noddle's  and  Hog  Island,  both  situated  in  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  northeast  of  the  city ;  the  first  opposite  Winnesimick,  and 
the  second  in  front  of  Chelsea,  and  very  near  it.  These  two  islands, 
abounding  in  forage  and  cattle,  were  a  great  resource  for  the 
English,  who  went  there  often  in  quest  of  provisions.  This  the 
provincials  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to,  by  removing  the  cattle,  and 
destroying  all  the  provender  they  could  find.  They  carried  their 
purpose  into  effect  ;  not,  however,  without  a  vigorous  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  royalists.  .The  provincials  landed  a  second  time 
upon  Noddle's  Island,  and  took  off  a  great  number  of  cattle,  of 
various  denominations.  They  effected  the  same  purpose,  a  few 
days  after,  in  Pettick's  and  Deer  Island.  In  all  these  actions,  they 
demonstrated  the  most  intrepid  courage,  and  acquired  greater  confi- 
dence in  themselves.  The  garrison  of  Boston,  already  suffering 
greatly  from  the  scarcity  of  food,  experienced,  from  these  operations, 
a  prejudice  difficult  to  describe. 

These  feats  were  the  prelude  to  an  action  of  far  greater  moment, 
which  followed  a  few  days  after.  The  succours  expected  from 
England,  had  arrived  at  Boston  ;  which,  with  the  garrison,  formed 
an  army  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men  ;  all  excellent  troops. 
Three  distinguished  generals,  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  were 
at  the  head  of  these  reenforcements.  Great  events  were  looked  for 
on  both  sides.  The  English  were  inflamed  with  desire  to  wash  out 
the  stain  of  Lexington  ;  they  could  not  endure  the  idea  that  the 
Americans  had  seen  them  fly  ;  it  galled  them  to  think,  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  British  king,  renowned  for  their  brilliant  exploits, 
were  now  closely  imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  a  city.  They  were 
desirous,  at  any  price,  of  proving  that  their  superiority  over  the 
herds  of  American  militia,  was  not  a  vain  chimera.  Above  all,  they 
ardently  aspired  to  terminate,  by  some  decisive  stroke,  this  ignomi- 
nious war  ;  and  thus  satisfy,  at  once,  their  own  glory,  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  country,  the  orders,  the  desires,  and  the  promises  of 
the  ministers.  But  victory  was  exacted  of  them  still  more  impe- 
riously by  the  scarcity  of  food,  which  every  day  became  more 
alarming  ;  for,  if  they  must  sacrifice  their  lives,  they  chose  rather  to 
perish  by  the  sword  than  by  famine.  The  Americans,  on  their  part, 
were  not  less  eager  for  the  hour  of  combat  to  arrive  ;  their  preceding 
successes  had  stimulated  their  courage,  and  promised  them  new 
triumphs. 
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Jn  this  state  of  things,  the  English  generals  deliberated  maturely 
upon  the  most  expedient  mode  of  extricating  themselves  from  this 
difficult  position,  and  placing  themselves  more  at  large  in  the  country. 
Two  ways  were  suggested  of  issuing  from  the  city  ;  one,  to  sally  out 
from  the  Neck,  and  attack  the  American  intrenchments  at  Roxbury  ; 
and,  having  forced  them,  to  scour  the  country  on  the  part  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk  ;  the  other  was,  to  pass  the  ferry  of  Charlestown, 
traverse  the  peninsula  of  this  name,  issue  by  the  isthmus,  and  dis- 
lodge the  enemy,  who  occupied  the  heights  between  Willis  creek 
and  Mystic  river  ;  and  then  dilate  in  the  direction  of  Worcester. 

General  Gage  had  for  some  time  been  decided  to  attempt  the 
first  of  these  alternatives.  He  calculated,  that  in  case  of  a  repulse, 
the  fortifications  of  Boston  Neck  would  secure  his  retreat.  The 
Americans,  having  been  apprised  of  it,  on  the  very  day  appointed 
for  the  attack,  stood  much  upon  their  guard.  Whether  from  this 
motive,  or  some  other  more  probable,  the  English  general  altered 
his  resolution,  and  neither  marched  out  on  that  day  nor  the  follow- 
ing. The  provincials  took  advantage  of  the  delay,  and  strengthened 
their  intrenchments  with  parapets  and  palisades.  They  also  concen- 
trated their  artillery,  and  reenforced  this  part  of  the  army  with  all 
the  militia  of  the  adjacent  country.  All  these  dispositions  were 
made  with  so  much  intelligence,  that  the  English  could  no  longer 
attempt  an  attack  upon  this  quarter,  without  exposing  themselves  to 
manifest  peril.  Accordingly,  they  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  it,  and 
directed  their  views  towards  the  peninsula  and  Neck  of  Charlestown. 
The  American  generals  had  immediate  notice  of  it ;  and  resolved  to 
exert  their  most  strenuous  endeavors  to  defeat  this  new  project  of 
the  enemy.  Nothing  was  better  suited  to  suc^n  a  purpose,  than  to 
fortify  diligently  the  heights  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which  commanded  the 
entrance  and  the  issue  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown.  Orders 
were  therefore  given  to  colonel  William  Prescott,  to  occupy  them 
with  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,  and  to  intrench  himself  there 
by  the  rules  of  art.  But  here  an  error  was  committed,  which 
placed  the  garrison  of  Boston  in  very  imminent  danger,  and  re- 
duced the  two  parties  to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  action  imme- 
diately. Whether  he  was  deceived  by  the  resemblance  of  name,  or 
from  some  other  motive  unknown,  colonel  Prescott,  instead  of 
repairing  to  the  heights  of  Bunker's  Hill,  to  fortify  himself  there, 
advanced  further  on  in  the  peninsula,  and  immediately  commenced 
his  intrenchments  upon  the  heights  of  Breed's  Hill,  another  emi- 
nence, which  overlooks  Charlestown,  and  is  situated  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  nearer  to  Boston.  The  works  were 
pushed  with  so  much  ardor,  that  the  following  morning,  by  day-break, 
the  Americans  had  already  constructed  a  square  redoubt,  capable  of 
affording  them  some  shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The  labor  had 
been  conducted  with  such  silence,  that  the  English  had  no  suspicion . 
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of  what  was  passing.  It  was  about  four  in  the  morning,  when  the 
captain  of  a  ship  of  war  first  perceived  it,  and  began  to  play  his 
artillery.  The  report  of  the  cannon  attracted  a  multitude  of  specta- 
tors to  the  shore. 

The  English  generals  doubted  the  testimony  of  their  senses. 
Meanwhile,  the  thing  appeared  too  important  not  to  endeavor  to 
to  dislodge  the  provincials,  or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from 
completing  the  fortifications  commenced  ;  for,  as  the  height  of 
Breed's  Hill  absolutely  commands  Boston,  the  city  Was  no  longer 
tenable,  if  the  Americans  erected  a  battery  upon  this  eminence. 
The  English  therefore  opened  a  general  fire  of  the  artillery  of  the 
city,  of  the  fleet,  and  of  the  floating  batteries  stationed  around  the 
peninsula  of  Boston.  It  hailed  a  tempest  of  bombs  and  balls  upon 
the  works  of  the  Americans ;  they  were  especially  incommoded  by 
the  fire  of  a  battery  planted  upon  an  eminence  named  Cop's  Hill, 
which,  situated  within  the  city,  forms  a  species  of  tower,  in  front  of 
Breed's  Hill.  But  all  this  was  without  effect.  The  Americans 
continued  to  work  the  whole  day,  with  unshaken  constancy;  and, 
towards  night,  they  had  already  much  advanced  a  trench,  which 
descended  from  the  redoubt  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  almost  to  the 
bank  of  Mystic  river.  The  fury  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  it  is  true, 
had  prevented  them  from  carrying  it  to  perfection. 

In  this  conjuncture,  there  remained  no  other  hope  for  the  English 
generals,  but  in  attempting  an  assault,  to  drive  the  Americans,  by 
dint  of  force,  from  this  formidable  position.  This  resolution  was 
taken  without  hesitation  ;  and  it  was  followed,  the  17th  of  June,  by 
the  action  of  Breed's  Hill,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Bunker's 
Hi)l ;  much  renowned  for  the  intrepidity,  not  to  say  the  temerity,  of 
the  two  parties ;  for  the  number  of  the  dead  and  wounded  ;  and  for 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  the  opinions  of  men,  in  regard  to  the 
valor  of  the  Americans,  and  the  probable  issue  of  the  whole  war. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Americans  was  flanked  by  the  houses  of 
Charlestown,  which  they  occupied  ;  and  the  part  of  this  wing  which 
connected  with  the  main  body,  was  defended  by  the  redoubt  erected 
upon  the  heights  of  Breed's  Hill.  The  centre,  and  the  left  wing, 
formed  themselves  behind  the  trench,  which,  following  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  extended  towards,  but  without  reaching,  Mystic  river. 
The  American  officers  having  reflected  that  the  most  feeble  part  of 
their  defensive  was  precisely  this  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  for  the 
trench  not  extending  to  the  river,  and  the  land  in  this  place  being 
smooth  and  easy,  there  was  danger  of  being  turned,  and  attacked  in 
the  rear,  they  determined,  therefore,  to  obstruct  this  passage  by  two 
parallel  palisades,  and  to  fill  up  with  herbage  the  interval  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  troops  of  Massachusetts  occupied 
Charlestown,  the  redoubt,  and  a  part  of  the  trench  ;  those  of  Con- 
necticut, commanded  by  captain  Nolten,  and  those  of  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  under  colonel  Starke,  the  rest  of  the  trench.  A  few  moments 
before  the  action  commenced,  doctor  Warren,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed general,  a  personage  of  great  authority,  and  a  zealous  patriot, 
arrived  with  some  reenforcements.  General  Pomeroy  made  his 
appearance,  at  the  same  time.  The  first  joined  the  troops  of  his 
own  province,  of  Massachusetts  ;  the  second  took  command  of  those 
from  Connecticut.  General  Putnam  directed  in  chief;  and  held 
himself  ready  to  repair  to  any  point,  where  his  presence  should  be 
most  wanted.  The  Americans  had  no  cavalry  ;  that  which  was 
expected  from  the  southern  provinces  was  not  yet  arrived.  The 
artillery,  without  being  very  numerous,  was  nevertheless  competent. 
They  wanted  not  for  muskets ;  but  the  greater  part  were  without 
bayonets.  Their  sharp  shooters,  for  want  of  rifles,  were  obliged  to 
use  common  firelocks ;  but  as  marksmen  they  had  no  equals.  Such 
were  the  means  of  the  Americans  ;  but  their  hope  wTas  great  ;  and 
they  were  all  impatient  for  the  signal  of  combat. 

Between  mid-day  and  one  o'clock,  the  heat  being  intense,  all  was 
in  motion  in  the  British  camp.  A  multitude  of  sloops  and  boats, 
filled  with  soldiers,  left  the  shore  of  Boston,  and  stood  for  Charles- 
town  ;  they  landed  at  Moreton's  Point,  without  meeting  resistance  ; 
as  the  ships  of  war  and  armed  vessels  effectually  protected  the 
debarkation  with  the  fire  of  their  artillery,  which  forced  the  enemy 
to  keep  within  his  intrenchments.  This  corps  consisted  of  ten  com- 
panies of  grenadiers,  as  many  of  light  infantry,  and  a  proportionate 
artillery  ;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  major-general  Howe, 
and  brigadier-general  Pigot.  The  troops,  on  landing,  began  to 
display,  the  light  infantry  upon  the  right,  the  grenadiers  upon  the 
left ;  but,  having  observed  the  strength  of  the  position,  and  the  good 
countenance  of  the  Americans,  general  Howe  made  a  halt,  and  sent 
to  call  a  reenforcement. 

The  English  formed  themselves  in  two  columns.  Their  plan  was, 
that  the  left  wing,  under  general  Pigot,  should  attack  the  rebels  in 
Charlestown  ;  while  the  centre  assaulted  the  redoubt ;  and  the  right 
wing,  consisting  of  light  infantry  should  force  the  passage  near  the 
river  Mystic,  and  thus  assail  the  Americans  in  flank  and  rear  ;  which 
would  have  given  the  English  a  complete  victory.  It  appears,  also, 
that  general  Gage  had  formed  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  Charles- 
town,  when  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  in  order  that  the  corps  destined 
to  assail  the  redoubt,  thus  protected  by  the  flame  and  smoke,  might 
be  less  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  provincials. 

The  dispositions  having  all  been  completed,  the  English  put  them- 
selves in  motion.  The  provincials  that  were  stationed  to  defend 
Charlestown,  fearing  lest  the  assailants  should  penetrate  between 
this  town  and  the  redoubt ;  and  thus  to  find  themselves  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  army,  retreated.  The  English  immediately  entered 
the  town,  and  fired  the  buildings  ;  as  they  were  of  wood,  in  a  mo- 
ment the  combustion  became  general. 
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They  continued  a  slow  march  against  the  redoubt  and  trench  ; 
halting,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  artillery  to  come  up,  and  act  with 
some  effect,  previous  to  the  assault.  The  names  and  smoke  of 
Charlestown  were  of  no  use  to  them,  as  the  wind  turned  them  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Their  gradual  advance,  and  the  extreme  clear- 
ness of  the  air,  permitted  the  Americans  to  level  their  muskets. 
They  however  suffered  the  enemy  to  approach,  before  they  com- 
menced their  fire  ;  and  waited  for  the  assault,  in  profound  tranquilli- 
ty. It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the  scene  of  terror  presented  by 
these  circumstances.  A  large  town,  all  enveloped  in  flames,  which, 
excited  by  a  violent  wind,  rose  to  an  immense  height,  and  spread 
every  moment  more  and  more  ;  an  innumerable  multitude,  rushing 
from  all  parts,  to  witness  so  unusual  a  spectacle,  and  see  the  issue  of 
the  sanguinary  conflict  that  was  about  to  commence.  The  Boston- 
ians,  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  not  in  actual  service,  were  mounted 
upon  the  spires,  upon  the  roofs,  and  upon  the  heights.  The  hills, 
and  circumjacent  fields,  from  which  the  dread  arena  could  be  viewed 
in  safety,  were  covered  with  swarms  of  spectators,  of  every  rank,  and 
age,  and  sex  ;  each  agitated  by  fear  or  hope,  according  to  the  party 
he  espoused. 

The  English  having  advanced  within  reach  of  musketry,  the 
Americans  showered  upon  them  a  volley  of  bullets.  This  terrible 
fire  was  so  well  supported,  and  so  well  directed,  that  the  ranks  of 
the  assailants  were  soon  thinned  and  broken  ;  they  retired  in  disor- 
der to  the  place  of  their  landing  ;  some  threw  themselves  precipitate- 
ly into  the  boats.  The  field  of  battle  was  covered  with  the  slain. 
The  officers  were  seen  running  hither  and  thither,  with  promises, 
with  exhortations,  and  with  menaces,  attempting  to  rally  the  soldiers, 
and  inspirit  them  for  a  second  attack.  Finally,  after  the  most  pain- 
ful efforts,  they  resumed  their  ranks,  and  marched  up  to  the  enemy. 
The  Americans  reserved  their  fire,  as  before,  until  their  approach, 
and  received  them  with  the  same  deluge  of  balls.  The  English, 
overwhelmed  and  routed,  again  fled  to  the  shore.  In  this  perilous 
moment,  general  Howe  remained  for  some  time  alone  upon  the 
field  of  battle  ;  all  the  officers  who  surrounded  him  were  killed  or 
wounded.  It  is  related,  that  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  upon  which 
depended  the  issue  of  the  day,  general  Clinton,  who,  from  Cop's 
Hill,  examined  all  the  movements,  on  seeing  the  destruction  of  his 
troops,  immediately  resolved  to  fly  to  their  succour. 

This  experienced  commander,  by  an  able  movement,  reestablished 
order ;  and  seconded  by  the  officers,  who  felt  all  the  importance  of 
success,  to  English  honor  and  the  course  of  events,  he  led  the  troops 
to  a  third  attack.  It  was  directed  against  the  redoubt,  at  three 
several  points.  The  artillery  of  the  ships  not  only  prevented  all 
reenforcements  from  coming  to  the  Americans,  by  the  isthmus  of 
Charlestown,  but  even  uncovered,  and  swept  the  interior  of  the 
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trench,  which  was  battered  in  front  at  the  same  time.  The  ammu- 
nition of  the  Americans  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  they  could  have 
no  hopes  of  a  recruit.  Their  fire  must,  of  necessity,  languish. 
Meanwhile,  the  English  had  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  redoubt. 
The  provincials,  destitute  of  bayonets,  defended  themselves  valiantly 
with  the  but-end  of  their  muskets.  But  the  redoubt  being  already 
full  of  enemies,  the  American  general  gave  the  signal  of  retreat,  and 
drew  off  his  men. 

While  the  left  wing  and  centre  of  the  English  army  were  thus 
engaged,  the  light  infantry  had  impetuously  attacked  the  palisades, 
which  the  provincials  had  erected,  in  haste,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river  Mystic.  On  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  combat  was 
obstinate  ;  and  if  the  assault  was  furious,  the  resistance  was  not 
feeble.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  royal  troops,  the  provincials 
still  maintained  the  battle  in  this  part ;  and  had  no  thoughts  of  retir- 
ing, until  they  saw  the  redoubt  and  upper  part  of  the  trench  were  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy.  Their  retreat  was  executed  with  an  order 
not  to  have  been  expected  from  new  levied  soldiers.  This  strenuous 
resistance  of  the  left  wing  of  the  American  army,  was,  in  effect,  the 
salvation  of  the  rest ;  for,  if  it  had  given  ground  but  a  few  instants 
sooner,  the  enemy's  light  infantry  would  have  taken  the  main  body 
and  right  wing  in  the  rear,  and  their  situation  would  have  been  hope- 
less. But  the  Americans  had  not  yet  reached  the  term  of  their  toils 
and  dangers.  The  only  way  that  remained  of  retreat,  was  by  the 
isthmus  of  Charlestown,  and  the  English  had  placed  there  a  ship  of 
war  and  two  floating  batteries,  the  balls  of  which  raked  every  part  of 
it.  The  Americans,  however,  issued  from  the  peninsula,  without 
any  considerable  loss.  It  was  during  the  retreat,  that  doctor  Warren 
received  his  death.  Finding  the  corps  he  commanded  hotly  pursued 
by  the  enemy,  despising  all  danger,  he  stood  alone  before  the  ranks, 
endeavoring  to  rally  his  troops,  and  to  encourage  them  by  his  own 
example.  He  reminded  them  of  the  mottos  inscribed  on  their 
ensigns ;  on  one  side  of  which  were  these  words,  '  An  appeal  to 
Heaven  ;'  and  on  the  other,  '  Qui  ti'anstulit,  sustinet ;'  meaning,  that 
the  same  Providence  which  brought  their  ancestors  through  so  many 
perils,  to  a  place  of  refuge,  would  also  deign  to  support  their  descend- 
ants. 

An  English  officer  perceived  doctor  Warren,  and  knew  him  ;  he 
borrowed  the  musket  of  one  of  his  soldiers,  and  hit  him  with  a  ball, 
either  in  the  head  or  in  the  breast.  He  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
The  Americans  were  apprehensive  lest  the  English,  availing  them- 
selves of  victory,  should  sally  out  of  the  peninsula,  and  attack  their 
head-quarters  at  Cambridge.  But  they  contented  themselves  with 
taking  possession  of  Bunker's  Hill,  where  they  intrenched  them- 
selves, in  order  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Neck  against  any  new 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.    The  provincials,  having  the 
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same  suspicion,  fortified  Prospect  HilJ,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  isthmus,  on  the  side  of  the  main  land.  But  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  were  disposed  to  hazard  any  new  movement  ;  the  first, 
discouraged  by  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  and  the  second,  by  that  of 
the  field  of  battle  and  the  peninsula.  The  provincials  had  to  regret 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  great  number  of  utensils  employed  in 
fortification,  and  no  little  camp  equipage. 

General  Howe  was  greatly  blamed  by  some,  for  having  chosen  to 
attack  the  Americans,  by  directing  his  battery  in  front  against  the 
fortifications  upon  Breed's  Hill,  and  the  trench  that  descended 
towards  the  sea,  on  the  part  of  Mystic  river.  It  was  thought,  that  if 
he  had  landed  a  respectable  detachment  upon  the  isthmus  of  Charles- 
town,  an  operation  which  the  assistance  of  the  ships  of  war  and  float- 
ing batteries  would  have  rendered  perfectly  easy  to  him,  it  would 
have  compelled  the  Americans  to  evacuate  the  peninsula,  without 
the  necessity  of  corning  to  a  sanguinary  engagement.  They  would 
thus,  in  effect,  have  been  deprived  of  all  communication  with  their 
camp  situated  without  the  peninsula  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  sea, 
they  could  have  hoped  for  no  retreat,  as  it  was  commanded  by  the 
English.  In  this  mode,  the  desired  object  would,  therefore,  have 
been  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  men.  Such,  it  is  said,  was 
the  plan  of  general  Clinton  ;  but  it  was  rejected,  so  great  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  English 
soldiers,  and  in  the  cowardice  of  the  Americans.  The  first  of  these 
opinions  was  not,  in  truth,  without  foundation  ;  but  the  second  was 
absolutely  chimerical,  and  evinced  more  of  intellectual  darkness  in 
the  English,  than  of  prudence,  and  just  notions  upon  the  state  of 
things.  By  this  fatal  error,  the  bravery  of  the  Americans  was  con- 
firmed, the  English  army  debilitated,  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  abated, 
and,  perhaps,  the  final  event  of  the  whole  contest  decided. 

The  possession  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown  was  much  less 
useful  than  prejudicial  to  the  royalists.  Their  army  was  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  guard,  conveniently,  all  the  posts  of  the  city  and 
of  the  peninsula.  The  fatigues  of  the  soldiers  multiplied  in  an  ex- 
cessive manner  ;  added  to  the  heat  of  the  season,  which  was  extreme, 
they  generated  numerous  and  severe  maladies,  which  paralysed  the 
movements  of  the  army,  and  enfeebled  it  from  day  to  day.  The 
greater  part  of  the  wounds  became  mortal,  from  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  and  defect  of  proper  food.  Thus,  besides  the  honor  of 
having  conquered  the  field  of  battle,  the  victors  gathered  no  real 
fruit  from  this  action  ;  and,  if  its  effects  be  considered,  upon  the 
opinion  of  other  nations,  and  even  of  their  own,  as  also  upon  the 
force  of  the  army,  it  was  even  of  serious  detriment.  In  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  on  the  contrary,  provisions  of  every  sort  were  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  troops  being  accustomed  to  the  climate,  the  greater* 
part  of  the  wounded  were  eventually  cured  ;  their  minds  were 
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animated  with  the  new  ardor  of  vengeance,  and  the  blood  they  had 
lost  exacted  a  plenary  expiation.  These  dispositions  were  fortified, 
not  a  little,  by  the  firing  of  Charlestown,  which,  from  a  flourishing 
town,  of  signal  commercial  importance,  was  thus  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ashes  and  of  ruins.  The  Americans  could  never  turn  their  eyes 
in  this  direction,  without  a  thrill  of  indignation,  and  without  exe- 
crating the  European  soldiers.  But  the  loss  they  felt  the  most 
sensibly,  was  that  of  general  Warren.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  more  attached  to  liberty  than  to  existence,  but  not  more 
ardently  the  friend  of  freedom,  than  foe  to  avarice  and  ambition. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  solid  judgment,  a  happy  genius,  and  a  bril- 
liant eloquence.  In  all  private  affairs,  his  opinion  was  reputed 
authority,  and  in  all  public  counsels,  a  decision.  Friends  and 
enemies,  equally  knowing  his  fidelity  and  rectitude  in  all  things, 
reposed  in  him  a  confidence  withouHimits.  Opposed  to  the  wicked, 
without  hatred,  propitious  to  the  good,  without  adulation,  affable, 
courteous  and  humane  towards  each,  he  was  beloved,  with  reve- 
rence, by  all,  and  respected  by  envy  itself.  Though  in  his  person 
somewhat  spare,  his  figure  was  peculiarly  agreeable  He  mourned, 
at  this  epoch,  the  recent  loss  of  a  wife,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly 
beloved,  and  whom  he  cherished  with  reciprocal  affection.  In  dying 
so  gloriously  for  his  country,  on  this  memorable  day,  he  left  several 
orphans,  still  in  childhood  ;  but  a  grateful  country  assumed  the  care 
of  their  education.  Thus  was  lost  to  the  state,  and  to  his  family,  in 
so  important  a  crisis,  and  in  the  vigor  of  his  days,  a  man  equally 
qualified  to  excel  in  council  or  in  the  field.  As  for  ourselves,  faith- 
ful to  the  purpose  of  history,  which  dispenses  praise  to  the  good  and 
blame  to  the  perverse,  we  have  not  been  willing  that  this  virtuous 
and  valiant  American  should  be  deprived,  among  posterity,  of  that 
honorable  remembrance  so  rightfully  due  to  his  eminent  qualities. 

The  expedition  of  the  English  against  the  peninsula  of  Charles- 
town,  inspired  the  Americans  with  a  suspicion  that  they  might  per- 
haps also  attack  Roxbury,  in  order  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  this  apprehension,  they  strengthened 
their  fortifications  with  incessant  application,  adding  new  bastions  to 
their  lines,  and  furnishing  them  copiously  with  artillery,  of  which 
they  had  obtained  a  fresh  supply.  The  garrison  of  Boston,  which 
abounded  in  munitions  of  war,  kept  up  a  continual  fire  of  its  artillery, 
and  particularly  of  its  mortars,  to  impede  the  works  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  latter  had  a  certain  number  of  dead  and  wounded, 
and  several  houses  were  burnt  in  Roxbury.  The  works  were 
nevertheless  continued  with  incredible  constancy,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations were  carried  to  the  degree  of  perfection  desired,  and 
adequate  to  serve  for  a  sufficient  defence  against  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy. 

vol.  i.  25 
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The  Bostonians  having  seen  their  countrymen  driven  not  only  from 
Breed's  Hill,  but  also  from  the  entire  peninsula,  and  dreading  the 
horrors  of  a  siege,  which  every  thing  presaged  must  be  long  and  rigor- 
ous, experienced  anew  a  strong  desire  to  abandon  the  city,  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  interior  of  the  province.  Accordingly,  the  selectmen 
of  the  city  waited  on  genera]  Gage,  intreating  him  to  deliver  the 
requisite  passports;  and  protesting  that,  according  to  the  accord  pre- 
viously made,  all  the  citizens  had  deposited  their  arms  in  the  Town 
Hall.  But  the  general,  desirous  of  a  pretext  for  his  refusal,  issued 
a  proclamation,  two  days  subsequent  to  the  affair  of  Breed's  Hill, 
declaring,  that,  by  various  certain  ways,  it  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge, that  great  quantities  of  arms  were  concealed  in  the  interior  of 
houses,  and  that  the  inhabitants  meditated  hostile  designs.  This,  at 
least,  was  what  the  loyalists  reported,  who,  terrified  at  the  valor  and 
animosity  the  patriots  had  manifested  in  this  battle,  were  apprehen- 
sive of  some  fatal  accident,  and  were  unwilling  to  release  their  hos- 
tages. But  the  truth  is,  that  the  greater  part  had  delivered  up  their 
arms,  though  some  had  concealed  the  best  and  the  most  precious. 
However,  the  English  general,  who  kept  his  word  with  nobody,  would 
have  others  to  observe  the  most  scrupulous  faith.  He  refused,  there- 
fore, for  a  long  time,  all  permission  to  depart.  But,  finally,  the 
scarcity  increasing  more  and  more,  and  all  hope  of  being  able  to 
raise  the  siege  becoming  illusory,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  grant 
passes,  in  order  to  disburthen  himself  of  useless  mouths.  He  stre- 
nuously still  persisted  in  refusing  to  permit  the  inhabitants  who  retired, 
to  remove  their  furniture  and  effects.  Thus,  when  compelled  by 
necessity  to  consent  to  that  which  he  bad  no  power  to  prevent,  he 
annexed  to  it  a  rigorous  condition,  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  was 
altogether  without  utility,  and  even  could  have  none  but  prejudicial 
results.  In  this  manner,  men  who  renounce  all  moderation  of  mind, 
and  abandon  themselves  to  the  violence  of  their  irritated  passions, 
often  take  resolutions,  which,  far  from  approaching  them  to  the  end 
proposed,  powerfully  tend  to  render  its  attainment  hopeless. 

The  dearth  of  provisions  to  which  the  garrison  of  Boston  found 
themselves  reduced,  caused  them  to  endeavor  to  procure  supplies, 
by  falling  suddenly  upon  the  different  islands  of  the  environs.  Hence, 
frequent  rencounters  ensued  between  the  English  and  the  Americans, 
in  which  the  latter  acquired  greater  courage,  and  greater  experience  ; 
while  the  former  became  but  the  more  surprised,  and  the  more  irri- 
tated, at  these  demonstrations  of  prowess.  The  provincials,  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  places,  and  knowing  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
occasions,  generally  had  all  the  advantage,  in  these  collisions. 
Sometimes  they  bore  off  the  stock  which  remained  ;  sometimes  they 
burnt  the  forage,  or  the  houses  which  might  serve  as  a  covert  for  the 
enemy.  In  vain  did  the  English  appear  every  where  with  their  nu- 
merous marine  ;  the  provincials  slid  themselves  sometimes  into  one 
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island,  and  sometimes  into  another,  and  cut  olTtlie  royalists,  thus  taken 
by  surprise.  In  like  manner  upon  the  coast  frequent  skirmishes  took 
place  ;  the  one  party  coming  for  booty,  and  the  other  flying  to  repulse 
them.  This  predatory  warfare  could  have  no  effect  to  incline  .the 
balance  more  to  one  side  than  to  the  other  ;  it  served  only  to  envenom 
the  minds  of  men,  and  convert  them  from  partisans,  as  they  were, 
into  viperous  and  irreconcilable  enemies. 

While  these  events  were  passing  within  Boston  and  its  environs, 
the  new  Congress  had  convened  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  May. 
If  the  first  had  commenced  a  difficult  work,  this  had  it  to  continue; 
and  the  difficulties  were  even  increased.  At  the  epoch  of  the  for- 
mer, war  was  apprehended  ;  now  it  had  commenced  ;  and  it  was 
requisite  to  push  it  with  vigor.  Then,  as  it  usually  happens  in  all 
new  enterprises,  minds  were  full  of  ardor,  and  tended,  by  a  certain 
natural  proclivity,  towards  the  object;  at  present,  though  greatly 
inflamed  by  the  same  sentiments,  it  was  to  be  feared  they  might  cool, 
in  consequence  of  those  vicisitudes  so  common  in  popular  move- 
ments, always  more  easy  to  excite  than  to  maintain.  A  great  number 
of  loyalists,  believing  that  things  would  not  come  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties, and  that  either  the  petitions  sent  to  England  would  dispose  the 
government  to  condescend  to  the  desires  of  the  Americans,  or  that, 
in  time,  the  latter  would  become  tranquil,  had  hitherto  kept  them- 
selves quiet;  but  it  was  to  be  feared,  that,  at  present,  seeing  all  hope 
of  reconciliation  vanished,  and  war.  no  longer  probable,  but  already 
waged  against  that  king  towards  whom  they  wished  to  remain  faith- 
ful, they  would  break  out,  and  join  themselves  to  the  royal  forces, 
against  the  authors  of  the  revolution.  It  was  even  to  be  doubted,  lest 
many  of  the  partisans  of  liberty,  who  had  placed  great  hope  in  the 
petitions,  should  falter  at  the  aspect  of  impending  losses  and  inevita- 
ble dangers.  All  announced  that  the  contest  would  prove  long  and 
sanguinary.  It  was  little  to  be  expected,  that  a  population,  until  then 
pacific,  and  engaged  in  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce, 
could  all  at  once  learn  that  of  war,  and  devote  themselves  to  it  with 
constancy,  and  without  reserve.  It  was  much  more  natural  to  ima- 
gine, that,  upon  the  abating  of  this  first  fervor,  the  softer  image  of 
their  former  life  recurring  to  their  minds,  they  would  abandon  their 
colors,  to  go  and  implore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  enterprise  of  no  little  difficulty  for  the  Congress  to  form 
regulations  and  lake  measures,  capable  of  maintaining  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  and  to  impart  to  its  laws  the  influence  which  at  first  had  been 
exercised  by  public  opinion.  What  obstacles  had  they  not  to  sur- 
mount, in  order  to  reduce  a  multitude,  collected  in  haste  and  in 
tumult,  to  that  state  of  rigorous  discipline,  without  which  it  was  not 
permitted  to  hope  for  success !  Nor  was  it  an  easy  task  to  prevent,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  revival  of  those  jealousies  which  had 
heretofore  existed  between  the  different  colonies ;  and  which  might 
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serve  as  a  motive,  or  a  pretext,  for  some  of  them  to  consent  to  an 
accommodation,  and  thus  desert  the  common  cause.    The  money 
requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  almost  totally  want- 
ing ;  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  remedy,  for  the 
future,  the  defect  of  this  principal  sinew.    It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
more  rationally  to  be  expected,  that  the  penury  of  the  finances  would 
progressively  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption,  or  rather 
total  cessation,  of  commerce,  produced  by  the  acts  of  the  British 
parliament.    The  want  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  was  no  less 
afflicting;  not  that  there  was  absolutely  no  provision  of  military  stores, 
but  it  was  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  exigency.    And  fur- 
ther, it  may  be  considered  as  a  thing  very  doubtful,  whether  even  the 
American  chiefs  sincerely  expected  to  be  able,  of  themselves,  to 
resist  the  forces  of  England,  and  to  attain  the  object  of  so  arduous 
an  enterprise.    Nay,  it  is  allowable  to  believe  they  placed  great  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  succours  ;  and  these  were  only  to  be  looked 
for  on  the  part  of  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  who,  if  they  beheld  with 
satisfaction  ihe  effects  of  the  American  disturbances,  must  at  least 
have  detested  their  causes,  and  the  principles  for  which  the  colo- 
nies combated.    It  was  no  less  evident,  that  these  sovereigns  would 
not  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  and  would  not  lend 
them  assistance,  until  the  latter  should  have  signalised  their  arms  by 
some  brilliant  achievement,  of  decisive  importance  for  the  eventual 
success  of  the  war.  The  Americans  themselves  were  perfectly  aware, 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt,  at  first,  to  draw  the  European  states 
into  their  quarrel ;  that  the  first  brunt  of  the  war  must  be  borne  by 
themselves  alone  ;  and,  that,  if  they  proved  unfortunate,  all  hope  of 
foreign  aid  must  be  abandoned.    The  prosperity  of  the  enterprise 
was  therefore  precisely  so  much  the  less  probable,  as  it  was  the  more 
necessary  ;  since  the  means  did  not  exist  for  providing,  in  so  short  a 
time,  the  necessary  preparations  of  war.    So  many  obstacles  demon- 
strated the  little  foundation  there  was  for  expecting  the  support  of 
foreign  nations.    This  consideration  was  calculated  to  damp  the  ardor 
of  the  American  chiefs,  and  to  introduce  a  certain  vacillation  into  all 
their  measures.    Finally,  there  was  an  object  of  primary  interest, 
which  demanded  the  attention  of  Congress  ;  that  of  ascertaining  what 
line  of  conduct  the  Indian  nations  were  likely  to  observe  in  the  pre- 
sent contest.    Their  neutrality,  or  their  adhesion  to  this  party  or  to 
that,  was  of  essential  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
The  Americans  had  reason  to  fear  the  influence  of  the  English  over 
these  nations  ;  as  they  are  only  to  be  swayed  by  gifts,  and  the  hope  of 
plunder  ;  and  the  English,  in  the  control  of  these  means,  had  greatly 
the  advantage  of  their  adversaries.    The  Indians,  with  much  greater 
assurance,  could  promise  themselves  pillage  in  combating  for  Eng- 
land ;  since  her  arms,  at  this  epoch,  appeared  secure  of  victory,  and 
since  the  American  territory  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  war.  Ca- 
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nada,  also,  presented  to  the  English  a  way  of  communication  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  who  mostly  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  lakes  situated 
behind  the  colonies,  and  in  front  of  this  English  province.  ■  It  was, 
besides,  of  the  last  importance  to  those  who  conducted  the  affairs  of 
America,  to  avoid  exposing  themselves  to  the  least  reproach  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  of  such  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  as,  being  either  adverse,  wavering,  or  torpid,  could  not  have 
witnessed  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  without  a  severe  shock. 
Now,  though  it  was  little  difficult  to  undertake  the  justification  of  the 
affairs  of  Lexington  and  of  Breed's  Hill,  in  which  the  colonists  had 
combated  in  their  own  defence  against  an  enemy  who  assailed  them, 
could  the  same  motives  have  been  alleged  in  favor  of  the  expeditions 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  directed  against  the  fortresses  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  of  Crown  Point,  in  which  the  Americans  had  been 
the  aggressors  ?  Not  that  these  hostilities  would  stand  in  need  of 
excuse,  with  men  conversant  in  affairs  o!  state  ;  for,  the  war  once 
kindled,  it  was  natural  that  the  Americans  should  endeavor  to  do  the 
enemy  all  the  harm  in  their  power,  and  to  preserve  himself  from  his 
assaults.  But  the  mass  of  people  could  not  see  things  in  the  same 
light;  and  still  it  was  essentially  the  interest  of  the  patriot  leaders,  to 
demonstrate,  even  to  evidence,  the  justice  of  the  cause  they  defend- 
ed. All  their  force  consisted  in  opinion ;  and  arms  themselves 
depended  on  this  ;  so  dissimilar  was  their  situation  to  that  of  govern- 
ments confirmed  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  esta- 
blished laws,  whether  the  war  be  just  or  not,  the  regular  troops  hurry 
to  battle,  the  people  pay  the  cost ;  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  all, 
in  a  word,  are  forthcoming,  at  the  first  signal  !  But  the  greatest 
obstacle  which  the  Congress  had  to  surmount,  was  the  jealousy  of  the 
provincial  assemblies.  As  all  the  provinces  had  joined  the  league, 
and  taken  part  in  the  war,  it  was  requisite  that  each  should  concur  in 
the  general  counsels,  which  directed  the  administration  ;  and  that  all 
the  movements  of  the  body  politic  should  tend  towards  the  same 
object.  Such  had  been  the  origin  of  the  American  Congress.  But 
this  body  could  not  take  the  government  of  all  parts  of  the  confede- 
racy, without  assuming  a  portion  of  the  authority  which  belonged  to 
the  provincial  assemblies ;  as,  for  example,  that  of  levying  troops,  of 
disciplining  the  army,  of  appointing  the  generals  who  were  to  com- 
mand it  in  the  name  of  America,  and  finally,  that  of  imposing  taxes, 
and  of  creating  a  paper  currency.  It  was  to  be  feared,  if  too  much 
authority  was  preserved  to  the  provincial  assemblies,  they  might 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  union  with  private  views,  which  would 
have  become  a  source  of  the  most  serious  inconveniences.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  suspected  that  these  assemblies  were  extremely 
unwilling  to  invest  the  Congress  with  the  necessary  authority,  by 
divesting  themselves  of  a  part  of  their  own  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
either  they  would  oppose  its  deliberations,  or  not  exercise  in  their 
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execution  that  exactness  and  promptitude  so  desirable  to  secure  the 
success  of  military  operations. 

From  this  outline  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Congress 
assembled,  it  is  seen  how  difficult  was  their  situation.  Others,  per- 
haps, endowed  with  less  force  of  character,  though  with  equal 
prudence,  would  have  been  daunted  by  its  aspect.  But  these  minds, 
inspired  by  the  novelty  and  ardor  of  their  opinions,  either  did  not 
perceive,  or  despised,  their  own  dangers  and  the  chances  of  the  public 
fortune.  It  is  certain,  that  few  enterprises  were  ever  commenced 
with  greater  intrepidity  ;  for  few  have  presented  greater  uncertainty 
and  peril.  But  the  die  was  cast;  and  the  necessity  itself  in  which 
they  were,  or  believed  themselves  placed,  did  not  permit  them  to 
recede.  To  prevent  accidents,  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  times  to 
become  their  law,  they  resolved  to  have  recourse,  the  first  moment, 
to  the  most  prompt  and  the  most  efficacious  means. 

The  first  thoughts  of  Congress  were  necessarily  turned  towards 
the  army  that  blockaded  Boston,  to  see  that  there  should  be  wanting 
neither  arms,  nor  ammunition,  nor  reenforcements,  nor  able,  and 
valiant  generals.  As  for  those  who  were  then  employed,  it  was  to  be 
remarked,  that  having  received  their  authority  from  the  colonial 
assemblies,  they  could  not  pretend  to  command  the  army  in  the  name 
of  the  wrhole  Union.  If  they  had  all  consented  to  serve  under 
general  Putnam,  it  was  on  account  of  his  seniority  ;  and  the  power  he 
enjoyed,  was  rather  a  sort  of  temporary  dictature,  conferred  by  the 
free  will  of  the  army,  than  an  office  delegated  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  new  state  of  things  required  a  new  military  system,  and 
the  confederate  troops  ought,  necessarily,  to  have  a  chief  appointed 
by  the  government,  which  represented  the  entire  confederation.  The 
election  of  a  Generalissimo,  was  an  act  of  supreme  importance  ;  on 
this  alone  might  depend  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  whole  series 
of  operations.  Among  the  military  men  that  were  then  found  in 
America,  and  had  shown  themselves  not  only  well  disposed,  but 
even  ardent  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  those  who  enjoyed  the  greatest 
esteem,  were  Gates  and  Lee  ;  the  first,  for  his  experience  ;  the 
second,  because,  to  much  experience,  he  joined  a  very  active  genius. 
But  the  one,  and  the  other,  were  born  in  England  ;  and  whatever 
were  their  opinions,  and  the  warmth  with  which  they  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  America  ;  whatever  even  was  the  confidence  the  Con- 
gress had  placed  in  them,  they  would  have  deemed  it  a  temerity  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  good  faith  of  two  Englishmen,  in  a  circum- 
stance upon  which  depended  the  safety  of  all.  In  case  of  misfortune, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  persuade  the  multitude  they  had  not 
been  guilty  of  treason,  or,  at  least,  of  negligence,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  duties  ;  suspicions  which  would  have  acted  in  the  most 
fatal  manner  upon  an  army  whose  entire  basis  reposed  on  opinion. 
Besides,  Lee  was  a  man  of  impetuous  character,  and,  perhaps, 
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rather  hated  tyranny  than  loved  liberty.  These  searching  and  dis- 
trustful spirits  were  apprehensive  that  such  a  man,  after  having 
released  them  from  the  tyranny  of  England,  might  attempt,  himself, 
to  usurp  their  liberty.  And  further,  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
war,  once  committed  to  the  hands  of  an  individual.  English  born, 
the  latter  would  be  restricted  to  the  alternative,  of  abandoning  the 
colonies,  by  a  horrible  treason,  to  the  absolute  power  of  England,  or 
of  conducting  them  to  a  state  of  perfect  independence.  And  the 
American  chiefs,  though  they  detested  the  first  of  these  conditions, 
were  not  willing  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  a 
discretion,  with  regard  to  the  second.  It  was  the  same  consideration 
which  determined  the  Congress -against  appointing  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  provinces  of  New  England,  such  as  Putnam  or  Ward,  who 
then  commanded  the  army  of  the  siege,  and  who  had  recently 
demonstrated  such  signal  valor  and  ability,  in  all  the  actions  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Both  had  declared  them- 
selves too  openly  in  favor  of  independence  ;  the  Congress  desired, 
indeed,  to  procure  it,  but  withal,  in  a  propitious  time.  Nor  should  it 
escape  mention,  that  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  were  reproached 
with  a  too  partial  patriotism  ;  showing  themselves  rather  the  men  of 
their  province  than  Americans.  The  provinces  of  the  middle  and  of 
the  south  betrayed  suspicions  ;  they  would  have  seen  with  evil  eye, 
the  cause  of  America  confided  to  the  hands  of  an  individual  who 
might  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  certain  local  prepossessions, 
at  a  time  in  which  all  desires  and  all  interests  ought  to  be  common. 
There  occurred  also  another  reflection,  no  less  just;  that  the  office 
of  Ceneralissimo  ought  only  to  be  conferred  upon  a  personage,  who, 
in  the  value  of  his  estate,  should  offer  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  his 
fidelity,  as  well  in  conforming  himself  to  the  instructions  of  Congress, 
as  in  abstaining  from  all  violation  of  private  property. 

It  was  too  well  known  that  military  chiefs,  when  they  are  not 
softened  and  restrained  by  the  principles  of  a  liberal  education,  make 
no  scruple  to  glut  their  greedy  passions,  and  lay  their  hands  very 
freely,  not  only  upon  the  effects  of  the  enemy,  but  even  upon  those 
of  their  allies  and  of  their  own  fellow-citizens  ;  a  disorder  which  has 
always  been  the  scourge,  and  often  the  ruin  of  armies. 

Accordingly,  after  having  maturely  weighed  these  various  consi- 
derations, the  Congress  proceeded,  on  the  15th  of  June,  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Generalissimo,  by  the  way  of  ballot ;  the  votes,  upon 
scrutiny,  were  found  all  in  favor  of  George  Washington,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Virginia.  The  delegates  of  Massachusetts  would 
have  wished  to  vote  for  one  of  theirs  :  but  seeing  their  votes  would 
be  lost,  they  adhered  to  the  others,  and  rendered  the  choice  unani- 
mous. Washington  was  present  ;  he  rose,  and  said  ;  that  he  returned 
his  most  cordial  thanks  to  the  Congress,  for  the  honor  they  had  con-" 
ferred  upon  him  ;  but  that  he  much  doubted  his  abilities  were  not. 
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equal  to  so  extensive  and  important  a  trust ;  that,  however,  he  would 
not  shrink  from  the  task  imposed  for  the  service  of  the  country,  since, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  and  without  regard  for  the  inferiority  of 
his  merit,  it  had  placed  in  him  so  great  confidence  ;  he  prayed  only, 
that  in  case  any  unlucky  event  should  happen,  unfavorable  to  his 
reputation,  it  might  be  remembered,  that  he  had  declared  on  that 
day,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  he  did  not  think  himself  equal  to  the 
command  he  was  honored  with.  He  assured  the  Congress,  that  as 
no  pecuniary  consideration  had  induced  him  to  abandon  his  domestic 
ease  and  happiness,  to  enter  this  arduous  career,  he  did  not  wish  any 
profit  from  it ;  that  pay  he  would  not  accept,  of  any  sort. 

Colonel  Washington,  for  such  was  his  rank  before  his  election,  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  prudent  commander,  in  the 
late  wars  against  the  Indians,  and  against  the  French  ;  but  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  he  had  retired  to  private  life,  and  no  longer  exercised 
the  military  profession.  It  is  not,  therefore,  extraordinary,  that  many 
should  have  thought  him  unable  to  sustain  the  burthen  of  so  fierce  a 
war.  But,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  having  full  confi- 
dence in  his  talents  and  his  courage,  the  Americans  had  no  hesitation 
in  raising  him  to  this  high  dignity.  He  was  not  only  born  in  America, 
but  he  there  had  also  received  his  education,  and  there  had  made  a 
continual  residence.  He  was  modest,  reserved,  and  naturally  an 
enemy  to  all  ambition  ;  a  quality  most  of  all  esteemed  by  this  dis- 
trustful and  jealous  people.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
the  general  esteem  due  to  his  worth  and  virtue.  He  was  especially 
considered  for  his  prudence,  and  a  character  of  singular  energy  and 
firmness.  It  was  generally  thought,  that  he  did  not  aim  at  independ- 
ence, but  merely  desired  an  honorable  arrangement  with  England. 
This  opinion  of  his,  well  corresponded  with  the  intentions  of  the 
principal  representatives,  who  had  no  objection  to  advancing  towards 
independence,  but  were  not  yet  prepared  to  discover  themselves. 
They  expected  to  be  able  so  to  manage  affairs,  that  one  day  this 
great  measure  would  become  a  necessity,  and  that  Washington  him- 
self, when  he  should  have  got  warm  in  the  career,  would  easily  allow 
himself  to  be  induced,  by  the  honor  of  rank,  the  force  of  things,  or 
the  voice  of  glory,  to  proceed  with  a  firm  step,  even  though  instead 
of  the  revocation  of  the  oppressive  laws,  the  object  of  his  efforts 
should  become  total  independence.  Thus  in  the  person  of  this 
general,  who  was  then  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  and  already  far  from 
the  illusions  of  youth,  were  found  united  all  the  qualifications  wished 
for  by  those  who  had  the  direction  of  affairs.  Wherefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  election  gave  displeasure  to  none,  and  was  even 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  greater  number. 

Having  given  a  chief  to  the  Union,  the  Congress,  to  demonstrate 
how  much  they  promised  themselves  from  his  fidelity  and  virtues, 
resolved  unanimously,  that  they  would  adhere  to,  maintain,  and  assist 
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him,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  preserve  and  uphold  American 
liberty.  Then,  wishing  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  army,  other 
experienced  officers,  who  might  second  Washington,  they  appointed 
Arternas  Ward,  first  major-general ;  Charles  Lee,  second  major- 
general  ;  and  Philip  Schuyler,  third  major-general;  Horatio  Gates 
was  named  adjutant-general.  A  few  days  after,  they  created  the 
eight  brigadier-generals  following  ;  Sclh  Pomeroy,  William  Heath, 
and  John  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Richard  Montgomery,  of  New 
York  ;  David  Wooster  and  Joseph  Spencer,  of  Connecticut ;  John 
Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Rhode 
Island.  If  any  thing  demonstrated  the  excellent  discernment  of 
Congress,  it  was,  doubtless,  the  choice  of  the  first  generals ;  all  con- 
ducted themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  as  intrepid  soldiers,  and 
faithful  guardians  of  American  liberty. 

Immediately  on  being  invested  with  the  supreme  command,  Wash- 
ington repaired  to  the  camp,  at  Boston  ;  he  Was  accompanied  by 
general  Lee.  He  was  received,  wherever  he  passed,  with  the  great- 
est honors  ;  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  formed  themselves  in 
company  to  serve  him  as  an  escort.  The  congresses  of  New  York, 
and  of  Massachusetts,  went  to  compliment  him,  and  testify  the  joy 
his  election  had  given  them.  He  answered  them  with  suavity  and 
modesty ;  they  might  be  assured  that  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  efforts, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  companions,  would  be  directed  towards  the 
reestablishment  of  an  honorable  intelligence  between  the  colonies 
and  the  parent  state  ;  that  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  fatal  hostilities, 
in  assuming  the  character  of  warriors,  they  had  not  laid  aside  that  of 
citizens  ;  and,  nothing  could  afford  them  a  gratification  so  sincere,  as 
for  the  moment  to  arrive,  when,  the  rights  of  America  secured,  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  a  private  condition,  in  the  midst  of 
a  free,  peaceful,  and  happy  country. 

The  general,  having  made  the  review  of  the  army,  found,  exclu- 
sively of  an  almost  useless  multitude,  only  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  in  a  condition  for  service  ;  and  these  had  to  defend  a 
line  of  more  than  twelve  miles.  The  new  generals  arrived  at  the 
camp  most  opportunely  ;  for  the  discipline  of  the  army,  having  fallen, 
as  it  were  into  desuetude,  it  was  urgently  necessary  to  introduce  a 
reform.  The  officers  had  no  emulation ;  the  soldiers  scarcely 
observed  the  regulations,  and  neglected  all  care  of  cleanliness. 
And,  being  mostly  drawn  from  New  England,  they  manifested  a 
refractory  spirit,  impatient  of  all  subordinancy. 

The  generals  of  Congress,  but  not  without  the  most  painful  efforts, 
succeeded  in  repairing  these  disorders.  General  Gates,  who  was 
profoundly  versed  in  all  the  details  of  military  organisation,  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  to  this  salutary  work.  The  soldiers 
became  gradually  accustomed  to  obedience  ;  the  regulations  were 
observed  ;  each  began  to  know  his  duly ;  and,  at  length,  instead  of 
vol.  i.  26 
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a  mass  of  irregular  militia,  the  camp  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
properly  disciplined  army.  Ii  was  divided  into  three  corps  ;  the 
right,  under  the  command  of  Ward,  occupied  Roxbury  ;  the  left, 
conducted  by  Lee,  defended  Prospect  Hill;  and  the  centre,  which 
comprehended  a  select  corps,  destined  for  reserve,  was  stationed  at 
Cambridge,  where  Washington  himself  had  established  his  head- 
quarters. The  circumvallation  was  fortified  by  so  great  a  number  of 
redoubts,  and  supplied  with  so  formidable  an  artillery,  that  it  had 
become  impossible  for  the  besieged  to  assault  Cambridge,  and  spread 
themselves  in  the  open  country.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  they  had 
lost  a  great  many  men,  as  well  upon  the  field  of  battle,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds  and  disease. 

But  the  American  army  was  near  wanting  a  most  essential  article  ; 
the  inventory  of  powder  deposited  at  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  other 
places  of  the  vicinity,  represented  a  public  stock  of  only  ninety  bar- 
rels. It  was  known  also,  that  there  existed  but  thirty-six  in  the 
magazines  of  Massachusetts.  Though  to  this  quantity  had  been 
added  all  that  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  could 
furnish,  the  whole  would  have  fallen  short  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ; 
which  allowed  but  nine  charges  a  man.  In  this  scarcity  and  danger, 
the  army  remained  more  than  fifteen  days;  and,  if  the  English  had 
attacked  during  the  time,  they  might  easily  have  forced  the  lines, 
and  raised  the  siege.  At  length,  by  the  exertions  of  the  committee 
of  New  Jersey  a  few  tons  of  powder  arrived  at  the  camp,  which 
supplied,  for  the  moment,  the  necessities  of  the  army,  and  averted 
the  evils  that  were  feared. 

There  remained,  also,  an  important  part  to  be  organised  in  the 
American  army  ;  it  had,  as  yet,  no  special  corps  of  riflemen,  which, 
however,  were  extremely  essential  for  sudden  and  desultory  opera- 
tions ;  for  maintaining  discipline  in  the  camp ;  and  for  protecting  the 
arrival  of  recruits,  of  ammunition,  and  of  provisions.  It  was  neces- 
sary, withal,  to  consider,  that  if  the  war,  as  it  was  probable,  after  the 
arrival  of  reenforcements  from  England,  should  be  established  in  the 
open  country,  light  troops  became  absolutely  indispensable,  in  such  a 
country  as  America,  broken  incessantly  by  ravines  and  waters,  and 
obstructed  by  forests,  hedges,  mountains,  and  almost  impracticable 
defiles.  Accordingly,  the  Congress  resolved  that  there  should  be 
raised,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  ; 
who,  the  moment  the  companies  should  be  formed,  were  to  com- 
mence their  march  towards  the  camp  of  Boston,  where  they  were 
destined  for  the  service  of  light  infantry.  At  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Breed's  Hill,  the  Congress  decreed  that  two  companies  more 
should  be  levied  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  they  should  all  be  united 
in  a  single  battalion,  to  be  commanded  by  such  officers  as  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  or  Congress  might  appoint.  These  companies  of 
riflemen  arrived  at  the  camp  about  the  commencement  of  August; 
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they  formed  a  corps  of  not  far  from  fourteen  hundred  men,  light 
clothed,  and  armed,  for  the  most  part,  with  rifles  of  great  projectile 
power. 

While  the  American  army  that  besieged  Boston  was  thus  daily 
reenforced,  and  furnished  with  all  articles  of  immediate  necessity, 
the  Congress  employed  themselves  with  extreme  activity  in  taking 
such  measures  as  they  thought  best  calculated  to  keep  on  foot  the 
troops  already  assembled  ;  and  even  to  augment  and  equip  them 
more  completely  in  case  of  need.  Accordingly,  it  was  recommended 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  that  all  the  colonies  should  put  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  defence,  and  provide  themselves  with  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  men,  of  arms,  and  of  munitions;  and,  especially, 
that  they  should  make  diligent  search  for  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and 
collect  all  they  could  find  of  these  articles,  without  delay.  An  exact 
scrutiny  was  therefore  commenced,  in  the  cellars  and  in  the  stables, 
in  pursuit  of  materials  so  essential  to  modern  war.  In  every  part, 
manufactures  of  gunpowder,  and  founderies  of  cannon,  were  seen 
rising  ;  every  place  resounded  with  the  preparations  of  war.  The 
provincial  assemblies  and  conventions  seconded  admirably  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Congress  ;  and  the  people  obeyed,  with  incredible 
promptitude,  the  orders  of  these  various  authorities. 

The  Congress,  having  perceived  that  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Ame- 
rica at  length  prevailed  over  local  partialities,  and  over  the  jealousy 
of  power,  in  the  provincial  assemblies,  took  greater  courage,  and 
resolved  to  introduce  a  general  system,  which  might  serve  to  regulate 
all  the  levies  that  were  about  making  in  each  province.  They  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  extreme  utility  of  uniformity,  in  whatever  relates 
to  war,  as  the  means  of  directing  all  minds  towards  the  same  object* 
and  of  preventing  dissentions.  They  passed,  therefore,  a  resolution, 
by  which  it  was  recommended,  and  their  recommendations  at  this 
epoch  were  received  and  executed  as  laws,  that  all  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  in  each  colony,  from  sixteen  years  to  fifty,  should  form  them- 
selves into  regular  companies  ;  that  they  should  furnish  themselves 
with  arms,  and  should  exercise  in  wielding  them  ;  that  the  companies 
should  organise  themselves  into  battalions,  upon  the  footing  of  ha- 
bitual defence  ;  and,  finally,  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  militia,  in  every 
colony,  should  be  selected  to  serve  as  minute  men,  always  ready  to 
march  wherever  their  presence  might  be  necessary.  Those  who, 
from  their  religious  opinions,  could  not  bear  arms,  were  invited  to 
come  to  the  succour  of  their  country,  at  least  with  all  the  other  means 
in  their  power.  The  military  pay  was  regulated  after  the  rate  of 
twenty  dollars  a  month  to  captains,  thirteen  to  lieutenants  and  en- 
signs, eight  to  sergeants  and  corporals,  six  to  mere  soldiers.  The 
Congress  also  recommended,  that  each  province  should  appoint  a 
committee  of  safety,  to  superintend  and  direct  all  those  things  that 
might  concern  the  public  security,  during  the  recess  01  the  assem- 
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blies  or  conventions.  Also,  that  they  should  make  such  provision  as 
they  might  judge  expedient,  by  armed  vessels  or  otherwise,  for  the 
protection  of  their  coasts  and  navigation  against  all  insults  from 
enemy  ships. 

The  intentions  of  Congress  were  fulfilled,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  ;  but  no  where  with  more  ardor  than  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
militia  of  this  city  were  divided  into  three  battalions  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  each,  with  an  artillery  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  It  comprehended,  besides,  a  troop  of 
light  horse,  and  a  few  companies  of  light  infantry,  riflemen,  and 
pioneers.  This  corps  assembled  often  ;  and,  exhibiting  the  sem- 
blance of  battle,  manoeuvred  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  thronged  to  the  spectacle  from  all  parts.  The 
dexterity  and  precision  of  the  movements  excited  a  general  surprise 
and  joy.  There  were,  at  least,  eight  thousand  men,  of  these  excel- 
lent troops,  and  in  their  ranks  were  seen  a  great  number  of  persons 
distinguished  for  their  education  and  condition.  The  same  thing 
was  done  in  the  country  towns  of  Pennsylvania.  It  appeared  that 
the  number  of  all  the  men  who  had  taken  arms  therein,  and  exercised 
themselves  in  handling  them,  amounted  to  upwards  of  sixty  thousand. 
So  active,  this  year,  was  the  zeal  of  the  colonists  for  their  cause, 
that  even  a  great  number  of  Quakers,  however  their  religious  opi- 
nions forbid  them  to  take  arms,  and  to  shed  human  blood,  and  not- 
withstanding their  discipline  is  all  of  patience  and  of  submission, 
allowing  themselves  to  be  transported  by  the  general  ardor,  also 
joined  the  companies  of  the  Philadelphians.  They  said,  that 
although  their  religion  prohibited  them  from  bearing  arms  in  favor  of 
a  cause  the  object  of  which  should  be  either  ambition,  cupidity,  or 
revenge,  they  might,  nevertheless,  undertake  the  defence  of  national 
rights  and  liberty.  Thus  there  exist  no  opinions,  however  rigorous, 
but  what  find  evasions — no  minds,  however  pacific,  but  kindle  in 
great  political  convulsions. 

A  spectacle,  no  less  extraordinary,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  ;  whether  it  was  reality,  or  merely  an 
artifice,  with  a  view  of  exciting  others.  The  German  emigrants 
who  inhabited  the  city,  were  almost  all  very  aged,  and  had  seen 
service  in  Europe.  At  the  name  of  liberty,  they  also  were  fired  ; 
and,  what  was  little  to  have  been  expected  from  their  years  and 
decrepitude,  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  which  was  called  the 
Old  Men's  Company  ;  resuming  the  profession  of  arms,  which  they 
had  already  relinquished  so  long,  they  resolved  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
common  defence.  The  oldest  of  all  was  elected  captain,  and  his 
age  wanted  not  much  of  a  century  of  years.  Instead  of  a  cockade 
in  their  hats,  they  wore  a  black  crape,  to  denote  their  concern  at 
those  unfortunate  causes  that  compelled  them,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
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to  take  up  arms,  in  order  to  defend  the  liberty  of  a  country  which 
had  afforded  them  a  retreat  from  the  oppression  which  had  forced 
them  to  abandon  their  own. 

Even  the  women  became  desirous  to  signalise  their  zeal  in 
defence  of  country.  In  the  county  of  Bristol,*  they  resolved  to 
raise  a  regiment,  at  their  own  cost ;  to  equip  it  entirely,  and  even  to 
arm  such  as  were  unable  to  afford  that  expense  of  themselves.  With 
their  own  hands  they  embroidered  the  colors  with  mottos  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances.  The  gentlewoman  who  presented  them  to 
the  regiment,  made  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  public  affairs.  She 
earnestly  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  be  faithful,  and  never  to  desert  the 
banners  of  the  American  ladies. 

All  these  things,  though  of  little  importance  in  themselves,  served, 
however,  admirably  to  inflame  the  minds,  and  render  them  invincibly 
resolute.  The  public  papers  contributed  incessantly  to  the  same 
end,  by  a  multitude  of  harangues,  of  examples,  and  of  news.  The 
battles  of  Lexington  and  of  Breed's  Hill,  were  the  subjects  upon 
which  the  American  writers  chiefly  delighted  to  exercise  their 
talents.  Every  circumstance,  all  the  minutest  details  of  these  engage- 
ments, were  accurately  described  ;  and  those  who  had  lost  life  in 
them,  were  commemorated  with  exalted  praises.  But  doctor  War- 
ren, especially,  was  the  object  of  the  most  touching  regrets,  of  the 
most  unaffected  homage.  They  called  him  the  Hampden  of  their 
age  ;  they  proposed  him  as  a  model  of  imitation,  to  all  who,  like 
him,  were  ready  to  devote  themselves  for  the  public.  The  eulogium 
published  in  the  papers  of  Philadelphia,  was  particularly  pathetic, 
and  calculated  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude ; 

1  What  spectacle  more  noble,'  said  the  encomium,  4  than  this,  of  a 
hero  who  has  given  his  life  for  the  safety  of  country  !  Approach, 
cruel  ministers,  and  contemplate  the  fruits  of  your  sanguinary  edicts. 
What  reparation  can  you  offer  to  his  children  for  the  loss  of  such  a 
father,  to  the  king  for  that  of  so  good  a  subject,  to  the  country  for 
that  of  so  devoted  a  citizen  ?  Send  hither  your  satellites  ;  come, 
feast  your  vindictive  rage  ;  the  most  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants  is 
no  more.  We  conjure  you  respect  these  his  honored  remains. 
Have  compassion  on  the  fate  of  a  mother  overwhelmed  with  despair 
and  with  age.  Of  him,  nothing  is  left  that  you  can  still  fear.  His 
eloquence  is  mute  ;  his  arms  are  fallen  from  his  hand  ;  then  lay 
down  yours  ;  what  more  have  you  to  perpetrate,  barbarians  that 
you  are  .?  But,  while  the  name  of  American  liberty  shall  live,  that  of 
Warren  will  fire  our  breasts,  and  animate  our  arms,  against  the  pest 
of  standing  armies. 

'Approach,  senators  of  America  !  Come,  and  deliberate  here, 
upon  the  interests  of  the  united  colonies.    Listen  to  the  voice  of  this 
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illustrious  citizen  ;  he  entreats,  he  exhorts,  he  implores  you  not  to 
disturb  his  present  felicity  with  the  doubt  that  he  perhaps  has  sacri- 
ficed his  life  for  a  people  of  slaves. 

'  Come  hither,  ye  soldiers,  ye  champions  of  American  liberty,  and 
contemplate  a  spectacle  which  should  inflame  your  generous  hearts 
with  even  a  new  motive  to  glory.  Remember,  his  shade  still  hovers 
unexpiated  among  us.  Ten  thousand  ministerial  soldiers  would  not 
suffice  to  compensate  his  death.  Let  ancient  ties  be  no  restraint ; 
foes  of  liberty  are  no  longer  the  brethren  of  freemen.  Give  edge  to 
your  arms,  and  lay  them  not  down  till  tyranny  be  expelled  from  the 
British  empire  ;  or  America,  at  least,  become  the  real  seat  of  liberty 
and  happiness. 

'  Approach  ye  also,  American  fathers  and  American  mothers  ; 
come  hither,  and  contemplate  the  first  fruits  of  tyranny  ;  behold  your 
friend,  the  defender  of  your  liberty,  the  honor,  the  hope  of  your 
country  ;  see  this  illustrious  hero,  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bathed 
in  his  own  blood.  But  let  not  your  grief,  let  not  your  tears  be  steril. 
Go,  hasten  to  your  homes,  and  there  teach  your  children  to  detest 
the  deeds  of  tyranny  ;  lay  before  them  the  horrid  scene  you  have 
beheld  ;  let  their  hair  stand  on  end  ;  let  their  eyes  sparkle  with 
fire  ;  let  resentment  kindle  every  feature  ;  let  their  lips  vent  threats 
and  indignation  ;  then — then — put  arms  into  their  hands,  send  them 
to  battle,  and  let  your  last  injunction  be,  to  return  victorious,  or  to 
die,  like  Warren,  in  the  arms  of  liberty  and  of  glory  ! 

'And  ye  generations  of  the  future,  you  will  often  look  back  to  this 
memorable  epoch.  You  will  transfer  the  names  of  traitors  and  of 
rebels  from  the  faithful  people  of  America,  to  those  who  have  merit- 
ed them.  Your  eyes  will  penetrate  all  the  iniquity  of  this  scheme 
of  despotism,  recently  plotted  by  the  British  government.  You  will 
see  good  kings  misled  by  perfidious  ministers,  and  virtuous  ministers 
by  perfidious  kings.  You  will  perceive  that  if  at  first  the  sovereigns 
of  Great  Britain  shed  tears  in  commanding  their  subjects  to  accept 
atrocious  laws,  they  soon  gave  themselves  up  to  joy  in  the  midst  of 
murder,  expecting  to  see  a  whole  continent  drenched  in  the  blood 
of  freemen.  O,  save  the  human  race  from  the  last  outrages,  and 
render  a  noble  justice  to  the  American  colonies.  Recall  to  life  the 
ancient  Roman  and  British  eloquence  ;  and  be  not  niggardly  of 
merited  praises  towards  those  who  have  bequeathed  you  liberty.  It 
costs  us  floods  of  gold  and  of  blood  ;  it  costs  us,  alas  !  the  life  of 
Warren.' 

The  Congress,  wishing  to  uphold  this  disposition  of  minds,  and  to 
render  it,  if  possible,  still  more  ardent  and  pertinacious,  had  recourse 
to  the  power  of  religious  opinions  over  the  human  affections.  At 
their  instigation,  the  synod  of  Philadelphia  and  of  New  York  publish- 
ed a  pastoral  letter,  which  was  read,  to  crowded  congregations,  in 
all  the  churches.    They  affirmed,  that  unwilling  to  be  the  instru- 
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ments  of  discord  and  of  war  between  men  and  brethren,  they  had 
hitherto  observed  a  scrupulous  silence  ;  but  things  were  now  come 
to  such  a  height,  that  they  were  resolved  to  manifest  their  senti- 
ments ;  that  they  exhorted  the  people,  therefore,  to  go  foith  as 
champions  in  their  country's  cause  ;  and  to  be  persuaded,  that  in  so 
doing,  they  would  march  in  the  ways  of  the  Master  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  and  find,  in  battle,  either  victory  or  inevitable  death.  The 
letter  concluded  with  certain  moral  considerations  and  precepts,  well 
adapted  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  these  religious  minds,  and  to  satisfy 
them  that  the  cause  of  America  was  the  cause  of  God.  It  was 
recommended  to  the  soldiers  to  approve  themselves  humane  and 
merciful ;  and  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  to  humble  themselves,  to  fast, 
to  pray,  and  to  implore  the  divine  assistance,  in  this  day  of  trouble 
and  of  peril.  The  Congress  recommended  that  the  20th  of  July 
should  be  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting,  in  all  the  colonies  ;  which  was 
religiously  observed,  but  more  solemnly  at  Philadelphia  than  else- 
where. The  Congress  attended  the  divine  services  in  a  body  ; 
and  discourses  adapted  to  the  occasion,  were  pronounced  in  the 
church. 

On  the  same  day,  as  the  Congress  were  about  to  enter  the  temple, 
the  most  agreeable  despatches  were  received  from  Georgia.  They 
announced  that  this  province  had  joined  the  confederation,  and 
appointed  five  delegates  for  its  representation  in  Congress.  This 
news  was  accepted  by  all  as  a  happy  augury  ;  and  the  joy  which  its 
importance  excited,  was  heightened  in  consideration  of  the  moment 
at  which  the  government  and  people  were  apprised  of  it.  The 
loyalists  had  long  prevailed  in  this  colony  ;  and  thus  it  had  hitherto 
continued  in  a  state  of  immobility,  and  apparent  neutrality.  But  the 
extremity  to  which  affairs  were  come,  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
of  Breed's  Hill,  the  cruelties,  real  or  supposed,  committed  by  the 
royal  troops,  the  probabilities  of  the  success  of  the  war  in  favor  of 
the  Americans,  the  union  and  concord  of  the  other  colonies,  and  the 
efficacious  movements  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  among  whom  Dr. 
Zubly  distinguished  himself  especially,  were  at  length  the  cause  that 
a  provincial  convention  adhered  to  all  the  resolutions  of  the  general 
Congress,  and  took  several  very  energetic  measures  against  England  ; 
either  as  a  compensation  for  their  former  coldness,  or  that  the 
patriots,  heretofore  repressed,  were  thus  animated  with  greater  fury. 
They  declared,  that  the  exception  made  of  Georgia,  in  the  acts  of 
parliament  against  America,  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  an 
injury  than  a  favor,  since  this  exemption  was  only  an  artifice  to 
separate  them  from  their  brethren.  They  resolved,  also,  that  they 
would  admit  no  merchandise  which  should  have  been  shipped  in 
England,  after  the  1st  of  July;  and  that,  dating  from  the  10th  of 
September,  none  should  be  exported  from  Georgia  for  England  ; 
and,  besides,  that  all  commerce  should  cease  with  the  English  islands 
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of  the  West  Indies,  and  with  those  parts  of  the  American  continent 
which  had  not  accepted  the  resolutions  of  Congress.  These  deci- 
sions were  of  great  importance  ;  Georgia  being,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  considerable  provinces,  extremely  fertile  in  grain,  and  prin- 
cipally in  rice.  It  was  determined  also  to  abstain  from  all  superfluity, 
and  to  banish  luxury  ;  to  give  encouragement  to  the  farmers  who 
should  rear  the  most  numerous  flocks.  Nor  was  it  forgotten  to  ad- 
dress a  petition  to  the  king,  very  eloquent,  and  full  of  the  accustomed 
protestations  of  loyalty  ;  which  were  lavished,  perhaps,  the  more 
prodigally,  as  they  were  intended  no  pledges  of  the  reality. 

The  general  Congress  cast  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  province  of 
New  York,  as  well  because  the  loyalists  abounded  there,  as  because 
it  is  naturally  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  strong  in 
naval  forces.  To  obviate  these  dangers,  it  was  ordained,  that  five 
thousand  infantry  should  be  stationed  in  the  environs  of  New  York  ; 
and,  in  order  to  secure  the  soldiers  the  succours  they  might  need,  in 
case  of  wounds  and  sickness,  that  a  hospital  should  be  established, 
with  accommodations  for  the  invalids  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  It  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Church, 
principal  physician  of  the  army. 

Considering,  also,  of  how  great  importance  was  the  prompt  trans- 
mission of  letters,  and  desirous  that  the  service  of  the  post  should  be 
confided  to  zealous  and  faithful  men,  the  Congress  appointed  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  director-general  of  this  establishment.  He  had 
filled  the  same  office  in  England,  for  the  letters  of  America  ;  and 
had  lost  it,  for  having  shown  too  much  attachment  to  the  privileges 
of  the  colonies.  Regular  mails  were  established  upon  the  route 
from  Falmouth,  in  New  England,  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia. 

But,  as  the  Congress  could  not  forget  that  the  principal  sinew  of 
war  is  money,  they  soon  turned  their  attention  to  this  object,  no  less 
important  than  men  and  arms  themselves,  especially  in  a  defensive 
war,  as,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  this,  which  had  broken  out 
in  America,  was  to  be.  In  offensive  wars,  where  the  enemy  is 
assailed  in  his  own  country,  by  ravaging  his  territory,  men  and  arms 
can  obtain  money  with  victory  ;  whereas,  in  a  war  of  defence,  it  is 
money  that  must  procure  men  and  arms.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, however,  it  could  not  be  obtained,  but  with  the  greatest 
difficulties  ;  since  the  only  resources  were  loans  or  taxes.  Both 
presented  not  only  many  obstacles,  but  almost  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. For  several  years,  the  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen 
with  England  had  greatly  diminished  the  quantity  of  specie  that 
circulated  in  the  colonies.  The  provinces  of  New  England  had 
always  been  rather  sparingly  supplied  with  it ;  and  the  prohibitory 
acts  of  parliament,  of  the  last  ten  years,  had  excessively  attenuated 
this  slender  mass.  In  the  southern  provinces,  though,  from  the 
fertility  of  their  lands,  the  most  opulent,  this  scarcity  of  coin  was  still 
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increased,  not  only  by  ihe  above  mentioned  causes,  but  also  by  a 
numerous  importation  of  negroes,  which  had  taken  place  within  the 
few  last  years.  To  draw  money  from  these  provinces,  by  way  of 
loans  or  taxes,  would  have  been  an  imprudent  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion, or  rather  a  thing  impracticable,  at  least  in  the  quantity  exacted 
by  the  wants  of  the  state.  It  should  be  added,  as  to  loans,  that 
whether  the  rich  should  furnish  their  money  or  not,  they  could 
always,  however,  lend  their  credit  ;  and  the  employment  of  the 
second  means  offered  more  advantages  than  the  first  ;  for,  if  the 
wealthy  could  aid  the  state  with  their  funds  and  their  credit  at  the 
same  time,  men  of  moderate  or  narrow  fortune  had  not  the  same 
faculty  ;  thus  partial  loans  of  money  could  not  have  been  effected  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  a  partial  loan  of  credit  might  be  used,  which, 
though  made  collectively,  in  the  name  of  all,  would  in  fact  be  sup- 
ported partially,  in  general  opinion,  by  the  powerful  means  of  the 
rich.  In  respect  to  taxes,  this  way  offered  only  inconveniences  ; 
the  people  of  the  colonies  being  little  accustomed  to  assessments, 
this  sudden  stroke  at  their  property,  in  the  outset,  would  infallibly 
have  produced  the  most  pernicious  effects.  The  people  inflamed 
for  a  common  cause  more  willingly  make  the  sacrifice  of  their  exist- 
ence than  of  their  property  ;  because  to  the  first  of  these  sacrifices 
is  annexed  a  glory  which  is  foreign  to  the  other,  and  that  honor  is 
more  frequently  found  among  the  brave  than  among  the  rich.  Hence 
the  Congress  found  themselves  placed,  with  respect  to  this  business, 
in  a  situation  of  singular  difficulty.  This  will  easily  be  conceived, 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  could  indeed  recommend,  but  not 
command  ;  and  that  the  obedience  of  the  people  was  more  voluntary 
than  constrained.  It  was  much  to  be  feared  they  would  refuse  it,  if 
it  were  attempted  to  subject  them  to  contributions. 

It  was  also  greatly  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, extremely  jealous  of  the  right  of  establishing  public  burthens, 
would  consent  with  repugnance,  if  not  absolutely  refuse,  that  the 
Congress  should  assume  the  power  of  taxation.  How,  besides, 
could  the  latter  hope  to  assess  the  tax  in  a  just  proportion,  with 
respect  to  each  colony,  when  their  means,  founded,  in  great  part, 
upon  commerce,  and  consequently  subject  to  all  the  variations  result- 
ing from  the  disturbances,  could  not  be  appreciated  upon  any  certain 
principle  ?  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  undertake  this  operation, 
without  basis,  and  without  rule  ;  and  even  the  semblance  of  partial- 
ity, however  imaginary,  would  have  sufficed  to  excite  general  clamors, 
and  the  most  prejudicial  dissentions. 

Such  were  the  shoals  the  Congress  had  to  encounter,  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the  state  and 
of  war.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  avoid  them,  in  resorting  to 
loans  of  credit,  by  an  emission  of  bills  which  should  have  for  gua- 
ranty the  faith  of  the  united  colonies.  It  was  hoped  that  the  abun- 
vol.  i.  27 
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dance  of  provisions,  the  ardor  and  unanimity  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  of  the  rich,  for  tho  most  part  favorable  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  would  support  the  public  credit,  and  prevent  a  depreciation 
of  the  bills.  It  seems,  however,  that  what  had  happened  in  the 
northern  provinces,  where  the  paper  money  had  fallen  very  seriously, 
should  have  served  as  an  example  and  a  warning.  Besides,  prudent 
men  plainly  foresaw  that  the  facility  of  the  thing,  and  the  always 
increasing  multiplicity  of  wants,  would  lead  to  the  emission  of  so 
great  a  quantity  of  this  paper,  that  even  its  superabundance  must 
deprive  it  of  much  of  its  value.  Indeed,  could  this  have  been 
doubted,  considering  the  Congress  would  not  have  an  exclusive 
authority  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  that  the  provincial  assemblies 
might  as  freely  exercise  the  same  right  ?  The  cause  of  the  evil  was 
too  evident  for  the  most  prejudicial  consequences  not  to  have  been 
anticipated.  It  was  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  chances  of  war, 
always  uncertain,  might  prove  favorable  to  the  English,  and  open 
them  a  passage  into  the  interior  of  the  provinces  ;  the  inevitable 
result  of  which  would  be,  the  total  ruin  of  credit,  and  the  annihilation 
of  the  bills.  It  is  known  by  experience,  that  in  similar  cases,  the 
distrust  of  the  people  admits  of  no  remedy.  Such  were  the  motives 
of  hesitation  and  of  fear,  which  perplexed  the  minds  of  the  thought- 
ful, relative  to  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit.  But  there  was  no 
room  for  option  ;  and  the  Congress  found  themselves  reduced  to  an 
extremity  so  imperious,  that  any  resource  became  desirable.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  had  no  scruple  in  adopting  the  present,  which,  if  not 
good,  was  at  least  necessary.  They  decreed,  in  the  month  of  June, 
that  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  Spanish  dollars  should  be  issued,  in 
bills  of  credit;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  united  colonies  should  be 
the  guaranty  of  their  redemption.  Some  time  after,  they  made 
another  emission  of  bills,  to  the  value  of  one  million  of  dollars,  in 
bills  of  thirty  dollars  each.  They  were  received,  in  this  first  ardor, 
wTith  universal  promptitude. 

Having  provided  men,  arms,  and  money,  the  Congress  took  into 
consideration  the  means  of  gaining  the  Indian  nations,  respecting 
whose  dispositions  they  were  not  without  a  certain  anxiety.  It  was 
known  that  general  Gage  had  despatched  from  Boston  one  of  his 
emissaries,  named  John  Stuart,  to  the  nation  of  the  Cherokees,  who 
inhabit  the  countries  bordering  upon  South  Carolina  ;  and  that 
general  Carleton,  governor  of  Canada,  had  sent  colonel  Johnson  to 
the  Indians  of  St.  Francis,  and  others  belonging  to  the  Six  Tribes, 
that  were  nearer  to  this  province.  Their  object  was,  to  induce  these 
nations  with  promises,  with  money,  and  with  presents,  to  take  arms 
against  the  colonies  ;  an  expedient  which  could  barely  have  been 
tolerated,  if  every  other  hope  had  been  lost,  and  England  had  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  either  of  employing  the  Indians,  or  of 
receiving  conditions  from  the  Americans.    But  how  is  it  possible  not 
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to  condemn  it,  not  to  view  it  with  abhorrence,  when  other  soldiers, 
and  other  arms,  offered  themselves  from  all  parts  in  abundance,  to 
prosecute  the  war  successfully  against  the  colonies  ?  Posterity 
cannot  fail  to  execrate  the  counsels  of  those  who,  without  the  least 
necessity,  were  capable  of  preferring  the  barbarous  Indians  to  the 
disciplined  troops  of  England.  This  act  of  detestable  ferocity, 
moreover,  turned  at  length  to  the  confusion  of  its  own  authors  ;  but 
the  mind  of  man  is  blind,  his  character  often  cruel,  and  civil  fury 
implacable.  The  Congress,  consequently,  thought  of  opposing,  by 
the  most  efficacious  , means,  these  English  attempts.  In  order  to 
proceed  with  more  method,  they  made  an  ideal  division  of  the 
Indian  tribes  into  as  many  districts  as  there  were  tribes,  and  stationed 
with  each  an  agent,  who,  knowing  the  language,  customs,  and  coun- 
try of  these  savages,  should  observe  their  motions,  satisfy  their 
reasonable  desires,  and  provide  for  their  wants  ;  in  a  word,  these 
emissaries  were  to  neglect  no  means  of  conciliating  the  benevolence 
of  the  Indians,  in  order  that  they  might  give  no  aid  to  the  royal 
arms,  and  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
insinuate,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Congress  had  instructed  its  agents 
to  use  all  their  endeavors  to  engage  the  Indians  on  the  American 
side.  But  this  accusation  appears  to  want  probability  ;  for  it  was 
•evident  that  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  American  terri- 
tory, and  it  was  well  known  that  the  Indians  plunder  and  massacre 
friends  as  well  as  enemies.  Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Americans  could  have  had  the  design  to  sully  with  a  stain  of 
barbarity,  in  the  very  outset,  a  cause  which  they  wished  might  be 
reputed  by  the  universe  both  just  and  holy. 

We  will  not,  however,  omit  to  relate,  that  in  Philadelphia  it  was 
believed,  and  was  announced  as  a  happy  event,  that  the  Mohawk 
Indians,  having  sent  the  belt  to  those  of  Stockbiidge,  which,  with 
these  nations,  was  the  token  of  alliance,  were  ready  to  march  with 
the  colonists  against  the  English.  It  was  in  like  manner  published 
in  Massachusetts,  that  the  Senecas,  another  Indian  nation,  were 
prepared  to  take  arms  in  favor  of  America.  In  addition  to  this,  an 
Indian  chief,  named  Swashan,  accompanied  by  four  other  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  of  St.  Francis,  was  conducted,  in  the  month  of  August,  to 
the  camp  at  Cambridge,  by  a  certain  Reuben  Colburn.  They  came 
to  offer  themselves  as  ready  to  undertake  the  defence  of  American 
liberty  ;  they  were  well  received,  and  pay  was  assigned  them. 
Swashan  boasted  that  he  would,  if  required,  produce  a  good  band 
of  his  people.  He  added,  that  the  Indians  of  Canada,  and  the 
French  themselves,  were  disposed  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  and 
were  ready  to  join  them.  These  reports  were  circulated,  and  gene- 
rally believed.  But,  whatever  were  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the 
Congress  desired  merely  to  maintain  the  savages  in  neutrality.  This 
moderation  did  not  prevent  the  English  from  availing  themselves  of 
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these  first  demonstrations ;  affirming:,  that  they  had  employed  the 
Indians  in  their  army,  because  the  Americans  had  first  endeavored 
to  gain  them  for  auxiliaries. 

The  Congress  having  arranged  the  business  of  the  Indians,  which 
had  caused  them  great  perplexity,  and  imboldened  by  the  affairs  of 
Lexington  and  Breed's  Hill,  they  resolved  to  manifest  the  dignity  of 
their  cause,  and  justify  their  appeal  to  arms,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  ;  in  doing  which,  they  employed  the  style  of 
independent  nations.  They  published  a  declaration,  wherein  they 
recited,  in  a  strain  of  singular  energy,  the  toils,  the  hardships,  the 
perils,  which  had  been  the  portion  of  the  first  colonists,  when  they 
went  to  seek  refuge  in  these  foreign  and  distant  regions ;  their  cares 
to  promote  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  their  establishments ;  their 
compacts  made  with  the  crown  ;  the  advantages  and  wealth  which 
England  had  derived  from  them.  AfteR  having  mentioned  the  long 
fidelity  and  uniform  promptitude  of  the  Americans,  in  coming  to  the 
succour  of  the  mother  country,  they  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  new 
measures  taken  by  the  ministers  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war ; 
and  made  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  laws  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  complaints,  so  often,  and  always  so  fruitlessly,  repeated. 
They  glanced  at  the  iniquitous  conditions  of  accommodation  proposed 
in  parliament  by  lord  North,  insidiously  calculated  to  divide  them,  to 
establish  an  auction  of  taxations,  where  colony  should  bid  against 
colony,  all  uninformed  what  ransom  would  redeem  their  lives.  They 
described  the  hostile  occupation  of  the  city  of  Boston,  by  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  general  Gage ;  the  hostilities  of  Lexington, 
commenced  by  the  royal  soldiers,  and  the  cruelties  committed  in  this 
expedition  ;  the  violation  of  faith  on  the  part  of  this  general,  in  the 
refusal  of  permissions  to  pass  out,  and  by  permissions  more  cruel 
than  refusal,  in  having,  with  barbarous  inhumanity,  separated  wives 
from  their  husbands,  children  from  their  parents,  the  aged  and  sick 
from  their  relations  and  friends,  who  wished  to  attend  and  comfort 
them  ;  the  proprietors  from  their  furniture  and  most  valuable  effects. 
They  related  the  butchery  of  Breed's  Hill,  the  burning  of  Charles- 
town,  the  seizure  of  their  vessels,  the  ravage  of  provisions,  and  the 
menaced  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  things.  The  attempts  of  the 
governor  of  Canada  to  excite  the  ferocious  savages  of  that  province 
against  the  colonists,  were  not  omitted  ;  and  they  accused  the  minis- 
ters of  a  determination  to  inflict  upon  an  innocent  and  unhappy 
country,  the  complicated  calamities  of  fire,  sword,  and  famine ; 

*  We  are  reduced,'  they  exclaimed,  'to  the  alternative  of  choosing 
an  unconditional  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or 
resistance  by  force.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and 
find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Honor,  justice,  and 
humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we 
received  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity 
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have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.    We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  of 
resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that  wretchedness  which  inevita- 
bly awaits  them,  if  we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 
Our  cause  is  just.    Our  union  is  perfect.    Our  resources  are  great; 
and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge,  as  signal  instances  of  the  divine  favor  towards 
us,  that  his  providence  would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this 
severe  controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our  present  strength, 
had  been  previously  exercised  in  warlike  operations,  and  possessed 
of  the  means  of  defending  ourselves.    With  hearts  fortified  with 
these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the 
world,  declare,  that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers 
which  our  beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the 
arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and  perseverance, 
employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  ;  being,  with  one  mind, 
resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves.    Lest  this  decla- 
ration should  disquiet  the  minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow  subjects 
in  any  part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them  that  we  mean  not  to 
dissolve  that  union  which  lias  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between 
us,  and  which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.    Necessity  has  not 
yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate  measure,  or  induced  us  to  excite 
any  other  nation  to  war  against  them.    We  have  not  raised  armies, 
with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great  Britain,  and  esta- 
blishing independent  states.    We  fight  not  for  glory  or  for  conquest. 
We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked 
by  unprovoked  enemies,  without  any  imputation  or  even  suspicion  of 
offence.    They  boast  of  their  privileges  and  civilisation,  and  yet 
proffer  no  milder  conditions,  than  servitude  or  death. 

*  In  our  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birth- 
right, and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it, — for 
the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  industry 
of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually  offered, 
we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down,  when  hostilities 
shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their 
being  renewed  shall  be  removed, — and  not  before. 

4  With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  supreme  and 
impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore 
his  divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great  conflict, 
to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war.' 

This  manifesto,  which  was  generally  received  with  great  eulogium, 
was  subscribed  by  John  Hancock,  who  had  been  elected  president 
of  Congress  in  place  of  Rutledge,  and  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary, Charles  Thomson. 
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The  Congress,  in  this  occurrence  also,  omitted  not  to  employ  the 
means  of  religion.  The  declaration  was  sent  into  every  part  of  the 
continent,  and  read  from  the  pulpits  hy  the  ministers  of  religion, 
with  suitable  exhortations.  In  the  camp  of  Boston  it  was  read  with 
particular  solemnity.  Major-general  Putnam  assembled  his  division 
upon  the  heights  of  Prospect  Hill,  to  hear  it.  It  was  followed  by  a 
prayer  analogous  to  the  occasion  ;  the  general  having  given  the  signal, 
all  the  troops  cried  three  limes,  Amen  ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
artillery  of  the  fort  fired  a  general  salute  ;  the  colors,  recently  sent 
to  general  Putnam,  were  seen  waving,  with  the  usual  motto,  1  An 
appeal  to  Heaven and  this  other,  '  Qui  transulit  sustinet.'  The 
same  ceremony  was  observed  in  the  other  divisions.  The  joy  and 
enthusiasm  were  universal.  At  Cambridge,  the  manifesto  was  read 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
and  of  an  immense  multitude  that  were  assembled  upon  this  occasion. 
There  resulted  from  it,  in  all  minds,  no  little  increase  of  constancy, 
fortified  by  religious  zeal.  All  this  was  done  in  imitation  of  what 
had  been  practised  by  the  patriots  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  It 
seemed  as  if  this  same  war  was  renewed,  in  which  the  Protestant 
religion  served  as  a  motive  or  a  pretext  to  the  defenders  of  liberty, 
or  to  the  promoters  of  anarchy ;  and  the  Catholic  religion,  as  a  title, 
or  a  veil,  to  the  partisans  of  limited  monarchy,  or  to  the  supporters 
of  despotism — so  powerful  is  the  voice  of  religion  over  human  hearts! 
And  such  has  always  been  the  propensity  of  those  who  govern  nations, 
to  profit  by  it !  Hence  religion  itself  sustains  an  incalculable  injury  ; 
hence  that  coldness  towards  it,  which,  to  the  regret  of  prudent  men, 
has  been  observed  at  certain  periods.  The  generality  of  people  have 
discovered  that  politic  men  make  use  of  >  religion  as  an  instrument  to 
arrive  at  their  worldly  ends.  Man,  being  naturally  a  foe  to  restraint, 
and  inordinate  in  his  desires,  instead  of  restricting  himself  within  the 
limits  of  good,  is  too  often  precipitated  into  its  contrary.  Thus  reli- 
gion, which  should  always  be  holy  and  spotless,  too  often  has  favored 
culpable  enterprises,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  people,  and  manifest 
diminution  of  its  own  authority,  and  of  good  habits.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  if  the  semblance  of  religion,  with  which 
the  Americans  endeavored  to  color  their  enterprise,  produced  greater 
unanimity  and  ardor  among  themselves,  it  engendered  also  more 
obstinacy  and  rigor  on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  In  their  contemplation,  state  policy  was  coupled 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  obstacles  which  the  ancient  British 
monarchs  were  forced  to  contend  with  ;  which,  mingled  with  a  cer- 
tain terror,  excited  them  to  greater  bitterness  and  fury. 

The  Congress  having  thus  attempted  to  justify  their  conduct  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  world,  they  employed  their  thoughts  in  protesting 
to  the  English  people,  that  the  intention  of  the  Americans  was  to 
maintain  those  ancient  relations  which  had  been,  and  still  were  their 
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glory,  their  happiness,  and  the  first  of  their  desires.  They  admon- 
ished them,  in  a  grave  and  pathetic  style,  to  remember  the  ancient 
friendships,  the  glorious  and  common  achievements  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  affection  towards  the  heirs  of  their  virtues,  which  had  hitherto 
preserved  their  mutual  connexion.  '  But  when,'  they  added,  '  that 
friendship  is  violated  by  the  grossest  injuries  ;  when  the  pride  of 
ancestry  becomes  our  reproach,  and  we  are  no  otherwise  allied  than 
as  tyrants  and  slaves  ;  when  reduced  to  the  melancholy  alternative 
of  renouncing  your  favor  or  our  freedom  ;  our  choice  cannot  be 
doubtful.'  After  some  lines  upon  their  merits  towards  the  mother 
country,  and  expatiating  upon  the  pernicious  laws,  they  concluded, 
by  saying,  that  victory  would  prove  equally  fatal  to  England  and  to 
America  ;  that  soldiers  who  had  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  bowels 
of  the  Americans,  would  have  as  little  reluctance  to  draw  them  against 
Britons ;  that  they  entreated  heaven  to  avert  from  their  friends, 
brethren  and  countrymen,  for  by  these  names  they  would  still  address 
them,  before  the  remembrance  of  former  kindness  was  obliterated, 
the  destruction  and  ruin  that  threatened  them. 

They  also  drew  up  an  address  to  the  king,  which  commenced 
with  a  recital  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  colonists,  of  their  fide- 
lity towards  the  crown,  and  of  the  calamities  that  now  oppressed 
them.  They  supplicated  his  majesty,  that  he  would  deign  to  inter- 
pose his  authority,  to  procure  them  relief  from  their  present  condition ; 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  direct  some  mode,  by  which  the  united 
applications  of  the  colonists  to  the  throne,  might  be  improved  into  a 
happy  and  permanent  reconciliation.  They  implored  also,  that  arms, 
in  the  meantime,  might  cease  ;  and  that  such  statutes  as  more  imme- 
diately distressed  them,  might  be  repealed  ;  affirming,  that,  having 
done  them  this  justice,  the  king  would  receive  such  proofs  of  the 
good  disposition  of  the  colonists,  as  would  soon  restore  them  to  his 
royal  favor  ;  whilst,  on  their  part,  they  should  neglect  nothing  to  testify 
their  devotion  to  their  sovereign,  and  affection  towards  the  parent 
state. 

The  Congress  had  motives  for  wishing  to  render  the  Irish  nation 
favorable  to  their  cause  ;  a  great  number  of  useful  citizens  annually 
emigrated  from  Ireland  to  America  ;  and  thus,  among  the  soldiers, 
and  even  among  the  American  generals,  were  found  some  Irish. 
They  were  apprehensive  that  the  people  of  Ireland  might  receive 
impressions  unfavorable  to  the  colonists,  in  consequence  of  the  asso- 
ciations against  commerce,  which  were  seriously  prejudicial  to  that 
country.  They  were  not  ignorant,  besides,  that  the  Irish  were,  for 
many  reasons,  dissatisfied  with  the  English  government,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  concessions  which  had  recently  been  made  them, 
no  little  animosity  still  rankled  in  their  minds.  The  Congress  pur- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  this  misunderstanding,  and  to  irritate 
the  wounds  already  festering  in  the  breast  of  the  Irish.    It  would  be 
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difficult  to  prove  this  conduct  strictly  consistent  with  loyalty.  But  the 
war  was  now  commenced,  and  the  Americans  were  disposed  to  use 
all  means  to  carry  it  on  with  advantage  ;  and  none  are  more  sanc- 
tioned by  usage,  than  those  of  feigning  to  desire  peace,  and  of  exciting 
and  exasperating  the  minds  of  the  enemy's  subjects,  against  lawful 
authority.  To  this  intent,  the  Congress  addressed  a  very  eloquent 
letter  to  the  Irish  people.  '  They  were  desirous,'  they  affirmed,  6  as 
injured  and  innocent,  of  possessing  the  good  opinion  of  the  virtuous 
and  humane  ;  however  incredible  it  might  appear,  that,  in  so  enlight- 
ened a  period,  the  leaders  of  a  nation,  which  in  every  age  had  sacri- 
ficed hecatombs  of  her  bravest  patriots  on  the  altar  of  liberty,  should 
attempt  to  establish  an  arbitrary  sway  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
property  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  America  ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  a 
most  deplorable  and  indisputable  truth.'  The  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Breed's  Hill,  the  burning  of  Charlestown,  and  the  imprisonments 
of  Boston,  were  mentioned  in  suitable  terms.  1  Who  can  blame  us,' 
they  added,  1  for  endeavoring  to  restrain  the  progress  of  so  much 
desolation  .?  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  such  a  barbarous  band  ?  We 
have  no  doubt,  with  the  divine  assistance,  of  rising  superior  to  the 
usurpations  of  evil  and  abandoned  ministers.  We  already  anticipate 
the  golden  period,  when  liberty,  with  all  the  gentle  arts  of  peace  and 
humanity,  shall  establish  her  mild  dominion  in  this  western  world,  and 
erect  eternal  monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  virtuous  patriots  and 
martyrs,  who  shall  have  fought,  and  bled,  and  suffered,  in  her  cause. 

*  Accept  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  friendly  dis- 
position you  have  always  shown  towards  us.  We  know  that  you  are 
not  without  your  grievances.  We  sympathise  with  you  in  your  dis- 
tress, and  are  pleased  to  find,  that  the  design  of  subjugating  us,  has 
persuaded  administration  to  dispense  to  Ireland  some  vagrant  rays  of 
ministerial  sunshine.  Even  the  tender  mercies  of  government  have 
long  been  cruel  towards  you.  In  the  rich  pastures  of  Ireland,  many 
hungry  parricides  have  fed  and  grown  strong,  to  labor  in  its  destruc- 
tion. We  hope  the  patient  abiding  of  the  meek  may  not  always  be 
forgotten  ;  and  God  grant  that  the  iniquitous  schemes  of  extirpating 
liberty  from  the  British  empire  may  be  soon  defeated.  We  have 
taken  up  arms  to  defend  it ;  and  with  it,  our  property,  our  honor,  our 
existence ;  all,  in  a  word,  that  is  dearest  to  man  upon  earth.  For 
the  success  of  our  efforts,  we  confide  in  the  good  offices  of  our  fellow 
subjects  beyond  the  Atlantic,  aware  as  they  must  be,  that  they  have 
no  other  favor  to  expect  from  the  same  common  enemy,  than  that  of 
being  last  devoured.' 

With  the  same  view,  the  Congress  wrote  a  letter  to  the  city  of 
London,  to  return  thanks  for  the  part  it  had  taken  in  favor  of  Ame- 
rica ;  a  conduct,  they  said,  which  well  became  the  first  city  in  the 
world,  that,  in  all  ages,  had  approved  itself  the  defender  of  liberty 
and  just  government,  against  lawless  tyranny  and  oppression. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  cares,  the  Congress  had  not  forgotten  how 
important  it  was  to  the  success  of  their  enterprises,  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  Canadians,  in  order  that  they  might  either  make 
common  cause  with  the  Americans,  or,  at  least,  stand  neutral.  They 
knew  that  the  first  letter  had  not  been  without  effect,  and  they  resolv- 
ed to  confirm  it  with  a  second.  The  situation  of  affairs  was  favora- 
ble to  their  hopes  ;  the  act  of  Quebec  had,  in  this  province,  produced 
effects  altogether  contrary  to  those  its  authors  had  anticipated.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  received  it  with  evident  marks  of 
displeasure,  and,  by  all  except  the  nobles,  it  was  considered  tyran- 
nical, and  tending  to  oppression.  And  although  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Canadians,  long  accustomed,  under  the  French,  to  a 
more  rigid  rein,  should  be  as  much  inclined  to  resistance  as  the  Eng- 
lish colonists,  habituated  to  live  under  the  laws  of  a  milder  govern- 
ment, yet  there  was  ground  to  hope,  that  from  aversion  to  the  English 
domination,  they  might  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  and 
unite  their  arms  to  those  of  their  neighbors.  It  was  known,  however, 
that  a  part  of  the  Canadians,  and  especially  those  of  Montreal,  and 
other  places  nearer  to  the  colonies,  had  manifested  great  displeasure 
at  the  occupation  by  the  colonists  of  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and 
the  lakes  which  lead  from  the  colonies  to  Canada.  The  Congress 
wished  to  dissipate  entirely  these  suspicions  and  jealousies  ;  but,  what 
was  more  worthy  of  their  consideration,  is,  that  they  had  positive 
intelligence  of  the  exertions  which  the  English  governor  was  conti- 
nually making,  to  dispose  the  Canadians  to  take  arms,  and  march 
under  the  British  banners.  The  agents  of  the  king  spared  neither 
gold  nor  promises,  to  attain  their  object.  General  Carleton,  who  was 
then  governor,  though  of  a  character  naturally  severe,  derived  great 
facility  in  this  point  from  the  extensive  influence  he  enjoyed  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  reputation  he  had  deservedly  acquired,  of  a  good 
chieftain,  a  humane  man,  and  an  upright  citizen.  It  was  known,  that 
he  was  arrived  in  the  province  with  very  ample  powers.  He  could 
appoint  or  dismiss,  at  will,  all  the  members  of  the  council ;  compel 
as  many  Canadian  subjects  as  he  should  see  fit,  to  march  against 
whatever  enemy  he  might  deem  it  expedient  to  combat  ;  construct 
forts  and  dismantle  them  ;  in  a  word,  take  all  the  measures  he  might 
think  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  province.  He  was,  besides, 
not  a  man  to  hesitate  how  to  exercise  the  authority  which  had  been 
Confided  to  him.  He  had  already  made  use  of  it,  in  proclaiming  that 
the  Canadians  who  should  present  themselves,  should  be  received  as 
volunteers,  into  the  king's  pay,  and  formed  into  a  regiment.  The 
Americans  had  learned,  besides,  that  the  government  had  resolved 
to  expedite,  for  Canada,  fifteen  thousand  muskets,  in  order  to  arm  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  country.  All  announced,  that  it  was  intended 
to  assemble  a  strong  force,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  colonies  in 
the  rear,  and  of  cooperating  with  general  Gage.  Lord  North  him- 
vol.  i.  28 
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self,  in  his  discourse  to  parliament,  had  intimated  that  such  was  the 
design  of  the  government.    The  moment  was  critical ;  and,  without 
a  prompt  remedy,  it  was  to  be  feared  the  Canadians  would  take  their 
resolution  to  act  against  the  colonies.    The  Congress,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  address  them  a  letter,  entitling  it,  '  To  the  oppressed  Inha- 
bitants of  Canada?    It  was  strong  in  thoughts,  expressed  in  a  style 
as  elegant  as  it  was  spirited.    They  reminded  the  Canadians,  that,  by 
their  late  address,  they  had  already  apprised  them  of  the  designs  in 
agitation  to  extirpate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  America  ;  they  had 
now  to  condole  with  them  most  sincerely,  that  these  schemes  were 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution  ;  or  rather,  that,  by  the  new  form 
of  government  given  to  the  province  of  Canada,  were  already  intro- 
duced ;  that  thus  its  inhabitants,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  were 
made  slaves  ;  that  thus  they  had  nothing  they  could  any  longer  call 
their  own  ;  that  all  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  industry  might  be 
taken  from  them,  whenever  an  avaricious  governor  and  a  rapacious 
council  might  incline  to  demand  them  ;  that  they  were  liable  to  be 
transported  into  foreign  countries,  to  fight  battles  in  which  they  had  no 
interest ;  that  the  enjoyment  of  their  very  religion  depended  on  a 
legislature  in  which  they  had  no  share  ;  that  their  priests  were  expos- 
ed to  expulsion,  banishment,  and  ruin,  whenever  their  wealth  and 
possessions  should  furnish  sufficient  temptations  ;  that  they  could  not 
be  sure  that  a  virtuous  prince  would  always  fill  the  throne  ;  and, 
should  a  wicked  or  a  careless  king  concur  with  a  wicked  ministry,  in 
extracting  the  treasure  and  strength  of  their  country,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  to  what  variety,  and  to  what  extremes  of  wretchedness 
they  might,  under  the  present  establishment,  be  reduced  ;  that  the 
Americans  knew  full  well  that  every  exertion  was  made,  that  every 
artifice  was  employed,  to  arm  their  brethren  of  Canada  against  them; 
but  should  they,  by  complying  in  this  instance,  assent  to  their  new 
establishment,  and  a  war  break  out  with  France,  let  them  recollect, 
their  wealth  and  their  sons  might  be  sent  to  perish  in  expeditions 
against  the  French  Islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  that  as  to  the  colo- 
nists, they  were  determined  to  live  free  or  not  at  all ;  that  they  were 
the  friends,  and  not  the  enemies,  of  the  Canadians  ;  that  the  taking 
of  the  fortresses  and  armed  vessels  on  the  lake,  was  dictated  by  ne- 
cessity ;  but  that  they  might  place  full  trust  in  the  assurance  that  the 
colonies  would  pursue  no  measures  whatever,  but  such  as  friendship, 
and  a  regard  for  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  people,  might  suggest ; 
and,  finally,  that  they  still  hoped  the  Canadians  would  unite  with  the 
colonists  in  defence  of  their  common  liberty. 

This  address  had  the  effect  its  authors  desired,  at  least  in  that  it 
produced  the  neutrality  of  the  Canadians.  In  answer  to  the  instances 
of  the  governor,  they  said,  that  without  regret  they  found  themselves 
under  the  English  government,  and  that  they  should  always  deport 
themselves  peaceably  and  loyally  ;  but  that  being  entirely  strangers 
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to  the  controversy  arisen  between  the  government  and  the  colonies,  it 
was  not  for  them  to  undertake  to  be  the  judges  of  it ;  that  consequently 
it  would  in  no  shape  become  them  to  take  any  part  in  the  quarrel; 
that  if  the  government  thought  proper  to  arm  the  militia  of  the  pro- 
vince, in  order  to  defend  it  in  case  of  attack,  they  should  give  it  their 
cordial  assent ;  but  that  to  march  beyond  the  frontiers,  and  attack  the 
neighboring  people,  they  could  not  consent.  These  favorable  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Canadians  were  a  guaranty  to  the  Congress  of  their 
security  on  the  part  of  the  north. 

General  Carleton,  finding  the  Canadians  so  decided  in  their  oppo- 
sition, had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  religion.  He  therefore  solicited 
Brand,  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  to  publish  a  mandarnent,  to  be  read  from 
the  pulpit,  by  the  curates,  in  time  of  divine  service.  He  desired 
the  prelate  should  exhort  the  people  to  take  arms,  and  second  the 
soldiers  of  the  king,  in  their  enterprises  against  the  colonies.  But 
the  bishop,  by  a  memorable  example  of  piety  and  religious  modera- 
tion, refused  to  lend  his  ministry  in  this  work  ;  saying,  that  such  con- 
duct would  be  too  unworthy  of  the  character  of  the  pastor,  and  too 
contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Roman  church.  However,  as  in  all 
professions  there  are  individuals  who  prefer  their  interest  to  their  duty, 
and  the  useful  to  the  honest,  a  few  ecclesiastics  employed  themselves 
with  great  zeal  in  this  affair  ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  vain  ;  the 
Canadians  persisted  in  their  principles  of  neutrality.  The  nobility, 
so  well  treated  in  the  act  of  Quebec,  felt  obligated  in  gratitude  to 
promote  in  this  occurrence  the  views  of  the  government,  and  very 
strenuously  exerted  themselves  with  that  intention,  but  without  any 
better  success.  The  exhortations  of  Congress  did  not  contribute 
alone  to  confirm  the  inhabitants  in  thpse  sentiments ;  they  flattered 
themselves,  also,  that  their  pacific  conduct  in  so  urgent  a  crisis,  and 
when  their  junction  with  the  colonies  might  have  been  so  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  England,  would  determine  the  government  to  exer- 
cise greater  mildness  towards  them,  and  grant  them  favors  which 
otherwise  they  could  have  had  no  expectation  of  obtaining. 

General  Carleton,  perceiving  that  he  could  make  no  calculation 
upon  being  able  to  form  Canadian  regiments,  and  knowing,  withal, 
that  there  existed  in  the  province  certain  loyalists,  who  would  have 
no  repugnance  to  taking  arms,  and  other  individuals  whom  interest 
might  easily  induce  to  enlist  as  volunteers,  resolved  to  employ  a  new 
expedient.  He  caused  the  drums  to  beat  up,  in  Quebec,  in  order 
to  excite  the  people  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  corps  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants.  He  offered  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  term  of  service  was  limited  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  disturbances ;  each  soldier  was  to  receive  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  in  any  province  of  North  America  he  might 
choose  ;  the  king  paid  himself  the  customary  duties  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands ;  for  twenty  years,  the  new  proprietors  were  to  be 
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exempted  from  all  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown  ;  every 
married  soldier  obtained  other  fifty  acres,  in  consideration  of  his  wife, 
and  fifty  more  for  account  of  each  of  his  children,  with  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  exemptions,  besides  the  bounty  of  a  guinea  at  the  time  of 
enlistment.  In  this  manner,  Carleton  succeeded  in  gleaning  up  some 
few  soldiers;  but  he  was  reduced  to  attach  much  more  importance 
to  the  movements  of  the  Indians.  The  governor,  and  the  agents 
of  the  king  with  these  savage  nations,  had  pushed  their  negotiations 
with  so  much  zeal,  that  they  had  at  length  accomplished  a  part  of  their 
wishes  ;  having  persuaded  some  of  them  to  take  arms  in  favor  of  the 
English  party,  notwithstanding  they  had  so  many  times  sworn  to  ob- 
serve an  absolute  neutrality  ;  but  savage  nations  are  not  more  scrupu- 
lous in  keeping  faith  than  the  civilised  ;  and  gold,  the  love  of  rapine, 
and  thirst  of  blood,  are  with  them  omnipotent.  Towards  the  last  of 
July,  arrived,  however,  in  Montreal,  colonel  Guy  Johnson,  intendant- 
general  of  the  king  for  Indian  affairs,  accompanied  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Tribes.  A  solemn  assembly 
was  formed,  where  they  appeared  as  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
confederate  Indians;  their  troop  was  considerable.  They  swore, 
according  to  their  custom,  and  in  the  presence  of  general  Carleton, 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  king.  Such  was  the  first  origin  of  the 
Indian  war.  These  were  the  barbarians,  who,  having  joined  the 
troops  of  general  Burgoyne,  exercised,  two  years  after,  such  ravages, 
and  perpetrated  such  cruelties,  as  we  shall  be  constrained  to  relate, 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

Meanwhile,  the  Congress  could  not  overlook  in  silence  the  act  of 
conciliation  of  lord  North,  without  manifesting  too  great  an  inflexi- 
bility, and  avowing  that  the  Americans  would  listen  to  no  accommo- 
dation. They,  nevertheless,  were  not  disposed  to  take  a  precipitate 
resolution  on  this  point,  and  reflected  upon  it  for  the  space  of  full  two 
months.  By  this  delay,  they  intended  to  show  either  a  great  matu- 
rity of  judgment,  or  perhaps  their  indifference  towards  the  act. 
But  what  appears  more  certain,  is  that  the  war  being  commenced, 
they  desired  to  wait  the  event  of  the  first  actions.  The  answer 
could  not,  in  effect,  be  the  same,  if  victory  had  crowned  their  efforts, 
as  in  case  fortune  had  favored  the  English  arms.  When  the  conci- 
liatory act  arrived  in  America,  the  30th  of  May,  it  is  true  the  affair 
of  Lexington  had  taken  place,  and  the  Americans  had  acquired  in  it 
a  reputation  for  incontestable  courage  ;  but  it  was  no  more,  in  fact, 
than  a  warm  brush  between  militia  collected  in  haste,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  regular  troops  ;  not  a  set  battle,  from  which  any  prognostic 
could  be  drawn  relative  to  the  final  issue  of  the  war.  The  Congress 
saw  perfectly  well,  that  it  would  always  be  time  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiation of  arrangement;  and,  in  case  of  any  disastrous  event,  they 
wished  to  reserve  a  way  open  to  accept  the  conditions  which  Eng- 
land herself  had  offered.    Victory  would  become  of  no  utility  to  the 
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Americans,  if  they  had  commenced  by  submitting  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed;  and  ill  fortune  would  have  made  the  conditions  of  accord  no 
worse.  No  risk,  therefore,  was  incurred  by  temporising ;  and  there 
might  result  from  it  great  advantages.  But  the  battle  of  Breed's 
Hill  entirely  changed  the  state  of  things.  The  ardor  with  which 
the  Americans  pressed  the  siege  of  Boston,  their  activity  in  procur- 
ing; themselves  arms  and  ammunition,  the  constancy  and  even  alacri- 
ty they  discovered  in  supporting  the  hardships  of  war,  and  evils 
produced  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament,  rendered  their  situation 
much  less  desperate.  If  the  event  might  still  appear  dubious  to  indif- 
ferent men,  minds  strongly  excited  must  have  conceived  more  hope 
than  fear.  Accordingly,  the  members  of  Congress,  encouraged  by 
the  favorable  aspect  of  affairs,  delayed  their  answer  under  pretext  of 
dignity.  But  at  length  they  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the 
conditions  of  accord,  with  a  full  determination  to  reject  them.  This 
resolution,  however,  was  not  without  inconvenience  ;  for,  at  the  very 
moment  they  refused  all  arrangement,  they  wished  to  retain  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  desire  for  the  return  of  concord.  It  was  requisite  to 
color  this  refusal,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that 
they  rejected  not  all  conditions,  but  only  such  as  were  offered  them. 
They  declared  themselves  of  opinion,  that  the  colonies  of  America 
were  entitled  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of  giving  and  granting 
their  own  money  ;  that  this  involved  the  right  of  deliberating  whether 
they  would  make  any  gift,  for  what  purposes  it  should  be  made,  and 
what  should  be  its  amount ;  which  privileges  were  taken  from  the 
colonists  altogether,  by  the  resolution  of  lord  North  ;  that,  as  the 
colonies  possessed  a  right  of  appropriating  their  own  gifts,  so  were 
they  entitled  to  inquire  into  their  application,  to  see  that  they  were 
not  wasted  among  the  venal  and  corrupt,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  civil  rights  of  the  givers,  nor  diverted  to  the  support  of 
standing  armies,  inconsistent  with  their  freedom,  and  subversive  of 
their  quiet;  which  right  was  violated  by  the  resolution  in  question, 
since  it  placed  the  money  voted  at  the  disposal  of  parliament ;  that 
this  proposition  was  unreasonable,  because  it  could  not  be  known 
what  sum  the  parliament  would  exact ;  and  insidious,  because  the  par- 
liament itself  might  accept  the  trivial  grants  of  one  colony,  and  refuse 
the  considerable  offers  of  another,  thus  maintaining  a  good  intel- 
ligence with  some,  and  reducing  the  others  to  a  state  of  enmity,  in 
order  to  compel  their  compliance  with  harder  conditions,  and  by  the 
division  of  the  colonies,  thus  prepare,  at  its  pleasure,  the  slavery  of 
all ;  that  the  suspension  of  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  being 
expressly  made  commensurate  with  the  continuance  of  the  gifts, 
these,  at  the  will  of  parliament,  might  become  perpetual ;  a  thing  that 
would  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  public  liberty  ;  that  the  parliament  itself 
was  in  the  established  practice  of  granting  their  supplies  from  year 
to  year  only ;  that  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  proffered 
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terms  had  been  as  fair  and  reasonable  as  they  were  unjust  and 
insidious,  the  din  of  arms  resounding  from  all  parts,  the  armies,  the 
fleets  that  infested  and  surrounded  America,  were  alone  sufficient 
to  render  them  odious  and  inadmissible  ;  that  they  thought  the 
attempt  unnecessary  to  draw  from  their  hands  by  force  their  propor- 
tional contributions  to  the  common  defence,  since  they  had  always 
contributed  freely  ;  that  they  only  were  competent  judges  of  the 
measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  this  point,  and  that  they  did 
not  mean  the  people  of  America  should  be  burthened  to  furnish  sine- 
cures for  the  idle  or  the  wicked,  under  color  of  providing  for  a  civil 
list ;  that  while  the  parliament  pursued  its  plan  of  civil  government 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  they  hoped  also  to  pursue 
theirs  without  molestation  ;  that  the  proposition  was  altogether  unsa- 
tisfactory, because  it  imported  only  the  suspension,  and  not  a  renun- 
ciation, of  the  pretended  right  of  taxation,  and  because  it  did  not 
propose  to  repeal  the  odious  acts  of  parliament  ;  that  the  minister 
wished  to  have  it  believed  there  was  nothing  in  dispute  but  the  mode 
of  levying  taxes,  whereas,  in  truth,  their  adversaries  still  claimed 
the  right  of  demanding  arbitrarily,  and  of  taxing  the  colonies  for  the 
full  amount  of  their  demand,  if  not  complied  with  ;  that  the  English 
government  even  claimed  a  right  to  alter  their  charters  and  funda- 
mental laws  ; 

4  But,  when  the  world  reflects,'  they  added,  '  how  inadequate  to 
justice  are  these  vaunted  terms ;  when  it  attends  to  the  rapid  and 
bold  succession  of  injuries,  which,  during  a  course  of  eleven  years, 
have  been  aimed  at  these  colonies ;  when  it  reviews  the  pacific  and 
respectful  expostulations,  which,  during  that  whole  time,  were  the 
sole  arms  we  opposed  to  them  ;  when  it  observes  that  our  complaints 
were  either  not  heard  at  all,  or  were  answered  with  new  and  accu- 
mulated injuries  ;  when  it  recollects  that  the  minister  himself,  on  an 
early  occasion,  declared,  that  '  he  would  never  treat  with  America 
till  he  had  brought  her  to  his  feet,'  and  that  an  avowed  partisan  of 
ministry  has  more  lately  denounced  against  us,  the  dreadful  sentence, 
'  delenda  est  Carthago,'  that  this  was  done  in  presence  of  a  British 
senate,  and,  being  unreproved  by  them,  must  be  taken  to  be  their 
own  sentiment ;  when  it  considers  the  great  armaments  with  which 
they  have  invaded  us,  and  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  with  which 
they  have  commenced  and  prosecuted  hostilities  ;  when  these  things, 
we  say,  are  laid*  together,  and  attentively  considered,  can  the  world 
be  deceived  into  an  opinion  that  we  are  unreasonable  ?  or  can  it 
hesitate  to  believe,  with  us,  that  nothing  but  our  own  exertions  may 
defeat  the  ministerial  sentence  of  death,  or  abject  submission  ?' 

Such  were  the  conclusions  of  the  Congress,  relative  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  adjustment  of  lord  North  ;  they  caused  them  to  be  published, 
and  distributed  in  all  places.  No  one  can  obsepve  the  acrimonious 
style,  and  the  new  pretensions  of  the  Americans,  without  perceiving 
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how  little  they  were  inclined  to  concord.  Wishing,  however,  to 
remove  the  prejudice  resulting  to  their  cause,  from  the  opinion, 
which  began  to  be  general,  that  they  already  aimed  at  independence, 
they  resolved  to  clear  themselves  of  the  blame  of  not  having  deigned 
from  the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  to  bring  forward  any 
conciliatory  proposition  ;  and  intending,  perhaps,  to  reserve  a  free 
access  with  the  conqueror,  in  case  of  disaster,  or  perhaps  also  to 
preclude  the  propositions  of  lord  North,  which  they  were  determined 
not  to  accept,  the  Congress  had  it  in  contemplation  to  offer  the 
following  conditions  ;  the  colonies  should  not  only  continue  to  grant 
extraordinary  subsidies  in  time  of  war,  but,  besides,  if  allowed  a  free 
commerce,  they  were  to  pay  into  the  sinking  fund,  such  sum  annually, 
for  the  space  of  an  hundred  years,  as  at  that  period  would,  if  faith- 
fully appropriated,  suffice  to  extinguish  the  present  debt  of  Great 
Britain.  In  case  this  condition  was  not  accepted,  they  proposed  to 
stipulate  with  Great  Britain,  a  compact,  by  virtue  of  which,  that 
kingdom  should  be  authorised,  for  the  same  term  of  an  hundred 
years,  to  make  such  laws  as  it  might  judge  necessary,  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  direct  it  towards  the  general  utility  of  the  empire  ; 
but  in  such  case,  no  other  pecuniary  contribution  could  be  required 
of  them.  This  proposition,  as  is  seen,  implied  no  new  concession  ; 
since,  on  the  contrary,  this  was  precisely  the  subject  in  controversy. 
Some  believed,  also,  that  they  would  have  proposed  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  impose  a  general  tax  upon  all  the  empire,  meaning, 
upon  England,  Scotland,  and  the  American  colonies,  of  which  tax 
each  of  these  countries  should  bear  its  proportion,  according  to  its 
faculties.  They  imagined  that  this  mode  of  imposition  would  render 
the  parliament  extremely  circumspect  upon  this  point,  since  it  could 
no  longer  charge  America,  without  charging  England  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  proportion.  But  the  action  of  Breed's  Hill, 
the  rigorous  siege  of  Boston,  the  ardor  of  the  people,  and  perhaps 
the  hope,  already  more  probable,  of  foreign  succours,  so  wrought, 
that  these  propositions  were  soon  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  the 
whole  mind  was  given  to  thoughts  of  war. 

Hitherto  the  Congress  had  made  all  the  dispositions  which  related 
either  to  the  support  of  the  war,  to  the  negotiations  of  alliance  with 
the  neighboring  nations,  or  to  the  justification  of  their  cause  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  ;  they  now  applied  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  establishing  the  bases  of  their  authority  ;  of 
ascertaining  how  far  its  limits  ought  to  extend  ;  and  what  were  its 
relations  with  the  authority  of  the  provincial  assemblies.  This  fixa- 
tion of  powers  was,  with  good  reason,  considered  as  an  operation  of 
the  first  necessity.  For,  until  then,  the  transactions  of  the  Congress 
were  supported  rather  upon  the  opinion  of  the  people,  than  upon 
statutes  approved  by  them,  or  by  the  assemblies  of  their  representa- 
tives.   They  were  obeyed,  because  such  wTas  the  general  inclination. 
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but  not  because  the  constitutional  laws  required  it.  It  was  even 
because  it  was  intended  to  conduct  America  to  the  state  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  having  its  own  government,  and  a  supreme  magis- 
trate, that  it  was  desired  to  direct  things  gradually  towards  this 
object,  and  to  withdraw,  little  by  little,  the  management  of  affairs 
from  the  local  administrations,  in  order  to  concentrate  it  in  one  only 
and  common  point.  It  was  also  an  efficacious  mean  of  providing 
that  no  province,  individually,  should  ever  think  of  detaching  itself 
from  the  Union,  as,  in  such  case,  it  would  become  not  only  unfaith- 
ful to  the  others,  but  also  rebellious  towards  the  general  government 
of  America.  Notwithstanding  considerations  of  such  moment,  this 
affair  could  not  be  managed  without  extreme  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  reciprocal  jealousies  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  which  were 
not  likely  to  renounce,  but  with  the  utmost  repugnance,  a  part  of 
their  ancient  authority,  to  be  vested  in  a  new  and  unusual  adminis- 
tration. If  the  impulsion  of  the  people  had  been  less  general,  if  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  the  career  in  which  they  were  already  so  far 
advanced,  had  been  less  imperious,  perhaps  the  total  plan  of  the  en- 
terprise would  have  been  marred  by  these  partial  ambitions.  But 
the  die  was  cast,  and  it  was  requisite  either  to  move  onward  farther 
than  would  have  been  wished,  or  to  return  back,  much  farther  than 
would  have  been  apprehended.  It  was  therefore  in  the  midst  of 
these  hopes,  and  of  this  necessity,  that  the  Congress  drew  up  and 
published  the  articles  of  confederation  ;  thus  establishing  invariably 
their  authority,  no  longer  upon  the  momentary  impetus  of  popular 
feeling,  but  upon  laws  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  general  will. 

In  the  first  place,  the  colonists  bound  themselves  and  their  poste- 
rity, for  the  common  defence  against  enemies,  for  the  protection  of 
their  liberty  and  properly,  as  also  of  their  persons,  and  of  the  pros- 
perity of  America.  Each  colony  retained  its  jurisdiction  entire 
within  its  own  limits,  the  right  of  regulating  its  internal  administra- 
tion, and  an  independent  sovereignty  in  respect  to  all  its  domestic 
affairs.  But,  for  the  more  convenient  direction  of  public  transactions, 
each  colony  was  to  elect  deputies,  who  should  convene  in  Congress 
at  the  time  and  place  which  should  be  appointed  by  the  preced- 
ing Congress.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Congress  should 
hold  their  session  successively  in  each  colony,  observing  a  regular 
rotation.  This  body  should  have  power  to  make  war  and  peace,  to 
contract  alliances,  to  adjust  controversies  between  the  different  pro- 
vinces, and  to  establish  colonies  wherever  it  should  be  thought 
necessary.  The  Congress  should  be  authorised  to  make  laws  of 
general  utility,  and  for  which  the  provincial  assemblies  should  not  be 
competent,  as,  for  example,  all  those  concerning  the  forces  of  the 
Union,  and  the  affairs  relating  to  commerce  and  the  mint  ;  the  Con- 
gress should  appoint  all  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  the  Union, 
such  as  generals,  admirals,  ambassadors,  and  others  ;  the  charges  of 
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the  war,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Union,  should  be  supported  by 
the  public  treasure,  which  should  be  replenished  by  each  colony,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  male  inhabitants,  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  sixty  years  ;  the  number  of  delegates  per  colony,  should,  in  like 
manner,  be  determined  by  that  of  the  male  citizens,  so  that  there 
should  be  one  representative  for  every  five  thousand  male  individuals  ; 
the  deliberations  of  Congress  should  be  enacted  with  half  the  suf- 
frages, and  it  should  be  allowable  to  vote  by  proxy  ;  there  should  be 
an  executive  council,  composed  of  twelve  persons,  elected  without 
Congress,  four  of  whom  should  be  succeeded  every  year  ;  the  coun- 
cil, during  the  recess  of  Congress,  should  superintend  the  execution 
of  its  laws  ;  the  executive  decisions  being  always  to  be  taken  by  two 
thirds  of  the  votes  ;  the  same  council  should  be  charged  with  the 
direction  of  general  affairs,  both  internal  and  external  ;  it  should 
receive  all  despatches  coming  from  princes  and  foreign  governments  ; 
should  prepare  matters  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  Congress  ;  should  fill,  during  the  interval  of  its  sessions,  all  the 
offices  which  should  have  become  vacant  ;  and  should,  besides,  have 
power  to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury.  It  was  also  regulated, 
that  no  colony  should  make  war  upon  the  Indian  tribes,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress  ;  that,  consequently,  the  frontiers  and  territory 
of  every  Indian  nation  should  be  acknowledged  theirs  and  respected  ; 
that  agents  should  be  established  on  the  part  of  Congress  among  the 
Indian  nations,  in  suitable  places,  with  instructions  to  prevent  frauds 
and  impositions  in  the  traffic  with  them.  It  was  established  as  a 
principle,  that  the  Union  should  subsist  until  the  terms  of  arrange- 
ment proposed  to  the  king,  by  the  preceding  Congress,  should  be 
accepted  by  England,  the  acts  prohibitory  of  American  commerce 
repealed,  an  indemnity  granted  for  the  shutting  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
for  the  burning  of  Charlestown,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
finally,  until  the  British  troops  should  have  entirely  evacuated  the 
territory  of  America.  It  was  added,  that  when  the  British  govern- 
ment should  have  accomplished  the  foregoing  conditions,  the  colonies 
would  resume  their  ancient  relations  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain ; 
but  that  otherwise  the  confederation  should  be  perpetual.  Space 
was  left  to  accede  to  the  league  for  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  of 
St.  John's,  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  two  Floridas,  and  the  Bermudas. 
Thus  the  Congress  laid  the  foundations  of  American  greatness. 

Meanwhile,  the  colonies  hesitated  to  accept  the  articles  of  confe- 
deration. North  Carolina  absolutely  refused.  Things  were  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  point  of  muturity,  desirable  for  the  establishment  of  a 
perfect  union.  The  people  suffer  themselves  too  often  to  be  guided 
by  vain  fears,  or  by  vain  hopes  ;  and,  at  this  epoch,  the  greater  pari 
of  the  colonists  still  flattered  themselves  with  the  possibility  of  return- 
ing, some  day  or  other,  upon  honorable  terms,  to  their  ancient 
footing  with  Great  Britain.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  evident,  to  what 
vol.  i.  29 
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object  the  Congress  was  tending,.  They  considered  reconciliation, 
if  not  as  absolutely  impossible,  at  least  as  extremely  improbable. 
And,  besides,  if  there  had  existed  any  hope  of  arrangement,  the 
articles  of  Union  would  have  enfeebled  it  greatly,  not  to  bay  totally 
extinguished  ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  Congress  had  proposed 
them.  For,  omitting  the  offensive  declarations,  the  menaces,  and 
the  laws  contrary  alike  to  the  English  constitution  and  to  the  tenor 
of  charters,  this  new  pretention  of  indemnities  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  interrupt  all  approach  to  reconciliation  ;  for  it  could  not 
be  presumed  that  the  British  government  would  stoop  to  such  igno- 
minious conditions.  It  was  therefore  manifest,  that  while  the  two 
parties  protested  their  desire  to  meet  each  other,  they  were  both 
exerting  all  their  efforts  to  render  it  impossible.  It  was  no  less 
evident,  that  when  in  parliament  the  adversaries  of  the  ministers 
proposed  concessions  and  terms  of  arrangement,  it  was  with  reason 
the  latter  rejected  them,  saying,  that  all  these  conciliatory  measures 
would  not  only  be  useless,  but  even  detrimental,  because  they  would 
encourage  the  colonists  to  new  demands,  less  admissible  still.  If  the 
ministers  themselves  proposed,  afterwards,  and  carried  an  act  of 
conciliation,  it  was  only  a  pretext  to  divide,  and  not  to  reunite. 
They  were  therefore  in  the  right,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  the 
war,  at  all  hazards  ;  but  they  were  in  the  wrong,  not  to  carry  it  on 
with  sufficient  means. 

I  have  no  doubt,  but,  in  reading  this  history,  it  will  be  observed 
with  extreme  surprise,  that,  while  the  people  in  all  the  colonies  flew 
to  arms,  subverted  all  public  order,  and  exercised  every  species  of 
hostile  demonstrations  against  the  authority  of  the  king,  the  govern- 
ors, who  represented  him,  preserving  the  calm  of  immobility,  took 
no  resolutions  proper  to  reestablish  obedience.  But  if  no  one  of 
these  governors  is  seen  acting  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  import- 
ance of  circumstances,  it  should  be  considered  that  none  of  them 
had  regular  troops  at  his  disposal,  to  constrain  the  inhabitants  to  sub- 
mission. The  only  force  to  which  they  could  have  recourse,  to 
maintain  the  public  tranquillity,  and  carry  the  laws  into  execution, 
was  composed  of  the  militia  of  the  country,  themselves  a  part  of  the 
insurgent  people,  and  consequently  favorable  to  their  cause.  It  was 
not  in  America  as  in  Europe,  where  a  militia,  which  no  longer 
makes  part  of  the  people,  but  which  controls  them,  and  with  arms 
continually  in  hand,  is  always  ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
prince.  In  the  English  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the  militia  was 
not  distinct  from  the  people  themselves.;  and  if  this  support  was 
wanting  to  the  government,  it  found  itself,  of  necessity,  to  have  none. 
The  governors,  however,  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  defend  the 
authority  of  the  king,  each  according  to  his  character,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed.  Their  efforts  had  memorable 
effects,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows ;  they  produced  the  absolute 
extinction  of  the  royal  government, 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  misunderstanding  which  prevailed 
between  the  governor,  lord  Dunmore,  and  the  assembly,  and,  gene- 
rally, all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Virginia.  New  disgusts 
broke  out,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  from  England,  of  lord  North's 
resolution  of  accord.  It  may  be  said,  that  an  instrument  invested 
with  the  names  of  peace  and  concord,  was  the  occasion,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  of  discord,  but  of  open  war.  The  governor, 
having  convoked  the  assembly,  placed  this  act  before  their  eyes, 
enlarging  greatly  upon  the  goodness  of  parliament.  He  also  hinted, 
that  the  fruit  of  their  compliance  would  be  the  abrogation  of  the 
laws  complained  of.  But  soft  words  had  little  influence  over  the 
jealous  and  exasperated  minds  of  the  Virginians.  The  assembly, 
wishing  lo  broach  the  quarrel,  instead  of  entering  into  the  discussion 
of  the  matter  proposed,  immediately  took  up  the  affair  of  the  arsenal, 
and  demanded  its  restitution  ;  but  the  intervention  of  the  governor 
being  here  necessary,  they  sent  him  a  message,  importing  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  permit  the  entrance  of  this  magazine.  The 
altercation  now  became  vehement ;  and  during  the  wordy  conflict, 
the  people  forced  the  gates  of  the  arsenal,  and  bore  off  the  arms. 
The  state  in  which  they  found  them,  carried  their  fury  to  extremity. 
The  powder  was  spoiled,  the  muskets  without  locks,  the  cannon 
without  carriages  ;  every  thing  had  been  plundered  or  destroyed,  in 
the  late  disturbances. 

The  governor,  on  seeing  the  revolt,  retired,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  on  board  a  ship  of  war,*  anchored  near  Yorktown,  in  the 
river  of  this  name.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  addressed  a  mes- 
sage to  the  assembly,  by  which  he  announced,  that  in  order  to  with- 
draw from  the  danger  to  which  himself  and  his  family  were  exposed 
on  the  part  of  a  furious  multitude,  he  had  thought  prudent  to  take 
refuge  in  a  place  of  security ;  he  invited  them  to  continue  their  busi- 
ness, while,  on  his  part,  he  should  continue  his  functions ;  and  to 
send  him  a  deputation  on  board  his  vessel,  whenever  they  should 
think  it  necessary  to  confer  with  him  upon  the  affairs  of  the  time. 
The  assembly  answered,  that  they  did  not  believe  there  existed, 
among  the  Virginians,  any  individual  capable  of  perpetrating  the 
excesses  the  governor  apprehended ;  they  expressed  their  regrets 
that  he  had  not  made  them  acquainted  with  his  fears,  before  aban- 
doning the  seat  of  government ;  assuring  him,  that  they  would  have 
taken  all  the  measures  he  might  himself  have  proposed,  for  his  own 
security  and  that  of  his  family.  Finally,  considering  the  little  facility 
afforded,  in  such  a  place,  for  the  transaction  of  affairs  with  the  requi- 
site convenience  and  promptitude,  they  earnestly  requested  him  to 
return  ;  to  yield  to  the  impatience  of  the  inhabitants,  and  dispose 
them,  by  this  proof  of  confidence,  to  order  and  tranquillity. 
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The  governor  replied  with  much  bitterness,  as  the  popular  move- 
ments had  agitated  his  mind  beyond  all  reason.  He  concluded  his 
letter,  however,  by  glancing  afresh  at  the  conciliatory  resolution,  and 
with  the  assurance  that  he  should  esteem  it  his  felicity  to  be  the 
instrument  of  concord  between  the  jarring  parts  of  the  British 
empire. 

This  bland  conclusion  was  not  sufficient  to  mitigate  the  irritation 
created  by  the  menacing  commencement  of  the  letter.  Accordingly, 
the  answer  of  the  assembly  was  more  acrimonious  still ;  as  to  the 
act  of  accord,  they  replied,  it  was  a  vain  and  insidious  measure, 
which  only  changed  the  mode  of  oppression,  without  tending  to 
relieve  it ;  that,  consequently,  they  would  not  accept  it. 

Such  a  temper  of  mind,  in  both  the  parties,  precluded  every 
glimpse  of  a  better  understanding.  The  assembly,  having  finally 
matured  the  bills  and  resolves  before  them,  invited  the  governor  to 
repair  to  Williarnsburgh,  in  order  to  pass  them.  Lord  Dunmore 
replied,  that  he  would  not  expose  his  person  in  the  midst  of  a  mad 
populace ;  that  they  might  send  him  the  bills  for  examination  ;  that 
he  should  be  ready  to  receive  the  house,  at  his  present  residence,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  his  assent  to  such  acts  as  he  should  approve 
of.  Here  ended  all  correspondence  between  the  governor  and  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  If  he  would  not  trust  himself  with  the  Virginians, 
they  were  as  little  disposed  to  trust  themselves  with  him.  It  might, 
besides,  appear  strange  enough,  that,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  suspi- 
cions, the  chief  citizens  of  an  entire  province  should  go  to  immure 
themselves  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  completely  in  the  power  of  a 
person  they  looked  upon  as  their  enemy,  and  who  might  have 
retained  them  as  hostages  for  the  execution  of  his  ulterior  designs. 

The  assembly,  when  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  the  governor, 
declared  publicly,  that  they  suspected  the  existence  of  a  sinister 
conspiracy  against  the  people  of  the  colony  ;  they  consequently 
warned  the  inhabitants  to  stand  prepared  to  defend  their  property, 
and  their  rights,  still  more  precious ;  they  renewed  their  protestations 
of  fidelity  towards  the  king,  of  affection  for  the  mother  country  ; 
and,  adjourning  themselves  to  the  month  of  October,  separated. 
Thus  ceased  to  exist,  about  the  middle  of  July,  the  royal  govern- 
ment in  Virginia,  after  having  lasted  during  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  with  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  all. 

But  arduous  toils,  and  numerous  dangers,  still  awaited  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  inroads  of  an  enemy  so  superior  in  naval  force,  were  to  be 
feared  upon  the  coasts,  and  upon  the  borders  of  all  the  great  rivers 
which  bathe  it.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants  without  disquietude,  in 
regard  to  the  slaves,  who  were  extremely  numerous,  and  whom  lord 
Dunmore  had  given  out,  he  should  instigate  to  revolt  against  their 
masters.    If  this  cruel  race,  and  cruelly  treated,  had  joined  the 
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loyalists  in  these  first  moments,  when  the  Virginian  government 
was  still  so  recent,  the  most  terrible  consequences  might  have  re- 
sulted, and  perhaps  the  total  extermination  of  the  province.  This 
consideration  decided  the  Virginians  to  form  a  convention,  in  which 
they  placed  great  confidence.  They  proceeded  immediately  to  levy 
troops,  provide  munitions,  and  raise  money  ;  in  a  word,  to  take  all 
the  measures  they  believed  proper  to  secure  the  success  of  their 
cause. 

Lord  Dunmore,  finding  himself  thus  expelled  from  his  own 
government,  as  well  by  his  personal  obstinacy  as  by  the  force  of 
things,  would  not,  however,  being  versed  in  arms,  abandon  the  hope 
of  recovering  his  authority.  Independent  of  his  character,  (pertina- 
cious, and  capable  of  the  greatest  resolutions)  he  was  also  animated 
by  a  desire  to  perform  some  brilliant  achievement  for  the  service  of 
his  king,  and  encouraged  by  the  idea  that  some  violent  movement 
would  inevitably  discover  itself  among  the  slaves.  He  likewise 
believed,  that  the  number  of  the  loyalists  was  considerable  ;  and  that 
their  party  would  not  fail  to  put  themselves  in  motion,  when  he 
should  make  his  appearance  upon  the  coasts,  and  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  province,  with  a  formidable  squadron.  This  hope,  if  not 
absolutely  chimerical,  was  at  least  very  slightly  founded  ;  but  it  is  an 
error  common  to  all  times,  and  to  all  generals,  to  build  extravagantly 
upon  the  intestine  divisions  of  revolted  subjects.  All  the  auxiliaries 
that  joined  the  governor,  consisted  in  those  individuals,  who,  having 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  people,  could  no  longer  reside  with 
safety  in  the  province,  and  a  certain  number  of  slaves,  of  a  profligate 
stamp. 

With  this  troop,  and  with  the  frigates  upon  that  station,  he  flattered 
himself  he  should  be  able  to  make  some  impression  of  importance 
in  the  adjacent  country.  He  omitted  no  exertion  to  increase  the 
strength  of  his  squadron,  and  the  number  of  his  men  ;  and  especially 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  land.  Having  accomplished  this  purpose, 
by  joining  to  his  frigates  a  great  number  of  light  vessels,  he  began  to 
move,  atone  time  showing  himself  in  this  part,  at  another  in  that ;  but 
of  himself  he  was  not  able  to  produce  any  considerable  effect.  He 
expected,  but  in  vain,  that  the  people  would  rise,  and  take  arms  in 
favor  of  the  king.  Reduced  to  his  own  forces,  he  commenced  hos- 
tilities which  more  resembled  the  attacks  of  pirates,  than  a  fair  and 
regular  war.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  shocking  spectacle,  to  see  the 
governor  of  a  province  rushing  upon  all  points  to  lay  it  waste,  and  to 
wrest  by  violence  the  provisions  of  which  he  had  need  ;  while  the 
people,  who  recently  had  obeyed  his  orders,  endeavored  to  repulse 
him.  But  the  Virginians  alleged,  that  their  conduct  was  sufficiently 
authorised  by  that  of  the  royal  troops,  who  under  pretext  of  self- 
preservation,  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  whole  province.  They 
complained,  that  persons  obnoxious  to  the  governor  was  seized,  and 
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confined  on  board  ships  ;  that  their  plantations  were  ravaged,  their 
houses  fired,  their  negroes  carried  off ;  devastations  that  were  never 
executed  without  effusion  of  blood.  The  Virginians  marched  for 
the  protection  of  the  rivers  and  coasts,  a  few  corps  of  militia,  re- 
cently taken  into  pay  by  the  provincial  convention.  The  war  that 
ensued  was  the  more  cruel,  as  it  was  useless,  and  could  have  no 
other  effect  but  that  of  still  more  inflaming  and  exasperating  the 
minds  on  both  sides. 

The  governor,  having  surprised  the  town  of  Hampton,  situated 
upon  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  devoted  it  to  the  flames.  His  wish 
had  been  to  take  up  his  quarters,  and  assemble  a  considerable  force 
at  that  point ;  but  the  Virginians  came  up  in  multitude,  and  forced 
him  to  reembark. 

Lord  Dunmore  proclaimed  martial  law  ;  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  suspend  all  civil  authority  in  the  province.  He  exhorted 
the  loyalists  to  repair  to  the  royal  standard  ;  to  retain  in  their  hands 
the  contributions  due  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  other  taxes,  until  the 
reestablishment  of  peace.  Moreover,  he  declared  free  all  slaves  or 
servants,  black  or  white,  belonging  to  rebels,  provided  they  should 
take  arms  and  join  the  royal  troops. 

This  proclamation,  and  especially  the  clause  concerning  slaves, 
proved  that  lord  Dunmore  was  a  man  extremely  deficient  in  prudence 
and  moderation,  but  produced  none  of  the  effects  he  had  expected. 
In  the  colonies,  and  even  in  all  other  countries,  an  universal  cry 
arose  against  a  measure  which  tended  to  disturb  society  in  its  very 
foundations,  to  destroy  domestic  security,  to  engender  mortal  suspi- 
cions, and  to  excite  a  race,  naturally  ferocious,  to  vengeance  and  to 
murder.  In  fact,  this  step  of  the  governor  was  not  merely  useless, — 
it  was  pernicious ;  it  irritated  the  minds  of  the  greater  number,  and 
gained  over  none. 

Meanwhile,  lord  Dunmore  again  came  on  shore,  and  occupied 
Norfolk,  an  important  city,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  Elizabeth 
river.  In  this  place  and  its  vicinity,  a  great  number  of  loyalists 
resided.  Some  hundreds  of  these,  and  of  the  negroes,  joined  the 
governor,  and  gave  him,  in  this  part,  the  superiority  over  the  enemy. 
Some  of  the  provincial  militia,  having  made  a  show  of'resistance,  were 
routed  without  difficulty.  He  had  already  conceived  the  hope  of 
reconquering  the  province,  and  of  replacing  it  under  the  authority  of 
the  king. 

The  administration  of  the  state  of  Virginia  directed  all  their 
attention  upon  this  point,  where  they  perceived,  with  reason,  the 
germ  of  a  war  more  formidable ;  and  resolved  to  avert  the  evil,  by 
a  prompt  remedy.  They  despatched,  therefore,  with  all  speed,  for 
Norfolk,  a  regiment  of  militia,  and  a  detachment  of  minute-men, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Woodford.  The  governor,  apprised 
of  this  movement,  very  prudently  occupied  a  strong  position  upon 
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the  north  bank  of  Elizabeth  river,  called  Great  Bridge,  a  few  miles 
from  Norfolk.  This  point  was  situated  upon  the  direct, route  of  the 
provincial  troops.  Here  he  promptly  threw  up  works  on  the  Norfolk 
side,  and  furnished  them  with  a  numerous  artillery.  The  intrench- 
ments  were  surrounded  on  every  part  with  water  and  marshes,  and 
were  only  accessible  by  a  long  dike.  As  to  the  forces  of  the 
governor,  they  were  little  formidable ;  he  had  only  two  hundred 
regulars,  and  a  corps  of  Norfolk  volunteers  ;  the  residue  consisted 
in  a  shapeless  mass  of  varlets  of  every  color.  The  Virginians  took 
post  over  against  the  English,  in  a  small  village,  at  cannon  shot 
distance.  Before  them  they  had  a  long  narrow  dike,  the  extremity 
of  which  they  also  fortified.  In  this  state,  the  two  parties  remained 
for  several  days,  without  making  any  movement.  Lord  Dunmore, 
having  at  length  perceived  that  this  delay  was  prejudicial  to  him,  as 
well  as  beneficial  to  the  Americans,  who  abounded  in  provisions,  and 
received  every  day  new  reenforcements,  found  a  motive  in  his  per- 
sonal courage,  and  perhaps  in  his  contempt  for  the  enemy,  sufficient 
to  order  the  attack.  He  hoped  to  be  able  thus  to  open  himself  a 
passage  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  the  9th  of 
December,  before  day,  he  directed  captain  Fordyce  to  assault  the 
enemy,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  grenadiers.  - 

They  marched  boldly  towards  the  American  works,  captain  For- 
dyce leading  the  vanguard,  and  lieutenant  Bathurst  the  forlorn  hope. 
Captain  Leslie  followed,  with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  blacks 
and  whites,  and  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  line.  All  the  American 
camp  instantly  flew  to  arms,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 
The  action  continued  for  a  good  space  of  time,  with  incredible  obsti- 
nacy. At  length,  captain  Fordyce  having  been  killed,  at  a  few  paces 
from  the  intrenchments,  after  exhibiting  prodigies  of  valor,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  troop  being  either  wounded  or  slain,  the  British  fell 
back  upon  the  bridge.  The  artillery  of  the  redoubt  prevented  the 
Americans  from  pursuing.  The  negroes  behaved  very  shabbily,  and 
saved  themselves  by  flight.  The  Americans  treated  the  English 
fallen  into  their  power  with  humanity,  but  the  loyalists  with  rigor. 
This  feat,  on  the  part  of  lord  Dunmore,  savored  more  of  the  rash 
general,  than  the  soldier  of  courage. 

Experience  having  convinced  the  governor  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  make  progress  in  this  part,  he  abandoned  Great  Bridge,  and  retired 
to  Norfolk,  leaving  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Finally,  not  thinking  himself  secure  in  this  city  and  the  adjacent 
country,  he  took  the  resolution  to  repair  to  his  ships  again,  the  number 
of  which  was  increased  by  the  junction  of  all  those  that  were  found 
in  the  port  of  Norfolk.  He  could  not,  in  fact,  have  too  many  ;  for 
many  of  the  loyalists,  forced  to  quit  their  country,  sought  refuge  on 
board  the  fleet,  bringing  with  them  their  furniture  and  most  valuable 
effects.    The  provincials  occupied  Norfolk,  which  they  found  almost 
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deserted  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  having  departed  in  the 
squadron  of  the  governor. 

While  these  events  were  passing  upon  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  a 
project  of  great  importance  was  planned  ;  this  was  to  raise  in  arms 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parts  situated  in  the  west  of  the  colonies,  but 
particularly  of  Virginia  and  of  the  two  Carolinas,  which  were  known 
to  be  well  affected  towards  the  royal  cause.  It  was  also  hoped  that 
the  Indians  would  take  the  field,  and  not  only  harass  the  rear  of  the 
provincials,  but  even  that,  increasing  in  number  and  force,  they  would 
be  able  to  traverse  the  provinces,  and  coalesce  with  lord  Dunmore 
upon  the  coasts.  A  certain  John  Connelly,  an  enterprising,  audacious 
man,  born  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  consi- 
dered a  fit  instrument  for  the  execution  of  this  project.  Having  con- 
ferred with  lord  Dunmore,  he  received  from  him  the  most  brilliant 
promises,  and  the  most  ample  authority,  to  enable  him  to  accomplish 
the  objects  of  the  mission  which  was  confided  to  him.  In  pursuance 
whereof,  he  repaired  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  order  to  sound  the 
dispositions  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  loyalists  who  inhabited  this 
part  of  the  frontiers.  Having  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes,  he 
returned  to  make  report  to  the  governor.  It  was  arranged,  that  the 
garrisons  of  the  vicinity,  and  principally  those  of  Detroit  and  fort 
Gage,  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  should  lend  him  assistance  ;  and 
it  was  expected,  also,  that  the  officers  of  the  garrisons  of  Canada 
would  second  him.  It  was  understood,  that  whenever  his  troops 
should  have  made  their  preparations,  they  were  to  assemble  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  thence,  passing  the  Alleganies,  scour  Virginia,  and  effect 
their  junction  with  lord  Dunmore  at  the  city  of  Alexandria,  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Fortune  had  shown  herself  propi- 
tious to  these  first  essays.  Connelly  had  passed  several  times  without 
accident  from  one  place  to  another,  and  kept  his  correspondence  with 
the  loyalists  and  Indians  a  profound  secret.  On  his  way  to  Detroit, 
he  had  already  reached  the  extreme  frontier  of  Maryland,  near  the 
town  of  Tamar,  rejoicing  within  himself  at  having  escaped  so  many 
perils,  when  he  was  detected,  and  arrested.  The  papers  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer  were  published  by  order  of  Congress.  Thus  this 
mysterious  plot,  which  lord  Dunmore,  for  want  of  open  arms,  had 
been  reduced  to  concert,  proved  like  several  others,  completely 
abortive ;  its  sole  results  were  greater  an'unosity  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  annihilation  of  his  own  influence. 

Meanwhile,  Norfolk  was  menaced  with  a  disastrous  event. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  the  loyalists  of  this  city  and  its  environs, 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  governor's  fleet,  there  had,  nevertheless, 
remained  a  considerable  number  of  them  ;  either  on  account  of  their 
reluctance  to  leave  their  properties,  or  their  dread  of  the  sea  and  of 
famine,  or  perhaps  because  they  hoped  to  find  more  lenity  on  the 
part  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who  made  profession  of  liberty,  than 
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they  had  shown  towards  them,  when  they  had  been  superior  in  this 
country. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  patriots,  on  acquiring  the  ascendency, 
made  them  feel  it  cruelly,  and  over  whelmed  them  with  all  those  vexa- 
tions of  which  there  are  so  many  examples  in  civil  wars,  between 
men  of  different  parties.  The  governor,  transported  with  rage,  and 
touched  by  the  piteous  cries  of  the  loyalists,  panted  to  avenge  them. 
This  reciprocal  hatred  was  daily  exasperated  by  the  rencounters 
which  took  place  very  frequently  between  the  two  parties ;  the  pro- 
vincials watching  at  all  the  points  of  the  shore  to  prevent  the  royal 
troops  from  landing,  in  order  to  forage  in  the  country,  and  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  eagerly  spying  every  means  to  plunder  provisions 
upon  the  American  territory.  The  multitude  of  months  to  be  fed, 
kept  them  continually  in  a  famishing  state.  A  ship  of  war  arrived 
in  the  meantime,  in  the  bay  of  Norfolk.  Lord  Dunmore  sent  a  flag 
on  shore  to  apprise  the  inhabitants,  that  they  must  furnish  provisions, 
and  cease  firing,  otherwise  he  should  bombard  the  town.  The  pro- 
vincials answered  only  by  a  refusal.  The  governor  then  resolved  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  city  with  artillery,  and  to  burn  the  houses 
situated  upon  the  river.  He  sent  in  the  morning  to  give  notice  of 
his  design,  in  order  that  the  women,  children,  and  all  except  com- 
batants, might  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  first  of  January, 
1776,  the  frigate  Liverpool,  two  corvettes,  and  the  governor's  armed 
sloop,  opened  a  terrible  fire  upon  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
detachment  of  marines  landed  and  set  fire  to  the  houses.  The 
flames  spread  with  rapidity,  the  conflagration  became  general,  all  was 
consumed.  Finally,  the  provincials  themselves  fired  all  the  adjacent 
country,  that  nothing  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
deprive  the  royal  troops  of  this  position. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  civil  fury  ;  such  the  results  of  human 
discords.  But  man  is  too  often  ambitious  or  deceived  ;  and  if  all 
ages  are  fertile  in  the  authors  of  tumults  and  wars,  these  artisans  of 
mischief  are  no  less  fertile  in  expedients  to  clothe  their  projects  with 
plausible  pretexts;  and  thus  the  unfortunate  people,  victims  of  every 
calamity,  are  frequently  ignorant  of  the  real  origin  of  the  woes  that 
overwhelm  thern.  In  this  manner  was  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
opulent  and  flourishing  cities  of  Virginia. 

Having  described  the  state  of  the  province  of  Virginia,  after  the 
royal  government  had  ceased,  the  order  of  history  requires  that  we 
should  relate  what  took  place  at  this  epoch  in  the  other  provinces. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  ardor  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
of  South  Carolina,  on  their  receiving  intelligence  of  the  affair  of  Lex- 
ington, that  a  provincial  convention  was  formed,  that  its  members 
entered  into  a  confederation,  and  organised  corps  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  for  the  defence  of  the  colony. 
vol.  i.  30 
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In  the  midst  of  this  genera]  movement,  governor  Campbell  arrived 
in  the  province,  who,  notwithstanding  the  public  agitation,  was  received 
with  the  attentions  due  to  his  rank.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  employ- 
ing the  militia,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  regiments  on  pay,  which  bad 
been  levied  by  the  convention  or  congress  of  the  province,  and  to 
oppose  against  the  convention  itself,  the  provincial  assembly.  He 
hoped  by  this  management  to  divide  the  patriots,  and  overturn  their 
projects.  Accordingly,  of  his  own  authority,  he  issued  commissions 
to  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  convoked  the  assembly  according  to 
ancient  forms.  But  in  both  these  measures  he  failed  of  success  ;  the 
militia  continued  firm  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  the  assembly 
refused  all  his  propositions  so  rigidly,  that  he  was  necessitated  to  dis- 
solve it.  He  appeared  disposed  to  remain  peaceable  for  some  time; 
but  it  was  known  that  he  maintained  a  secret  intelligence  with  the 
loyalists,  who  were  very  numerous,  and  principally  upon  the  frontiers, 
towards  the  mountains  and  lakes.  To  unmask  him,  the  patriots  resort- 
ed to  the  agency  of  a  certain  Adam  Macdonald,  captain  in  a  provin- 
cial regiment,  a  man  entirely  devoted  to  their  interests.  He  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  governor  under  the  name  of  Dick  Williams,  and 
in  the  character  of  an  emissary  of  the  loyalists,  commissioned  to  pro- 
test their  fidelity,  and  receive  his  orders. 

The  governor,  delighted  at  this  overture,  answered  with  unrestrict- 
ed confidence.  Macdonald  came  to  make  full  report  before  the 
general  council  ;  the  agitation  was  vehement.  The  council  deputed 
to  the  governor  some  of  its  members,  and  with  them  Macdonald  him- 
self, to  request  that  he  would  show  them  the  despatches  he  had 
received  from  England.  Campbell  firmly  refused.  A  motion  was 
made  to  arrest  him,  but  it  was  not  adopted.  The  governor  became 
intimidated,  and  retired  on  board  a  corvette  at  anchor  in  the  port. 
He  took  with  him  the  seal  of  the  province.  The  council  sent  a  mes- 
sage, entreating  him  to  return  ;  he  would  not.  Thus  ceased  the  royal 
government  in  South  Carolina  ;  all  public  authority  was  transferred 
from  the  ancient  administrations,  to  the  provincial  convention,  the 
committee  of  safety,  and  other  popular  establishments,  to  whose  power 
the  people  fixed  no  other  limits,  except  that  they  should  protect  the 
republic  from  all  detriment. 

But  in  the  meantime,  governor  Campbell  was  not  inactive.  He 
knew  the  royalists  were  numerous  in  certain  parts  of  the  province, 
and  he  hoped  that  by  exciting  them,  and  erecting  a  standard,  round 
which  they  could  rally,  he  should  be  able  to  profit  essentially  by  their 
succours.  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  there  existed  a  set  of  men 
called  regulators.  They  had  arrogated,  in  1770,  the  right  of  executing 
the  laws  against  malefactors;  and  they  exercised  their  functions  so 
openly,  that  of  their  own  authority  they  inflicted  corporal  punishments 
upon  such  as  incurred  their  animadversion.  Lord  Montague  was 
seat  to  repress  so  odious  an  enormity,  and  his  severity  effectually  re- 
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established  the  authority  of  the  laws  among  this  unruly  generation. 
But  the  regulators  had  not  forgotten  the  chastisements  their  unlawful 
combination  had  drawn  down  upon  them,  nor  would  they  ever  consent 
to  adhere  to  the  Congress  and  other  popular  administrations,  which 
they  deemed  equally  as  irregular  and  illegal.  In  the  same  places  were 
found  many  Dutch  and  Irish,  who  held  their  lands  from  the  bounty 
and  liberality  of  the  king.  Either  out  of  gratitude,  or  the  fear  of 
losing  their  estates,  if  they  should  join  the  patriots,  they  stood  firm  in 
their  loyalty,  and  were  strenuously  opposed  to  the  new  government. 
Their  number  was  increased  by  certain  other  Irish,  who  had  retired 
from  the  disturbances  in  the  northern  provinces,  into  this. 

Governor  Campbell  had  it  in  mind,  to  employ  these  individuals  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  He  circulated  among  them  that 
the  American  colonies  were  altogether  too  feeble  to  resist  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  whole  question  turned  upon  a  trivial  duty 
on  tea,  which  they  were  not  accustomed  to  use  ;  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast  opposed  this  impost,  in  order  to  have  tea  at  a  low 
price,  without  regarding  that  their  obstinacy  deprived  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  upper  country  of  a  multitude  of  articles  the  most 
necessary  to  life  ;  that  the  single  expense  of  maintaining  the  provin- 
cial regiments,  greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  imposed 
by  the  parliament.  The  ill  humor  of  these  foreigners  was  still  in- 
creased by  the  violences  of  the  patriots,  who  insisted,  whether  will- 
ing or  not,  that  they  should  accede  to  the  confederation.  And  thus 
a  great  number  that  would  have  remained  neutral,  were  constrained 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  opposite  party.  In  no  part  of  the  pro- 
vince were  the  loyalists  so  numerous,  as  in  the  space  comprehended 
between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers.  They  refused  to  execute  the 
resolutions  of  Congress,  to  subscribe  the  league,  and  to  make  levies 
of  soldiers.  The  patriots,  desiring  to  proceed  peaceably,  sent  into 
those  places  two  men  of  the  greatest  authority,  William  Henry  Dray- 
ton and  William  Tennent.  All  their  efforts  and  arguments,  to  dissi- 
pate the  suspicions  which  had  arisen  among  these  people,  produced 
little  effect,  if  any.  The  rivalship  between  the  two  parlies  became 
every  day  more  rancorous.  At  length,  they  flew  to  arms  ;  and  they 
were  soon  encamped,  the  one  in  front  of  the  other.  The  wiser  citi- 
zens interposed,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  and,  after  some 
days  of  negotiation,  a  compact  was  concluded,  by  which  the  loyalists 
pledged  themselves  to  remain  neuter.  But  these  hopes  of  tranquillity 
were  soon  destroyed,  by  a  certain  Robert  Cunningham,  a  turbulent 
spirit,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  loyalists ;  he 
industriously  scattered  the  elements  of  discord.  From  all  parts  they 
rushed  to  arms  anew.  The  Congress,  wishing  to  smother  these  first 
sparks,  ordered  major  Williamson,  commanding  the  militia,  to  march 
against  the  seditious ;  but  the  latter  were  superior  in  number.  The 
moment  was  critical ;  the  Carolinian  congress,  having  in  front  a  Bri- 
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tish  fleet  and  army,  and  a  party  of  disaffected  citizens  in  rear,  could 
have  no  hope  of  victory.  Nevertheless,  to  disconcert  the  plan  of 
their  adversaries,  they  marched  towards  the  suspected  places  detach- 
ments of  militia  and  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  colonels  Rich- 
ardson and  Thompson  ;  who  were  joined  by  colonels  Rutherford  and 
Polk,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  North  Carolina.  The  loyalists, 
scattered,  without  a  ralying  point,  and  without  leaders  of  reputation, 
transacting  every  thing  with  fear  and  hesitation,  were  forced  to  receive 
the  terms  of  their  conquerors. 

This  first  expedition  kept  them  quiet  for  a  long  time  ;  they  made 
no  further  movement  until  the  English  arms  acquired  the  superiority 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  province  being  totally  decided  for 
war,  all  their  attention  was  given  to  making  the  preparations  that  might 
enable  them  to  carry  it  on  with  success.  They  resolved,  in  the  first 
place,  to  provide  themselves  with  powder,  of  which  they  were  almost 
entirely  destitute.  They  knew  that  an  English  vessel,  laden  with  a 
great  quantity  of  it,  was  then  at  anchor  upon  the  bank,  called  the 
bar  of  St.  Augustine,  upon  the  coast  of  East  Florida.  Some  fear- 
less patriots,  accustomed  to  the  sea,  made  for  the  ship  with  extreme 
celerity,  boarded  her,  and  became  possessed  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  powder ;  which,  with  equal  good  fortune,  they  transported 
safe  into  Charleston.  This  acquisition  was  of  singular  utility  in  their 
great  need.  They  supplied,  from  it,  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  the  army  which  soon  after  undertook  the  expedition  of  Ca- 
nada. 

But,  there  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  king,  fort  Johnson,  erected 
upon  James's  Island,  which  is  situated  in  front  of  Charleston;  this 
fortress,  therefore  commanded  the  city.  Colonel  Motte  having  landed 
upon  the  island  in  the  night  with  a  strong  detachment  of  new  levies, 
occupied  the  fort  without  obstacle  ;  the  garrison,  as  too  feeble  to 
resist,  had  retired  on  board  the  ships  of  war. 

The  chiefs  of  the  people  prohibited  all  persons  whatsoever  from 
supplying  water  or  provisions  to  the  ships  of  the  king,  otherwise  than 
from  day  to- day.  The  English  blockaded  the  port,  and  made  a  great 
number  of  prizes,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  city.  This  induced 
colonel  Moultrie  to  occupy  Point  Huddrel,  with  a  detachment  of  pro- 
vincial troops.  He  planted  there  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon,  which 
constrained  the  English  to  retire  from  this  position  and  gain  the  open 
sea.  Thus  the  city  was  liberated  for  the  present,  from  the  block- 
ade of  the  British  squadron.  But  to  prevent  its  renewal,  it  was 
resolved  to  erect  fortifications  upon  Point  Huddrel,  which  defends  the 
entrance  to  Charleston,  by  the  channel  of  Hog  Island  ;  and  to  strength- 
en the  works  of  fort  Johnson,  which  secures  the  port  on  the  side  of 
James's  Island.  A  new  fort  was  also  constructed  in  this  Island,  west 
of  fort  Johnson  ;  then  another  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  which  received 
the  name  of  Moultrie. 
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The  provincial  militia  exercised,  and  the  regiments  upon  pay  in- 
creased their  numbers  every  day.  In  all  parts  of  the  province  pre- 
parations were  made  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

However  sincere  was  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  to  defend  their 
country,  it  was  stimulated,  also,  by  the  resolutions  of  the  general 
Congress.  They  had  resolved,  that  if  Charleston  was  attacked  by  the 
English,  three  regiments  of  infantry  should  be  maintained  in  the  pro- 
vince at  the  expense  of  the  Union  ;  that  if  the  convention  or  committee 
of  safety  should  judge  it  necessary  to  seize  or  destroy  any  vessel  what- 
soever, it  might  do  so,  and  rely  upon  the  approbation  of  Congress. 
They  recommended  also,  the  erection  of  forts  and  batteries,  in  such 
places  as  should  be  thought  most  suitable. 

Some  agitation  also  began  to  manifest  itself  about  this  time  in  North 
Carolina,  a  province  in  which  the  loyalists  were  perhaps  more  nume- 
rous than  in  any  other,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  New  York. 
The  governor,  Martin,  was  an  active  man,  who  studied  continually  to 
devise  new  expedients  to  increase  the  party  of  the  king.  The  patri- 
ots were  especially  solicitous  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  countries  of  the  colony,  all  Scotch  and  Highland  emigrants, 
with  whom  it  was  ascertained  that  the  governor  held  continual  cor- 
respondence. The  Congress  had  not  neglected  to  take  all  proper 
measures  to  disconcert  these  projects.  They  had  exhorted  the  par- 
tisans of  liberty  to  form  themselves  into  corps  of  militia,  which,  in 
case  the  provincial  convention  should  see  fit  to  order  levies,  should 
be  considered  as  making  part  of  the  general  army,  and  received  into 
the  pay  of  the  Union. 

The  desires  of  the  Congress  were  accomplished,  if  not  with  unani- 
mous consent,  at  least  with  all  requisite  promptitude.  A  provincial 
convention  was  formed,  which  assumed  the  authority^of  the  ordinary 
assembly  of  representatives.  The  committees  of  safety,  and  other 
popular  institutions,  were  created  as  usual.  The  governor  took 
umbrage  at  these  measures,  although  he  was  not  intimidated  by 
them  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  first  attack,  and  to  give 
time,  in  case  of  emergency,  for  the  loyalists  of  the  upper  parts  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  he  fortified,  and  furnished  with  artillery,  his 
residence  at  Newbern.  The  people  rose  and  seized  six  pieces  of 
these  cannon ;  the  governor  then  fled  precipitately  for  refuge  to  fort 
Johnson,  upon  Cape  Fear  river.  The  provincials,  fearing  he  might 
fortify  himself,  and  rally  his  forces  at  this  point,  in  order  to  keep  an 
open  communication  for  the  troops  which  should  be  sent  against  the 
colony,  resolved  to  dislodge  him.  It  also  appears  that  they  were 
apprehensive,  lest  the  governor  should  proclaim  the  liberty  of  the 
negroes,  in  order  to  employ  them  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  royal 
authority.  Time  was  precious.  They  assembled  their  forces  at 
Wilmington,  an  important  city  of  the  province,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  colonel  Ashe,  who  had  passed  from  the 
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service  of  the  king,  into  that  of  the  people.  They  marched  imme- 
diately to  fort  Johnson  ;  but  the  governor,  not  choosing  to  await  so 
formidable  an  attack,  had  retired  on  board  a  ship  of  war.  The  fol- 
lowing night,  colonel  Ashe  entered  the  fort  and  reduced  it  to  ashes. 
He  afterwards  ravaged  the  country,  that  it  might  furnish  nothing  to 
his  adversary.  The  governor  was  declared  an  enemy  to  America, 
and  accused  of  a  design  to  raise  the  blacks  against  their  masters. 
This  imputation  was  not  without  foundation.  He  answered  with  a 
writing  of  excessive  length,  which  he  caused  to  be  circulated  in  the 
province.  But  the  provincial  Congress  pronounced  this  proclama- 
tion an  infamous  libel,  and  caused  it  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner. 

They  drew  up,  about  the  same  time,  a  long  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  full  of  the  usual  protestations.  All  these  events 
singularly  agitated  the  people  ;  but  a  new  incident  soon  carried  their 
fury  to  extremity.  In  the  garden  and  cellars  of  the  governor,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  secreted  arms,  powder,  balls,  and  other  mu- 
nitions. The  provincial  Congress  decreed  a  levy  of  one  thousand 
regular  troops,  and  another  of  three  thousand  minute-men.  They 
created  bills  of  credit  for  their  support.  The  general  Congress, 
wishing  to  give  more  stability  to  their  authority,  and  knowing  of  what 
importance  it  was  to  propitiate  the  regulators  and  mountaineers  that 
inhabited  the  upper  countries,  sent  them  two  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
to  expound  the  nature  of  the  present  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  The  chiefs  of  the  people  neglected  no 
means  proper  to  forward  their  cause.  Arms  and  money  were  pro- 
vided, soldiers  were  exercised,  the  militia  were  organised,  the  torpid 
or  lukewarm  were  stimulated  and  encouraged.  The  popular  leaders 
in  this  province,  surrounded  by  enemies,  manifested  an  activity 
always  increasing  with  the  obstacles  they  had  to  surmount. 

In  Pennsylvania,  affairs  were  transacted  with  greater  moderation  ; 
either  because  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  was  more  pacific,  or 
that  the  governor  wTas  endowed  with  greater  prudence.  However, 
the  provincial  assembly,  which  continued  to  sit  in  Philadelphia,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  generally,  appeared  not  to  want  activity,  in  their 
preparations  for  defence  ;  the  militia  were  exercised  with  great  dili- 
gence and  success.  It  was  perceived  that  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  Delaware,  which  bathes  the  walls  of  Philadelphia,  exposed  the 
city  to  imminent  danger.  The  English  ships  might  come  thus  far  up 
the  river,  and  cause  infinite  mischief  not  only  to  the  city  and  pro- 
vince, but  even  to  the  entire  confederation.  It  wTas  therefore  resolv- 
ed to  obstruct  the  passage,  by  sinking  in  the  channel  a  construction 
of  heavy  timber,  called  a  chevaux-de-frise.  It  consisted  in  two 
immense 'beams,  laid  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  parallel-wise,  and 
at  a  suitable  distance  apart ;  they  were  locked  with  traverse  timbers  ; 
and  upon  their  upper  surface,  rose,  with  a  certain  inclination  towards 
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the  current  of  water,  two  other  heavy  beams,  armed  on  the  top  with 
tusks  of  iron,  to  pierce  the  vessels  that  should  attempt  to  ascend. 
All  these  frames,  ponderous  of  themselves,  and  charged  besides 
with  enormous  stones,  could  not  be  easily  broken,  subverted,  or  dis- 
placed. Ingeniously  contrived,  as  well  as  skilfully  executed,  they 
were  of  no  little  utility,  in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  Pennsylva- 
nians  were  also  very  diligent  in  providing  themselves  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  provincial  assembly  had  appointed  a  committee 
of  superintendence,  to  see  that  the  arms  were  made  with  a  desirable 
promptitude,  and  the  requisite  perfection.  The  gunsmiths,  and 
o'her  armorers,  were  continually  watched  and  stimulated.  The 
assembly  also  decided,  that  several  battalions  should  be  levied  and 
completely  equipped.  A  great  quantity  of  powder  was  manufactured 
in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia  ;  a  single  mill  supplied  five  hundred 
pounds  a  week.  Every  thing,  in  brief,  tended  towards  war.  The 
governor  was  unable  to  resist  an  inclination  so  universal  ;  he  had  no 
royal  troops  at  his  disposal. 

The  province,  and  particularly  the  city,  of  New  York,  found 
themselves  in  a  painful  situation.  They  were  exposed  on  all  parts, 
to  the  insults  of  the  British  fleet ;  the  city  had  even  still  a  garrison, 
though  feeble,  of  royal  troops.  New  reenforcements  were  expected 
from  England  ;  and  it  was  known  that  all  the  corps  that  arrived  in 
America,  landed  at  New  York,  as  their  destined  place  of  arms. 
The  delegates  of  the  province  were  therefore  instructed,  to  move 
the  Congress  to  prescribe  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  case  of  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  that  were  already  embarked  from  Ireland  for 
America.  The  Congress  answered,  they  should  stand  upon  the 
defensive,  allow  the  English  to  land,  and  permit  them  to  occupy  the 
barracks,  provided  they  should  behave  themselves  peaceably  ;  not, 
however,  to  suffer  that  they  should  erect  fortifications,  to  interrupt 
the  communication  between  the  city  and  country  ;  if  they  should 
employ  force,  to  resist  them  with  force  ;  to  transport  the  munitions 
of  war  into  the  interior  of  the  province  ;  to  designate  places  of 
refuge  for  the  women  and  children  ;  finally,  the  Congress  exhorted 
all  the  inhabitants  to  arm,  and  hold  themselves  in  preparation  for 
every  event. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  relieved  from  these  anxious 
apprehensions.  The  royal  troops  arrived  ;  but,  instead  of  landing 
at  New  York,  they  went  on  shore  at  Sandy  Hook,  whence,  by  the 
orders  of  general  Gage,  they  reembarked  for  Boston.  The  battle 
of  Breed's  Hill  had  enfeebled  the  garrison  of  that  city,  and  new 
soldiers  were  needed  to  fill  up  the  companies.  At  length,  the 
detachment  itself,  which  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  stationed  at 
New  York,  retired  on  board  a  ship  of  war  which  was  anchored  in 
the  port.  The  city,  thus  delivered  entirely  from  the  presence  of 
the  royal  troops,  was  replaced  absolutely  at  its  own  discretion. 
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At  this  epoch,  governor  Tryon  arrived  from  London  at  New  York. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  active  genius,  an  ardent  character,  and  possess- 
ed of  great  influence  in  the  province.  He  was  received  with  mark- 
ed respect.  His  continual  efforts  in  favor  of  the  royal  cause,  were 
generally  crowned  with  success.  Tranquillity,  for  a  certain  time, 
remained  undisturbed.  Then  followed  a  quarrel,  in  which  a  royal 
ship  fired  upon  the  city  with  balls  and  grape-shot,  because  the  inha- 
bitants had  seen  fit  to  transport  artillery  from  one  place  to  another.  A 
great  number  took  refuge  in  the  country.  The  governor  demanded 
a  conference  with  the  convention,  the  committee  of  safety,  and  the 
officers  of  the  militia.  It  was  granted.  He  expressed  the  deepest 
concern  at  the  present  discord  ;  he  begged  they  would  use  prudently 
the  power  which  they  had  entire  ;  he  observed,  that  violent  mea- 
sures would  only  widen  the  breach,  and  hazard  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  This  example  shows  clearly  to  what  terms  was  reduced,  and 
upon  how  frail  a  basis  reposed,  the  royal  authority  at  that  time  in 
America  ;  since  even  in  the  province  of  New  York,  that  of  all  which 
numbered  the  most  loyalists,  the  governor  was  driven  to  such  extre- 
mity, that,  instead  of  commanding,  he  was  constrained  to  pray. 
Hence  also  it  is  manifest,  that  Tryon  had  been  sent,  not  to  govern  a 
province  that  would  no  longer  obey  him,  but  to  intrigue  clandestinely, 
to  sow  division,  to  corrupt  the  good,  and  dispense  to  the  wicked 
their  hire. 

How  opposite  such  conduct  was  to  the  dignity  of  a  powerful 
nation,  and  how  proper  to  render  it  contemptible  in  the  estimation 
of  the  universe,  every  one  can  imagine  for  himself.  It  would  have 
been  a  much  more  seemly  resolution,  if  the  governor,  upon  ascer- 
taining the  situation  of  affairs,  should  have  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
vince, and  left  it  altogether  in  the  power  of  the  patriots  ;  for  to 
govern  without  commanding,  and  to  command  without  being  obeyed, 
was  a  degradation  of  his  rank,  and  of  the  royal  authority  itself. 

The  general  Congress  had  become  greatly  alarmed  at  the  artifices 
of  governor  Tryon.  They  feared  he  would  at  length  succeed  in 
exciting  such  malignant  humors,  as  might  issue  in  fatal  results.  They 
thought  it  expedient  to  prevent  the  evil  ;  and  accordingly  recom- 
mended, that,  in  all  the  colonies,  every  person,  of  whatever  name  or 
condition,  whose  opinions  afforded  motives  of  suspicion,  should  be 
arrested,  and  detained  under  a  sufficient  guard  ;  this  was  the  law  of 
suspected  persons.  The  deputies  of  New  York  sent  copies  of  it 
into  their  province.  At  this  news,  governor  Tryon,  having  doubts  of 
some  strange  resolution,  promptly  took  refuge  on  board  an  English 
vessel  moored  in  the  port ;  he  carried  off  the  seal  of  the  province. 
But,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  approbation  of  the  king, 
he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  to 
apprise  them  of  the  dispositions  of  the  prince,  and  the  earnest  desire 
he  entertained  that  some  honorable  way  of  reconciliation  between  the 
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two  parties  might  be  devised.  Thus  vanished  even  the  shadow  of 
royal  authority  in  this  colony,  after  its  action  had  in  reality  ceased 
long  since.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  hopes  the  ministers  had 
placed  in  the  manoeuvres  and  intrigues  of  governor  Tryon,  whom 
they  had  considered  as  the  most  proper  instrument  to  act  upon  a 
province  of  such  principal  importance. 

It  had  recently  been  divided  by  the  provincial  convention  into  a 
certain  number  of  districts,  each  destined  to  furnish  a  company.  The 
organisation  of  these  companies  was  the  object  of  a  special  regulation. 
But  this  appearance  of  ardor  was  in  many  far  from  being  sincere. 
Even  members  of  the  provincial  Congress  presumed  to  say,  openly, 
that  they  would  not  receive  the  bills  of  credit ;  and  that,  when  the 
English  troops  should  have  arrived,  they  would  join  the  royal  standard. 
The  provincial  soldiers  themselves  were  emulous  in  deserting.  So 
efficacious  had  been  the  whispers  of  Tryon  ;  or,  perhaps,  so  great 
were  the  avarice,  the  fear,  or  the  loyalty,  of  the  inhabitants.  Admit- 
ting only  the  latter  reason,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  colonists  of 
New  York  to  clear  themselves  of  the  reproach  of  hypocrisy  and  of 
cowardice,  for  not  having  dared  openly  to  follow  the  royal  banners, 
and  for  having,  on  the  contrary,  pretended  a  flaming  zeal  for  the 
cause  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Americans  had  espoused.  But 
simulation  and  perfidy  are  never  more  frequent  than  in  the  political 
revolutions  of  empires.  These  who  lately  served  kings,  afterwards 
serve  republics ;  and  ardent  republicans  become  all  at  once  royalists, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  ambition  or  their  avarice.  Such  is 
the  miserable  condition  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  never  consistent 
with  itself;  and  when  a  man  abandons  one  party  to  coalesce  with 
another,  he  is  often  more  actuated  by  a  culpable  motive  than  a  virtu- 
ous conviction. 

Maryland  followed  the  example  of  the  other  provinces.  The 
authority  of  the  ordinary  assembly  was  here  also  transferred  to  a  con- 
vention, which  assembled  in  the  city  of  Annapolis.  It  proposed  the 
articles  of  a  league,  to  be  composed  of  its  own  members,  and  all  the 
freemen  of  the  province.  They  pledged  their  faith  reciprocally,  and 
all  towards  America,  to  persist,  according  to  their  power,  in  opposition, 
whether  with  arms  or  with  commercial  restrictions.  They  decreed, 
that  forty  companies  of  minute-men  should  be  levied  ;  and  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  freemen,  from  sixteen  to  fifty  years, 
except  only  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  physicians  exercising  their 
profession,  individuals  in  the  service  of  the  governor,  minute-men, 
artillery-men,  and  these  prevented  by  their  religious  opinions  from 
bearing  arms,  should  attach  themselves  to  some  one  company  of 
militia.  Hence  it  appears  how  calm,  how  remote  from  all  blind 
transport,  was  this  people  ;  since,  in  such  a  crisis,  individuals,  reputed 
most  essential  to  the  general  utility,  were  exempted  from  military 
service;  and  since  religious  opinions  were  also  perfectly  respected. 
vol.  i.  31 
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The  regular  organisation  of  the  militia  ascertained  the  pay  of  the 
officers  and  that  of  the  soldiers.  A  commute  of  safety  was  invested 
with  the  direction  of  affairs  relating  to  the  militia  and  minute-men ; 
and  even  with  the  power  of  taking,  during  the  recess  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  measures  deemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  province. 
Subaltern  committees  were  established,  for  local  superintendence 
upon  every  point,  and  for  the  reciprocal  transmission  of  useful  intelli- 
gence. Finally,  the  convention  created  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars,  in  bills  of  credit,  in  order 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  militia.  Meanwhile,  the  people  had 
already  forced  the  gates  of  the  provincial  arsenal,  and  seized  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  were  found  there  in  considerable 
quantity. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  royal  authority  still  subsisted  in  its  ancient 
forms  ;  but  it  was  without  power,  since  it  was  without  arms.  Accord- 
ingly, the  real  directing  authority  was  that  of  the  people  ;  which  had, 
for  its  support,  both  arms  and  the  general  opinion.  The  militia 
organised  and  exercised  themselves,  according  to  the  regulations 
published  by  the  provincial  Congress.  The  people  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  public  chest ;  a  sum  of  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  it  contained,  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  militia. 
Besides  the  provincial  militia,  the  general  Congress  invited  the  con- 
vention of  New  Jersey  to  levy,  without  delay,  two  battalions,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  treasure  ;  the  officers  were  to  have  the  same 
pay  as  those  of  the  confederate  army,  and  the  soldiers  to  be  engaged 
but  for  one  year.  In  the  meantime,  governor  Franklin  convoked  the 
provincial  assembly.  In  the  speech  he  addressed  them,  he  expressed 
his  grief  at  the  present  troubles  ;  and  announced,  that  the  command- 
ers of  the  British  fleets  upon  all  the  American  coasts  had  orders  to 
act  offensively  against  every  port  or  place  whatsoever,  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  king  should  be  insulted,  or  in  which  troops  should  be 
levied,  forts  erected,  or  the  public  magazines  plundered.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  desire  of  independence  ;  and  added,  that,  as  to  the  safety 
of  his  own  person,  he  would  refer  it  to  their  good  faith.  The  assem- 
bly, in  their  answer,  expressly  denied  any  thought  of  independence  ; 
they  assured  the  governor,  that  he  might  be  tranquil  with  respect  to 
his  safety  ;  and,  finally,  that  as  to  the  disturbances,  they  deplored 
them  sincerely,  but  could  no  nothing  to  remedy  them,  since  their 
cause  was  in  the  acts  of  parliament. 

The  two  provinces  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  inha- 
bited by  men  naturally  the  zealots  of  liberty  ;  and,  not  having  the 
restraint  of  a  royal  governor,  as  by  their  charters  they  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  electing  their  own,  they  had  long  since  provided  themselves 
with  men,  arms,  and  munitions.  These  measures  of  safety  were  the 
more  essential,  as  the  vicinity  of  the  English  troops  of  Boston  alarm- 
ed their  suspicions  ;  and  they  saw  enemy  vessels  continually  upon 
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the  coasts,  employed  in  carrying  off  provisions,  not  only  for  then- 
own  use,  but  also  for  that  of  the  garrison  besieged  in  that  city.  Be- 
sides this,  captain  Wallace,  commanding  a  ship  of  the  king,  with 
some  other  armed  vessels,  greatly  harassed  their  commerce,  captur- 
ing daily  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these  pro- 
vinces. At  length,  he  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Bristol.  The  houses,  the  stores,  the  churches,  suffered  excessively 
from  the  fire  of  his  artillery  ;  which  continued  till  the  inhabitants,  at 
evening,  consented  to  supply  with  fresh  meat  this  man  without  pity. 
But  these  hostilities  committed  by  the  vessels  of  the  king  against  a 
defenceless  town,  did  but  increase  the  already  too  violent  disgusts  of 
the  Americans,  who  complained  of  them  with  much  asperity,  in  a 
multitude  of  writings,  both  public  and  private. 

But  Wallace  was  not  of  a  character  to  allow  himself  lightly  to  be 
diverted  from  his  resolutions  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  also  spurred  on 
by  necessity.  The  blame  should  not  be  imputed  to  him,  but  to  those 
ministers  who  by  their  rigorous  counsels  had  provoked  the  war,  with- 
out having  prepared  the  requisite  means  to  sustain  it  ;  consequently, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  fight  in  the  open  field,  to  conquer,  it  became 
necessary  to  pillage,  in  order  to  live.  Captain  Wallace,  therefore, 
employed  himself  with  great  activity,  in  ravaging,  by  his  piracies, 
the  coasts  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  The  army  of  Massa- 
chusetts sent  to  the  succour  of  the  Rhode  Islanders  a  detachment  of 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  general  Lee.  This  man,  of  a  violent 
character,  and  little  accustomed  to  respect  the  laws  and  public  order, 
when  it  was  in  question  to  favor  the  American  revolution,  immediate- 
ly compelled  the  people  he  came  to  defend,  to  bind  themselves,  by 
the  most  terrible  oaths,  to  break  off  all  communication  with  the 
instruments  of  ministerial  tyranny,  vulgarly  called,  said  the  words  of 
the  oath,  the  troops  and  fleets  of  the  king  ;  not  to  lend  them  any 
assistance  whatever  ;  to  denounce  traitors  before  the  public  authori- 
ties ;  and  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  American  liberty,  as  often 
as  it  should  be  required  of  them  by  the  general  Congress,  or  the 
provincial  magistrates.  The  Congress  disapproved  this  conduct  of 
general  Lee  ;  at  which  he  gave  himself  little  concern.  He  declared 
it  pusillanimous  to  respect  the  civil  laws,  in  the  midst  of  arms  ;  and, 
in  times  of  revolution,  he  considered  all  means  legitimate,  by  which 
he  might  attain  his  ends  ;  a  manner  of  acting,  which,  if  it  conducts 
one  revolution  to  its  object,  leaves,  and  even  prepares,  as  experience 
demonstrates,  all  the  elements  of  another  to  follow  it. 

The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  decreed,  that  those  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  colony  who  should  hold  intelligence  with  the  British 
ministers  or  with  their  agents,  or  should  supply  the  armies  or  fleets 
with  arms  or  military  or  naval  stores,  or  should  serve  as  pilots  to  the 
English  ships,  should  incur  the  pain  of  death,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  lands  and  effects.    They  pronounced  the  confiscation  of  the 
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estates  of  some  individuals,  whom  they  declared  enemies  to  the 
liberties  of  America.  They  emitted  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  in  bills  of  credit.  These  measures,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  general  Lee,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Rhode  Island. 

Governor  Wentworth  still  continued  in  New  Hampshire  ;  but, 
little  by  little,  the  patriots  acquired  the  superiority,  and  his  authority 
declined  in  proportion.  Fearing,  at  length,  some  vexatious  acci- 
dent, he  withdrew  into  the  castle  denominated  William  and  Mary. 

The  popular  administrations  had  also  succeeded  the  ancient  -autho- 
rities, in  Georgia.  The  partisans  of  the  king  were,  however,  the 
prevailing  number  ;  and  the  general  Congress  had  sent  thither,  by 
way  of  precaution,  a  battalion  armed  at  the  expense  of  the  Union. 
But,  before  it  had  reached  its  destination,  a  very  sanguinary  action 
had  happened  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  between  the  patriots,  who 
occupied  the  fort,  and  the  royal  troops,  who  assaulted  and  retook  it. 
The  capitulation  was  observed,  and  the  vanquished  had  not  to  com- 
plain of  any  cruelty.  The  patriots  were,  however,  predominant  in 
the  rest  of  the  province  ;  and  gallantly  prepared  themselves  to 
recapture,  by  storm,  the  citadel  of  Savannah.  They  were  better 
armed,  and  more  united,  than  their  enemies,  who  were  unprovided 
with  munitions,  and  found  themselves  dispersed  in  different  places. 

Thus  ceased,  as  we  have  related,  the  royal  authority  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces.  It  was  replaced,  progressively,  by  that  of  the 
people  ;  that  is,  by  the  congresses  or  conventions  extraordinary, 
that  were  formed  in  each  colony.  But  this  was  deemed  insufficient, 
by  those  who  directed  the  affairs  of  America.  Their  real  object 
being  independence,  and  the  present  state  of  things,  as  irregular 
and  precarious  by  its  very  nature,  leaving  a  way  open  of  arrange- 
ment with  England,  and  of  return  to  the  ancient  connexion  and 
dependence,  they  desired  that  such  a  system  should  be  established 
in  each  province  as  should  have  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  con- 
stitution, in  order  to  satisfy  the  world  that  the  Americans  were 
capable  of  governing  themselves  by  their  own  laws.  But  the  chiefs 
of  the  popular  party  had  many  difficulties  to  surmount  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design,  notwithstanding  the  ardor  which  manifested  itself 
in  all  parts  to  second  their  operations.  The  greater  number  approv- 
ed resistance,  but  were  opposed  to  independence,  or  at  least  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  openly  asserting  it.  For  this  reason,  those  who 
had  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  fearful  of  injuring  their  cause 
by  too  much  precipitation,  resolved  to  proceed  with  extreme  circum- 
spection ;  and  marched  up  to  their  object,  always  protesting  that 
their  efforts  were  aimed  in  quite  another  direction. 

It  was  highly  important  to  commence  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
with  the  provinces  which  discovered  the  greatest  aversion  towards 
England.  It  was  hoped,  that  when  it  should  be  accomplished  in 
one  or  more,  the  others  would  soon  imitate  the  example.    No  pro- 
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vince  appeared  more  suitable  to  give  it  than  that  of  Massachusetts. 
The  provincial  Congress  of  this  colony  issued  circulars,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives,  authorised  to  constitute  the  form  of  govern- 
ment.   Two  hundred  delegates  assembled  at  Watertown,  and  adopt- 
ing the  ancient  forms  of  the  British  constitution,  resolved  themselves 
into  an  ordinary  assembly,  or  house  of  representatives,  and  assumed 
all  the  authority  attributed  by  the  ancient  statutes  to  these  assemblies. 
They  afterwards  established  a  permanent  council,  to  assist  the  go- 
vernor in  his  deliberations.    Thus  the  royal  authority  was  converted 
at  first  into  tumultuary  popular  authority,  and  at  length  into  regular 
popular  authority.    All  these  operations  were  performed,  as  they 
said,  not  with  any  view  to  independence,  but  in  order  to  induce  the 
English  to  consent  to  a  just  and  honorable  arrangement.    One  of 
the  first  acts  of  this  house  was  to  raise  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  by  means  of  a  tax  ;  which  excited  a  dudgeon  the 
more  intense,  as  the  people  had  persuaded  themselves  that  since 
they  were  in  insurrection  to  avoid  paying  taxes  to  England,  they 
ought  at  least  to  be  excused  from  paying  any  to  their  own  govern- 
ment.   But  the  other  colonies  discovered  great  backwardness  to 
follow  the  route  marked  out  by  Massachusetts  ;  either  because  its 
views  appeared  too  manifestly  aimed  at  independence,  or,  that,  being 
placed  in  peculiar  circumstances,   the  other  colonies,  differently 
situated,  did  not  think  proper  to  tread  in  its  steps.    But  the  Ameri- 
can chiefs,  far  from  being  discouraged,  resolved  to  employ  the 
authority  of  the  general  Congress.    They  procured  from  New 
Hampshire  new  instructions  to  the  delegates  of  that  province,  requir- 
ing them  to  take  the  sense  of  Congress  respecting  the  mode  of 
administering  justice,  and  the  internal  government  of  the  colony. 
This  discussion  excited  violent  debates  ;  many  members  perceived 
the  scope  of  it  but  too  distinctly.    The  patriots,  however,  aided  by 
circumstances,  and  their  own  intrepidity,  at  length  prevailed.  It 
was  decided,  that  the  provincial  convention  of  New  Hampshire 
should  be  invited  to  convene  representatives  of  the  people,  from  all 
the  towns,  that  they  might  take  such  measures,  and  pass  such  laws, 
as  they  should  judge  best  calculated  to  secure  peace  and  order  in 
the  province,  during  the  present  contest.    But  the  provincial  con- 
vention, either  from  impatience,  or  in  order  to  inspire  greater  interest, 
by  a  demonstration  of  glowing  zeal,  had  anticipated  the  resolution, 
and  the  circulars  for  the  election  of  representatives  were  already 
expedited.    They  assembled  at  Exeter,  took  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  established  the  usual 
council. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  appeared 
still  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  other  provinces  to  take  the  same 
resolutions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  colonies  were  not  exempt 
from  jealousy  towards  those  of  New  England.    It  was  therefore 
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desirable  that  the  plan  proposed  should  be  executed  in  some  one  of 
the  central  provinces.  For  this  purpose  Virginia  was  the  best 
adapted,  as  well  on  account  of  its  extent  and  power,  as  by  reason  of 
the  political  shocks  it  had  recently  experienced,  since  lord  Dunmore, 
by  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  had  caused  the  entire  cessation, 
in  that  province,  of  all  civil  authority  on  the  part  of  England.  The 
general  Congress,  therefore,  made,  with  respect  to  Virginia,  the  same 
resolutions  as  in  the  case  of  New  Hampshire. 

Among  the  members  to  whom  this  business  was  referred,  Samuel 
Adams  merits  to  be  remarked,  who  labored  in  it  with  distinguished 
ardor,  and  appeared  to  esteem  its  success  a  personal  triumph. 

At  this  epoch,  it  was  learned  by  the  news  from  England,  that  the 
government  had  disdained  to  make  answer  to  the  petitions  of  Con- 
gress, addressed  to  the  king,  and  transmitted  by  Penn,  the  late 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  understood  further,  that  none  of 
the  ministers  had  condescended  to  ask  him  any  questions  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  America.  This  was  an  unequivocal  proof  of  their 
obstinacy,  and  irrevocable  resolutions.  The  animosity  of  the  colo- 
nists became,  in  consequence,  more  violent,  and  the  enterprise  of 
the  authors  of  independence  infinitely  more  easy.  They  declared, 
in  all  places,  that  nothing  could  be  hoped  for  any  longer  from  the 
English  government ;  and  that  the  only  way  of  safety  which  remain- 
ed, was  to  display  formidable  forces,  to  shake  off  an  odious  yoke, 
and  learn  to  walk  without  leadingstrings. 

This  discourse  had  no  success  with  the  general  assembly  of  Phila- 
delphia, who,  though  inferior  to  none  in  their  zeal  for  resisting  the 
extraordinary  laws  of  parliament,  would  hear  no  mention  of  inde- 
pendence. They  manifested  their  discontent,  by  enjoining  it  upon 
their  deputies  to  the  general  Congress,  to  oppose  every  proposition 
that  should  tend  towards  a  separation  from  the  parent  state,  or  any 
change  in  the  form  of  government.  In  the  midst  of  such  conflicting 
efforts,  America  moved  onward  to  independence. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  war  that  was  carried  on  under  the 
walls  of  Boston.  The  Americans  had  to  contend  with  two  capital 
difficulties  ;  the  one  was  the  want  of  powder,  which  still  continued, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  used  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  ; 
the  other  was  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the 
soldiers  were  enlisted.  Either  persuaded  that  the  war  would  be  of 
short  duration,  or  jealous  of  standing  armies,  the  colonists  had 
engaged  their  troops  but  for  one  year.  They  were  therefore  in 
danger  of  seeing  the  whole  army  disbanded,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  siege  thus  raised  in  a  day.  To  remedy,  in 
the  first  place,  the  scarcity  of  powder,  as  their  country  could  not 
furnish  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  determined  to  exert  all  their 
efforts  to  procure  it  from  foreigners.  Several  fast-sailing  vessels 
were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence  they  brought  home 
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immense  quantities,  having  purchased  it  of  the  European  ships  em- 
ployed in  that  trade.  The  Philadelphians,  knowing  the  favorable 
dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bermudas,  and  their  great  want 
of  provisions,  despatched  thither  a  large  brig,  and  the  Carolinians  a 
corvette,  which  brought  away  about  one  hundred  arid  ten  casks  of 
powder.  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  prohibited  the  consump- 
tion of  it  in  firing  at  game,  or  in  rejoicings.  Then  only  began  to  be 
less  felt  the  defect  of  this  first  instrument  of  war.  It  remained  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  of  the  expiration  of  the  soldiers'  term  of 
service  ;  the  Congress  sent  a  deputation  to  the  camp,  in  order  to 
concert  with  general  Washington  the  most  efficacious  means  to  pre- 
vent the  dissolution  of  the  army.  The  deputies  were  all  men  of 
distinguished  sagacity  ;  and,  among  the  most  conspicuous  for  author- 
ity and  reputation,  was  doctor  Benjamin  Franklin.  They  managed 
this  negotiation  with  such  address,  that  almost  all  the  troops  consent- 
ed, but  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  to  continue  in  the  pay  of 
the  Union. 

The  Congress  ordained,  besides,  that  the  besieging  army  should 
amount  to  the  number  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  ;  and  that 
each  colony  should  levy  battalions,  at  the  expense  of  the  continent. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Church,  first  physician  of  the  army,  was  de- 
clared traitor.  He  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  within  Boston. 
Being  detected,  he  was  brought  before  the  house  of  representatives, 
whereof  he  was  a  member.  He  did  not  deny,  but  said  he  had  only 
acted  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Unable  to  prove  it,  he  was 
expelled  the  assembly.  Some  persons  pretended  that  this  whole 
affair  was  but  an  artifice.  The  Congress  decreed  that  the  accused 
should  be  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Connecticut. 

General  Gage  returned  to  England,  having  been  recalled  by  the 
king.  His  conduct  had  not  answered  the  expectation  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  he  had  employed  the  ways  of  mildness,  when  he  should  have 
displayed  force  ;  and  violence,  when  persuasion  would  have  sufficed. 
He  arrived  in  America,  accompanied  with  general  affection  ;  he 
left  it  abhorred  ;  perhaps  less  through  his  own  fault  than  that  of  the 
ministers,  who,  in  place  of  rigorous  decrees,  should  have  sent  pow- 
erful armies  ;  or,  instead  of  armies,  conciliatory  conditions,  consonant 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Americans.  But  men  commonly  know 
neither  how  to  exert  all  their  force,  nor  to  surmount  the  shame  of 
descending  to  an  accommodation  ;  hence  delays,  hesitations  and  half 
measures  so  often  prove  the  ruin  of  enterprises.  William  Howe,  a 
commander  much  esteemed  for  his  talents,  and  distinguished  for  his 
birth,  succeeded  general  Gage. 

Washington  found  himself,  at  that  time,  surrounded  with  many  and 
serious  difficulties  ;  they  proceeded  from  the  organisation  of  his  army; 
and  increased,  every  day,  in  proportion  as  the  first  ardor  of  his  troops 
abated.    Every  hour  it  became  more  evident,  that  the  success  of 
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wars  resides  not  in  popular  impulses,  but  in  good  arms,  discipline, 
and  obedience  ;  things  the  American  camp  was  far  from  offer- 
ing ;  and  especially  the  two  last.  One  principal  vice  was  this ; 
the  greater  part  of  these  troops  not  having  been  raised  by  authority 
of  Congress,  but  by  that  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  their  organisa- 
tion, instead  of  being  uniform,  presented  an  excessive  variety  in  the 
formation,  equipment,  rank,  pay,  discipline,  and,  generally,  in  all  that 
relates  to  military  service.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  it  must 
have  suffered  from  such  a  disparity.  Washington  had  placed  great 
dependence  upon  the  troops  of  Massachusetts,  not  only  as  they  were 
the  most  numerous,  but  also  as  he  believed  them  animated  with  that 
zeal  which  distinguished  their  province,  and  therefore  qualified  to  un- 
dertake and  support  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
war.  The  general  was  much  deceived  in  his  expectation.  The 
soldiers  of  Massachusetts,  guided  by  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  had 
themselves  elected  their  own  officers, — a  thing  incompatible  with 
discipline  ;  these  officers  not  being  respected,  they  exacted  obedience 
in  vain.  It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  some  of  them  degrad- 
ed themselves  by  a  rapacity  which  fell  indiscriminately  upon  private 
as  well  as  public  property.  They  clamored  liberty,  in  order  to  be 
able,  without  restraint,  to  satiate  their  incredible  avarice.  The  state 
of  affliction  in  which  their  country  was  plunged,  far  from  touching 
them  with  compassion  or  concern,  seemed  rather  to  increase  in  them 
their  infamous  propensity  for  pillage.  This  disastrous  scourge  has 
at  all  times  been  one  of  the  first  results  of  political  revolutions.  The 
most  depraved,  the  most  profligate  men,  while  they  profess  the  most 
ardent  love  for  the  public  good,  are  even  those  who,  under  this  veil, 
abandon  themselves  without  shame  to  the  thirst  of  rapine  that  con- 
sumes them.  In  this  disorder,  the  voice  of  good  citizens  is  not  heard 
because  the  wicked  are  the  loudest  in  their  protestations  of  the  same 
zeal  5  and  the  wicked  cannot  be  repressed,  because  their  services 
are  wanted.  Another  vice  of  the  American  army  was  that  each 
colony,  and  not  the  general  Congress,  paid,  clothed,  and  victualled 
its  own  troops  ;  which  resulted  in  a  confusion  extremely  prejudicial 
to  good  order  and  discipline.  As  yet  it  had  not  been  thought  of,  or, 
perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  different  interests,  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  create  a  commissary  or  intendant-general,  having  charge 
of  all  these  details  of  administration.  The  disorder  was  greater  still. 
Some  American  generals,  dissatisfied  with  the  promotions  made  by 
Congress,  had  retired  disdainfully  to  their  homes.  Maladies,  also, 
had  found  their  way  into  the  camp,  and  especially  the  dysentery,  a 
pest  so  fatal  to  armies.  The  close  of  autumn  already  had  rendered 
the  cold  very  sensible ;  the  soldiers  suffered  severely,  from  want  of 
barracks.  The  Congress,  however,  had  not  neglected  this  point ; 
but  the  contractors,  after  having  received  the  necessary  funds,  fur- 
nished nothing ;  and,  according  to  their  custom,  exclaimed  every 
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where  that  they  were  not  paid.  Thus  all  the  wrongs  appeared  to 
rebound  upon  the  government  ;  so  industrious  is  this  race  of  men  in 
creating  confusion,  in  order  to  veil  their  juggling  operations  !  Ni-ver- 
theless,  Washington,  by  his  prudence  and  by  his  authority,  provided 
for  all  wants.  If  he  acquired  an  imperishable  glory,  in  having  con- 
ducted the  present  war  to  a  happy  conclusion,  praises  not  inferior 
are  assuredly  due  him  for  having  kept  together  an  army  composed 
of  so  many  different  elements,  and  beset  by  so  many  afflicting  wants. 
The  latter  success  is  not  less  honorable,  and  perhaps  of  more  difficult 
attainment,  than  victory  itself. 

The  Americans,  to  whom  {ha  spectacle  of  an  army  was  entirely 
new,  came  from  all  the  environs,  and  even  from  remote  parts,  to  be- 
hold it.  Men  and  women  arrived  in  throngs  at  the  camp  of  Boston, 
and  demonstrated  a  lively  satisfaction  at  the  martial  air  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  soldiers  felt  their  courage  revive,  and  the  inhabitants 
their  hopes.  The  Indians  themselves  were  attracted.  Distrustful 
and  incredulous  by  nature,  they  wished  to  ascertain  with  their  own 
eyes  the  truth  of  what  they  had  heard  related.  They  were  received 
with  particular  civility.  In  order  to  amuse  the  Americans,  or  to 
create  a  high  opinion  of  their  strength  and  address,  they  gave  fre- 
quent representations  of  feasts  and  combats,  after  their  mode.  The 
mutual  expressions  of  benevolence,  the  familiarity  that  ensued,  and 
the  presence  of  the  numerous  battalions  of  the  Americans,  which 
held  the  British  troops  locked  up  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  Indians,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
seductions  and  all  the  importunities  of  the  English,  they  generally 
testified  a  great  repugnance  to  follow  their  banners.  The  colonists 
observed  these  sentiments  with  no  little  satisfaction. 

Although  no  action  of  moment  was  engaged  about  Boston,  yet 
warm  skirmishes  happened  frequently,  in  which  the  Americans 
acquired  new  intrepidity  arid  love  of  glory.  Washington  ardently 
desired  that  his  troops  should  often  encounter  the  enemy,  in  these 
miniature  battles,  that  their  energy  might  not  languish  from  inaction, 
and  that  they  might  become  familiar  with  the  din  of  arms,  and  the 
face  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  distress  in  which  the  garrison  of  Boston  found 
itself,  increased  from  day  to  day.  The  supplies  procured  by  the 
English  vessels,  in  their  excursions  upon  the  neighboring  coasts,  were 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  a  necessity  so  extreme. 
The  inhabitants  had  removed  their  grain  and  cattle  to  inland  places  ; 
and  what  remained  they  resolutely  defended  with  arms.  Nor  could 
the  English  have  much  hope  of  drawing  provisions  from  the  adjacent 
islands,  or  from  other  parts  of  the  American  continent,  still  subject 
to  the  king,  since  they  were  themselves  in  want.  This  scarcity  was 
produced  by  a  decree  of  Congress,  which  prohibited  all  exportation 
of  provisions  or  merchandise  from  the  colonies  towards  Canada. 
vol.  i.  32 
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Nova  Scotia,  the  island  of  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  and  the  two 
Floridas,  as  well  as  to  the  places  where  the  English  carried  on  their 
fisheries.  It  often  happened,  that  the  parties  landed  by  the  latter,  to 
forage  upon  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts,  were  attacked  and  repulsed 
by  the  provincials.  The  English  marine  had  orders  to  treat  as 
enemies  the  places  that  should  resist  the  authority  of  the  king.  Not 
content  with  resisting,  the  inhabitants  of  Falmouth,  a  flourishing  ma- 
ritime town  of  Massachusetts,  had  molested  a  ship  laden  with  the 
effects  of  some  loyalists.  The  English  bombarded  it,  and  also 
landed  a  detachment,  which  reduced  it  to  ashes. 

The  destruction  of  Falmouth  provoked  a  very  energetic  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts.  A  short  time  before, 
they  had  ordained  the  armament  of  several  ships,  for  the  protection 
of  the  coasts.  Then,  exercising  sovereign  power,  they  decreed  that 
letters  of  mark  and  reprisal  should  be  granted  ;  and  that  courts  of 
admiralty  should  be  created,  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  prizes. 
They  declared,  moreover,  that  their  intention  was  merely  to  defend 
their  coasts  ;  and  that  no  vessels  were  to  be  seized,  but  such  only 
as  should  be  laden  with  provisions  for  the  soldiers  who  made  war 
against  the  Americans. 

Not  long  after,  the  general  Congress  itself,  perceiving  the  neces- 
sity of  intercepting  the  English  navigation,  and  of  protecting  the 
coasts  of  the  continent,  and  also  observing  the  success  of  the  cruisers 
of  Massachusetts,  decreed  that  a  fleet  of  five  ships  of  thirty-two 
guns,  five  others  of  twenty-eight,  and  three  of  twenty-four,  should 
be  constructed  and  armed  ;  one  in  New  Hampshire,  two  in  Massa- 
chusetts, one  in  Connecticut,  two  in  Rhode  Island,  two  in  New 
York,  four  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  Maryland.  The  command 
of  this  squadron  was  given  to  commodore  Hopkins. 

The  Congress  appeared  to  hesitate  as  to  granting  letters  of  mark 
and  reprisal.  They  decided,  however,  for  a  measure,  which,  though 
in  name  less  hostile,  yet  in  reality  produced  the  same  effects.  They 
authorised  their  ships  to  capture  all  those  which  should  attempt  to 
lend  assistance  to  the  enemy,  in  any  mode  whatsoever.  They  also 
created  courts  of  admiralty. 

Thus,  little  by  little,  they  drew  into  their  hands  the  entire  sove- 
reign authority.  The  Americans  made  incredible  despatch  in  equip- 
ping their  ships  ;  they  soon  swarmed  in  the  neighboring  seas,  and 
took  from  the  English  an  immense  number  of  prizes,  who,  little  sus- 
pecting so  bold  a  sally,  saw  themselves,  with  confusion,  surprised 
upon  an  element,  of  which,  until  then,  they  had  with  reason  consider- 
ed themselves  the  absolute  masters.  The  activity  of  this  new 
marine  was  no  less  beneficial  to  the  Americans,  than  fatal  to  their 
enemies.  The  British  government,  informed  of  the  distress  to 
which  the  garrison  of  Boston  was  reduced,  had  embarked,  at  a  pro- 
digious expense,  an  immense  quantity  of  oxen,  and  all  sorts  of  live 
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cattle,  of  salt  meat  and  of  vegetables,  to  victual  a  place  of  such  im- 
portance with  all  expedition. 

Contrary  winds,  iu  the  first  place,  retarded  the  transports  at  sea, 
beyond  the  expected  term  ;  the  cattle  died,  the  vegetables  perished. 
The  residue  at  length  arriving  upon  the  coast  of  America,  became 
almost  entirely  the  prey  of  the  American  ships,  and  that  often  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  British  commanders,  who,  either  becalmed  or 
opposed  by  the  winds,  were  unable  to  succour  them.  At  Boston, 
wood  was  totally  wanting  ;  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy  this 
deficiency,  had  embarked  in  this  convoy  a  large  quantity  of  coal. 
The  greater  part  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Americans ;  thus,  the 
garrison,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  rigorous  season,  found  themselves  absolutely  destitute  of  fuel. 
Nor  did  fortune  show  herself  only  propitious  to  the  Americans  in 
their  efforts  to  intercept  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  had  been 
sent  from  England  for  the  garrison  ;  she  delivered  also  into  their 
hands  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  of  which  they  were  themselves 
in  the  most  urgent  need. 

Pressed  by  a  necessity  continually  increasing,  general  Howe  had 
already  sent  out  of  Boston,  and  caused  to  be  transported  to  the 
neighboring  shores,  more  than  seven  hundred  useless  mouths.  It 
was  said  at  the  time,  that  among  those  individuals  were  found  several 
diseased  with  the  smallpox.  If  the  fact  be  true,  as  least  it  cannot 
be  thought  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  odious  design  to  infect  the 
American  camp  ;  the  mind  of  general  Howe  being  certainly  alto- 
gether incapable  of  such  an  atrocity.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many 
Americans  both  credited  and  published  it.  The  assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, either  believing  these  rumors,  or  wishing  them  believed, 
decreed  all  the  precautions  usual  in  similar  cases.  Meanwhile,  in 
order  to  procure  fuel,  general  Howe  was  constrained  to  demolish 
several  houses  in  Boston  ;  for  the  light  vessels  of  the  Americans 
cruised  so  actively  along  the  coasts,  that  all  hope  of  procuring  either 
wood  or  coal  from  the  neighboring  towns  had  vanished. 

Meanwhile,  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  created 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  bills  of  credit,  and  knowing  how 
naturally  men  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  words  and  images, 
they  caused  the  bills  to  be  decorated  with  great  care.  Their  emblem 
was  an  American,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  sword,  around  which 
were  mcribed  these  Latin  words,  '  Ease  petit  placidam  sub  libertate 
quietem?  With  the  left,  he  supported  the  motto,  'Magna  Charta,1 
and  at  the  foot,  1  Made  in  defence  of  American  liberty?  The  House 
also  ordered,  that  the  army  should  be  supplied  with  fuel.  But  it 
seemed  that  they  did  these  things  with  a  certain  reluctance,  and  very 
ill  grace  ;  impatience  or  avarice  had  sensibly  chilled  the  zeal  of 
these  patriots,  of  late  so  ardent.  General  Lee,  accustomed  to 
express  himself  without  any  sort  of  reserve,  was  not  sparing  of 
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censure  towards  them ;  he  openly  called  them  narrow  and  pusillani- 
mous souls,  who,  apprehensive  of  losing  popular  favor,  wanted  cou- 
rage to  take  a  vigorous  resolution,  or  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  The 
Congress,  meanwhile,  decreed,  that  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  retaliation, 
any  harsh  treatment  which  should  be  inflicted  upon  those  among  the 
Americans  who  might  fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  should  be  re- 
visited upon  those  partisans  of  ministerial  oppression,  whom  the  for- 
tune of  war  might  place  in  their  hands.  This  question  of  the  recipro- 
cal treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  had  given  birth  to  violent  debates 
between  the  one  party  and  the  other.  We  have  letters  written  upon 
this  subject,  in  a  very  animated  style,  to  each  other,  by  generals 
Gage  and  Washington.  Though  it  is  probable  that  the  wrongs  might 
have  been  mutually  exaggerated,  it  is  certain  that  the  laws  of  war 
were  not  observed  towards  the  prisoners,  and  that  much  inhumanity 
was  manifested  in  the  proceedings  against  them.  Can  it  excite  our 
astonishment?    Are  not  these  the  ordinary  fruits  of  civil  war? 

Such  was,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  the  political  and  mili- 
tary situation  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  such  the  events 
which  took  place  under  the  walls  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Those  who  occupied  this  city  were  afraid  to  venture  out,  and  every 
day  experienced  a  more  afflicting  dearth  of  provisions  and  firing  ; 
while  those  without  made  no  attempt  to  attack  them,  believing  them- 
selves secure  of  an  eventual  triumph  by  simple  perseverance. 

But  the  most  important  expedition  of  all  this  year  was  incompara- 
bly the  invasion  of  Canada,  by  the  American  troops.  The  Congress 
had  reflected,  that  it  was  not  assuredly,  without  views  of  great  inte- 
rest, that  the  ministry  had  sent  for  governor  in  this  province,  general 
Carleton,  a  man  of  resolute  character,  vast  genius,  and  brilliant  name 
for  military  achievements.  He  was  invested,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
such  extensive  powers  as  no  governor  before  him  had  ever  offered 
example  of.  It  was  known  that  he  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  stir  the 
Canadians  and  Indians,  and  stimulate  them  to  arms  against  the  colo- 
nies. Though  at  the  commencement  he  had  found  great  repugnance 
among  the  first,  it  was  to  be  feared  that,  by  employing  address  and 
authority,  he  might  succeed,  at  length,  in  drawing  them  to  his  standard. 
The  dispositions  of  the  people  of  Canada  were  not  unknown  ;  always 
French  at  heart,  and  even  somewhat  fickle.  It  was  known,  also,  that 
they  cherished  a  sullen  discontent  on  account  of  the  act  of  Quebec  ; 
which,  though  favorable  to  their  religion,  replaced  them,  however,  in 
their  ancient  dependence  towards  the  nobles,  whom  they  detested. 
It  was  therefore  essential  to  take  advantage  of  their  present  senti- 
ments, before  Carleton  should  have  gained  them.  It  was  hoped  that 
when  the  Americans  should  have  penetrated  into  Canada,  the  inhabit- 
ants would  not  hesitate  to  espouse  their  cause,  excited  on  the  one 
hand  by  their  hatred  towards  the  nobility,  and  reassured  on  the  other 
by  the  moderation  which  the  colonists  had  generally  manifested  in 
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matters  touching  religion.  The  province  of  Canada  was,  besides, 
unfurnished  with  troops  of  the  line;  they  had  all  been  called  to  Bos- 
ton. Moreover,  the  Congress  had  been  informed,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  government  was  to  make  a  grand  effort  in  this  province  ; 
that  numerous  forces,  arms,  and  munitions,  would  be  poured  into  it, 
in  order  to  attack  the  colonies  in  the  back  ;  an  operation,  which,  if  not 
seasonably  prevented,  might  have  fatal  consequences.  The  colonists, 
assailed  at  the  .same  time  in  front  and  rear,  could  not  have  expected 
to  resist. 

The  design  of  an  expedition  to  Canada  was  also  encouraged  by 
the  happy  success  of  the  enterprise  of  Ticonderoga,  and  of  Crown 
Point,  which  had  opened  for  the  Americans  the  gates  of  this  pro- 
vince. Occasion  could  never  be  more  propitious;  the  English  troops, 
shut  up  in  Boston,  and  occupied  with  their  own  defence,  were  in  no 
situation  to  carry  succours  into  a  part  so  remote  from  the  provinces 
of  the  confederation.  But  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  longer  delays 
would  afford  time  for  the  British  ministry  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations to  overpower  the  colonies  by  a  single  effort,  and  reduce 
them  to  their  former  dependence.  Here,  also,  another  essential  con- 
sideration presented  itself.  In  the  origin  of  popular  movements,  the 
chiefs  should  endeavor  to  achieve  some  brilliant  enterprise,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  excitement  of  minds,  otherwise  they  run  the  risk  of 
seeing  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  enthusiasm  they  have  kindled  ; 
and  the  epoch  of  the  return  of  order  is  always  that  of  the  downfall  of 
agitators.  In  perilous  enterprises,  attempted  by  insurgent  people, 
hope  and  fear  are  created  and  annihilated  with  equal  promptness. 
The  more  just  they  believe  their  cause,  the  more  strenuously  they 
defend  it;  and  they  incline  to  believe  it  just,  as  it  proves  successful. 
According  to  all  these  considerations,  the  expedition  of  Canada  was 
decided.  Prudent  men,  however,  could  not  shut  their  eyes  upon 
the  numerous  difficulties  it  presented.  This  was  no  longer  an  ad- 
hering to  the  defensive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  proceeding  the  most 
offensive,  against  a  prince  to  whom  fidelity  was  still  protested,  even 
carrying  arms  into  one  of  his  provinces,  which  bad  in  no  shape  de- 
manded the  succours  it  was  pretended  to  offer  it.  This  was  not 
merely  exciting  the  peaceable  and  uncomplaining  subjects  to  revolt 
against  their  lawful  sovereign,  but  also  violently  occupying  their  coun- 
try, and  dragging  them  by  force  into  sedition. 

Was  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  an  enterprise  so  audacious  would  dis- 
cover too  openly  the  intentions  of  the  general  Congress  ;  and  that 
then,  those  of  the  colonists  who  combated  with  sincerity  to  obtain  the 
revocation  of  the  oppressive  laws,  at  the  same  time  abhorring  the  idea 
of  a  total  separation,  and  even  desiring  to  resume  their  former  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  would  immediately  abandon  a  cause  which 
would  no  longer  be  theirs?  Many  members  of  Congress  were  not 
without  apprehensions  of  losing,  by  the  execution  of  this  design,  the 
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favor  which  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  many 
members  of  parliament,  had  hitherto  manifested  towards  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  From  offended  subjects,  should  the  colonists  become 
dangerous  enemies;  from  oppressed  inhabitants,  oppressive  soldiers; 
from  citizens  alarmed  at  the  shadow  of  tyranny,  the  insatiable  invaders 
of  a  peaceable  province?  Prudence  would  also  suggest,  that  the 
fear  of  seeing  pillaged  or  destroyed  the  effects  and  the  merchandise 
belonging  to  England,  at  this  time  largely  accumulated  in  Canada, 
and  especially  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  could  not  fail  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  all  the  parties  interested.  But  it  was  said,  on  the  opposite 
side,  that,  since  arms  had  now  been  taken  up,  and  the  first  blood 
already  effused,  to  persist  in  a  strictly  defensive  war  was  to  allow 
the  enemy  a  manifest  advantage,  who  had  not  the  same  scruples ; 
that,  seeing  hostilities  were  commenced,  it  was  essential  to  prosecute 
them  with  all  possible  vigor;  and  that  certainly  a  more  sensible  blow 
could  not  be  struck  at  the  enemy,  than  this  of  assaulting  him  in  his 
weakest  part. 

*  Does  any  one  imagine,'  said  the  partisans  of  this  system,  '  that 
England  is  about  to  perplex  herself  with  this  distinction  of  operations 
defensive,  and  operations  offensive  ?  Her  hand  will  visit  vengeance 
upon  us,  wherever  it  can  reach  us.  With  arms  alone,  and  used  too 
with  vigor  and  gallantry,  not  by  timorous  counsels,  can  we  hope  to 
avert  the  impending  tempest  of  perdition.  The  enterprise  proposed 
offers  all  the  probabilities  of  success ;  when  we  shall  have  obtained  it, 
those  who  still  hesitate,  even  those  perhaps  who  blame,  will  have 
vanquished  all  their  doubts.  In  whatever  man  undertakes,  there  is 
always  a  grain  of  uncertainty,  a  particle  of  danger  ;  but  generous 
minds  are  not  to  flinch  at  this.  The  ancient  adage  should  not  be  for- 
gotten,— he  that  acts  not  when  he  can,  acts  not  when  he  would. 

1  Let  us  be  persuaded,  finally,  that  the  eloquent  orators  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  either  from  love  of  liberty,  as  they  pretend,  or 
at  least  from  ambition  and  from  the  desire  to  thwart  the  ministers,  will 
not  abstain  from  defending,  and  even  extolling,  our  cause,  when  we 
shall  have  done  much  more  than  attack  the  province  of  Canada.' 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  in  favor  of  the  expedition, 
the  Congress  were  not  tardy  in  taking  all  the  measures  proper  to  se- 
cure its  success.  Three  thousand  soldiers,  partly  inhabitants  of  New 
England  and  partly  of  New  York,  were  selected  for  the  enterprise. 
They  were  commanded  by  the  two  brigadier-generals,  Wooster  and 
Montgomery,  under  the  direction  of  major-general  Schuyler ;  these 
three  officers  enjoyed  the  public  confidence  unlimited.  As,  in  order 
to  reach  the  heart  of  Canada,  it  was  requisite  to  traverse  lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  river  Sorel,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  so  broad  and  deep 
under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  orders  had  been  given  to  construct  rafts 
at  Tsconderoga  and  at  Crown  Point,  in  order  to  convey  the  troops 
wherever  it  might  be  thought  necessary.   The  country  into  which  it 
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was  purposed  to  enter  not  making  part  of  the  American  Union,  and 
governing  itself  by  its  own  laws,  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  its  inhabit- 
ants would  receive  the  bills  of  credit  which  were  current  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  was  insupportable,  that  the  sol- 
diers should  live  at  discretion,  in  a  country  it  was  desired  to  gain  and 
conciliate.  Consequently,  the  Congress  made  an  effort  to  glean 
together  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  It  was  also  pru- 
dent, to  avoid  being  taken  in  rear,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  In- 
dians that  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  which  empties  into  the 
Hudson  river,  a  little  above  Albany.  For  the  same  reason,  general 
Schuyler  had  remained  in  that  city,  in  order  to  cultivate  a  good  under- 
standing with  those  tribes,  with  whom  he  possessed  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. General  Montgomery  had  already  repaired  to  Crown  Point, 
with  a  part  of  the  army,  and  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  residue. 
Governor  Carleton,  who  was  much  on  his  guard,  seeing  himself  me- 
naced by  a  superior  force,  reflected,  that  if  he  could  defend  against 
the  Americans  the  entrance  of  the  river  Sorel,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  penetrate  into  Canada.  He  accordingly  caused  to  be 
constructed  and  armed  a  large  brig,  with  some  vessels  of  less  force, 
and  intended  to  station  them  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  the  Sorel : 
hoping  thus,  and  with  reason,  to  interdict  the  passage,  with  effect,  to 
the  Americans.  General  Montgomery  was  informed  of  it ;  and,  per- 
ceiving all  the  importance  of  this  project  of  Carleton,  determined  to 
prevent  it,  by  moving  rapidly  with  the  few  troops  he  had,  towards  the 
Sorel.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  proceeded  to  occupy  lie  aux  Noix, 
a  little  island,  situated  upon  the  entrance  of  the  river,  near  the  lake. 
In  the  meantime,  general  Schuyler  arrived  from  Albany,  after  having 
left  the  necessary  orders  for  marching  the  troops  of  the  expedition 
to  He  aux  Noix.  Here  the  two  generals  having  met,  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  exhorting  them  to  join  the  Americans, 
in  order  to  defend  their  liberties.  They  declared  they  entered  their 
country  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends  and  protectors,  coming  only  to 
combat  against  the  British  garrisons.  Then,  in  order  to  unite  force 
with  demonstrations,  they  determined  to  approach  fort  St.  John, 
which,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Sorel,  commands  it  entirely, 
and  closes  the  passage  towards  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  Ame- 
ricans moved,  therefore,  but  without  artillery,  towards  St.  John,  and 
landed  at  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  fort,  in  a  marsh,  through 
which  they  marched  in  good  order,  with  a  view  to  reconnoitre  the 
place.  In  their  progress,  they  had  to  sustain  a  furious  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  who  attempted  to  oppose  their  fording  a  river. 
Having  repulsed  them,  they,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  established 
themselves  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and  began  to  throw  up  works ;  but 
having  learned  that  the  fort  was  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence,  and 
not  hoping  to  carry  it  so  promptly,  they  returned,  the  day  following, 
to  He  aux  Noix,  where  they  resolved  to  wait  for  reenforcements  and 
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artillery.  Meanwhile,  to  interrupt  the  communication  for  the  ships  of 
governor  Carieton  from  fort  St.  John  with  the  lake,  they  obstructed 
the  channel  of  the  river,  here  very  narrow,  with  a  chevaux-de-frise. 

General  Schuyler  had  returned  to  Albany,  in  order  to  terminate 
the  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of  succours 
at.  He  aux  Noix.  But  affairs,  and  a  severe  malady,  detained  him  in 
that  city  ;  and  thus  the  entire  conduct  of  the  Canadian  expedition 
passed  into  the  hands  of, general  Montgomery,  an  officer  endowed 
with  all  the  capacity  desirable.  He  endeavored,  in  the  first  place, 
to  detach  the  Indians  from  the  party  of  the  English,  and  to  engage 
them  to  remain  neuter  ;  he  succeeded  in  this  point,  without  much 
difficulty.  Then,  after  the  arrival  of  his  reenforcements  and  artil- 
lery, he  undertook  the  siege  of  fort  St.  John.  The  garrison  consisted 
in  five  or  six  hundred  regular  soldiers,  with  two  hundred  Canadians, 
under  the  command  of  major  Preston  ;  but  the  army  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  all  the  others  of  the  confederation,  wanted  powder  and 
cannon  halls,  and  therefore  the  siege  made  little  progress.  The 
defect  of  discipline  among  the  provincial  troops  created  a  difficulty 
no  less  alarming.  Montgomery  opposed  it  with  patience,  with  pro- 
mises, with  menaces,  and  especially  with  his  magnanimity  and  the 
authority  of  his  person,  which  was  very  great  among  all.  Fortune 
soon  offered  him  the  means  of  remedying  the  deficiency  of  ammuni- 
tion. A  little  below  fort  St.  John,  and  upon  the  same  river,  is 
situated  another  small  fort,  called  Chambly.  The  English,  believing 
the  enemy  could  not  arrive  there,  before  capturing  fort  St.  John,  had 
neglected  to  arm  it.  The  American  general  turned  his  attention  to 
this  quarter.  He  put  in  motion  a  strong  detachment,  composed  of 
colonists  and  Canadians,  under  the  command  of  majors  Brown  and 
Livingstone.  They  appeared  unexpectedly  before  the  fort,  and  took 
possession  of  it.  The  garrison,  a  mere  handful,  were  made  prison- 
ers. A  few  pieces  of  cannon,  with  an  hundred  and  twenty-four 
barrels  of  powder  were  thus  obtained.  The  colors  conquered  from 
the  English  were  solemnly  sent  to  Congress.  The  Americans,  now 
provided  with  the  necessary  munitions,  pressed  with  vigor  the  siege 
of  St.  John.  They  established  a  battery,  at  two  and  fifty  paces  from 
the  fort. 

Several  detachments  of  Americans  scoured  the  country  between 
the  river  Sorel  and  that  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  were  received  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  Canadians,  who  came  in  throngs 
to  join  them,  bringing  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  Their 
spirit  increased  with  their  number.  Colonel  Allen  and  major  Brown, 
both  officers  of  real  talent,  concerted  the  project  of  surprising  the 
city  of  Montreal,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  situated  in  an 
island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Colonel 
Allen  having  reached  Longueville,  found  boats,  and  crossed  the 
river,  during  the  night,  below  Montreal.    Major  Brown  was  to  have 
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passed  over  at  the  same  time  ;  but,  not  having  been  able  to  effect  it, 
the  first  division  found  itself  in  a  critical  position.  Governor  Carle- 
ton,  who  was  then  at  Montreal,  having  discovered  the  weakness  of 
colonel  Allen,  and  knowing  how  to  make  his  profit  of  occasion, 
marched  out  to  meet  him,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  among  English, 
Canadians,  and  savages.  A  fierce  action  ensued,  and  the  Americans 
defended  themselves  with  bravery  ;  but,  overpowered  at  length  by 
numbers,  having  lost  many  of  his  men,  and  abandoned  by  the  others, 
especially  by  the  Canadians,  colonel  Allen  was  forced  to  surrender. 
The  governor  would  not  observe  towards  him  the  laws  of  war ;  but 
caused  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  sent  him  to  England. 

Flushed  with  this  success,  he  resolved,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  fort  St.  John.  He  assembled  what  regular  troops 
he  had,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Canadians  and  Indians  ;  but 
still  not  believing  his  means  sufficient,  he  departed  from  Montreal,  in 
order  to  join  colonel  Maclean,  who,  with  the  Scotch  regiment  of 
Royal  Highlanders,  occupied  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  hoped,  with  these  forces  united, 
to  be  in  a  situation  to  attack  general  Montgomery,  and  compel  him 
to  raise  the  siege.  But  fortune  was  not  favorable  to  his  design. 
The  American  general,  foreseeing  that  a  man  so  active  as  governor 
Carleton  would  assuredly  not  remain  idle,  had  taken  care  to  scour 
continually,  with  numerous  detachments,  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
right  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  English,  having  completed  their  preparations,  entered  their 
boats,  to  pass  the  river,  and  land  upon  the  opposite  side,  at  Longue- 
ville.  The  American  colonel  Warner,  having  perceived  their 
design,  planted  artillery  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  stood  ready 
to  repulse  the  enemy  with  musketry.  He  suffered  the  boats  of  the 
governor  to  approach  ;  and,  when  they  wrere  within  reach,  poured 
into  them  several  discharges  of  grape-shot.  The  English,  surprised 
at  this  unexpected  reception,  retired  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and 
relanded  upon  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  at  Montreal.  Colonel 
Maclean,  informed  of  the  check  at  Longueville,  fell  back  upon 
Quebec,  abandoning  to  the  Americans  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel. 

Meanwhile,  the  siege  of  fort  St.  John  was  pushed  with  greater 
ardor.  General  Montgomery  had  already  approached  with  his 
trenches  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  was  preparing  to  give  the 
assault.  But  the  besieged  defended  themselves  valiantly,  and  ap- 
peared resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  notwithstanding  their  provi- 
sions were  nearly  exhausted.  At  length,  the  American  general 
having  received  the  news  of  the  governor's  defeat,  sent  into  the 
place  a  flag,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  prisoners  of  colonel  Warner. 
In  the  letter  he  addressed  to  major  Preston,  informing  him  of  this 
event,  he  exhorted  him  not  to  persist  in  an  obstinate  defence,  the  only 
result  of  which  would  be  an  useless  effusion  of  blood.  Preston  at 
vol.  i.  33 
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first  hesitated,  and  demanded  an  armistice  of  some  days.  But  the 
American  could  not  consent  to  consume  time  unprofiiably  ;  ihe 
season  being  already  much  advanced.  The  Englishman  was  conse- 
quently compelled  to  surrender,  the  3d  of  November,  after  a  siege 
of  six  weeks.  He  obtained  the  honors  of  war,  and  guaranty  of 
persons  and  property.  The  prisoners  were  conducted,  by  the  way 
of  Ticonderoga,  into  the  colonies  that  were  deemed  the  most  proper. 
Thus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Americans  the  fortress  of  St.  John, 
which,  since  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga  and  of  Crown  Point,  was  justly 
considered  as  the  key  of  Canada.  They  found  in  it  seventeen 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  twenty-two  of  iron,  seven  mortars,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  balls  and  bombs,  and  of  naval  stores  ;  the 
munitions  of  war  and  provisions  had  been  almost  entirely  consumed. 

Masters  of  this  important  place,  the  Americans  hastened  to  occupy 
the  mouths  of  the  Sorel,  and  the  point  of  land  which  this  river  forms 
in  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  operation  was  of  the 
utmost  interest,  in  order  to  prevent  the  armed  vessels,  which  the 
governor  had  assembled  at  Montreal,  from  descending  the  river,  and 
escaping  to  Quebec.  It  was  hoped,  besides,  that  the  governor  him- 
self might  have  to  surrender  ;  he  being  then  at  Montreal,  an  open 
city,  and  incapable  of  any  defence.  Accordingly,  the  provincials 
erected  batteries  upon  this  point ;  and,  as  the  river  is  here  very- 
wide,  they  constructed,  with  extreme  activity,  a  number  of  rafts  and 
floating  batteries  ;  and  thus  not  only  prevented  the  governor  from 
descending  the  river,  but  even  compelled  him,  by  a  furious  attack, 
to  retire  towards  Montreal.  All  this  squadron,  and  the  governor  in 
person,  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 

General  Montgomery  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Montreal,  the  day 
after  general  Carleton  had  joined  his  ships  and  left  it.  The  inha- 
bitants immediately  proposed  many  articles  of  capitulation  ;  but  the 
American  general  refused  to  accept  them,  alleging,  that,  not  being 
in  a  state  of  defence,  they  could  not  make  terms.  He  summoned 
them,  therefore,  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  but,  humane  as  well  as 
brave,  and  possessed  of  ail  the  civil  virtues  that  can  honor  an  indivi- 
dual, he  regulated  himself  for  the  inhabitants  all  the  conditions  they 
could  have  wished,  promising  them,  with  a  writing  from  his  own 
hand,  that  he  would  protect  their  persons,  their  property,  and  their 
religion.  In  anticipation  of  their  adhesion  to  the  American  Union, 
he  added,  that  he  hoped  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  the 
Canadians  would  be  unalterably  fixed  by  the  provincial  Congress, 
and  that  the  courts  of  justice  would  be  organised  after  the  principles 
of  the  English  constitution.  He  subscribed,  generally,  to  all  the 
propositions  that  were  compatible  with  the  security  of  his  army,  and 
the  success  of  his  ulterior  designs.  This  conduct  of  general  Mont- 
gomery was  dictated  not  only  by  his  own  character,  which  was  truly 
noble  and  generous,  but  also  by  his  desire  to  reassure  the  inhabitants 
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of  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  particularly  of  Quebec,  to  the  end, 
that,  banishing  all  fear,  and  putting  their  confidence  in  his  fortune 
and  his  fidelity,  they  might  espouse  the  cause  of  America.  Hav- 
ing thus  satisfied  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  he  entered  the  city,  on 
the  13th  of  November. 

The  troops  of  Montgomery,  generally  but  ill  equipped,  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  cold  of  the  season,  which  in  that  climate 
began  to  be  very  severe.  Especially  in  their  march  from  St.  John 
-  to  Montreal,  the  lands  being  continually  low  and  marshy,  they  encoun- 
tered innumerable  difficulties,  which  only  an  incredible  constancy 
enabled  them  to  surmount.  Arrived  at  Montreal,  some  murmurs 
began  to  escape  them  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
term  of  service  had  expired,  were  inclined  to  return  to  their  homes ; 
but  general  Montgomery,  by  his  words,  by  the  influence  he  had  over 
them,  and  by  a  distribution  of  woollen  clothing  he  had  bought  in  the 
city,  retained  a  part  of  the  discontented;  the  others  abandoned  the 
army,  and  caused  it  to  experience  a  diminution  the  more  sensible,  as 
it  was  already  none  too  large.  But,  the  more  obstacles  multiplied, 
the  more  kindled  the  elastic  genius  of  the  intrepid  Montgomery. 

The  taking  of  Montreal  by  the  provincials  entirely  paralyzed  the 
naval  apparatus  of  the  governor.  He  found  himself  blockaded,  in 
the  part  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  which  is  comprehended  between 
the  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorel.  Below  this  point,  the 
passage  was  interdicted  him,  by  the  floating  batteries  and  rafts,  armed 
with  artillery,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Easton.  The  taking 
of  the  governor  himself  appeared  inevitable  ;  which  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  decision  of  the  war  of  Canada,  as  the  pledge  of  the 
conquest  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  entire  province.  Its  fate  depended 
absolutely  upon  the  presence  of  this  chief,  whose  courage  and  prudence 
presided  over  all.  In  a  position  so  perilous,  he  found  the  way  to 
escape,  and  at  the  very  instant  when  his  ruin  appeared  impending. 
He  threw  himself  into  a  boat ;  and,  having  caused  the  oars  to  be 
muffled,  to  diminish  the  noise,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass, 
favored  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  through  the  guard  boats  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  arrive  sound  and  safe  at  Quebec.  General  Prescot, 
who  after  the  departure  of  the  governor,  had  taken  command  of  the 
squadron,  was  forced  to  surrender. 

With  him  fell  into  the  power  of  the  provincials  many  other  officers, 
several  members  of  the  civil  administrations  of  Canada,  the  volunteers 
of  this  province,  and  a  corps  of  English  soldiers;  all  of  whom  had 
taken  refuge  on  board  the  ships,  when  general  Montgomery  was  on 
•  the  eve  of  arriving  at  Montreal.  Having  left  a  garrison  in  Montreal, 
as  also  in  the  forts  of  St.  John  and  Chambly,  to  keep  open  a  com- 
munication between  Quebec  and  the  colonies,  to  secure  the  submission 
of  the  Canadians,  and  to  overawe  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  garri- 
sons of  Detroit  and  Niagara,  he  marched  towards  Quebec,  with  a 
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corps  of  little  more  than  three  hundred  men,  the  sole  residue  of  all 
the  army. 

While  these  events  passed  in  the  upper  part  of  Canada,  the  city 
of  Quebec  was  itself  menaced,  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  with  a 
most  imminent  peril. 

Washington,  in  his  camp  near  Boston,  had  conceived  an  enterprise 
as  surprising  for  its  novelty  as  terrific  for  the  obstacles  and  dangers 
which  it  presented  in  the  execution  ;  but  if  it  was  hazardous,  it  was 
no  less  useful.  He  thought  there  must  exist  a  way,  which,  though 
unfrequented,  and  known  only  by  the  mountaineers  in  the  mild  season, 
led  from  the  upper  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  province  of 
Maine,  across  deserts,  marshes,  woods,  and  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, into  Lower  Canada,  on  the  part  of  Quebec.  He  calculated 
that  an  attack  directed  against  this  point,  would  produce  the  greater 
effect,  as  it  would  be  the  more  unexpected  ;  for  not  only  no  army  was 
ever  known  to  pass  through  these  rough  and  dismal  solitudes,  but 
never  had  human  being,  until  then,  even  imagined  it  was  possible. 
Washington  knew,  besides,  that  the  city  of  Quebec  was  by  no  means  in 
a  state  of  defence.  His  plan, coincided  perfectly  with  that  part  of  the 
army  which  was  to  penetrate  into  Upper  Canada  by  way  of  the  lakes 
and  the  river  Sorel.  It  was  known  how  insufficient  were  the  forces 
of  governor  Carleton,  who,  compelled  to  divide  them,  could  not  hope 
to  resist  two  corps  that  should  attack  him  simultaneously,  the  one 
towards  Montreal,  the  other  towards  Quebec.  If  he  persisted  in 
defending  the  part  contiguous  to  the  first  of  these  cities,  the  second 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  marched 
to  the  succour  of  Quebec,  Montreal  and  all  the  adjacent  country 
could  not  escape  them. 

The  command  of  this  adventurous  enterprise  was  confided  to  colo- 
nel Arnold,  a  man  even  more  rash  than  audacious,  of  a  genius  fertile 
in  resources,  and  of  a  firmness  not  to  be  shaken.  There  were 
selected,  to  follow  him,  ten  companies  of  fusileers,  three  of  riflemen, 
and  one  of  artillery,  under  the  orders  of  captain  Lamb.  A  few 
volunteers  joined  them,  among  whom  was  colonel  Burr,  who  after- 
wards became  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  The  corps 
amounted  in  all  to  eleven  hundred  men.  The  province  of  Maine 
is  traversed  by  a  river  called  the  Kennebec,  which  takes  its  source 
in  the  mountains  that  separate  this  province  from  Canada,  and,  run- 
ning from  north  to  south,  falls  into  the  sea,  not  far  from  Casco  bay. 
Opposite  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  rises  another  river,  named  the  Chaudiere,  which  goes  to 
empty  itself  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  above  the  city  of  Quebec. 
In  going  from  one  of  these  sources  to  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
steep  mountains,  interrupted  by  frequent  torrents  and  marshes.  No 
living  being  is  found  in  all  this  space.  Such  is  the  route  colonel 
Arnold  was  to  take,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Quebec. 
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He  had  received  instructions  to  endeavor  to  correspond  with  the 
army  of  Upper  Canada,  by  means  of  the  Indians  of  St.  Francis, 
who  inhabit  the  banks  of  a  river  of  this  name,  situated  between  the 
Chaudiere  and  the  Sorel.  He  was  also  to  employ  all  possible  means 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Canadians,  and  to  inform  general 
Washington  of  whatever  should  happen  to  him,  from  day  to  day. 
He  carried  with  him  six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  proclamations 
in  abundance  ;  they  were  used  then  with  the  same  prodigality  that 
they  have  been  since. 

All  the  preparations  being  completed,  and  the  troops  appearing 
animated  with  extreme  ardor,  colonel  Arnold  departed  from  the  camp 
of  Boston  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  arrived  at  Newbury- 
port,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac. 

The  vessels  that  waited  for  him  there,  conveyed  him  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Kennebec.  The  wind  being  favorable,  he  entered  the  river, 
and  found  two  hundred  batteaux  in  preparation,  at  the  town  of  Gardi- 
ner. Having  laden  them  with  his  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions, 
he  thus  proceeded  up  the  river  to  fort  Wester,  situated  upon  the  right 
bank.  Here  he  divided  his  corps  into  three  detachments  ;  the  first, 
composed  of  riflemen,  and  commanded  by  captain  Morgan,  formed 
the  vanguard,  to  explore  the  country,  sound  the  fords,  prepare  the 
ways,  and  especially  to  reconnoitre  what  the  Americans  denominate 
portages.  These  portages  are  places  where,  the  rivers  ceasing  to  be 
navigable,  it  becomes  necessary  to  carry  by  hand  or  sumpter,  all  the 
lading  of  the  batteaux,  and  finally  the  boats  themselves,  until  the 
streams  become  navigable  anew.  The  second  detachment  marched 
the  day  following,  and  the  third,  the  day  after  that.  The  current 
was  rapid,  the  bed  of  the  river  rocky,  and  often  interrupted  by  falls 
and  other  impediments.  It  happened  at  every  instant,  that  the  water 
entered  the  batteaux,  and  damaged  or  drowned  the  provisions  and 
ammunition.  At  every  portage,  and  they  were  encountered  conti- 
nually, the  boats  were  to  be  unladen,  and  transported  upon  shoulders, 
to  a  navigable  place.  The  way  upon  land  offered  difficulties  no  less 
formidable  than  this  of  the  wTater.  It  was  necessary  to  penetrate 
through  thickest  forests,  to  scale  frightful  mountains,  to  wade  through 
quagmires,  and  traverse  horrible  precipices.  The  soldiers,  while 
hewing  a  way  through  so  many  obstacles,  were  forced  to  carry  all 
their  baggage  ;  and  accordingly  they  advanced  but  very  slowly. 
Provisions  began  to  fail  them  before  they  arrived  at  the  sources  of  the 
Kennebec.  They  found  themselves  constrained  to  eat  their  dogs, 
and  even  aliments  still  more  strange.  Numbers,  wasted  by  continual 
fatigues  and  hardships,  were  attacked  with  maladies.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  source  of  Dead  river,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Kennebec,  colonel  Enos  received  orders  to  send  back  all  the  sick, 
and  all  those  to  whom  it  was  not  possible  to  furnish  provisions.  But 
this  officer,  embracing  the  occasion,  returned  with  all  his  detachment 
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to  the  camp  at  Boston.  AD  the  army,  on  seeing  him  appear,  were 
transported  with  indignation  against  a  man  who  had  abandoned  his 
own  companions,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  whose  desertion  might 
occasion  the  miscarriage  of  the  whole  enterprise.  He  was  brought 
before  a  court  martial,  but  acquitted,  in  consequence  of  the  acknow- 
leged  impossibility  of  procuring  sustenance  in  these  wild  and  desert 
places. 

Meanwhile,  colonel  Arnold  pursued  his  march,  with  the  two  first 
divisions.  He  had  employed  thirty-two  days  in  traversing  fearful 
solitudes,  without  perceiving  a  single  habitation,  a  single  human  face. 
Marshes,  mountains,  precipices,  were  encountered  at  every  step,  and 
appeared  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  success,  or  rather  all  hope  of  safety. 
Death  was  to  all  more  an  object  of  desire  than  of  fear  ;  their  toils, 
their  hardships,  their  sufferings,  had  no  end.  Their  constancy,  how- 
ever, did  not  desert  them  ;  the  law  of  necessity  seemed  to  sustain 
their  energies.  Arrived  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountains  that  sepa- 
rate the  waters  of  the  Kennebec  from  those  of  the  Chaudiere  and 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  feeble  relics  of  food  that  still  were 
found  were  divided  equally  among  all  the  companies.  Arnold  said  to 
his  soldiers,  they  must  now  push  forward  to  seek  subsistence,  since 
they  had  no  other  resource,  no  other  chance  of  preservation.  As  to 
himself  he  was  to  be  seen  every  where,  reconnoitring  the  places,  and 
searching  for  some  means  to  escape  famine.  The  companies  were 
still  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  inhabited  place,  when  it  was  found 
that  every  species  of  subsistence  was  consumed  to  the  last  morsel. 
Despair  became  general ;  all  at  once,  Arnold  appeared,  and  brought 
with  him  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  first  wants  of  nature.  They 
resumed  their  march  ;  and  at  length  discovered,  with  inconceivable 
joy,  the  sources  of  tire  Chaudiere,  and,  soon  after,  the  first  habitations 
of  the  Canadians.  These  showed  themselves  heartily  well  disposed 
towards  the  Congress,  and  offered  the  Americans  all  the  succours 
that  were  in  their  power.  Arnold,  who  was  impatient  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  so  many  toils  and  of  so  many  perils,  would  wait  no  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  the  rear  guard  to  come  up,  and  to  assemble 
the  scattered  soldiers.  He  then  gave  out  a  proclamation  of  general 
Washington.  It  was  drawn  up  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  generals 
Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  The  Canadians  were  exhorted  to  enter 
into  the  confederacy,  and  resort  to  the  banners  of  general  liberty ; 
they  were  told,  that  the  colonists  came  not  to  oppress  or  despoil  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  protect  persons  and  property,  in  a  country 
they  considered  friendly ;  1  Let  them  remain,  therefore,  in  their 
dwellings ;  let  them  not  fly  from  their  friends ;  let  them  furnish  the 
troops  with  all  the  necessaries  in  their  power,  for  which  they  might 
depend  upon  full  payment.' 

Arnold  continued  his  march,  and  arrived,  the  9th  of  November,  at 
a  place  named  Point  Levy,  situated  opposite  to  Quebec,  upon  the 
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right  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  stupor 
of  surprise  which  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  at  the  apparition 
of  these  troops.  They  could  not  comprehend  by  what  way,  or  in 
what  mode,  they  had  transported  themselves  into  this  region.  This 
enterprise  appeared  to  them  not  merely  marvellous,  but  miraculous; 
and  if  Arnold,  in  this  first  moment,  had  been  able  to  cross  the  river, 
and  fall  upon  Quebec,  he  would  have  taken  it  without  difficulty.  But 
colonel  Maclean  had  been  seasonably  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the 
Americans,  by  a  letter,  which  Arnold,  being  still  at  the  sources  of  the 
Kennebec,  had  confided  to  an  Indian  of  St.  Francis,  to  deliver  to 
general  Schuyler,  and  which  this  savage  had  suffered  to  be  taken 
from  him,  or  perhaps  had  voluntarily  given  up.  The  English  had 
consequently  withdrawn  all  the  batteaux  from  the  right  bank  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  In  addition  to  which,  the  wind  this  day  blew 
so  violently,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  cross  the  river 
without  manifest  danger.  These  two  circumstances  saved  the  city. 
Arnold  was  forced  to  lose  several  days ;  and  he  could  have  no  hope 
of  being  able  to  pass,  except  in  the  night,  the  river  being  guarded  by 
the  frigate  Lizard  and  several  smaller  armed  vessels,  that  were  an- 
chored under  the  walls  of  the  city.  But,  during  many  successive 
nights,  the  wind  was  even  more  impetuous  than  by  day.  Meanwhile, 
the  Canadians  had  furnished  Arnold  with  batteaux ;  and  he  waited 
only  for  a  fit  time  to  attempt  the  passage. 

The  commander  of  Quebec  found  himself  provided  with  few 
means  to  defend  the  city.  The  spirit  that  prevailed  among  the  in- 
habitants could  not  fail  to  alarm  him  ;  and  the  garrison  was  very  feeble. 
The  merchants  and  English  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  French 
laws,  which  had  recently  been  introduced  into  the  province,  and  the 
little  regard  shown  by  the  government  for  their  petitions.  They 
complained,  that  all  favors,  that  all  privileges,  were  reserved  for  the 
French  inhabitants  ;  and  that  the  desire  to  win  the  benevolence  of 
these  enemies,  had  caused  the  government  to  despise  friends.  1  These 
Frenchmen,'  they  said,  '  elated  with  pride  by  so  many  attentions,  in- 
cessantly insult  and  outrage  the  English.  Even  in  private  circles, 
these  zealous  subjects  are  forward  to  discourse  upon  affairs  of  state,  in 
order  to  sound  the  opinion  of  those  that  hear  them,  and  afterwards 
to  go  and  report  their  words  to  persons  in  authority.  Thus  the  liberty 
enjoyed  by  the  English  in  their  actions  anil  speech,  is  transformed  into 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  disloyalty,  and  sinister  designs.'  The  En- 
glish citizens  also  manifested  an  extreme  disgust  at  the  license  of  the 
soldiery,  and  as  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  who  had  left  the  city 
without  garrison,  when  the  troops  had  been  sent  against  the  insurgents 
in  the  part  of  the  Sorel  and  of  Montreal,  without  even  having  taken 
the  precaution  to  organise  the  companies  of  militia.  It  appeared, 
also,  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  French, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  wavering,  and  some  even  declared 
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enemies  to  British  domination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  garrison  was 
extremely  feeble  ;  it  only  consisted  in  the  companies  of  Royal  Irish, 
under  colonel  Maclean,  and  in  a  few  militia,  finally  assembled  in 
haste  by  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  council  of  naval  officers  had 
not  permitted  the  sailors  to  be  landed  to  serve  on  shore,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  season,  now  far  advanced,  as  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
navigation. 

But  when  the  American  colors  were  seen  floating  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  all  the  citizens,  soldiers  or  not  soldiers,  landsmen  or 
seamen,  English  or  French,  united  by  common  danger,  and  fearing 
for  their  effects,  which  were  very  considerable,  hastened  with  emula- 
tion to  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  exerted  the  utmost  activity,  in 
order  to  make  all  necessary  preparations,  before  the  enemy  could 
pass  the  river.  The  companies  of  militia  were  armed,  and  stationed 
at  their  posts.  The  Royal  Irish  manifested  the  greatest  resolution. 
The  marines  were  put  on  shore,  who,  accustomed  to  the  management 
of  cannon,  were  destined  to  serve  the  artillery  of  the  ramparts.  The 
ardor  of  colonel  Maclean  was  of  great  benefit,  in  this  first  approach  of 
perils;  he  neglected  nothing  to  inspire  all  minds  with  firmness,  and  to 
assemble  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  city. 

Finally,  the  wind  being  moderated,  and  Arnold  having  made  his 
arrangements,  in  order  to  pass  the  river,  and  attack  the  city,  he 
appointed  the  night  of  the  1 3th  of  November  for  the  execution  of  his 
designs.  He  embarked  all  his  men,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  who  remained  to  complete  the  requisite  number  of  ladders. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  all  the  pains 
it  was  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  avoid  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  he 
reached  the  left  bank,  a  little  above  the  place  where  general  Wolfe 
had  landed  in  1759,  under  auspices  so  happy  for  his  country,  and  so 
fatal  to  himself.  Unable  to  scale  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  are 
very  steep  at  this  point,  he  descended  towards  Quebec,  always 
marching  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  until  he  was  come  to  the  foot 
of  the  same  precipice  which  general  Wolfe  had  found  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  surmounting.  Followed  by  his  intrepid  companions,  he 
mounted  to  its  summit,  and  drew  up  his  little  band  upon  the  heights 
near  the  plain  of  Abraham.  Here  he  waited  for  them  to  recover 
breath,  and  to  give  time  for  the  companies  left  on  the  other  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  join  him.  He  had  hoped  to  surprise  the  city, 
and  to  carry  it  by  a  single  effort.  But  the  notice  given  by  the  inter- 
cepted letter,  the  appearance  he  had  made  at  Point  Levy,  and  the 
encounter  of  a  boat  that  was  passing  from  the  port  of  Quebec  to  the 
frigate,  had  given  the  alarm,  and  apprised  the  whole  city  of  the  danger 
ready  to  burst  upon  them;  accordingly,  all  were  at  their  posts.  It 
was  not  long  before  Arnold  had  full  assurance  of  it ;  for,  having  sent 
forward  the  companies  of  riflemen  to  reconnoitre  the  places,  and  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  they  reported,  on  their  return,  that  they  had 
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encountered  advanced  guards,  who  had  given  the  alert.  The  colonel 
was  nevertheless  disposed  to  order  the  attack ;  but  the  other  officers 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  muskets 
were  become,  by  the  accidents  of  a  long  march,  unfit  for  service. 
So  great  a  part  of  the  ammunition  had  perished,  that  there  no  longer 
remained  more  than  six  charges  to  each  soldier.  Finally,  the  pro- 
vincials had  not  a  single  piece  of  cannon.  But,  if  Arnold  had  lost  the 
hope  of  taking  Quebec  by  storm,  he  had  not  renounced  that  of 
exciting  within  it  a  movement  in  his  favor,  and  causing  its  gates  to 
be  opened  to  him,  by  showing  himself  in  arms  under  its  walls. 
Accordingly,  he  displayed  himself  frequently  upon  the  heights;  and 
even  sent  a  flag,  summoning  the  town  to  surrender.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  Colonel  Maclean,  who  commanded  during  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  not  only  refused  to  admit  the  message,  but  ordered  his  men 
to  fire  upon  the  bearers.  Arnold  was  informed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  the  discomfiture  of  Montreal, 
were  coming  down  the  river,  and  that  colonel  Maclean  was  preparing 
to  make  a  sally. 

Finding  himself,  therefore,  constrained  to  retire,  he  went  to  encamp 
at  a  place  called  Point  au  Tremble,  twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  who  was  expected  from  Upper 
Canada.  He  perceived,  during  his  march,  the  ship  in  which  governor 
Carleton  was  proceeding  to  Quebec.  When  arrived  at  Point  au 
Tremble,  he  learned  that  this  general  had  stopped  there,  a  few  hours 
before;  so  uncertain  are  the  events  of  war — so  singular  are  the 
chances  on  which  often  depends  the  fate  of  nations  ! 

The  governor  arrived,  therefore,  without  accident,  at  Quebec. 
He  immediately  set  about  taking  all  the  measures  of  defence  which 
the  pressure  of  time,  and  the  difficulty  of  circumstances,  could  allow 
him.  He  sent  out  of  the  city,  with  their  families,  all  those  who 
refused  to  take  arms.  The  garrison,  inclusive  of  the  militia,  amounted 
only  to  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  a  number  much  inferior  to  what 
would  have  been  necessary  to  guard  suitably  all  the  fortifications, 
which  were  extensive  and  multiplied  ;  and  even  of  this  number,  the 
proportion  of  regular  soldiers  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  compa- 
nies organised  by  colonel  Maclean  were  composed  of  new  levies; 
and  one  company  of  the  seventh  regiment  were  all  recruits.  The 
rest  was  a  medley  of  militia,  French  and  English,  of  some  few  marines, 
of  sailors  belonging  to  the  frigates  of  the  king,  or  to  the  merchant 
vessels  that  wintered  in  the  port.  These  seamen  constituted  the 
principal  force  of  the  garrison  ;  for  they  at  least  knew  how  to  serve 
the  artillery. 

In  the  meantime,  general  Montgomery,  having  left  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses  of  Upper  Canada,  and  secured  the  favorable  dispositions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parts  adjacent,  commenced  his  march 
towards  Quebec.    The  season  was  extremely  severe  ;  it  being  about 
vol.  i.  34 
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the  beginning  of  December  ;  the  roads,  obstructed  with  snow,  were 
almost  impassable.  The  Americans,  however,  supported  so  many 
hardships  with  singular  fortitude.  It  was  owing  principally  to  the 
prudence  and  firmness  of  Montgomery,  qualities  which  gave  him  a 
powerful  influence  over  his  soldiers.  This  multitude,  snatched  from 
pacific  occupations,  had  been  all  at  once  employed  in  the  most 
arduous  toils  of  war,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the 
year.  Every  one  sees  how  difficult  it  is  to  introduce  subordination 
among  men  of  such  a  sort;  and  it  should  even  be  added,  that  these, 
from  their  habits  and  opinions,  were  peculiarly  indisposed  to  that 
obedience  so  essential  in  armies.  Finally,  the  term  of  their  engage- 
ment was  nearly  expired ;  and  already  they  exulted  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  soon  returning  to  the  repose  and  solace  of  their  homes. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  American  general.  But 
his  name,  dear  to  all,  the  seduction  of  his  eloquence,  even  the 
splendor  of  his  person,  his  virtues,  and  the  continual  example  he 
gave  of  resignation  and  magnanimity,  supported  the  constancy  of 
his  troops  under  their  hardships,  and  inspired  them  with  new  ardor 
to  follow  his  steps.  Certainly  the  march  of  Arnold  across  the  horrible 
wilderness  that  separates  the  District  of  Maine  from  Canada,  and  this 
of  Montgomery  through  Upper  Canada  ;  the  force  of  talent  which 
enabled  the  two  leaders  to  maintain  discipline  and  good  will  among 
soldiers  lately  enrolled,  attached  with  vehemence  to  their  independ- 
ence, and  accustomed  to  act  their  pleasure  without  restraint,  are 
enterprises  which  at  least  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  most  painful,  the 
most  arduous,  of  all  those  related  in  history  of  the  captains  of  anti- 
quity. Such  prodigies  have  been  accomplished  by  armies  of  incon- 
siderable numbers,  when  compared  with  those  which  have  over- 
whelmed other  parts  of  the  world;  but  ought  this  to  diminish  the 
glory  of  these  intrepid  men  in  the  memory  of  posterity  ? 

Montgomery  arrived,  the  first  of  December,  at  Point  au  Tremble, 
with  a  detachment  not  exceeding,  if  it  amounted  to,  three  hundred 
men.  Here  colonel  Arnold  advanced  to  receive  him  ;  the  joy  of  the 
two  corps,  at  this  meeting,  cannot  be  described.  Montgomery  had 
brought  clothing  for  the  soldiers  of  Arnold,  who  stood  in  the  most 
urgent  want  of  it. 

They  marched  in  company,  and  arrived,  the  fifth  of  December,  in 
sight  of  Quebec.  Their  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  garrison 
they  purposed  to  attack.  They  sent  to  summon  it  by  a  flag.  The 
governor  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  upon  the  bearer.  Montgomery 
then  resorted  to  the  agency  of  an  inhabitant,  to  convey  another  letter 
to  the  governor  ;  in  which,  after  having  magnified  his  own  forces,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  garrison,  and  the  impossibility  of  defence,  he  de- 
manded an  immediate  surrender,  threatening  an  assault,  and  all  the 
calamities  which  irritated  and  victorious  soldiers  are  wont  to  inflict 
upon  cities  taken  by  storm.    This  step  was  also  without  success ; 
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general  Carleton,  a  veteran  commander,  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimi- 
dated so  easily.  As  to  the  American  general,  considering  the 
weakness  of  his  means,  and  the  immobility  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
made  no  demonstration  in  his  favor,  he  cherished  but  faint  hopes  of 
success.  Nevertheless,  to  abandon  an  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
engaged  with  so  much  ardor,  appeared  to  him  too  unworthy  of  his 
name  and  valor.  He  was  not  ignorant,  besides,  that  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  revolution,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  an  expedition 
so  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  upon  which  they  had  founded  such 
brilliant  expectations,  would  infallibly  produce  a  pernicious  effect 
upon  the  public  mind.  He  foresaw  that,  instead  of  ardor  and  confi- 
dence, it  must  introduce  dejection  and  despair.  He  doubted  even 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  preserve  the  part  of  Canada  he  had 
acquired,  if  the  capital  of  the  province  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
English.  He  had  been  informed,  that,  in  the  following  spring,  large 
reenforcements  were  to  arrive  from  England  ;  which  would  enable 
the  enemy  to  expel  the  American  troops  without  difficulty.  Wanting 
forces,  but  not  courage,  Montgomery  resorted  to  the  only  way  that 
was  left  him ;  he  resolved  to  harrass  and  reduce  the  garrison,  by  fre- 
quent and  furious  attacks.  He  was  not  without  hope,  that  he  might 
thus  find  some  opportunity  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  ;  this  expecta- 
tion was  the  more  probable,  as  the  garrison  was  far  from  being  suf- 
ficient to  guard  effectually  the  numerous  fortifications  of  so  extensive 
a  city.  The  American  general  accordingly  attempted  to  throw  bombs 
into  the  town,  with  five  small  mortars;  hoping  in  this  manner  to  excite 
some  movement  within.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  governor,  the  zeal 
and  bravery  of  the  officers,  and  especially  the  efforts  of  the  seamen, 
prevented  this  siege  from  producing  any  perceptible  effect. 

A  few  days  after,  Montgomery  planted  a  battery  of  six  pieces  of 
cannon  and  a  howitzer,  within  seven  hundred  paces  of  the  walls. 
This  artillery  was  laid,  not  upon  the  ground,  but  upon  banks  of  snow 
and  ice  ;  the  pieces  were  of  feeble  caliber  ;  their  fire  was  nearly 
without  result. 

Meanwhile,  the  snow  which  fell  incessantly,  encumbered  the  earth; 
and  the  cold  had  become  so  violent,  that  it  was  beyond  human  nature 
to  support  it  in  the  open  field.  The  hardships  which  the  Americans 
had  to  suffer  from  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  and  the  fatigues  to  which 
their  small  number  subjected  them,  surpass  all  the  imagination  can 
picture  of  the  most  severe.  The  attachment  they  bore  to  their  cause, 
and  the  confidence  which  they  had,  the  most  unshaken,  in  their 
general,  could  only  have  sustained  them  in  the  midst  of  trials  so  ter- 
rible. To  render  their  position  still  more  dismnl,  the  smallpox  broke 
out  in  the  camp  ;  this  scourge  was  the  terror  of  the  soldiers.  It  was 
ordered  that  those  who  were  attacked  with  it,  should  wear  a  sprig  of 
hemlock  upon  their  hats,  that  the  others  might  know  and  avoid  them. 
But  constancy  in  the  human  breast,  gives  place  to  despair,  when  suf- 
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ferings  appear  without  end.  And  this  extremity  was  the  more  to  be 
feared  among  the  provincials,  as  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  ser- 
vice, with  the  possibility  of  escape  from  so  many  evils,  might  probably 
create  the  desire.  All  these  considerations  persuaded  Montgomery, 
that  without  a  bold  and  immediate  effort,  he  must  renounce  the  idea 
of  satisfying  public  expectation,  and  witness  the  eclipse  of  his  own 
glory.  In  his  position,  even  temerity  became  prudence,  and  it  was 
better  to  lose  life  in  a  glorious  action,  than  resign  himself  to  a  shame 
which  would  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  American  arms. 

Accordingly,  Montgomery  having  determined  to  attempt  the  assault, 
convoked  a  council  of  war,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  project. 
Without  denying  that  it  was  of  difficult  execution,  he  maintained  that 
it  was  possible,  and  that  valor  and  prudence  would  triumph  over  all 
obstacles.  All  were  in  favor  of  his  proposition.  A  few  companies 
of  Arnold,  dissatisfied  with  their  commander,  alone  testified  repug- 
nance. But  captain  Morgan,  a  man  of  real  merit,  addressed  them  a 
persuasive  discourse,  and  their  opposition  ceased.  The  general  had 
already  arranged  in  his  mind  the  plan  of  the  attack,  and  thought  of- 
all  the  means  proper  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  intended  it  should 
take  place,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  upper  and  lower  town.  But 
understanding  that  a  deserter  had  given  notice  of  it  to  the  governor,  he 
resolved  to  divide  his  army  into  four  corps,  two  of  which,  composed 
in  great  part  of  Canadians,  under  the  command  of  majors  Livingston 
and  Brown,  were  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  two  feigned 
attacks  of  the  upper  town,  towards  St.  John  and  Cape  Diamond.  The 
two  others,  led,  the  first  by  Montgomery,  the  second  by  Arnold,  were 
reserved  to  assault  the  lower  part  of  the  town  from  two  opposite 
points.  The  general  was  perfectly  aware,  that  after  he  should  have 
carried  this  part  of  Quebec,  there  would  remain  many  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted  in  order  to  conquer  the  other.  But  he  hoped  that 
the  inhabitants,  on  seeing  so  great  a  proportion  of  their  property 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  victors,  would  force  the  governor  to  capi- 
tulate. 

The  last  day  of  the  year,  1775,  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  snow,  the  four 
columns  put  themselves  in  motion,  in  the  best  order,  each  towards  the 
point  assigned. 

It  is  said  that  captain  Frazer,  of  the  Irish  emigrants,  in  going  his 
round,  perceived  the  fusees  which  the  Americans  fired  to  give  the 
signal ;  and  that,  immediately,  without  waiting  further  orders,  he 
caused  the  drums  to  beat,  and  roused  the  garrison  to  arms.  The 
columns  of  Livingston  and  of  Brown,  impeded  by  the  snow  and  other 
obstacles,  were  not  in  time  to  execute  their  feints.  But  Montgomery, 
at  the  head  of  his,  composed  chiefly  of  New  York  men,  advanced 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  marching  by  the  way  denominated  Arise 
de  mer,  under  Cape  Diamond.    Here  was  encountered  a  first  barrier, 
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at  a  place  called  Potasse,  which  was  defended  by  a  battery  of  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  further  on,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces 
from  this,  stood  a  redoubt,  furnished  with  a  sufficient  guard.  The 
soldiers  lhat  composed  it,  being  the  greater  part  Canadians,  on  see- 
ing the  enemy  approach,  were  seized  with  terror,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  fled.  The  battery  itself  was  abandoned  ;  and  if  the  Ame- 
ricans could  have  advanced  with  sufficient  expedition,  they  would 
certainly  have  been  masters  of  it.  But  in  turning  Cape  Diamond, 
the  foot  of  which  is  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  they  found 
the  road  interrupted  by  enormous  masses  of  snow.  Montgomery, 
with  his  own  hands,  endeavored  to  open  a  path  for  his  troops  who 
followed  him,  man  by  man  ;  he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  them.  At 
length  having  assembled  about  two  hundred,  whom  he  encouraged 
with  voice  and  example,  he  moved  courageously  and  rapidly  towards 
the  barrier.  But  in  the  meantime,  a  cannonier  who  had  retreated 
from  the  battery,  on  seeing  the  enemy  halt,  returned  to  his  post,  and 
taking  a  match,  which  happened  to  be  still  burning,  fired  a  cannon 
charged  with  grape-shot ;  the  Americans  were  within  forty  paces. 
This  single  explosion  totally  extinguished  the  hopes  they  had  con- 
ceived. Montgomery,  as  well  as  captains  Macpherson  and  Cheesman, 
both  young  men  of  singular  merit,  and  dear  to  the  general,  were 
killed  upon  the  spot.  The  soldiers  shrunk  back  on  seeing  their  gene- 
ral fall ;  and  colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  was 
not  a  man  capable  of  executing  so  perilous  an  enterprise.  The  flight 
soon  became  universal ;  so  that  this  part  of  the  garrison  no  longer 
having  enemies  to  combat,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  that 
which  was  attacked  by  Arnold. 

This  colonel,  who  was  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope, 
marched  by  the  way  of  St.  Roc,  towards  the  place  called  Saut-au- 
Matelot.  Captain  Lamb  followed  him  with  a  company  of  artillery, 
and  one  piece  of  cannon ;  next  came  the  main  body,  preceded  by 
the  riflemen  under  captain  Morgan.  The  besieged  had  erected  at 
the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  a  battery,  which  defended  a  barrier. 
The  Americans  found  themselves  confined  within  a  passage  obstructed 
by  deep  snow,  and  so  commanded  by  the  works  of  the  enemy,  that 
his  grape-shot  swept  it  in  every  direction.  Meanwhile,  Arnold  ad- 
vanced rapidly  under  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  who  manned  the  walls. 
He  received  a  musket  ball  in  the  leg,  which  wounded  him  severely, 
splintering  the  bone.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to  the  hospital, 
almost  by  compulsion.  Captain  Morgan  then  took  the  command,  and 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  he  launched  himself  against 
the  battery,  at  the  head  of  two  companies.  The  artillery  of  the 
enemy  continued  to  fire  grape-shot,  but  with  little  effect. 

The  American  riflemen,  celebrated  for  their  extreme  address, 
killed  many  of  the  English  soldiers  through  the  embrasures.  They 
applied  ladders  to  the  parapet :  the  besieged' were  daunted,  and  aban- 
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doned  the  battery  to  the  assailants.  Morgan  with  his  companies,  and 
a  few  soldiers  of  the  centre,  who  were  come  up  to  the.  vanguard, 
made  many  prisoners,  English  as  well  as  Canadians  ;  but  his  situ- 
ation became  extremely  critical.  The  main  body  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  join  him  ;  he  had  no  guide,  and  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  city  ;  he  had  no  artillery  ;  and  the  day  was  still  far  from  dawning. 
He  found  himself  constrained  to  halt;  his  soldiers  began  to  reflect 
upon  their  position  ;  their  ardor  cooled  rapidly.  The  ignorance  in 
which  they  were  of  the  fate  of  their  other  columns,  the  obscurity  of 
night,  the  snow  which  fell  with  redoubled  violence,  the  firing  of  mus- 
ketry which  was  heard  on  every  side,  and  even  behind  them,  finally, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  filled  the  boldest  spirits  with  an  invo- 
luntary terror.  Morgan  alone  resisted  the  panic  ;  he  rallied  his  rifle- 
men, promising  them  a  certain  victory.  He  ran  to  the  barrier,  to 
spur  on  those  who  had  remained  behind.  Lieutenant-colonel  Green, 
majors  Bigelow  and  Meigs,  joined  him  with  their  companies.  The 
morning  began  to  dawrn,  when  Morgan,  with  a  terrible  voice,  sum- 
moned his  troops  to  the  assault ;  he  led  on  with  fury  against  a  second 
battery,  which  he  knew  to  be  only  a  few  paces  distant,  though  mask- 
ed by  an  angle  of  the  road  ;  on  turning  the  corner,  he  encountered 
a  detachment  of  English,  who  had  sallied  from  the  battery,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Anderson.  The  latter  summoned  the 
Americans  to  lay  down  arms.  Morgan  levelled  a  musket  at  his  head, 
and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  ground.  The  English  then  retreated  with- 
in the  battery,  and  closed  the  barrier.  A  fierce  combat  ensued, 
which  cost  many  lives  to  the  two  parties,  but  most  to  the  Americans, 
whose  flanks  were  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  most  adventur- 
ous having  rested  their  ladders  against  the  palisades,  appeared 
disposed  to  leap  it,  but  on  seeing  two  files  of  soldiers  prepared  to 
receive  them  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  they  renounced  this 
project.  Cut  down  by  a  continual  fire,  they  now  sought  shelter  in  the 
houses.  Morgan  remained  almost  alone,  near  the  harrier,  endeavor- 
ing in  vain  to  recall  his  soldiers,  and  inspire  them  with  fresh  courage. 
Weariness,  and  the  menacing  countenance  of  the  enemy,  had  dis- 
heartened the  most  audacious.  Their  arms,  bathed  by  the  snow, 
which  continued  to  fall  impetuously,  were  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
them.  Morgan  then  seeing  the  expedition  frustrated,  ordered  the 
retreat  to  sound,  in  order  to  avoid  being  surrounded.  But  the  sol- 
diers who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  houses  were  afraid  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  tempest  of  shot  that  must  have  been  encountered, 
in  gaining  the  corner  of  the  avenue,  where  they  would  have  been 
out  of  danger,  and  whence  they  might  have  retired  behind  the  first 
barrier.  The  loss  they  had  sustained,  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  the 
benumbing  effects  of  the  cold,  had  deprived  them  of  all  courage. 
In  the  meantime,  a  detachment  of  the  besieged  sallied  out  from  a  gate 
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of  the  palace,  and  captain  Dearborne,  who,  with  his  company  of  pro- 
vincials, held  himself  in  reserve  near  this  gate,  having  surrendered, 
the  English  retook  all  this  part  of  the  city  ;  consequently,  Morgan 
saw  himself  encircled  by  enemies.  He  proposed  to  his  followers, 
to  open,  with  arms,  the  way  of  retreat ;  but  they  refused  in  the  hope 
that  the  assault  given  on  the  other  part  might  have  succeeded,  and 
that  Montgomery  would  soon  come  to  their  relief.  They  resolved 
to  defend  themselves,  in  the  meantime  ;  but  having  at  length  perceiv- 
ed by  the  continually  increasing  multitude  of  enemies,  the  true  state 
of  things,  they  yielded  to  destiny,  and  laid  down  arms. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  assault  given  by  the  Americans  to  the 
city  of  Quebec,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the  year  ; 
an  enterprise,  which,  though  at  first  view  it  may  seem  rash,  was 
certainly  not  impossible.  The  events  themselves  have  proved  it; 
for  if  general  Montgomery  had  not  been  slain  at  the  first  onset,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  on  his  part  he  would  have  carried  the  bar- 
rier, since  even  at  the  moment  of  his  death  the  battery  was  aban- 
doned, and  only  served  by  a  few  men  ;  by  penetrating  at  this  point 
while  Arnold  and  Morgan  obtained  the  same  advantages  in  their 
attacks,  all  the  lower  city  would  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Americans.  However  this  may  be,  though  victory  escaped  tbem, 
their  heroic  efforts  will  be  the  object  of  sincere  admiration.  The 
governor,  using  his  advantages  nobly,  treated  the  prisoners  with  much 
humanity.  He  caused  the  American  general  to  be  interred  with 
all  military  honors. 

The  loss  of  this  excellent  officer  was  deeply  and  justly  lamented 
by  all  his  party.  Born  of  a  distinguished  Irish  family,  Montgomery 
had  entered  in  early  youth,  the  career  of  arms  ;  and  had  served, 
with  honor,  in  the  preceding  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Having  married  an  American  lady,  and  purchased  an  estate  in'  the 
province  of  New  York,  he  was  considered,  and  considered  himself, 
an  American.  He  loved  glory  much,  and  liberty  yet  more.  Neither 
genius,  nor  valor,  nor  occasion,  failed  him  ;  but  time  and  fortune. 
And  if  it  is  allowable,  from  the  past  actions  of  man  to  infer  the  fu- 
ture, what  motives  are  there  for  believing,  that  if  death  had  not  taken 
him  from  his  country  in  all  the  vigor  of  his  age,  he  would  have  left 
it  the  model  of  military  heroism  and  of  civil  virtues  !  He  was  be- 
loved by  the  good,  feared  by  the  wicked,  and  honored  even  by 
enemies.  Nature  had  done  all  for  him  ;  his  person,  from  its  perfec- 
tion, answered  to  the  purity  of  his  mind.  He  left  a  wife,  the  object 
of  all  his  tenderness,  with  several  children,  still  infants  ; — a  spectacle 
for  their  country,  at  once  of  pity  and  of  admiration  !  The  state,  from 
gratitude  towards  their  father,  distinguished  them  with  every  mark 
of  kindness  and  protection.*    Thus  died  this  man — whose  name, 


*  The  author  was  misinformed  with  respect  to  this  fact ;  the  widow  of  general  Mont- 
gomery never  had  any  children.  Translator. 
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ever  pronounced  with  enthusiasm  by  his  own,  has  never  ceased  to  be 
respected  by  the  warmest  of  the  opposite  party  ;  marvellous  eulo- 
gium,  and  almost  without  example  ! 

General  Carleton  still  added  to  his  reputation  for  prudence  and 
intrepidity,  in  having  maintained,  under  circumstances  of  such  diffi- 
culty, both  order  and  union,  among  soldiers  assembled  in  haste,  and 
altogether  strangers  to  discipline.  If,  with  means  so  feeble,  he  was 
able  to  repulse  the  formidable  attacks  of  an  enemy  rendered  more 
terrible  by  despair,  he  acquired  an  honor  not  inferior  by  the  gene- 
rosity with  which  he  used  victory. 

Arnold,  who,  after  the  death  of  Montgomery,  had  taken  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  not  thinking  himself  in  safety  under  the  walls  of 
the  city,  extended  his  camp,  with  the  intention  of  converting  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.  He  retired  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  town  ;  and  intrenched  himself,  as  well  as  the  season,  the  want 
of  all  necessary  articles,  and  the  shortness  of  time,  would  admit  of. 
Though  still  suffering  much  from  his  wound,  he  was  vigilant  to  scour 
the  country,  and  to  intercept  the  provisions  that  were  conducted  to 
the  city.  The  governor,  on  his  part,  satisfied  with  seeing  the  return 
of  tranquillity  for  the  present,  and  trusting  in  the  hope  of  succours 
already  announced,  would  not,  by  a  second  trial  of  fortune,  expose 
himself  to  hazard  the  glory  he  had  acquired,  the  fate  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  perhaps  that  of  all  the  war.  He  therefore  remained 
peaceably  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  waiting  for  the  favorable  sea- 
son, and  reenforcements  from  England. 

Thus  terminated,  in  America,  the  year  1775,  to  give  place  to  the 
subsequent,  teeming  with  actions  no  less  glorious,  and  events  no  less 
memorable. 
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1775.  The  general  attention  in  England  was  now  turned  upon 
the  great  spectacle  presented  by  the  Americans,  and  their  resistance 
rekindled  the  animosity  of  the  different  parties.  It  had  been  hoped, 
and  the  ministers  themselves  had  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  late 
laws,  and  especially  the  troops  recently  despatched  to  the  colonies, 
would  promptly  suppress  sedition  and  reduce  the  factious  to  obedience. 
It  was  not  doubted  that  the  partisans  of  the  royal  cause,  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  soldiers,  and  desirous  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of 
the  laws,  would  display  great  energy,  and  separate  themselves  from 
the  insurgents,  to  join  the  troops  of  the  king,  and  reestablish  the 
authority  of  government.  It  was  also  firmly  believed  that  the  southern 
provinces,  on  seeing  the  storm  ready  to  burst  upon  their  heads,  would 
never  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  provinces  of  the  north  ;  and  it 
appeared  infallibly  certain  that  the  dissentions  which  alienated  the 
one  from  the  other,  would  bring  about  the  submission  of  all.  But 
these  hopes  having  proved  entirely  deceitful,  a  general  discontent 
succeeded  them,  and  on  all  parts  the  conduct  of  ministers  was  cen- 
sured with  asperity.  It  was  deemed  intolerable  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  king,  instead  of  victoriously  keeping  the  field,  should  shamefully 
languish  behind  the  walls  of  a  city  without  daring  to  show  themselves. 
The  popular  movements,  which  at  first  were  only  partial,  now  extended 
over  the  whole  continent.  The  governors  in  the  room  of  reesta- 
blishing the  royal  authority,  were  forced  to  fly  from  their  posts  and 
take  refuge  on  board  of  ships. 

The  Americans,  heretofore  represented  as  trembling,  and  ready 
to  humble  themselves,  were  daily  acquiring  new  audacity,  and  a  more 
formidable  energy  in  resistance.  The  members  of  parliament  who 
had  combated  the  influence  of  ministers,  repeated,  with  loud  cries, 
8  that  such  were  the  necessary  fruits  of  their  incapacity,  of  their  infa- 
tuated obstinacy.'  *  Since  they  have  not  been  willing,  it  was  said,  to 
grant  the  colonists  the  peace  they  implored,  they  ought,  at  least,  to 
have  made  war  upon  them  with  sufficient  forces ;  they  have  done  too 
much  to  irritate,  too  little  to  subdue.  Instead  of  surprising  their 
adversaries  before  they  could  have  furnished  themselves  with  means 
of  defence,  they  have  given  them  a  long  warning,  as  if  they  wished 
to  see  them  duly  prepared  ;  they  have  chosen  to  stake  the  entire 
fortune  of  the  colonies,  and  brought  into  play  only  a  part  of  their 
forces  ;  they  have  dishonored  the  British  nation  not  only  with  the 
Americans  but  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  they  have  sullied 
it  with  the  name  of  cruel,  without  having  veiled  the  stigma  with  the 
lustre  of  victory.  But  we  rejoice  indeed,  and  greatly  rejoice,  to  see 
thus  defeated  to  their  utter  shame  all  the  projects  of  the  ministers 
vol.  i.  35 
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against  America.  They  will  perceive,  at  length,  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  establish  tyranny  in  the  British  empire,  as  they  had  presumed 
in  their  blind  rage  to  conceive.  With  a  satisfaction  not  less  sincere, 
do  we  behold  that  opposition,  so  worthy  to  be  admired  by  all  good 
men,  and  by  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
wreck  of  these  Scotch  machinations,  of  this  policy  of  the  Stuarts, 
first  attempted  in  America,  but  intended  eventually  for  England. 
We  are  cheered  by  the  happy  augury  ;  and  we  no  longer  despair  of 
the  public  safety,  whatever  may  be  the  pernicious  plots  of  profligate 
ministers.' 

4  We  have  believed,  answered  the  ministers,  that  the  ways  of  meek- 
ness in  this  commencement  of  troubles,  were  most  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  our  laws,  and  of  our  national  character  ;  that  clemency  and 
forbearance  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government  towards  its  subjects.  The  ministers  have  been  accused 
so  many  times,  and  upon  grounds  so  frivolous,  of  wishing  to  introduce 
a  system  of  despotism,  that  in  the  present  occasion  they  have  been 
very  circumspect  to  keep  themselves  aloof  from  all  suspicion  of  a 
similar  desire.  What  would  their  adversaries  have  said,  if  at  the 
beginning  of  disturbances  they  had  hurried  to  arms;  if  they  had  sent 
formidable  armies  to  America,  and  consigned  it  to  fire  and  blood  ? 
Then  would  they  have  raised  the  voice  against  tyranny  ;  we  have 
not  done  it,  and  their  clamors  are  the  same.  What  have  we  left  then 
but  to  despise  them  ?  For  is  it  not  demonstrated,  that  not  the  love  of 
liberty,  but  ambition,  not  the  desire  of  justice,  but  that  of  baffling  the 
ministers,  have  been  the  motives  of  their  conduct  ?  Before  proceed- 
ing to  the  last  extremities,  our  duty  was  to  allow  time  for  reflection 
and  repentance  ;  for  only  incurable  evils  are  to  be  treated  with  fire 
and  sword. 

'We  have  borne  for  a  long  time,  it  is  true,  the  effervescence  of 
the  Americans ;  but  we  should  hope  that  this  long  suffering  would 
persuade  them  of  the  maternal  sentiments  of  our  common  country 
that  has  endured  outrages  with  magnanimity,  which  it  might  have 
punished  at  a  single  blow.  The  colonist*  themselves  have  no  doubt 
of  this;  they  must  know  the  immense  superiority  of  the  forces  of 
England.  The  measures  of  the  government  would  have  opened  their 
eyes  already,  if  they  were  not  continually  deceived,  excited,  and 
misled  by  chiefs  in  delirium,  here  as  well  as  there,  by  the  cries  of 
an  imprudent  opposition.  But  it  will  soon  be  seen  in  earnest,  by  the 
vigorous  resolutions  of  government,  and  the  energetic  employment 
it  is  about  to  make  of  all  its  forces,  that  it  will  no  more  be  wanting 
to  itself  than  forgetful  of  what  is  due  to  the  honor  of  the  crown  and 
the  interests  of  the  country. 

1  The  Americans  have  no  more  indulgence  to  expect  on  our  part. 
They  are  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  British  subjects,  but  as 
implacable  enemies.    With  as  much  confidence  as  justice,  we  can 
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henceforth  overwhelm  them  with  the  formidable  arm  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.' Such  were  the  answers  of  the  ministers  to  the  imputations  of 
their  adversaries.  These  excuses  might  have  been  valid,  if  the 
ministry  had  not  assailed  the  Americans  with  laws  far  more  irritating 
than  open  force.  For  armies,  though  victorious,  may  be  resisted 
with  glory  ;  but  the  patience  that  must  tolerate  oppression,  is  without 
this  illusion. 

Far  from  abating  with  time,  these  intestine  dissentions  appeared 
every  day  to  acquire  new  activity.  The  more  necessary  a  consent 
of  opinions  became  to  avert  the  perils  that  menaced  the  country,  the 
more  they  were  divided  and  marshalled  in  opposition  by  the  spirit  of 
party.  This  internal  fermentation  was  of  an  augury  the  more  fatal, 
inasmuch  as  it  brought  to  mind  those  ancient  and  sanguinary  quarrels 
which  raged  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  with  so  much  peril  to  Eng- 
land, between  the  republicans  and  the  royalists,  under  the  names  of 
whigs  and  tories.  The  friends  and  the  enemies  to  the  cause  of 
America  manifested  the  same  animosity,  and  the  same  obstinacy; 
and  there  was  much  appearance  that  not  only  America,  but  England 
itself,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  open  discord  and  civil 
war. 

1  The  tories,'  it  was  said  on  one  side,  'are  themselves  the  authors 
of  the  frequent  addresses  to  the  king  and  parliament,  urging  that  the 
continent  of  America  should  be  put  to  all  that  fire  and  sword  can 
inflict  ;  these  are  the  false  reporters,  thes  the  incendiaries  of  discord. 
Bigotted  as  they  are,  and  infatuated  in  the  maxims  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  neither  the  example  of  the  evils  they  have  brought  upon 
England,  nor  the  total  ruin  of  this  family,  which  they  caused,  can 
illuminate  their  obstinate  minds,  and  induce  them  to  renounce  the 
cruel  principles  of  tyranny.  The  bitter  fate  of  the  father  is  not 
sufficient  to  divert  an  obstinate  son  from  pursuing  the  dangerous  path 
which  led  him  to  destruction  ;  such  are  all  the  tories.  They  sacri- 
fice their  rank,  their  fortune,  their  existence,  to  their  prejudices  and 
thirst  of  domination.  When  the  inauspicious  reign  of  the  Stuarts 
had  visited  our  island  with  foreign  servitude  and  civil  war,  then  the 
tories.  trampling  upon  national  honor  and  public  felicity,  abandoned 
themselves  to  joy.  Their  maxims  coincide  with  those  of  the  abso- 
lute princes  of  Europe,  and  they  would  not  blush  to  place  their 
country  in  such  hands  if,  in  so  doing,  their  ambition  might  receive  a 
new  support.  All  the  countries  of  Europe  are  subject  to  sovereigns 
whose  power  is  without  limits.  England  alone,  by  the  special  favor 
of  Providence,  enjoys  a  moderate  and  free  government  ;  but  the 
tories  would  fain  subvert  it  to  establish  the  uniformity  of  despotism 
throughout  all  European  countries.  Their  hearts  are  contaminated 
with  all  the  vices  of  proud,  perfidious,  and  profligate  courts  ;  with 
their  infected  breath  they  propagate  them,  like  a  pestilence,  over  the 
whole  nation.    They  esteem  no  man  but  for  his  baseness  ;  they 
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honor  none  but  the  proud  and  the  arrogant.  Their  superiors  they 
flatter,  their  inferiors  they  oppress  ;  the  prosperous  they  envy,  the 
unfortunate  they  rarely  succour,  and  never  but  from  vain  glory.  The 
public  felicity  becomes  in  their  hands  the  instrument  of  slavery,  and 
our  submission  they  deem  far  more  essential  than  our  prosperity. 
The  sovereign  good  they  place  in  absolute  dominion  ;  and  the  best 
possible  state  of  society  they  believe  to  consist  in  mute  servitude. 
Revolutions  they  applaud  when  they  conduct  a  people  to  tyranny  ; 
they  deplore  their  mischiefs  with  a  hypocritical  pity,  they  exaggerate 
them  with  the  gloss  of  words,  when  liberty  is  to  be  their  fruit.  The 
argument  of  public  tranquillity  is  always  upon  their  lips  ;  but  when 
were  they  ever  heard  to  speak  of  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power,  of 
consuming  taxes,  of  the  vexations  of  the  powerful,  of  injuries  with- 
out reparations,  and  of  outrages  without  redress  ?  If  they  are-  now 
opposed  to  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  it  is  because  it  clashes  with 
their  plan  of  attack  against  the  happy  free  government  of  our  country, 
and  their  schemes  for  introducing  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom 
the  laws  of  Charles  and  of  James.  They  flatter  themselves,  that 
after  having  strangled  the  germs  of  liberty  in  America,  and  vanquished 
those  generous  spirits,  victorious  troops  will  also  know  how  to  bend 
our  necks  to  the  same  cruel  yoke.  Such  are  the  thoughts,  such  the 
desires  that  agitate  them  without  intermission,  and  not  the  wish  to  see 
the  return  of  peace  upon  that  unfortunate  continent  where  they  have 
themselves  kindled  the  flames  of  war.  Let  us  then  prevent  such 
fatal  designs,  let  us  preserve  in  its  integrity  the  inheritance  which  our 
ancestors,  thanks  to  their  valor,  to  their  generosity,  and  to  the  mag- 
nanimous enterprises  of  the  great  William  III.  have  handed  down 
to  us.  Thus  shall  we  serve  our  country,  and  perhaps  even  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  which  cannot  without  danger  show  itself  ungrateful 
towards  the  friends  of  liberty,  nor  depart  with  safety  from  those 
maxims  which  have  raised  it  to  the  British  throne.' 

The  tories  answered  these  declamations  with  no  little  warmth. 
4  It  ill  becomes  the  whigs,'  they  said,  '  to  tax  us  with  cruelty  and 
arrogance,  since  no  one  is  ignorant  what  their  conduct  was,  when, 
in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  even  under  the  monarchy, 
they  had  the  supreme  power  in  their  hands  ;  then  did  exile,  con- 
fiscations and  scaffolds  spread  desolation  and  ruin  over  our  unhappy 
country  ;  then  prisons  and  chains  were  the  instruments  of  popular 
clemency  !  If  a  generous  prince  had  not  arrested  their  career  of 
anarchy  and  blood,  if  he  had  not  substituted,  by  the  aid  of  all  good 
citizens,  a  system  of  liberty,  so  dear  to  the  tories,  England  would 
have  seen  her  last  hour,  and  fallen  a  prey  to  foreign  enemies.  But, 
what  is,  in  fact,  our  desire  ?  That  in  every  affair  which  interests  the 
nation,  that  in  every  controversy  which  divides  it,  there  should  be  a 
supreme  authority  to  regulate  and  to  determine  them  irrevocably ; 
and  this  authority,  we  believe,  to  reside  in  the  king,  united  with  the 
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parliament.  But  the  republicans  will  not  submit  to  the  laws  of  this 
legitimate  authority,  but  are  in  chase  of  nobody  knows  what  popular 
authority,  which  they  pretend  to  consist  in  the  universality  of  the 
citizens,  as  if  a  tumultuary,  ignorant,  and  partial  multitude,  should 
or  could  judge  of  objects  wherein  the  eyes  even  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  prudent  discover  the  greatest  difficulties.' 

'  A  way  must,  however,  be  found  to  terminate  national  dissentions ; 
are  they  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  populace  ever  more  apt 
to  be  misled  by  daring  and  profligate  demagogues,  than  to  be  guided 
by  men  of  prudence  and  of  virtue  ;  of  a  rabble  that  hunger  itself  puts 
in  the  power  of  the  first  intriguer  ?  For  this  purpose  kings  and  the 
parliament  have  been  instituted  ;  it  is  for  this  end  that,  in  the  ordinary 
direction  of  affairs,  as  well  as  in  unforeseen  and  difficult  cases,  they 
provide,  and  watch  that  the  country  should  experience  no  detriment.' 

'In  the  present  dispute  with  America,  have  the  ministers  acted 
singly  and  of  their  own  motion  ?  The  king  and  the  parliament  have 
decreed,  have  approved  all  their  measures  ;  this  consideration  ought 
to  have  great  weight  with  every  man  who  is  a  friend  to  public  author- 
ity, and  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  But  the  whigs  are 
gasping  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when  England,  as  well  as  America, 
shall  be  a  prey  to  an  unbridled  multitude,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
enrich  themselves  by  plunder,  to  gratify  their  insatiable  ambition, 
and  to  operate  the  total  subversion  of  this  free  government.  These 
pretended  patriots  are  the  sons  and  representatives  of  the  repub- 
licans who  desolated  the  kingdom  in  the  last  century.  They  din  the 
name  of  liberty  continually  in  our  ears,  because  they  desire  them- 
selves to  exercise  tyranny.  Under  the  pretext  of  the  public  safety 
they  violate  and  trample  under  foot  every  form,  every  civil  institu- 
tion ;  they  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the  plenitude  of  arbitrary 
power.  If  they  manifest  an  utter  contempt  for  the  laws  which  are 
the  protectors  of  persons,  of  property,  and  of  honor,  their  cruelty  is 
not  less  conspicuous  ;  for  an  opinion,  whether  real  or  supposed,  or 
maliciously  imputed,  for  a  suspicion,  for  a  chimera,  they  fly  into  a 
rage,  they  rush  to  persecutions  ;  they  plunge  into  misery  the  fathers 
of  families,  the  fathers  of  the  country,  the  best,  the  most  useful,  the 
most  respectable  citizens.  They  fawn  upon  the  people  so  long  as 
they  are  the  weaker  ;  but  once  become  the  stronger,  they  crush 
them,  they  decimate  them,  they  starve  them,  and  adding  derison  to 
barbarity,  they  never  cease  to  protest  they  do  it  all  to  render  them 
happy.  These  friends  of  liberty  are  perpetually  declaiming  against 
the  vices  of  courts,  as  if  pillage,  both  public  and  private,  the  scan- 
dalous profusion  of  ill  gotten  wealth,  the  turpitude  of  debauch,  the 
violation  of  the  marriage  bed,  the  infamous  price  extorted  from 
faithful  wives  to  redeem  their  husbands'  blood,  the  public  triumph 
of  courtesans,  the  baseness  of  cringing  to  the  vilest  of  men,  as  if  all 
the  horrors  which  have  signalised  the  reign  of  these  republicans 
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were  good  and  laudable  customs  !  But  whatever  be  the  plots,  the 
wishes,  and  the  hopes  of  this  turbulent  race  of  men,  of  these  parti- 
sans of  lawless  licentiousness,  which  they  attempt  in  vain  to  invest 
with  the  name  of  liberty,  let  them  rest  assured  it  is  firmly  resolved 
to  resist  them,  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  to  secure  to  the 
laws  that  obedience  which  is  their  due,  and  to  carry  into  execution 
against  the  rebellious  Americans,  those  acts  which  have  solemnly 
emanated  from  the  royal  authority,  and  from  that  of  the  parliament. 
The  force  of  circumstances,  the  royalty  of  the  people,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past  tyranny  of  pretended  patriots,  will  cause  all  their 
vociferations,  all  their  manoeuvres,  all  their  incendiary  attempts,  to 
avail  them  nothing.  As  for  the  rest,  the  tories,  and  not  their  adver- 
saries, are  the  real  friends  of  liberty  ;  for  liberty  consists  not  in 
calling  the  populace  at  every  moment  to  intervene  in  the  direction 
of  state  affairs,  but  in  faithfully  obeying  those  fundamental  statutes, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation,  and  which 
balance  and  temper  the  royal  authority  by  the  authority  of  the 
people.' 

With  such  animosity,  with  such  reciprocal  bitterness,  the  two 
political  parties  assailed  each  other.  It  appeared  inevitable  that 
this  must  soon  lead  to  some  violent  convulsion,  and  all  prudent  men 
were  seized  with  anxious  apprehensions.  And  here,  perhaps,  is  the 
place  to  remark  how  remote  are  human  minds  from  all  moderation, 
from  all  sense  of  decency,  when  once  under  the  control  of  party 
zeal.  Assuredly,  if  at  the  different  epochs  of  the  domination  of  the 
royalists  and  of  the  republicans,  the  one  party  and  the  other  aban- 
doned themselves  to  culpable  excesses,  it  is  not  that  there  were  not 
amongst  them  men  of  rectitude,  who,  if  they  judged  ill,  yet  meant 
well  ;  with  such,  every  form  of  government  would  be  good,  provid- 
ed it  was  not  purely  despotic.  But  the  ambitious,  a  race  unfortu- 
nately so  prolific,  are  the  most  fatal  scourge  in  every  well  constituted 
state  ;  always  in  opposition  with  the  laws  of  their  country,  they  shake 
off  their  restraint  the  first  moment  they  can,  and  thus  pave  the  way 
to  revolutions  and  the  reign  of  arbitrary  power.  The  legislator, 
who  is  desirous  to  found  a  government  upon  a  solid  basis,  should 
pay  less  attention  to  forms,  whether  monarchical  or  republican,  than 
to  the  establishment  of  laws  calculated  to  repress  the  ambitious.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  whether  such  laws  have  ever  yet  existed, 
or  whether  they  could  accomplish  the  end  proposed;  but  we  may 
confidently  affirm,  that  men  of  moderation  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
desiring  either  a  royalty  or  a  republic  ;  the  ambitious  alone  are  to 
be  feared  and  detested,  for  they  are  those  who  cause  monarchies  to 
degenerate  into  tyrannical  despotism,  and  republics  into  anarchy, 
more  tyrannical  still. 

Such  was  the  general  agitation  in  England,  when  it  was  increased 
by  the  declaration  of  lord  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
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state,  to  Penn  and  Lee,  who  had  brought  the  petition  of  congress 
addressed  to  the  king,  that  no  answer  would  be  given  to  it.  The 
partisans  of  the  Americans  expressed  their  indignation  without  re- 
serve ;  they  censured  with  new  asperity  the  impolitic  obstinacy  of 
the  ministers.    The  latter  had  defenders  who  answered  ; 

'  It  is  time  to  act ;  the  nation  has  conceived  great  hopes  ;  all 
Europe  is  in  suspense  to  see  what  will  be  the  fruit  of  our  tardy  re- 
solutions, and  the  result  of  our  preparations.  It  is  necessary  to 
strike  home,  and  push  with  vigor  this  war  which  Great  Britain,  with 
a  patience  unexampled,  has  wished  to  avoid  ;  but  to  which  insolent 
and  contumacious  subjects  have  defied  and  provoked  her  by  too 
many  outrages.' 

This  language  of  the  ministerial  party  acted  powerfully  upon  a 
nation  naturally  brave  as  well  as  proud  ;  and  the  public  mind  be- 
came gradually  disposed  to  war,  although  there  still  appeared 
frequent  petitions  in  favor  of  peace.  About  this  time,  disastrous 
news  was  received  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  The  Congress 
having  prohibited  all  transportation  of  provisions  to  these  banks,  the 
fishermen,  to  avoid  famishing,  were  compelled  to  abandon  them  pre- 
cipitately, and  repair  to  other  shores.  But  another  misfortune  more 
formidable  awaited  them  ;  the  sea  swelling  all  at  once,  with  unusual 
fury,  rose  more  than  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level.  The  irrup- 
tion was  so  sudden,  that  all  means  of  safety  were  of  no  avail  ;  more 
than  seven  hundred  fishing  barks  were  overwhelmed,  and  perished 
with  their  crews.  Several  large  ships  also  foundered  with  all  on 
board.  The  devastation  was  no  less  terrible  upon  land  ;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  wide  inundation  was  marked  with  universal  destruction. 
This  fatal  event  made  a  serious  impression  in  England  ;  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  presage  of  ill.  It  seemed  as  if  fortune  was  every 
where  irritated  against  the  British  empire.  Superstition  chilled  their 
spirits.    They  were  induced  to  form  discouraging  comparisons. 

On  the  part  of  the  colonists,  a  propitious  sky,  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, health  of  troops,  success  of  arms,  multitudes  crowding  to 
their  standards.  On  the  part  of  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  an 
army  besieged,  mortal  diseases,  wounds  incurable,  toil  and  pain, 
famine,  every  species  of  suffering  ;  an  angry  sky,  a  furious  sea,  hor- 
rible shipwrecks,  martial  ardor  extinct,  every  thing  in  rapid  declen- 
sion. The  antagonists  of  government  either  from  ambition  or  the 
love  of  liberty,  the  merchants  from  personal  interest  or  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  seized  this  moment  of  general  discouragement.  Peti- 
tions against  the  war  arrived  from  all  parts  ;  the  cities  of  London 
and  Bristol  were  the  first  to  send  them.  They  expatiated  upon  the 
blood  that  was  about  to  be  shed,  the  treasure  to  be  expended,  the  new 
enemies  to  be  encountered  ;  it  was  represented  that  the  obstinacy 
of  the  colonists  would  render  even  victory  too  costly  ;  that  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished  would  be  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  They 
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exhorted,  they  prayed,  they  conjured  the  government  to  renounce 
hostile  resolutions  which  promised  no  good,  and  threatened  so  many 
disasters. 

But  the  ministers  were  not  to  be  shaken  by  remonstrances.  The 
animosity  of  their  adversaries  was,  however,  increased  by  an  inci- 
dent which  drew  the  attention  of  all  ;  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  an 
officer  distinguished  for  his  services,  and  possessed  of  an  ample 
fortune,  had,  upon  all  occasions,  defended  with  great  warmth  the 
cause  of  the  colonists.  Not  willing  to  betray  his  conscience,  he 
offered  the  king  his  resignation  ;  his  conduct  was  greatly  applauded  ; 
the  cities  of  London,  of  Dublin  and  others,  commended  and  thanked 
him  in  public  letters.  Many  other  officers  followed  his  example  ; 
resignations  became  frequent.  Those  who  from  taste  give  their 
attention  to  political  matters,  will,  no  doubt,  observe  upon  this  occa- 
sion, with  what  facility  in  England  an  opinion  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  government  may  be  openly  professed  ;  since  its  opponents, 
instead  of  exposing  themselves  to  its  vengeance,  often  become  the 
objects  of  public  favor.  And  upon  consideration  of  the  enterprises 
executed  in  various  times  by  the  British  nation,  and  the  energy  with 
wThich  it  has  sustained  long  wars  against  the  most  formidable  powers, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  how  much  they  deceive  themselves 
who  think  that  a  free  government  enfeebles  nations,  and  that  their 
force  can  only  be  completely  developed  by  despotism. 

The  declamations  of  the  party  in  opposition,  and  the  numerous 
resignations  of  officers,  had  caused  the  affair  of  enlistments  to  labor 
extremely.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  officers  appointed  for  this  service 
caused  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  royal  standard  to  be  erected  in 
the  most  populous  cities  ;  in  vain  did  they  promise  bounties  and  ex- 
orbitant pay  ;  scarcely  a  few  individuals  came  to  offer  their  service  ; 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  all  manifested  an  equal  repugnance. 

Not  but  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  regiments  found  wherewith  to  recruit  themselves  ;  but 
this  resource  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  exigency.  The  minis- 
ters therefore  found  themselves  in  the  greatest  embarrassment  ;  to 
extricate  themselves  from  which,  they  determined  to  have  recourse 
to  foreign  aid.  With  gold,  which  they  had  in  abundance,  they  hoped 
to  procure  themselves  men,  of  whom  they  had  so  much  need.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  this  end  they  made  overtures  to  the  court  ol  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  order  to  obtain  twenty  thousand  Russians,  that  were  to 
have  been  transported  to  America  the  following  spring.  They  made 
great  dependence  upon  these  soldiers,  who,  in  the  preceding  war 
against  the  Turks,  had  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  for  bravery 
and  discipline.  But  their  hopes  were  not  realised  ;  this  government 
would  not  consent  that  its  soldiers  should  enter  into  foreign  service, 
and  for  a  small  sum  of  gold,  shed  their  blood  in  a  quarrel  wherein 
Russia  had  no  sort  of  interest.    The  ministers  then  turned  their 
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views  in  the  direction  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  States-General 
had  in  their  pay  some  Scotch  battalions  ;  and  these  the  English 
government  demanded  in  order  to  employ  them  in  the  American 
war.  It  was  hoped  that  their  ancient  alliance,  and  other  common 
interests,  would  easily  determine  the  Stales-General  to  comply  with 
this  demand.  But  it  appeared  of  such  extreme  importance  to  the 
States,  that  not  presuming  to  take  the  decision  of  it  upon  themselves, 
they  chose  to  consult  the  provincial  assemblies.  Those  of  Zeland 
and  of  Utrecht  gave  their  consent,  Holland  and  the  others  refused. 
John  Derk,  of  Chapelle,  spoke  with  great  force  against  the  proposi- 
tion in  the  assembly  of  Overyssel.  He  said  it  was  too  far  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  republic  to  intermeddle  in  the  quarrels  of  a  foreign 
nation  ;  that  the  forces  of  Holland  were  too  weak,  and  her  com- 
merce too  flourishing,  for  her  to  interfere  so  imprudently  in  the 
disputes  of  others  ;  that  if  she  succoured  England  against  America, 
other  very  powerful  states,  alluding  to  France,  would  succour  Ame- 
rica against  England,  and  that  thus  the  United  Provinces  would  find 
themselves  drawn  into  a  dangerous  war.  He  reminded  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  English  upon  the  seas,  the  forced  visit  of 
the  Dutch  vessels,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  cargoes,  under  pre- 
text of  contraband.  He  omitted  not  to  paint  the  cruel  character  of 
this  war,  in  which  the  ferocious  Indians  were  already  taken  into  the 
English  pay.  The  opinion  of  the  orator  prevailed,  and  there  was 
every  motive  that  it  should.  The  Dutch  considered  the  American 
cause  very  similar  to  that  of  their  ancestors,  and  it  appeared  to  them 
intolerable  to  concur  in  chastising  those  who  followed  their  own 
example.  The  English  party  and  the  French  party  manifested  in 
this  occurrence  an  astonishing  conformity  of  opinion  ;  the  first,  be- 
cause they  feared  that  violent  means  would  force  the  Americans  at 
length  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France  ;  the  second, 
because  they  wished  to  see  humbled  the  pride  and  the  power  of  the 
British  nation.  It  is  certain,  that  at  this  epoch,  the  prosperity  and 
opulence  of  England  excited  the  envy  of  the  universe,  and  that  her 
haughty  behavior  filled  all  hearts  with  a  secret  enmity. 

But  the  ministers  having  despatched  numerous  agents  into  Germany, 
obtained  more  success  with  the  princes  of  the  Houses  of  Hesse,  of 
Brunswick,  and  other  petty  sovereigns  of  this  country.  They  ac- 
ceded to  a  convention  which  filled  the  cabinet  of  Saint  James  with 
alacrity  and  with  hope  ;  the  ministers  were  overjoyed  that  German 
promptitude  should,  in  so  pressing  a  need,  have  counterbalanced 
English  reluctance. 

A  double  advantage  was  found  in  the  employment  of  German 
troops.  They  had  never  darkened  their  minds  with  abstruse  questions 
of  liberty  and  public  law  ;  and  the  difference  of  language  was  a 
security  against  the  efforts  which  the  Americans  might  have  made  to 
mislead  and  seduce  them  to  join  their  party.  This  apprehension 
vol.  i.  36 
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caused  the  ministry  great  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  English  soldiers, 
who  spoke  the  same  dialect  as  the  Americans,  and  went  to  combat 
men  who  defended,  or  appeared  to  defend,  a  cause  more  favorable 
to  the  subjects  than  to  the  government. 

When  the  news  got  abroad  in  England  of  the  treaty  of  subsidy 
with  ihe  German  princes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  fury  of 
the  opponents  of  the  ministry.  Many  even  among  their  own  parti- 
sans were  heard  to  condemn  their  conduct  with  asperity.  They  said, 
it  was  a  scandalous  tiling  that  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  foreign 
princes  should  come  to  interfere  in  domestic  dissentions  ;  that  daring 
and  artful  ministers  might  one  day  take  advantage  of  this  fatal  exam- 
ple to  subvert  the  established  constitution,  and  to  put  down  all  liberty 
in  England  itself;  that  when  these  soldiers  should  have  terminated 
their  enterprise  in  distant  regions,  different  pretexts  might  be  found 
for  conducting  them  into  places  less  remote,  and  perhaps  even  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  this  was  a  state  offence,  an  act  of 
high  treason,  the  having  attempted  to  open  the  entrance  of  the 
British  territory  to  foreign  troops  without  consent  of  parliament. 

It  is  certain  that  no  resolution  of  the  ministers  had  ever  produced 
so  much  disgust,  and  so  alarming  a  fermentation  among  the  people, 
as  the  present.  It  rendered  more  violent  the  fury  of  some,  alienated 
others,  and  appeared  to  all  illegal  in  principle,  perilous  in  its  object, 
and  injurious  to  the  British  name  ;  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  an  admis- 
sion that  the  English  were  not  in  a  situation  to  adjust  of  themselves 
this  great  quarrel.  The  disapprobation  was  general,  the  cause  of  the 
war  and  the  obstinacy  of  ministers  began  to  be  openly  condemned. 

In  the  midst  of  this  effervescence  the  parliament  was  convoked. 
But  before  entering  into  a  description  of  the  debates  w7hich  took 
place  in  this  session,  it  appears  to  us  necessary  to  relate  what  were, 
at  this  time,  the  designs  of  the  ministry  relative  to  the  American  war. 
Perceiving  how  odious  they  were  become  to  the  nation  for  never 
having  consented  to  hear  of  any  proposition  of  accord,  and  for  hav- 
ing wanted  either  the  capacity  or  the  will  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
adequate  preparations,  they  resolved  at  length  to  manifest  extraor- 
dinary vigor,  and  to  employ  against  the  Americans  a  force  so  formi- 
dable as  to  leave  them  no  hope  of  resistance. 

They  could  not  but  perceive  how  greatly  the  reputation  of  the 
British  arms  had  already  suffered  ;  and  they  saw  how  important  it 
was  to  apply  a  prompt  remedy  in  order  to  prevent  the  worst  conse- 
quences, and  especially  a  war  with  the  European  powers.  Although 
they  often  affected  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  good  dispo- 
sitions of  these  powers,  they  were  nevertheless  persuaded  that  this 
neutrality  could  not  continue,  if  the  war  drew  into  length,  and  always 
to  the  prejudice  of  England.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that  France 
had  eyes  open  upon  what  passed,  and  that  she  waited  but  for  the 
occasion  to  show  herself. 
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The  English  ministers  at  this  epoch,  however  stinted  the  measure 
of  their  magnanimity  and  sagacity,  were  still  not  so  simple  as  to  be 
deluded  by  friendly  protestations,  which  are  lavished  with  the  more 
profusion  the  more  they  are  void  of  sincerity.  It  was  known  that  in  all 
the  ports  of  France  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were  employed  in 
equipping  ships  of  war  and  accumulating  naval  munitions,  and  that 
the  government  was  animated  with  an  ardent  desire  to  repair  recent 
losses,  and  to  restore  all  the  force  and  the  splendor  of  the  French 
marine  ;  that  the  entire  nation  applauded  the  views  of  the  court,  and 
demonstrated  the  utmost  promptitude  to  second  them.  Besides,  it 
was  no  longer  a  mystery  that  munitions  of  war  were  daily  expedited 
from  the  French  ports  for  America,  if  not  by  the  orders  of  the 
government  itself,  at  least  with  its  tacit  concurrence.  It  was  observed, 
not  without  extreme  jealousy,  that  the  French  bad  lately  despatched 
a  numerous  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  and  that  their  land  troops  so 
increased  in  that  quarter,  that  they  already  had  the  appearance  of  an 
army  prepared  to  take  the  field.  It  had  been  seen  with  disquietude 
that  French  officers  were  in  conference,  for  the  space  of  many  days, 
with  general  Washington,  at  the  camp  of  Boston,  and  that  they  were 
afterwards  admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  Congress.  The  past 
admonished  the  English  ministry  of  the  future.  In  no  time  had  war 
broken  out  in  America  that  the  French  and  British  nations  had  not 
taken  part  in  it,  the  one  against  the  other.  It  was,  therefore,  natural 
to  think,  that  such  also  would  be  the  event  this  time  ;  it  was  even  the 
more  probable  now  that  interests  were  at  stake  of  far  greater  moment 
than  had  ever  before  been  agitated  between  the  two  powers.  France 
manifested  in  her  conduct  an  admirable  address.  She  would  not 
throw  off  the  mask  in  these  beginnings,  either  because  she  feared  that 
by  engaging  prematurely  in  the  defence  of  the  Americans,  the 
English  government  might  be  induced  to  offer  them  such  terms  of 
accommodation  as,  in  reconciling  the  two  parties,  would  turn  their 
united  forces  against  her;  or  especially  because  she  was  not  yet 
entirely  prepared  for  maritime  war.  She  wished  to  temporise  until 
her  armaments  were  completed,  and  until  the  continuation  of  recipro- 
cal outrages  should  have  rendered  all  arrangement  impossible.  It 
was  also  important  for  her  to  wait  till  the  Americans,  more  enlightened 
with  respect  to  their  situation,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
their  arms,  should  have  decided  at  length  to  proclaim  their  independ- 
ence. All  reconciliation  then  became  impracticable ;  as  well  on 
account  of  the  greater  exasperation  of  minds,  and  the  aggravation  of 
offences,  as  from  the  absolute  contrariety  of  the  scope  towards  which 
the  two  parties  tended. 

There  would  no  longer  be  any  question  of  an  accord  under  certain 
conditions  ;  the  separation  must  then  be  total.  Such  was  the  thought 
of  the  French  government  relative  to  the  time  in  which  it  ought  to  dis- 
cover itself.  But  in  order  that  the  Americans  might  not  lose  all  hope. 
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it  was  determined  to  grant  them  clandestinely  all  the  succours,  and  to 
make  them  all  the  promises  proper  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in 
a  more  efficacious  cooperation  at  a  suitable  time. 

Nor  could  it  be  doubted,  that  when  France  should  have  resolved 
to  support  the  Americans  without  disguise,  Spain  also  would  imme- 
diately espouse  the  same  cause,  as  well  in  consequence  of  the  family 
compact,  as  from  the  identity  of  interests,  and  perhaps  even  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  efface  the  recent  stain  cf  the  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Algiers. 

All  these  dangers  were  continually  present  in  the  minds  of  the 
British  ministry;  they  resolved,  therefore,  to  prevent  them  by 
measures  as  prompt  as  energetic. 

Independently  of  the  arms  and  munitions  which  the  arsenals  and 
armories  of  England  could  furnish  in  abundance,  the  government 
ordained  that  eighty  ships  of  war  should  be  stationed  upon  the  coasts 
of  America  to  favor  the  transportation  of  troops  and  of  munitions 
wherever  the  good  of  the  service  might  require,  to  second  all  the 
operations  of  the  army,  to  traverse  those  of  the  enemy,  and  to  destroy 
his  marine. 

Exclusively  of  the  corps  already  found  in  America,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  thither  upwards  of  forty-two  thousand  men,  of  regular 
troops,  between  English  and  Germans  ;  that  is  twenty-five  thousand  of 
the  first,  and  a  little  more  than  seventeen  thousand  of  the  second. 
These  German  troops  were  composed  of  four  thousand  three  hundred 
Brunswickers,  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  Hes- 
sians of  the  Landgrave,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Hesse,  count  of  Hanau.* 

In  adding  to  this  number  all  the  recruits  of  Canada,  the  corps  of 
American  Royalists  and  Indians,  a  totality  was  hoped  for  of  fifty-five 
thousand  men,  supposing  the  companies  all  complete.  But  every 
deduction  made,  it  was  deemed  a  certainty  that  in  any  event  the  army 
would  exceed  forty  thousand  effective  combatants ;  a  force  that  was 
believed  more  than  sufficient  to  subdue  all  America. 

The  ministers  also  thought  it  expedient  to  accompany  the  prepara- 
tions of  war  with  several  particular  provisions,  which  they  considered 
as  very  proper  to  second  the  effect  of  them.  Knowing,  for  example, 
how  much  the  Americans  were  in  want  of  money,  and  that  they  had 
no  means  to  procure  it  but  by  the  way  of  commerce,  they  resolved  to 
interrupt  it  entirely,  hoping  that  private  interest  would  carry  it  against 
political  obstinacy,  and  that  the  absolute  failure  of  metallic  currency 
would  subject  the  bills  of  credit  to  a  fatal  depression.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  order  not  to  reduce  the  Americans  to  seek  their  safety  in 

*  England  contracted  for  the  German  troops  upon  the  conditions  following.  She 
gave  a  Biunswicker,  seven  guineas  levy  money,  and  four  and  a  half  pence  sterling  daily ; 
a  Hessian  of  the  Landgrave  seven  guineas  bounty,  and  five  and  a  half  pence  sterling 
pay ;  a  Hessian  of  the  hereditary  prince,  seven  guineas  bounty,  and  sixpence  sterling  a 
day. 
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despair,  they  thought  it  best  to  authorise  certain  royal  commissioners 
to  grant  individual  amnesties.  They  persuaded  themselves  that  many 
of  them,  vanquished  by  such  clemency,  would  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  England,  or,  at  least,  that  the  more  timid  would  lay 
down  arms,  and  recompose  themselves  in  their  accustomed  tran- 
quillity. The  rest,  according  to  their  ideas,  might  then  be  easily 
overpowered.  Such  were  the  measures  the  ministers  had  matured, 
and  which  they  intended  to  submit  to  the  deliberations  of  parliament. 

The  king  pronounced,  on  opening  the  session,  a  very  remarkable 
discourse  ;  he  spoke  of  the  machinations  employed  in  America  to 
seduce  the  people,  and  infect  them  with  opinions  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  and  to  their  subordination  towards  Great  Britain.  He 
said  the  insurgents  now  openly  avowed  their  resistance  and  revolt,  and 
had  assumed  to  themselves  all  the  powers  of  government ;  that  in 
order  to  amuse  they  had  made  specious  protestations  of  loyalty,  but 
that  in  fact  they  were  aiming  at  independence ;  that  he  hoped,  how- 
ever, the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  was  too  high,  and  her  resources 
too  numerous,  tamely  to  give  up  that  which  had  been  acquired  with 
so  many  cares,  and  with  so  many  toils:  that  it  was  now  become  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  these  disorders,  by  the  display 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  that  as  clemency  was  always  to 
be  preferred  to  rigor,  his  intention  was  to  grant  particular  pardons, 
and  to  withdraw,  from  the  calamities  of  war,  the  persons  and  the 
places  that  should  give  evidence  of  their  fidelity.  The  ministers 
moved  for  the  usual  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  that  the  mea- 
sures proposed  should  be  approved. 

But  lord  John  Cavendish  answTered  them  with  an  extreme  vehemence, 
that  he  could  not  sufficiently  testify  his  surprise  at  their  obstinacy  in  pur- 
suing a  plan  which  had  already  produced  such  deplorable  results. 

4  You  see  one  half  the  empire  lost,  the  other  discontented  and  tot- 
tering; a  kingdom  of  late  the  most  prosperous,  now  sinking  under 
every  misfortune ;  a  nation  once  renowned  for  its  virtues,  now  con- 
taminated with  corruption  ;  and  arrived  in  the  train  of  every  vice, 
losses,  discomfiture  and  shame.  The  Americans  are  charged  with 
planning  independency  ;  certainly  it  is  not  the  merit  of  England  that 
they  have  not  yet  adopted  such  a  resolution,  for  the  ministers  have 
neglected  no  possible  violence  to  compel  them  to  it.  They  are 
charged  with  dissimulation  ;  but  they  have  constantly  affirmed  that 
the  terms  of  reconciliation  were  those  of  returning  to  the  state  of 
things  existing  in  1763.  Tt  is  desired  to  send  against  them  numerous 
armies  and  formidable  fleets  ;  but  they  are  at  home  surrounded  by 
friends,  and  abounding  in  all  things.  The  English  are  at  an  immense 
distance,  stinted  in  the  means  of  subsistence;  having  for  enemies, 
climate,  winds,  and  men.  And  what  wealth,  what  treasures,  will  not 
be  necessary  to  subsist  your  troops  in  those  distant  countries  I 
Impenetrable  forests,  inaccessible  mountains  will  serve  the  Americans, 
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in  case  of  disaster,  as  so  many  retreats  and  fortresses,  whence  they 
will  rush  forth  upon  you  anew.  You  will,  therefore,  be  under  a  con- 
stant necessity  to  conquer  or  die  ;  or  what  is  worse  than  death,  to  fly 
ignominiously  to  your  ships.  The  Americans  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  knowledge  of  places,  which  they  only  have,  to  harass  the 
British  troops,  to  intercept  the  ways,  to  cut  off  supplies,  to  surprise 
outposts,  to  exhaust,  to  consume,  to  temporise  and  prolong,  at  will, 
the  duration  of  the  war.  Imagine  not  that  they  will  expose  themselves. 
to  the  hazard  of  battles;  they  will  vanquish  us  by  dint  of  fatigue, 
placed,  as  we  shall  be,  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from  our 
country.  It  will  be  easy  for  them,  impossible  for  us,  to  receive  con- 
tinual reenforcemenls.  They  will  know  how  to  use  the  occasion  of 
their  temporary  superiority  to  strike  decisive  blows ;  the  tardy  suc- 
cours that  may  arrive  to  us  by  the  Atlantic,  will  not  prevent  our 
reverses ;  they  will  learn,  in  our  school,  the  use  of  arms  and  the  art 
of  war ;  they  will  eventually  give  their  masters  fatal  proofs  of  their 
proficiency. 

*  But  let  victory  be  supposed,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  will  be 
sanguinary,  that  its  results  will  be  lands  laid  waste,  towns  desolated 
by  fire,  subjects  envenomed  by  implacable  hatred,  the  prosperity  of 
commerce  annihilated,  and  reciprocal  distrusts  always  ready  to  rekin- 
dle war.  Long  have  standing  armies  been  considered  as  dangerous  to 
liberty  ;  but  the  protracted  and  difficult  war  which  you  are  about  to 
engage  in  will  enormously  increase  these  armies.  Is  it  to  dissipate 
our  fears  on  this  point  that  ministers  subsidise  these  bands  of  Ger- 
mans, an  excellent  race  assuredly,  but  admirably  adapted  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  fautors  of  despotism  ?  I  have  supposed  that  we 
shall  be  victorious,  let  us  now  suppose  we  should  be  beaten.  Who 
will  restore  our  treasures  exhausted,  our  commerce  annihilated,  the 
spirit  of  our  troops  extinguished,  our  national  glory,  first  source  of 
public  virtue,  unworthily  eclipsed  .?  Who  will  efface  the  stigma  brand- 
ed upon  the  British  name  ?  In  our  reverses  we  shall  not  have  the 
consolation  of  having  acted  with  maturity  of  reflection,  or  that  of 
having  been  taken  unawares.  The  quarrel  of  America  will  soon  be- 
come the  quarrel  of  Europe  ;  and  if  our  country  perish  not  therein, 
it  must  be  attributed  rather  to  its  happy  star  than  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  govern  it.  Such  is  the  importance,  such  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  subject,  that  I  cannot  but  deem  it  an  incomprehensi- 
ble fact  to  see  the  passions  allowed  full  scope  on  every  side,  instead 
of  that  calm  which  ought  to  preside  in  the  consideration  of  our  me- 
lancholy situation,  and  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  prompt,  the 
most  efficacious,  and  the  most  expedient  remedies.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, unite  in  praying,  in  conjuring  his  majesty  to  suspend  the  effects 
of  his  anger,  and  to  prevent  the  running  with  such  precipitation  to 
shed  English  blood  by  English  hands.  Rather  let  it  be  studied  to 
calm  and  conciliate  minds,  to  search  out  the  causes  of  our  discords, 
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to  discover  the  means  which  may  enable  us  to  rejoin  the  lacerated 
parts  of  the  British  empire.  Let  us  labor  to  restore  to  the  govern- 
ment its  majesty,  to  the  laws  the  obedience  which  is  their  due,  to  the 
parliament  its  legitimate  authority,  and  to  the  British  people  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  which  they  are  so  eminently  worthy.' 

The  temper  of  the  assembly  was  favorable  ;  the  vehement  dis- 
course of  lord  Cavendish  had  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  all.  But  the  partisans  of  the  ministry  answered  him  with 
equal  warmth. 

'  We  find  it  not  easy  to  comprehend,  they  said,  how  these  elo- 
quent orators,  who  make  such  parade  of  their  patriotism,  can  lavish 
so  many  pathetic  flourishes  to  justify  those  who  are  found  in  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  ?  we  are  ignorant  what  strange 
pleasure  they  can  take  in  embarrassing  the  government  in  its  opera- 
tions in  the  midst  of  so  difficult  a  crisis.  It  is  equally  hard  for  us  to 
conceive  what  motives  they  can  have  for  wishing  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Americans  will  of  necessity  prove  victorious.  That  such  should 
be  the  language  of  Congress,  and  of  the  proclamations  of  Washing- 
ton, nothing  is  less  surprising  ;  but  that  it  is  found  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Englishman,  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  country,  that  we  should  see 
him  glory  in  such  assertions,  and  study  to  propagate  them,  is  what 
cannot  excite  too  much  astonishment  and  indignation. 

*  It  is  affirmed  the  Americans  are  not  aiming  at  independence  ;  this 
we  readily  admit,  if  it  is  intended  to  maintain  that  they  are  not  con- 
tending to  have,  but  already  possess  and  exercise  this  absolute  inde- 
pendence. Have  they  not  concentrated  in  their  hands  all  the  authority 
of  government,  in  coining  money,  in  creating  bills  of  credit,  in  impos- 
ing taxes,  in  making  levies,  in  declaring  war,  in  committing  hostilities, 
in  granting  letters  of  mark  and  reprisal?  But  the  kind  confiding  per- 
sonages, seated  in  front  of  us,  answer  that  the  colonists  protest  their 
devotion,  and  reject  all  idea  of  independency.  New  doctrine,  indeed, 
that  we  are  to  give  more  credit  to  words  than  to  facts  !  But  while 
these  credulous  beings  harangue  within  these  walls,  the  Americans 
model  and  carry  into  effect  a  new  form  of  government,  no  doubt  to 
preserve  the  ancient  constitution,  and  to  unite  themselves  more  inti- 
mately with  Great  Britain  ! 

1  They  have  proposed,  we  are  told,  conditions  of  accommodation  ; 
in  what  do  they  consist  ?  In  consenting  to  acknowledge  the  same 
sovereign.  Assuredly  they  will  acknowledge  him,  provided  they  may 
be  excused  from  obeying  his  orders,  and  permitted  to  act  their  own 
will  entire.  And  is  it  desired  that  England  should  stoop  to  such  an 
arrangement,  which,  Tf  it  be  not  outrageous,  is  at  least  ridiculous. 
The  parliament  has  opened  a  way  of  conciliation,  whereby,  if  the' 
right  of  taxation  was  not  entirely  renounced,  it  was  certainly  so 
restricted  that  the  Americans  were  allowed  to  tax  themselves.  But 
we  have  to  do  with  men  who  are  alike  insensible  to  benefits  and  to 
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clemency.  With  what  words,  with  what  a  tone  have  they  received 
our  propositions  ?  The  universe  knows  it,  and  our  secret  enemies 
themselves  have  been  astonished  at  it.  If  England  must  resolve  to 
submit  to  such  degradation,  if  she  must  give  up  honor,  so  essential  to 
monarchies,  if  instead  of  taking  arms  against  an  enemy  who  defies 
us,  who  despises  the  government  and  the  agents  of  Great  Britain,  we 
must  bow  with  humility  to  his  demands,  continually  more  imperious, 
then  let  us  blindly  pursue  the  course  which  is  marked  out  for  us  by 
our  adversaries.  That  to  reduce  the  colonics  to  obedience  is  an 
enterprise  which  may  offer  some  difficulties,  no  one  undertakes  to 
deny.    But  the  greater  the  difficulty,  the  greater  the  glory. 

*  Those  who  would  sow  discouragement  among  us,  little  know  the 
ability  of  the  English  generals,  and  the  valor  of  our  soldiers.  The 
powerful  house  of  Bourbon  combined  against  us  in  the  last  war,  was 
unable  to  make  us  bend  ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  has  found,  in  our 
assistance,  the  means  of  resisting  the  league  of  the  North.  England 
is  queen  of  the  seas  ;  she  has  conquered  those  same  countries  which 
her  ungrateful  subjects  now  inhabit ;  and  will  she  not  be  able  to  sub- 
due also  them  ? 

'  It  is  not  impossible,  we  admit,  that  some  European  powers  will 
take  part  in  this  war  ;  especially  considering  our  prosperity,  the  envy 
of  foreigners,  and  the  arts  of  these  Americans,  always  busied  in 
exciting  the  whole  world  against  us.  But  are  we  to  be  influenced  in 
our  counsels  by  the  desires  or  by  the  injustice  of  others?  Let  us  do 
what  we  ought,  to  prevent  what  we  fear.  With  arms  we  may  com- 
mand respect,  while  a  timid  policy  would  expose  us  to  contempt. 

4  War  pursues  the  weak,  but  retires  from  the  strong.  What  chi- 
meras, too,  these  scrupulous  spirits  have  been  dreaming  of  about 
those  innocent  Germans,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  example  of  mer- 
cenary troops  is  not  new;  their  employment  has  always  been  without 
ilanger.  Foreign  soldiers  are  not  those  who  could  establish  servitude 
upon  the  soil  of  England,  but  minds  disposed  to  slavery  ;  now,  the 
clamors  and  exaggerations  of  demagogues  more  often  lead  to  this, 
than  the  schemes  of  governments  themselves.  As  to  these  long  la- 
mentations over  the  vices  of  the  present  day,  we,  for  our  part,  have 
no  hesitation  to  say,  that,  we  have  a  better  opinion  of  a  people  among 
whom  the  sincerest  respect  is  shown  for  good  habits,  whose  civilisa- 
tion has  rendered  them  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  who  have 
achieved  so  many  great  actions,  as  well  in  peace,  as  in  war.  These 
imputations  are  but  the  phantoms  of  a  morbid  imagination,  or  the 
suggestions  of  the  secret  rage  of  these  ambitious  minds,  who  persuade 
themselves  that  no  virtue  can  exist  so  long  as  they  are  not  invested 
with  supreme  power.  The  destiny  of  Great  Britain  is  now  in  (he 
balance.  After  having  seen  her  empire  equally  flourishing  by  land 
and  by  sea,  and  her  fortune  surpass  that  of  all  the  other  states  of 
Christendom,  the  question  is  now,  whether  this  prosperity  shall  con- 
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tinue,  whether  these  rich  and  powerful  colonies,  the  work  of  our 
hands,  the  fruit  of  our  industry,  the  object  of  all  our  cares,  the  price 
of  so  much  treasure  and  of  so  much  blood,  shall  henceforth,  by  the 
unheard  of  ingratitude  of  their  inhabitants  themselves,  by  the  artful 
machinations  of  their  false  friends,  and  of  our  secret  enemies,  be 
dismembered  from  their  ancient  country,  and  torn  forever  from  the 
affectionate  embraces  of  their  tender  mother?  patiently  to  endure 
an  event  so  calamitous,  not  to  lavish  our  efforts,  our  fortunes,  our  life 
itself,  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  would  be  a  turpitude  which  has 
no  example  in  our  history,  and  an  approbrium  from  which  we  ought 
to  preserve  the  British  name.' 

Thus  spoke  the  ministerial  orators  ;  the  votes  were  taken,  and  the 
motion  of  lord  Cavendish  was  rejected.  Some  other  members  of 
the  opposition  proposed,  with  as  little  success,  different  plans  of  con- 
ciliation with  the  colonies.  The  debates  were  very  animated  ;  but 
the  ministers,  whose  projects  were  already  arranged,  and  all  the 
preparations  of  war  concluded,  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
rejection  of  every  contrary  opinion. 

Not  satisfied  with  finding  themselves  in  a  situation  to  attack  the 
insurgents,  they  wished  also  to  cut  off  their  principal  resources,  that 
is,  to  deprive  them  of  men,  arms,  and  money.  The  Americans 
employed  a  part  of  their  men  on  board  of  privateers  ;  they  derived 
their  arms  and  munitions,  either  secretly,  or  even  openly,  from 
foreign  countries  ;  and  commerce  furnished  them  with  money.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ministers  proposed  a  bill,  importing  that  every  species 
of  traffic  with  the  thirteen  united  colonies  should  be  prohibited  ;  that 
all  American  property,  whether  floating  upon  the  sea  or  stationed  in 
the  ports,  should  be  declared  legal  prize  in  favor  of  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  vessels  of  the  king  ;  that  the  men  taken  in  the  Ame- 
rican ships  should  be  compelled  to  serve  indiscriminately,  as  common 
sailors,  on  board  those  of  England  ;  finally,  that  the  crown  should 
be  authorised  to  send  commissioners,  empowered  to  grant  pardons 
to  such  individuals  as  should  appear  to  merit  them,  and  to  declare  a 
colony,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  a  state  of  obedience  towards  the  king  ; 
in  which  case  they  might  exempt  them  from  the  rigor  of  the  laws, 
and  restore  them  to  their  original  condition. 

This  bill  was  a  consequence  of  those  already  passed  ;  it  was  con- 
formable to  the  plan  of  the  war  which  the  ministers  had  adopted, 
and  was  generally  to  be  approved.  It  contained,  however,  certain 
articles  deserving  of  animadversion.  To  wish  to  make  war  against 
the  Americans,  upon  sea  as  well  as  upon  land,  was  altogether  na- 
tural ;  it  was  no  less  judicious  to  constitute  commissioners  with 
authority  to  grant  amnesties,  as  well  to  particular  individuals  as  to 
provinces.  But  to  confiscate,  without  distinction,  private  property 
and  public  property,  to  grant  the  booty  to  the  captors,  and  force  the 
men  found  on  board  the  American  ships,  whatever  might  be  their 
vol.  i.  37 
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rank  or  condition,  to  serve  as  common  sailors  on  board  the  English 
ships,  are  acts  that  cannot  fail  to  be  condemned  by  every  sound 
judging  mind.  The  opposition  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  these 
features  of  the  bill  in  very  sharp  language  ;  but  it  passed,  notwith- 
standing, by  a  triumphant  majority. 

1776.  The  parliament  having  terminated  the  affairs  submitted 
to  their  deliberations,  the  king  put  an  end  to  the  present  session, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  was  not  apprehensive  of  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  European  princes,  who  all  manifested  a  desire  to 
maintain  concord  and  peace.  The  ministers  had  obtained  from  the 
parliament  all  they  had  demanded,  and  they  had  scarcely  a  doubt 
of  the  favorable  issue  of  their  enterprise.  It  seemed  to  them  impos- 
sible that  the  collectitious  soldiery  of  the  Congress  could  hold  their 
arms  with  a  firm  grasp  in  the  presence  of  European  troops  ;  they 
imagined  that  the  bare  rumor  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  army 
would  suffice  to  open  for  it  the  entrance  of  the  country  it  was  about 
to  conquer. 

'  Even  supposing,  they  said,  that  the  colonial  troops  should  pre- 
sume to  keep  the  field,  how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  ill-armed, 
undisciplined,  and  so  little  used  as  they  are  to  the  dangers  of  war, 
and  to  the  din  of  arms,  they  will  be  able  to  make  any  serious  resist- 
ance against  the  veterans  of  Europe  ?  The  first  impression  will  be 
fatal  to  the  Americans  ;  and  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
sow  division  among  them,  will  then  produce  their  full  effect.  Let 
only  a  small  number  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  amnesty,  and  the 
multitude  will  hasten  to  follow  their  example  ;  such  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  revolutions.  In  order  to  accelerate  these  happy  results,  it 
will  be  essential  that  the  royal  commissioners,  individuals  as  influen- 
tial by  their  personal  authority,  as  by  the  splendor  of  their  rank,  and 
the  renown  of  their  military  achievements,  should  be  always  present 
to  second  the  operations  of  the  army,  by  seizing  the  favorable  instant 
for  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.' 

Such  were  the  reasonings  and  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the 
government.  And  such,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  the  way  of  think- 
ing of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation.  With  some  it  was  the  effect 
of  pride,  or  of  confidence  in  the  ministry  ;  with  others,  of  the  spirit 
of  party,  or  of  personal  interest,  man  easily  believing  what  he 
esteems  useful  to  himself.  There  wanted  not  those,  however,  whom 
the  love  of  country  inspired  with  serious  apprehensions  for  the  future, 
or  whom  the  fury  of  faction  urged  to  announce  the  most  disastrous 
presages.  They  judged  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Americans  by  their 
own,  and  suffered  no  occasion  to  escape  them  of  citing  the  miracles, 
as  they  expressed  it,  wrought  in  various  times,  and  among  manifold 
people,  by  the  love  of  liberty.  They  greatly  extolled  the  constancy, 
the  intrepidity,  the  prowess  of  the  Americans.  Their  invectives, 
their  sarcasms,  their  taunts,  were  endless  against  the  satellites  of 
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tyranny  ;  thus  designating  the  English  soldiers,  and  particularly  the 
German  troops.  They  represented  a  total  loss  in  defeat,  and  new 
dangers  in  victory  ;  they  deplored  the  blood  shed  for  so  iniquitous  a 
cause.  Every  day  there  appeared  new  publications  in  favor  or 
against  the  colonists.  Some  reproached  others  with  having  sold 
their  pen,  these  retorted  upon  those  that  they  prostituted  theirs  in 
defence  of  licentiousness.  A  work  of  Doctor  Price,  on  civil  liberty, 
was  particularly  distinguished  ;  it  was  read  every  where  with  equal 
avidity.  He  received,  on  this  subject,  a  letter  of  compliment  from 
the  city  of  London,  accompanied  with  the  present  of  a  gold  box. 

The  two  brothers  Howe,  the  one  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
other  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  America,  were  named,  by  the 
king  his  commissioners  for  the  reestablishment  of  peace  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  for  granting  pardons  to  those  who  should  appear  worthy  of 
the  royal  mercy.  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  lord  Cornwallis  were 
already,  some  time  since,  embarked  for  America,  with  several  corps 
of  troops.  Admiral  Hotham,  and  generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillipps 
followed  them  with  other  English  and  German  divisions. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  England,  the  provincials,  who 
besieged  Boston,  began  to  entertain  hopes  not  only  of  becoming 
masters  of  the  city,  but  even  of  making  the  whole  garrison  prisoners, 
and  of  destroying  the  British  squadron  anchored  in  the  port  and  bay. 
They  expected  impatiently  that  the  cold  would  become  so  rigorous 
as  to  freeze  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  and  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it. 
The  frost  usually  set  in  about  the  last  of  December,  and  they  calcu- 
lated that  at  this  season  the  ice  would  be  strong  enough  to  enable 
them  to  march  dryshod  across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separates 
the  peninsula  from  the  continent,  where  they  were  encamped.  The 
English,  in  such  case,  would  not  have  been  able  to  resist  the  much 
superior  forces  of  the  American  army.  But  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
course,  the  winter  was  extremely  moderate  ;  the  provincials  vainly 
awaited  the  coming  of  ice.  In  this  hope  they  had  kept  themselves 
tranquil  in  their  quarters  ;  the  delay  was  advantageous  to  the  gar- 
rison. But  the  month  of  March  arrived  to  reanimate  operations  ; 
the  Americans  panted  to  put  an  end,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  to  this 
long  and  tiresome  siege.  Their  ardor  prompted  it,  necessity  requir- 
ed it.  The  hostile  speech  of  the  king,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
was  arrived  in  America,  and  copies  of  it  were  circulated  in  the 
camp.  It  was  announced  there,  also,  that  the  first  petition  of  Con- 
gress had  been  rejected.  The  whole  army  manifested  the  utmost 
indignation  at  this  intelligence  ;  the  royal  speech  was  burnt  in  public 
by  the  infuriate  soldiers.  They  changed,  at  this  time,  the  red 
ground  of  their  banners,  and  striped  them  with  thirteen  lists,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  number,  and  of  the  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 

The  Congress,  at  the  news  of  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the 
government,  and  particularly  of  the  act  relating  to  commerce,  and 
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the  engagement  of  the  German  troops,  saw  plainly  that  no  other 
resources  were  left  them  but  in  the  way  of  arms.  Without  loss  of 
time,  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  universal  irritation  of  ihe 
people,  they  urgently  recommended  to  Washington  to  renounce  all 
delay,  to  brave  all  dangers,  and  at  whatever  cost,  to  terminate  the 
siege  of  Boston,  and  effectuate  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the 
shelter  of  its  walls.  They  foresaw  that  this  army  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  oppose  the  British  forces  at  other  points,  and  to  protect 
other  parts  of  the  American  territory.  It  was  presumed  that  the 
English  would  direct  their  principal  attack  against  the  weakest 
places,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  felt  particularly  for  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  was,  therefore,  extremely  important  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  the  position  of  Boston,  since  otherwise  he  might, 
afterwards,  operate  against  the  rear  of  the  American  army.  Pressed 
by  positive  orders,  and  stimulated  at  once  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances and  the  desire  of  glory,  Washington  reflected  upon  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  secure  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  He  was 
not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  the  city  by  assault. 

The  part  of  the  Cove  of  Boston,  contiguous  to  Cambridge  and 
Roxbury,  was  frozen,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  passage  ;  and  for 
crossing  the  water  that  remained  up  to  the  walls  of  Boston,  a  great 
number  of  boats  had  been  provided.  In  addition  to  this,  two  floating 
batteries  were  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Cambridge.  It 
was  known  that  the  garrison  suffered  severely  for  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  that  it  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  fatigues  and  maladies. 
The  commander-in-chief  had,  besides,  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
valor  and  constancy  of  his  soldiers.  He  accordingly  assembled  all 
the  generals,  and  proposed  to  them  his  plan  of  attack.  Ward  and 
Gates,  both  officers  of  great  distinction,  opposed  it ;  alleging,  that 
without  incurring  so  great  a  risk,  the  enemy  might  be  forced  to 
evacuate  Boston  by  occupying  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  which  com- 
mand the  entire  city.  Washington  did  not  conceal  his  dissatisfaction 
at  this  opposition  ;  but  he  was  constrained  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  the  position  of 
the  heights.  At  the  suggestion  of  generals  Ward,  Thomas,  and 
Spencer,  a  great  quantity  of  fascines  and  gabions  had  been  prepared 
for  this  expedition.  The  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  had  furnished  heavy  cannon,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  howit- 
zers and  mortars.  It  appears  that  general  Howe,  who  was  naturally 
very  circumspect,  thought  himself  too  feeble  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design,  which  was  to  be,  however,  decisive  of  the  total 
issue  of  the  siege. 

The  Americans,  in  order  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in 
another  part,  erected  strong  batteries  upon  the  shore  at  Cobb's  Hill, 
at  Lechmere's  Point,  at  Phipps  Farm,  and  at  Lambsdam,  near  Rox- 
bury.   They  opened  a  terrible  fire  in  the  night  of  the  second  of 
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March  ;  the  bombs,  at  every  instant,  fell  into  the  city.  The  garrison 
was  incessantly  employed  in  extinguishing  the  flames  of  the  houses 
in  combustion,  and  in  all  the  different  services  that  are  necessary  in 
such  circumstances.  During  this  time  the  Americans  prepared 
themselves  with  ardor,  or  rather  with  joy,  to  take  possession  of  the 
heights.  Companies  of  militia  arrived  from  all  parts  to  reenforce 
the  army.  The  night  of  the  fourth  of  March  was  selected  for  the 
expedition  ;  the  chiefs  hoped  that  the  recollection  of  the  events  of 
the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  when  the  first  blood  had  been  shed  in 
Boston  by  the  English,  would  inflame,  with  new  ardor,  and  a  thirst, 
of  vengeance,  those  spirits  already  so  resolute  in  their  cause. 

Accordingly,  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  all  the  arrangements 
being  made,  the  Americans  proceeded  in  profound  silence  towards 
the  peninsula  of  Dorchester.  The  obscurity  of  the  night  was  propi- 
tious, and  the  wind  favorable,  since  it  could  not  bear  to  the  enemy 
the  little  noise  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid.  The  frost  had 
rendered  the  ro«ds  easy.  The  batteries  of  Phipps  Farm,  and  those 
of  Roxbury,  incessantly  fulminated  with  a  stupendous  roar. 

Eight  hundred  men  composed  the  vanguard  ;  it  was  followed  by 
carriages  filled  with  utensils  of  intrenchment,  and  twelve  hundred 
pioneers  led  by  general  Thomas.  In  the  rear  guard  were  three 
hundred  carts  of  fascines,  of  gabions,  and  bundles  of  hay,  destined 
to  cover  the  flank  of  the  troops  in  the  passage  of  the  isthmus  of  Dor- 
chester, which,  being  very  low,  was  exposed  to  be  raked  on  both 
sides  by  the  artillery  of  the  English  vessels. 

All  succeeded  perfectly ;  the  Americans  arrived  upon  the  heights, 
not  only  without  being  molested,  but  even  without  being  perceived  by 
the  enemy. 

They  set  themselves  to  work  with  an  activity,  so  prodigious,  that 
by  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  had  already  constructed  two  forts,  in 
condition  to  shelter  them  from  small  arms  and  grape-shot ;  one  upon 
the  height  nearest  to  the  city,  and  the  other  upon  that  which  looks 
towards  Castle  Island.  The  day  appeared  ;  but  it  prevented  not 
the  provincials  from  continuing  their  works,  without  any  movement 
being  made  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  At  length,  when  the  haze 
of  the  morning  was  entirely  dissipated,  the  English  discovered,  with 
extreme  surprise,  the  new  fortifications  of  the  Americans. 

The  English  admiral  having  examined  them,  declared,  that  if  the 
enemy  was  not  dislodged  from  this  position,  his  vessels  could  no 
longer  remain  in  the  harbor  without  the  most  imminent  hazard  of 
total  destruction.  The  city  itself  was  exposed  to  be  demolished  to 
its  foundations,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  provincials.  The  communi- 
cation, also,  between  the  troops  that  guarded  the  isthmus  of  Boston, 
and  those  within  the  town,  became  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous. 
The  artillery  of  the  Americans  battered  the  strand,  whence  the 
English  would  have  to  embark  in  case  of  retreat.    There  was  no 
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other  choice,  therefore,  left  them,  but  either  to  drive  the  colonists 
from  this  station  by  dint  of  force,  or  to  evacuate  the  city  altogether. 

General  Howe  decided  for  the  attack,  and  made  his  dispositions 
accordingly.  Washington,  on  his  part,  having  perceived  the  design, 
prepared  himself  to  repel  it.  The  intrenchments  were  perfected 
with  diligence ;  the  militia  was  assembled  from  all  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  signals  were  concerted  to  be  given  upon  all  the  eminences 
which  form  a  sort  of  cincture  about  all  the  shore  of  Boston,  from 
Roxbury  to  Mystic  river,  in  order  to  transmit  intelligence  and  orders 
with  rapidity  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

Washington  exhorted  his  soldiers  to  bear  in  mind  the  fifth  of 
March.  Nor  did  he  restrict  himself  to  defensive  measures ;  he 
thought  also  of  the  means  of  falling,  himself,  upon  the  enemy,  if, 
during  or  after  the  battle,  any  favorable  occasion  should  present 
itself.  If  the  besieged,  as  he  hoped,  should  experience  a  total  defeat 
in  the  assault  of  Dorchester,  his  intention  was  to  embark  from  Cam- 
bridge four  thousand  chosen  men,  who  rapidly  crossing  the  arm  of 
the  sea.  should  take  advantage  of  the  tumult  and  confusion  to  attempt 
the  assault  of  the  town.  General  Sullivan  commanded  the  first  divi- 
sion ;  General  Greene  the  second.  An  attack  was  expected  like 
that  of  Charlestown,  and  a  battle  like  that  of  Breed's  Hill.  General 
Howe  ordered  ladders  to  be  prepared  to  scale  the  works  of  the 
Americans.  He  directed  lord  Percy  to  embark  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  corps,  and  to  land  upon  the  flats  near  the  point,  opposite 
Castle  Island.  The  Americans,  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
anniversary,  and  of  the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  and  by  the  continual 
exhortations  of  their  chiefs,  expected  them,  not  only  without  fear, 
but  with  alacrity  ;  but  the  tide  ebbed,  and  the  wind  blew  with  such 
violence,  that  the  passage  over  became  impossible.  General  Howe 
was  compelled  to  defer  the  attack  to  early  the  following  morning.  A 
tempest  arose  during  the  night,  and  when  the  day  dawned,  the  sea 
was  still  excessively  agitated.  A  violent  rain  came  to  increase  the 
obstacles  ;  the  English  general  kept  himself  quiet.  But  the  Americans 
made  profit  of  this  delay  ;  they  erected  a  third  redoubt,  and  completed 
the  other  works.  Colonel  Mifflin  had  prepared  a  great  number  of 
hogsheads  full  of  stones  and  sand,  in  order  to  roll  them  upon  the  enemy 
when  he  should  march  up  to  the  assault,  to  break  his  ranks,  and  throw 
him  into  a  confusion  that  might  smooth  the  way  to  his  defeat. 

Having  diligently  surveyed  all  these  dispositions,  the  English  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  contemplated  enterprise  offered  difficulties 
almost  insurmountable.  They  reflected  that  a  repulse,  or  even  a 
victory  so  sanguinary  as  that  of  Breed's  Hill,  would  expose  to  a 
jeopardy  too  serious,  the  English  interests  in  America.  Even  in  case 
of  success,  it  was  to  be  considered  that  the  garrison  was  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  be  able,  without  hazard,  to  keep  possession  of 
the  neninsuia  of  Dorchester,  having  already  to^guard  not  only  the 
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city,  but  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown.  The  battle  was  rather 
necessary,  and  victory  desirable,  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  royal 
arms,  than  to  decide  the  total  event  of  things  upon  these  shores.  The 
advantages,  therefore,  could  not  compensate  the  dangers.  Besides, 
the  port  of  Boston  was  far  from  being  perfectly  accommodate  to  the 
future  operations  of  the  army  that  was  expected  from  England  ;  and 
general  Howe  himself  had,  some  length  of  time  before,  received 
instructions  from  lord  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
to  evacuate  the  city,  and  to  establish  himself  at  New  York. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  had  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  executing  this  order.  Upon  all  these  considerations,  the 
English  generals  determined  to  abandon  Boston  to  the  power  of  the 
provincials. 

This  retreat,  however,  presented  great  difficulties.  An  hundred 
and  fifty  transports,  great  and  small,  appeared  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  accommodation  of  ten  thousand  men,  the  number  to  which  the 
crews  and  the  garrison  amounted,  without  comprehending  such  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  having  shown  themselves  favorable  to  the  royal  cause, 
could  not,  with  safety,  remain.  The  passage  was  long  and  difficult; 
for  with  these  emaciated  and  enfeebled  troops  it  could  not  be  attempt- 
ed to  operate  any  descent  upon  the  coasts.  It  was  even  believed  to 
be  scarcely  possible  to  effect  a  landing  at  New  York,  although  the 
city  was  absolutely  without  defence  on  the  part  of  the  sea.  The 
surest  course  appeared  to  be  to  gain  the  port  of  Halifax  ;  but  besides 
the  want  of  provisions,  which  was  excessive,  the  season  was  very 
unfavorable  for  this  voyage,  at  all  times  dangerous. 

The  winds  that  prevailed  then  blew  violently  from  the  northeast, 
and  might  drive  the  fleet  off  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  vessels  were 
by  no  means  stocked  with  provisions  for  such  a  voyage.  Besides, 
the  territory  of  Halifax  was  a  sterile  country,  from  which  no  resource 
could  be  expected,  and  no  provision  could  have  been  previously  made 
there,  since  the  evacuation  of  Boston  and  retreat  to  Halifax  were 
events  not  anticipated.  Nor  could  the  soldiers  perceive  without 
discouragement  that  the  necessity  of  things  impelled  them  towards 
the  north,  apprised  as  they  were  that  the  future  operations  of  the 
English  army  were  to  take  place  in  the  provinces  of  the  centre,  and 
even  in  those  of  the  south.  But  their  generals  had  no  longer  the 
liberty  of  choice.  The  Americans  however  being  able  by  the  fire 
of  their  artillery  to  interpose  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  embarkation 
of  the  British  troops,  general  Howe  deliberated  upon  the  means  of 
obviating  this  inconvenience.  Having  assembled  the  selectmen  of 
Boston,  he  declared  to  them,  that  the  city  being  no  longer  of  any  use 
to  the  king,  he  was  resolved  to  abandon  it,  provided  that  Washington 
would  not  oppose  his  departure.  He  pointed  to  the  combustible 
materials  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared  to  set  fire,  in  an  instant,  to 
the  city,  if  the  provincials  should  molest  him  in  any  shape.  He 
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invited  them  to  reflect  upon  all  the  dangers  which  might  result,  for 
them  and  for  their  habitations,  from  a  battle  fought  within  the  walls ; 
and  he  assured  them  that  his  personal  intention  was  to  withdraw 
peaceably,  if  the  Americans  were  disposed,  on  their  part,  to  act  in  the 
same  manner.  He  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  repair  to  the  presence 
of  Washington,  and  to  inform  him  of  what  they  had  now  heard. 

The  selectmen  waited  upon  the  American  general,  and  made 
him  an  affecting  representation  of  the  situation  of  the  city.  It 
appears,  from  what  followed,  that  he  consented  to  the  conditions 
demanded  ;  but  the  articles  of  the  truce  were  not  written.  It  has 
been  pretended  that  one  of  them  was  that  the  besieged  should  leave 
their  munitions  of  war ;  this,  however,  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
assurance.  The  munitions  were,  indeed,  left ;  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  it  was  by  convention,  or  from  necessity.  The  Americans 
remained  quiet  spectators  of  the  retreat,  of  the  English.  But  the  city 
presented  a  melancholy  spectacle ;  notwithstanding  the  orders  of 
general  Howe,  all  was  havoc  and  confusion.  Fifteen  hundred  loyal- 
ists, with  their  families,  and  their  most  valuable  effects,  hastened, 
with  infinite  dejection  of  mind,  to  abandon  a  residence  which  had 
been  so  dear  to  them,  and  where  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  felicity. 
The  fathers  carrying  burthens,  the  mothers  their  children,  ran  weep- 
ing towards  the  ships ;  the  last  salutations,  the  farewell  embraces  of 
those  who  departed,  and  of  those  who  remained,  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  the  aged,  the  infants,  would  have  moved  with  compassion 
the  witnesses  of  their  distress,  if  the  care  of  their  own  safety  had 
not  absorbed  the  attention  of  all. 

The  carts  and  beasts  of  burthen  were  become  the  occasion  of  sharp 
disputes  between  the  inhabitants  who  had  retained  them,  and  the 
soldiers  who  wished  to  employ  them.  The  disorder  was  also  increased 
by  the  animosity  that  prevailed  between  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
and  those  of  the  fleet ;  they  reproached  each  other,  mutually,  as  the 
authors  of  their  common  misfortune.  With  one  accord,  however, 
they  complained  of  the  coldness  and  ingratitude  of  their  country, 
which  seemed  to  have  abandoned,  or  rather  to  have  forgotten  them 
upon  these  distant  shores,  a  prey  to  so  much  misery,  and  to  so  many 
dangers.  For  since  the  month  of  October,  general  Howe  had  not 
received,  from  England,  any  order  or  intelligence  whatever,  which 
testified  that  the  government  still  existed,  and  had  not  lost  sight  of  the 
army  of  Boston. 

Meanwhile,  a  desperate  band  of  soldiers  and  sailors  took  advantage 
of  the  confusion  to  force  doors,  and  pillage  the  houses  and  shops. 
They  destroyed  what  they  could  not  carry  away.  The  entire  city 
was  devoted  to  devastation,  and  it  was  feared  every  moment  that  the 
flames  would  break  out  to  consummate  its  destruction. 

The  fifteenth  of  March  general  Howe  issued  a  proclamation,  for- 
bidding every  inhabitant  to  go  out  of  his  house  before  eleven  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  embarkation  of  the  troops, 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  this  clay.  But  an  east  wind  pre- 
vented their  departure ;  and  to  pass  the  time  they  returned  to 
pillaging.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Americans  had  constructed  a 
redoubt  upon  the  point  of  Nook's  Hill,  in  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester, 
and  having  furnished  it  with  artillery,  they  entirely  commanded  the 
isthmus  of  Boston,  and  all  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  It  was 
even  to  be  feared  that  they  would  occupy  Noddle's  Island,  and  esta- 
blish batteries  which,  sweeping  the  surface  of  the  water  across  the 
harbor,  would  have  entirely  interdicted  the  passage  to  the  ships,  and 
reduced  the  garrison  to  the  necessity  of  yielding  at  discretion.  All 
delay  became  dangerous  ;  consequently  the  British  troops  and  the 
loyalists  began  to  embark  the  seventeenth  of  March,  at  four  in  the 
morning;  at  ten,  all  were  on  board.  The  vessels  were  overladen 
with  men  and  baggage  ;  provisions  were  scanty,  confusion  was  every 
where.  The  rear  guard  was  scarcely  out  of  the  city  when  Wash- 
ington entered  it  on  the  other  side,  with  colors  displayed,  drums 
beating,  and  all  the  forms  of  victory  and  triumph.  He  was  received 
by  the  inhabitants  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and  respect 
due  to  a  deliverer.  Their  joy  broke  forth  with  the  more  vivacity,  as 
their  sufferings  had  been  long  and  cruel.  For  more  than  sixteen 
months  they  had  endured  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  the  outrages  of  an 
insolent  soldiery  who  deemed  them  rebels.  The  most  necessary 
articles  of  food  were  risen  to  exorbitant  prices. 

Horse  flesh  was  not  refused  by  those  who  could  procure  it.*  For 
want  of  fuel,  the  pews  and  benches  of  churches  were  taken  for  this 
purpose  ;  the  counters  and  partitions  of  warehouses  were  applied 
to  the  same  use;  and  even  houses,  not  inhabited,  were  demolished 
for  the  sake  of  the  wood.  The  English  left  a  great  quantity  of 
artillery  and  munitions.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
of  different  caliber,  were  found  in  Boston,  in  Castle  Island,  and  in 
the  intrenchments  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  Neck.  The  English 
had  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  in  their  haste,  to  destroy  or  to 
spike  these  last  pieces;  others  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  they 
were  recovered.  There  were  found,  besides,  four  mortars,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  coal,  of  wheat,  and  of  other  grains,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horses. 

Thus,  after  a  siege  as  long  as  tiresome,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  fell  again  into  the  power  of  the  Americans.  The 
joy  of  this  happy  event  was  felt,  with  enthusiasm,  by  all  the  confe- 
deration.   It  acquired  an  especial  importance  by  the  impulse  it  could 

*  Provisions  were  become  so  scarce  at  Boston,  that  a  pound  of  fresh  fish  cost  twelve 
pence  sterling,  a  goose  eirht  shillings  and  four  pence,  a  turkey  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence,  a  duck  four  shillings  anJ  two  pence,  hams  two  shillings  and  a  penny  per 
pound.  Vegetables  were  altogether  wanting.  A  sheep  cost  thirty-five  shillings  sterling, 
apples  thirty-three  shillings  and  four  pence  per  barrel.  Fire  wood  forty-one  shillings 
andeighf  pence  the  cord  ;  and  finally,  it  was  not  to  be  procured  at  any  price. 
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not  fail  to  impart  to  the  public  spirit,  and  even  by  the  influence  it 
was  likely  to  have  upon  future  operations.  We  have  here  a  new 
occasion  to  remark,  with  surprise,  the  blindness  and  presumption  of 
the  British  ministry,  who,  instead  of  taking  all  the  necessary  measures 
to  secure  success,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  seemed,  of 
preference,  to  adopt  all  those  that  were  calculated  to  injure  its  cause. 
Whether  from  having  listened  to  English  pride,  or  from  having  trusted 
to  unfaithful  reports,  or  finally,  from  having  neglected  the  examples 
of  history,  the  ministers  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  provin- 
cials would  shrink  at  the  aspect  of  regular  troops,  and  that  their  ardor 
would  be  converted  immediately  into  a  general  terror. 

They  omitted  to  reflect  that  the  very  nature  of  things  had  excited, 
and  already,  for  a  length  of  time,  had  nourished  the  American 
revolution. 

The  colonists  were  become  rich  and  powerful,  and  their  original 
enthusiasm  was  far  from  being  chilled.  Misled  by  its  prepossessions, 
the  government  knew  not  how  to  employ  its  forces  ;  it  refused  to 
send  succours  when  it  was  yet  time,  and  hastened  to  lavish  them 
when  it  was  now  too  late. 

The  Americans,  come  into  possession  of  Boston,  immediately  con- 
fiscated the  property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  of  the  emigrants 
who  had  accompanied  general  Howe  to  Halifax.  The  sale  was  made 
at  auction,  and  the  produce  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public. 
The  loyalists  who  had  remained,  were  prosecuted  and  declared 
enemies  and  traitors  to  the  country ;  their  possessions  were  in  like 
manner  confiscated  and  sold.  The  first  care  of  the  Bostonians  was 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  fortifying  their  city,  to  preserve  it,  in 
future,  from  the  calamities  they  had  recently  experienced.  The 
works  were  commenced  without  delay,  and  urged  with  extreme  dili- 
gence ;  all  the  citizens,  in  turn,  contributed  their  labor.  A  French 
engineer,  some  Americans  and  four  Prussians,  had  the  direction  of 
the  whole.  It  was  not,  however,  expected  to  render  Boston  a  place 
of  strength,  capable  of  sustaining  a  regular  siege  ;  it  sufficed  to  place 
it  in  a  situation  to  resist  a  sudden  attack. 

Certain  movements  of  the  provincials,  and  especially  the  care  they 
had  taken  to  occupy  some  of  the  little  islands  situated  in  the  bay  of 
Boston,  authorised  the  belief,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  attack  Fort 
William,  erected  upon  Castle  Island.  General  Howe,  perceiving 
that  the  possession  of  this  fort  would  enable  them  to  defend  the 
approaches  of  the  city  against  the  English  ships,  thought  it  expedient 
to  dismantle  and  burn  it  previous  to  his  departure.  He  was  unable, 
however,  to  carry  away  its  artillery,  which  he  contented  himself  with 
spiking  very  precipitately. 

Contrary  winds,  succeeded  by  a  dead  calm,  prevented  the  English 
fleet,  during  more  than  a  week,  from  getting  out  to  sea.  But  at 
length  it  succeeded  ;  and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  considering  the 
season,  its  passage  to  the  port  of  Halifax  was  fortunate  and  rapid. 
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Admiral  Shuldam  had  left  in  the  waters  of  Boston,  a  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  commodore  Bankes,  to  protect  the  navigation 
of  the  vessels  of  the  king,  which,  in  ignorance  of  the  evacuation  of 
the  city,  might  continue  their  voyage  towards  it.  This  precaution 
had  not  all  the  effect  that  was  desired  ;  the  bay  being  extensive,  the 
cruisers  lay  in  concealment  behind  the  numerous  little  islands  with 
which  it  is  interspersed,  and  sprung  suddenly  upon  the  ships  that 
presented  themselves  without  mistrust.  Among  others,  captain  Manly 
took  a  prize  laden  with  an  immense  cargo  of  provisions. 

Washington,  ignorant  what  were  the  plans  of  general  Howe,  and 
what  direction  the  British  fleet  had  taken,  was  not  without  disquietude 
for  the  city  of  New  York.  He  wrote,  in  consequence,  to  brigadier- 
general  lord  Sterling,  who  commanded  there,  advising  him  to  stand 
prepared,  and  that  he  had  sent  him  a  reenforcement  of  five  battalions 
and  several  companies  of  riflemen.  But  the  royal  troops  were  very 
far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  undertake  any  thing  against  that  city ; 
they  esteemed  themselves  very  fortunate  in  arriving  sound  and  safe 
at  Halifax.  Before  proceeding  to  further  operations,  general  Howe 
chose  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  wait  for  the  reenforcements  that  were 
expected  from  England. 

The  affairs  of  Congress  assumed  an  aspect  no  less  prosperous  in 
North  Carolina  than  in  Massachusetts ;  in  which,  however,  very 
serious  commotions  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves. 

Governor  Martin,  although  he  had  taken  refuge  on  board  the  vessels 
of  the  king,  did  not,  however,  remain  idle  ;  and  he  busied  himself 
incessantly  in  devising  new  machinations  to  retrieve  the  royal  cause 
in  his  province.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  greater  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, as  he  knew  that  admiral  Peter  Parker,  and.  lord  Cornwallis 
were  departed  from  the  ports  of  England  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Carolinas.  He  was  also  informed  that  general  Clinton,  with  some 
companies,  was  on  his  way  to  join  him  at  Cape  Fear,  situated  upon 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  not  far  from  Wilmington.  At  the 
head  of  these  united  forces,  increased  by  the  Scotch  highlanders  and 
the  regulators,  both  formidable  to  the  disaffected  from  their  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  arms,  and  their  ardent  zeal  for  England,  he  had 
no  doubt,  whatever,  but  that  he  could  create  a  revolt  in  the  province, 
and  reduce  it  anew  under  the  authority  of  the  king.  After  having 
concerted  with  all  his  partisans,  he  erected  the  royal  standard,  sum- 
moning all  the  inhabitants  to  rally  round  it  in  defence  of  country  and 
lawful  authority  against  rebels.  To  render  more  efficacious  the 
succours  of  the  highlanders  and  of  the  regulators,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  other  loyalists,  he  named  colonel  Macdonald,  an  officer  warmly 
devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  captain-general  of  all  the  levies,  that  he 
might  organise  them  into  regular  corps. 

This  plan  succeeded  according  to  his  hopes.  The  concourse  at 
Cross  Creek  swelled  every  day ;  the  patriots  were  threatened  with 
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an  attack  in  this  part  unless  a  prompt  remedy  was  applied.  The 
provincial  assembly  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  danger,  and  de- 
spatched, with  all  speed,  against  this  head  of  loyalists,  all  the  militia 
that  were  in  preparation  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  directed  that  others 
should  be  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  province. 

The  two  parties  that  divided  Carolina  thus  found  themselves, 
marshalled  the  one  against  the  other,  animated  with  an  equal  fury. 

The  patriots  were  commanded  by  general  Moore ;  he  went  to 
take  post,  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  in  front  of  the  loyalists,  at  a 
place  called  Rock-Fish  Bridge,  where,  having  broken  the  bridge, 
he  intrenched  himself.  Macdonald  summoned  him  to  come  and  put 
himself  under  the  royal  standard,  or  to  expect  to  be  treated  as  an 
enemy.  Moore  answered  him  that  he  had  himself  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Congress,  and  to  lay  down  arms,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  he 
should  be  received  as  a  friend.  During  these  negotiations,  which 
Moore  had  the  address  to  draw  into  length,  his  forces  so  increased 
that  he  soon  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  his  adversary. 
Macdonald,  at  length,  perceived  the  danger  of  his  situation ;  and 
though  he  was  already  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  provincials, 
he  disengaged  himself  with  equal  ability  and  courage.  Marching 
rapidly,  and  without  interruption,  interposing  continually  between 
himself  and  his  pursuers,  rivers,  forests,  and  difficult  defiles,  he  mea- 
sured a  space  of  eighty  miles,  in  defiance  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
enemy,  eager  to  cut  off*  his  retreat,  and  arrived  at  Moore's  Creek, 
sixteen  miles  from  Wilmington. 

There  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  governor  Martin  and  general 
Clinton,  who  were  already  arrived  at  Cape  Fear.  But  the  provincials, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  follow  him,  not  only  prevented  this  junction, 
but  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  giving  battle.  He  displayed  in 
it  an  extreme  bravery  ;  but  captain  Macleod,  and  many  other  of  his 
officers  having  been  killed,  his  troops  were  seized  with  a  panic  and 
fled,  leaving  their  general  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Macdonald 
was  made  prisoner,  with  many  other  loyalists.  Their  enemies 
derived  an  immense  advantage  from  this  victory ;  for  if  Macdonald 
had  been  victor,  or  if  he  could  only  have  effected  his  junction  with 
governor  Martin  and  general  Clinton,  they  might  then  have  waited 
at  Cape  Fear  for  the  reenforcements  that  were  coming  from  Ireland; 
and  the  affairs  of  the  Congress  would  have  been  very  near  desperate 
in  the  southern  provinces.  The  Carolinians  learned,  besides,  to  know 
their  own  strength,  and  refuted  the  opinion  which  had  generally  pre- 
vailed of  the  weakness  of  North  Carolina.  They  had  combated,  with 
success,  the  regulators  and  the  Scotch,  who  had  appeared  to  them 
at  first  so  formidable;  and  in  the  space  of  ten  days  they  had  assem- 
bled ten  thousand  men,  full  of  courage  and  resolution. 

The  precipitation  of  the  loyalists  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin ;  if 
they  had  temporised  until  the  arrival  of  succours  from  Europe,  and 
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then  only  raised  the  standard  of  the  king,  they  might,  without  douht, 
have  struck  a  decisive  blow,  and  thus  have  caused  the  balance  to 
incline  in  their  favor  in  the  southern  provinces. 

We  have  left  lord  Dunmore  cruising  with  his  vessels  upon  the 
coast  of  Virginia  ;  he  continued  still  for  a  long  time  upon  this  station. 
But  all  the  places  of  landing  being  diligently  guarded  by  the  militia, 
far  from  being  able  to  make  any  impression,  he  could  not  even  pro- 
cure the  sustenance  necessary  for  the  multitude  accumulated  on 
board  his  squadron.  Consequently  the  excessive  heats,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  water  and  of  the  provisions,  and  the  crowd  of  men  in 
the  ships,  generated  offensive  and  deleterious  miasmata.  A  pestilen- 
tial malady  carried  off,  in  mass,  the  whites  and  the  blacks  ;  but  it  was 
especially  mortal  among  the  latter.  In  this  deplorable  state  the 
squadron  of  lord  Dunmore  wandered  from  island  to  island,  from  shore 
to  shore.  He  found,  upon  all  points,  the  inhabitants  armed  to  repulse 
him,  and  he  wanted  forces  to  open  himself  a  passage  through  them. 
To  crown  the  measure  of  misfortune,  the  winds  drove  a  part  of  the 
ships  upon  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  where  the  wretched  fugitives, 
become  the  prisoners  of  their  own  fellow-citizens,  did  but  exchange 
this  pestiferous  abode  for  dark  and  horrible  dungeons.  At  length,  to 
escape  a  certain  death  upon  these  shores,  lord  Dunmore  resolved  to 
burn  the  ships  of  least  value.  The  miserable  wrecks  of  soldiers  and 
of  Virginians,  buffeted  by  tempests,  devoured  by  famine,  by  thirst, 
and  by  diseases,  went  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Floridas,  the  Bermudas, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Thus  delivered  of  its  enemy,  the  province 
recovered  tranquillity.  Such  was  the  catastrophe  that  terminated 
the  expedition  of  lord  Dunmore  against  Virginia,  and  the  result  of 
his  plan  of  revolt  of  negroes  against  their  masters. 

Meanwhile,  the  Congress  had  not  remitted  their  preparations  of 
maritime  war;  they  felt  the  necessity  of  protecting  their  own  coasts 
from  the  insults  of  the  enemy's  cruisers,  as  also  the  extreme  utility  of 
intercepting  the  storeships  of  the  English  armies.  There  was  no 
deficiency  either  of  materials  suitable  for  the  construction  of  vessels, 
or  of  excellent  mariners;  the  interruption  of  commerce  and  of  the 
fisheries  having  left  a  very  great  number  of  them  without  employment. 
Accordingly  the  work  was  pushed  with  such  ardor  in  the  navy  yards 
of  Maryland,  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  Rhode  Island,  that  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  year  were  seen  floating  in  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  five  frigates,  or  corvettes,  and  thirteen  gun  sloops,*  com- 
pletely equipped  and  armed. 

*  The  frigates  were  the  Alfred  and  the  Columbus,  of  thirty-two  guns  :  the  corvettes, 
the  Andreas  Doria  of  sixteen,  the  Sebastian  Cabot  of  fourteen,  and  the  Providence  of 
twelve.  The  thirteen  gun-boats  bore  the  names  following  ;  the  Washington,  the  Dickin- 
son, the  Chatham,  the  Camden,  the  Burke,  the  Effingham,  the  Buil-dog,  the  Franklin, 
the  Congress,  the  Experiment,  the  Hancock,  the  Adams,  and  the  Warren. 
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The  Congress  had  ordained,  besides,  that  thirteen  frigates,  of 
thirty-six  guns  each,  should  be  constructed  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. Then  in  order  to  form  the  seamen  to  the  evolutions  of  mari- 
time war,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  procure  themselves  arms  and 
munitions,  and  especially  powder,  they  ordered  Ezechiel  Hopkins, 
captain-general  of  the  fleet,  to  make  sail  for  the  Bahama  Islands.  He 
put  to  sea  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  after  a  prosperous  voy- 
age arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  at  Abaco,  one  of  these  islands. 

Being  informed  that  the  English  had  amassed  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  munitions  in  that  of  Providence,  he  made  a  sudden  descent 
there,  and  seized  them.  The  Americans  found  many  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  bombs,  balls,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  casks  of 
powder,  the  capital  object  of  the  expedition.  In  their  return  they 
combated  honorably  a  British  frigate,  and  captured  a  brig.  The 
squadron  of  Congress,  with  its  prizes,  entered  the  port  of  New  Lon- 
don. Frequent  engagements  also  took  place  in  the  bay  of  Boston, 
between  the  ships  of  commodore  Bankes,  and  those  of  Massachu- 
setts. One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  in  which  captain  Mug- 
ford  captured  a  transport,  laden  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and 
military  stores. 

The  navy  of  Congress  not  only  distinguished  itself  upon  the  coasts, 
but  also,  what  was  scarcely  to  have  been  hoped,  in  the  open  sea.  Its 
success  perceptibly  increased  the  confidence  and  hope  of  the  Ameri- 
cans; they  accustomed  themselves,  by  little  and  little,  to  act  as  a 
nation  enjoying  its  entire  independence. 

The  desire  to  see  it  universally  acknowledged  was  excited  in 
some,  and  fortified  with  others,  in  proportion  to  the  prosperous  result 
of  their  efforts.  They  were  not  crowned  with  the  same  happy  success 
in  Canada.  Arnold,  who  had  continued  with  his  feeble  corps  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  found  himself  oppressed  by  a  multitude  of  obstacles. 
The  reenforcements  the  Congress  had  promised  him,  arrived  but 
slowly  and  by  parties,  either  because  the  severity  of  the  season  ren- 
dered the  roads  nearly  impracticable,  or,  because  the  ill  success 
of  the  assault  of  Quebec  had  considerably  damped  the  ardor  with 
which  the  novelty  and  brilliant  commencement  of  this  expedition  had 
inspired  the  Americans. 

It  appeared  that  Congress  itself,  either  distracted  by  too  many 
cares,  or  wanting  the  necessary  means,  had  neglected  to  take  proper 
measures  for  conducting  the  Canadian  war  to  the  object  desired.  In 
vain  had  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  of  Montreal  been  marched 
to  Quebec,  the  soldiers  under  Arnold  still  scarcely  amounted  to  a 
thousand  effective  men. 

The  Canadians,  who  at  first  had  welcomed  the  Americans  with 
cordiality,  and  had  supplied  them  with  all  that  was  in  their  power, 
finding  themselves  afterwards  exposed  to  various  excesses  on  the  part 
of  this  undisciplined  troop,  had  passed  from  benevolence  to  aversion. 
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It  must  be  admitted,  they  had  too  much  reason  for  it.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  not  only  omitted  to  conciliate  the  countenance  of  the 
Catholic  priests,  which  irritated  their  self-love,  but  they  had  even 
overwhelmed  them  with  contempt,  which  excited  among  them  detest- 
ation and  a  thirst  of  vengeance.  The  insinuations  of  governor 
Carleton  and  of  all  his  partisans  succeeded,  therefore,  without  diffi- 
culty, in  persuading  them  to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  all  those  who 
had  declared  for  the  Americans.  This  refusal  produced  an  impres- 
sion so  serious  upon  the  minds  of  the  Canadians,  that  the  provincials, 
perceiving  how  prejudicial  it  might  prove  to  their  interests,  de- 
spatched a  Catholic  priest  from  Maryland,  in  order  to  dispense  to  the 
Canadians  all  the  spiritual  succours  of  which  they  were  deprived.  But 
this  remedy  was  employed  too  late.  Affairs  already  assumed  the 
most  discouraging  aspect. 

A  French  gentleman  of  intrepidity,  named  Beaujeu,  had  assem- 
bled a  corps  of  nobles  and  other  inhabitants  with  whom  he  had 
influence,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  had  taken  the  field.  The  Ame- 
ricans had  engaged  him  with  advantage  ;  but  they  had  no  means  to 
repair  the  injury  their  cause  had  suffered,  as  well  from  its  known 
weakness,  as  from  the  outrages  committed  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  To  increase  their  distress,  the  season  approached  in 
which  the  reenforcements,  already  known  to  be  departed  from 
England,  were  about  to  arrive.  The  river  St.  Lawrence,  no  longer 
obstructed  with  ice,  opened  them  a  free  passage  up  to  the  city  of 
Quebec.  It  would  have  been  too  hazardous  to  await  them  with 
forces  so  disproportionate. 

In  this  critical  position,  Arnold,  who  had  recently  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  prepared  with  a  courage  as  great 
as  his  resources  were  feeble  to  reduce  the  besieged  city.  Its  pos- 
session would  have  rendered  the  enmity  of  the  Canadians  in  a  great 
measure  impotent,  and  the  English  troops  would  thus  have  lost  their 
communication  with  the  upper  parts  of  the  province. 

Arnold  was  not  entirely  without  hope  of  success.  Governor 
Carleton  experienced  a  dearth,  rendered  more  and  more  afflicting 
by  the  vigilance  and  success  with  which  the  provincials  intercepted 
all  his  convoys  of  provisions  ;  nor  did  they  cease,  besides,  to  harass 
and  fatigue  the  garrison  by  false  attacks  and  multiplied  stratagems, 
hoping  from  its  weakness  to  find  sooner  or  later  some  way  to  sur- 
prise the  place. 

They  had  approached  the  walls  to  open  the  trench,  and  had 
erected  batteries  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  order  to  cannonade 
the  English  vessels.  They  fired  with  red  hot  balls,  and  launched 
different  sorts  of  fireworks  into  the  city ;  but  general  Carleton 
watched  attentively  and  disconcerted  all  their  manoeuvres.  The 
obstacles  that  Arnold  encountered,  were  carried  to  the  utmost  by  the 
smallpox,  a  malady  so  formidable  in  these  climates.    The  reenforce- 
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merits  he  expected,  arrived  greatly  reduced  by  this  scourge  ;  the 
soldiers  fled  from  terror;  or  were  infected  by  the- contagion  ;  the 
ranks  thinned  continually.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  general  Thomas 
took  the  command.  He  wished  before  raising  the  siege,  to  make  a 
last  effort,  by  setting  fire  to  the  ships  of  the  governor,  and  seizing  the 
occasion  of  the  disorder  to  attempt  the  assault.  The  river  being 
already  free  from  ice  before  Quebec,  on  the  night  of  the  third  of 
May,  the  Americans  sent  down  a  fire-ship  ;  their  ladders  were  pre- 
pared for  the  assault.  The  English  having  taken  the  alarm,  began 
to  fire  ;  the  men  who  managed  the  fire-ship,  finding  themselves  dis- 
covered, set  her  on  fire. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  having  no  longer  any  thing  to  expect, 
either  from  a  regular  siege  or  a  scalade,  seeing  the  troops  diminish 
daily,  as  well  in  number  as  in  courage,  having  no  more  provisions 
left  than  for  three  days,  and  fearing,  at  every  moment,  the  arrival  of 
the  English  reenforcements,  the  American  general  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  expedition  entirely,  and  to  retire  towards  Montreal.  The 
very  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  raising  the  siege,  the  Isis  ship 
of  fifty-four  guns,  arrived  in  sight  of  Quebec,  with  the  frigate  Sur- 
prise, and  another  vessel  of  less  force. 

With  equal  industry  and  peril,  they  had  ventured  to  navigate  the 
river  from  its  mouth,  in  the  midst  of  enormous  masses  of  floating  ice. 
They  had  on  board  several  companies  of  veteran  soldiers,  who  were 
immediately  put  on  shore. 

The  ships  now  having  the  command  of  the  river,  intercepted  all 
communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  American  camp, 
and  even  captured  a  great  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vincials. This  unexpected  event  threw  them  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation. They  precipitately  abandoned  their  quarters,  leaving 
behind  them  their  baggage,  their  artillery,  their  munitions,  and  what- 
ever might  have  retarded  their  march  ;  the  English  seized  them 
immediately. 

The  sick,  attacked  for  the  most  part  with  the  smallpox,  escaped 
as  they  could  ;  the  Canadians  were  moved  with  compassion,  and 
concealed  them  here  and  there.  Meanwhile,  the  governor  had 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  to  pursue  the  Americans. 
He  made  no  few  of  them  prisoners  ;  but  they  gave  themselves  no 
pause  until  they  had  marched  full  forty-five  miles  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  then,  having  halted  a  few  hours,  they  retired  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Sorel,  where  they  were  joined  by  four  regiments. 

They  lost,  in  this  place,  general  Thomas,  who  died  of  the  small- 
pox ;  his  valor  and  his  integrity  rendered  him  the  object  of  universal 
consideration.  General  Sullivan  succeeded  in  command.  General 
Carleton,  after  such  prosperous  success,  reflecting  upon  his  extreme 
weakness,  ceased  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Quebec, 
intending  to  wait  for  reenforcements,  and  then  take  the  field  with 
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forces  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  there.  But  he  first  gave  the 
most  honorable  proofs  of  that  humanity  which  distinguished  him. 
The  Americans,  whether  wounded  or  sick,  were  concealed  in  the 
forests  or  in  the  habitations  of  the  Canadians,  where  they  had  to 
suffer  all  evils  united.  The  governor  issued  a  proclamation,  by 
which  he  ordained  that  men,  appointed  for  this  purpose,  should  go 
in  search  of  these  unfortunate  men,  to  cure  them  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  provide  for  all  their  wants.  Finally,  that  they  might  not 
fear  to  discover  themselves,  he  pledged  his  faith,  that  so  soon  as 
they  should  have  recovered  health,  he  would  leave  them  at  their 
full  and  entire  liberty  to  return,  without  conditions,  to  their  own 
habitations. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  deliverance  of  Quebec,  that  is, 
about  the  last  of  the  month  of  May,  several  regiments  of  English  and 
Brunswickers  arrived  in  Canada.  These  reenforcemenls  carried 
the  British  army  in  that  province  to  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  experienced  generals,  among  whom  Carleton 
was  the  first  in  reputation,  as  in  rank.  Under  his  orders  were  Bur- 
goyne,  Phillipps,  and  Reidesel,  a  German  general  of  considerable 
name. 

Wishing  to  profit  by  the  rout  of  the  Americans,  they  were  all  of 
opinion  that  the  war  should  be  carried  into  the  upper  parts  of  Cana- 
da, and  even  further,  if  fortune  should  prove  propitious.  The 
English  general  accordingly  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, a  town  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  a 
distance  nearly  equal  from  Montreal  and  from  Quebec. 

The  constancy  of  the  Americans  had  been  put  to  a  severe  test 
under  the  walls  of  this  capital;  they  had  also  to  sustain  a  sanguinary 
conflict  in  the  environs  of  Montreal,  against  a  corps  of  English,  of 
Canadians,  and  of  savages.  They  occupied  a  small  fort  situated  in 
a  place  called  les  Cedres,  a  few  miles  above  Montreal. 

The  royalists  appeared  before  it,  and  captains  Beadle  and  Butter- 
field,  more  careful  of  their  safety  than  of  their  honor,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  their  country,  immediately  surrendered  upon  terms.  Some 
companies  had  commenced  their  march  from  Montreal  to  bring 
them  succour,  but  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  dis- 
persed them,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance.  The  Indians 
exercised  the  most  shocking  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners.  Arnold, 
who  was  then  at  Montreal,  unable  to  endure  that  the  American  arms 
should  receive  a  check  from  those  of  the  Canadians  and  savages, 
immediately  took  the  field  in  order  to  avenge  this  affront.  But 
captain  Foster  gave  him  to  understand,  that  if  he  attacked  him  and 
refused  to  consent  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  all  the  Americans 
that  were  found  in  his  power  would  be  massacred  immediately  by 
the  Indians.  Arnold  was  constrained,  though  with  extreme  repug- 
nance, to  yield  to  necessity. 

vol.  t.  39 
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Neither  these  adverse  events,  nor  the  aspect  of  a  position  so  cri- 
tical, could  shake  the  courage  of  the  Americans.  It  was  at  this  very 
moment  that  they  attempted  an  operation  full  of  danger  and  of  no 
little  difficulty. 

The  English  troops  and  those  of  Brunswick  were  much  dispersed, 
and  very  distant  from  each  other.  A  strong  corps  was  quartered  at 
Trois  Rivieres,  under  the  command  of  general  Frazer  ;  another,  at 
the  orders  of  general  Nesbit,  continued  on  board  the  transports  ;  and 
the  most  considerable  corps,  forming  several  divisions,  under  gene- 
rals Carleton,  Burgoyne,  Phillipps,  and  Reidesel,  was  distributed 
upon  the  banks,  and  upon  the  river  itself,  in  its  lower  part,  on  the  side 
of  Quebec.  Some  other  batteaus,  full  of  soldiers,  had  already  passed 
up  the  river  above  Trois  Rivieres,  towards  the  Sorel.  The  Ameri- 
cans conceived  the  project  of  surprising  and  cutting  off  the  English 
division  that  occupied  Trois  Rivieres,  before  the  others  could  come 
to  its  assistance.  General  Sullivan  accordingly  directed  general 
Thompson  to  embark  with  two  thousand  men,  upon  fifty  batteaus 
that  were  kept  in  preparation  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  to  descend 
the  river.  Thompson  coasted  along  the  right  bank  of  the  lake  St. 
Pierre,  formed  by  the  vast  breadth  of  the  river  in  this  place,  and 
arrived  without  being  perceived  at  Nicolete,  a  town  situated  upon  the 
same  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  above  Trois  Rivieres.  His 
design  was  to  cross  the  river  during  the  night,  to  land  nine  miles 
above  Trois  Rivieres,  and  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  before  day.  But 
it  had  already  appeared,  before  the  Americans,  retarded  by  many 
unexpected  obstacles,  could  gain  the  left  bank.  They  marched, 
however,  with  incredible  rapidity  towards  the  destined  point  ;  but 
treacherous  guides  misled  them.  On  having  discovered  it,  they 
resumed  the  right  road,  which  was  excessively  difficult. 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  was  risen,  and  they  were  perceived  by  the 
troops  that  were  on  board  the  vessels.  The  alarm  was  soon  given, 
and  general  Frazer  was  promptly  apprized  of  the  danger.  The 
Americans,  seeing  themselves  discovered,  redoubled  their  celerity. 
They  arrived  at  nine  in  the  morning  in  sight  of  Trois  Rivieres  ;  but 
they  found  the  English  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  prepared  to 
receive  them.  The  action  was  engaged  ;  the  Americans,  after  a 
feeble  struggle,  were  thrown  into  disorder;  and  fled.  This  notwith- 
standing, they  were  rallied  ;  but  the  day  was  already  lost  without 
remedy.  Nesbit  landing  all  at  once  with  his  division,  took  the  Ame- 
ricans in  rear.  From  this  moment  their  rout  was  complete.  The 
soldiers  no  longer  keeping  any  order,  sought  their  safety  in  the  woods. 

Pressed  in  front  by  Frazer,  who  overwhelmed  them  with  a  fire  of 
grape-shot,  and  intercepted  by  Nesbit,  who  prevented  their  return  to 
the  batteaus,  they  suffered  horribly  in  the  passage  of  a  marsh.  Hav- 
ing at  length,  by  incredible  efforts,  succeeded  in  crossing  it,  they 
plunged  into  thick  forests,  where  the  English  ceased  to  pursue  them. 
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When  they  were  able  to  rejoin  their  boats,  they  hastened  to  return 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Sorel.  They  left  many  prisoners  in  the  power 
of  the  English,  among  whom  general  Thompson  himself,  and  colonel 
Irwin, with  many  other  officers  of  distinction  ;  they  had  few  killed. 
The  loss  of  the  royal  troops  was  still  less.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the 
expedition  of  Trois  Rivieres,  conceived  with  ability,  undertaken  with 
intrepidity,  but  finally  directed  with  imprudence. 

The  success  depending  entirely  on  a  surprise  by  night,  it  is  certain, 
that  when  the  Americans  perceived  they  could  only  attack  in  open 
day,  and  still  more,  that  their  enemy  was  on  his  guard,  the  part  of 
wisdom  would  have  been  to  halt,  and  to  recover  their  first  position. 
Discouraged  by  this  check,  and  by  the  consideration  of  their  weak- 
ness, the  provincials  resolved  to  retreat.  The  English,  on  the  con- 
trary, animated  by  victory,  determined  to  use  it  with  all  promptitude. 
Having  combined  all  their  divisions  at  Trois  Rivieres,  they  proceeded 
four  days  after  the  action,  towards  the  Sorel,  part  by  the  way  of  the 
land,  and  part  upon  the  river.  They  arrived  at  the  confluence,  a  few 
hours  after  the  Americans  had  destroyed  their  batteries,  and  carried 
away  the  artillery  and  munitions. 

The  English  generals  then  formed  two  columns,  that  of  the  right 
was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  take  possession  of  Montreal, 
pass  the  river  to  Longueville,  traverse  the  country  which  is  com- 
prehended between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Sorel,  and  reunite  with 
the  column  of  the  left  under  fort  St.  John.  The  column  of  the  left 
was  to  ascend  the  river  up  to  this  fort,  which  it  was  intended  to  re- 
duce by  assault,  or  by  siege,  if  it  was  necessary.  It  was  presumable 
that  the  Americans  would  endeavor  to  make  a  stand  there.  The 
first  column  soon  arrived  at  Montreal  and  entered  it  without  obstacle ; 
Arnold  had  evacuated  it,  as  well  as  the  whole  island,  the  night  pre- 
ceding. Meanwhile,  Burgoyne  advanced  by  the  Sorel  with  extreme 
caution;  the  country  being  suspicious,  he  feared  some  ambuscade. 
The  Americans  retired  with  an  equal  circumspection.  They  wished 
to  avoid  an  affair  of  the  rear  guard,  and  to  save  their  baggage,  which, 
conveyed  in  batteaus,  followed  upon  the  river  the  progress  of  the 
army. 

Arnold  at  length  gained  fort  St.  John,  without  having  been  attack- 
ed, and  there  effected  his  junction  with  Sullivan.  But  this  general, 
knowing  the  disadvantage  of  his  position,  determined  not  to  risk  a 
siege ;  he  set  fire  to  the  magazine  and  barracks,  dismantled  the  forti- 
fications, and  withdrew  under  the  cannon  of  Crown  Point.  Bur- 
goyne could  not  follow  him,  all  the  batteaus  having  been  burnt. 

Although  this  retreat  has  not  been  absolutely  exempt  from  confusion, 
it  was  not,  however,  wyith  the  exception  of  the  check  of  Trois  Rivieres 
and  that  of  Cedres,  attended  with  any  considerable  loss  either  of  men, 
of  arms,  of  munitions,  or  of  baggage. 
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In  the  midst  of  so  many  dangers,  general  Sullivan  neglected  no 
part  of  his  duty;  the  Congress  addressed  him  public  thanks.  The 
English  found  themselves  compelled  to  suspend  their  pursuit. 

By  falling  back  upon  Crown  Point,  the  Americans  had  interposed 
between  themselves  and  the  enemy,  all  the  length  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  of  which  a  large  number  of  armed  vessels  rendered  them 
masters.  The  English  could  not  hope  to  proceed  further  south,  by 
the  way  of  the  lake,  unless  they  armed  a  fleet  superior  to  that  of  the 
provincials.  It  was  necessary,  besides,  that  they  should  construct  a 
great  number  of  batteaus,  to  serve  for  the  transport  of  the  troops  and 
munitions  of  a  numerous  army. 

There  had  arrived  from  England,  it  is  true,  six  large  armed  vessels 
destined  for  this  use  ;  but  the  falls  of  the  river  Sorel,  near  Fort 
Chambly,  rendered  their  entrance  into  the  lake,  if  not  impossible, 
certainly  very  difficult.  The  construction  of  flat  boats  presented, 
also,  numerous  difficulties,  and  required  a  considerable  time.  Upon 
these  considerations  the  English  renounced  all  further  pursuit,  and 
the  Americans  had  leisure  to  prepare  themselves  to  resist  the  future 
attacks  of  a  powerful  and  warlike  enemy. 

The  Americans  were  thus  arrested  by  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
this  expedition  of  Canada,  from  which  they  had  promised  themselves 
so  great  advantages.  But  it  should  be  considered,  that  either  through 
inexperience,  or  from  the  difficulties  which  are  wont  to  accompany 
new  and  tumultuary  governments,  this  enterprise  was  not  commenced 
until  the  season  was  already,  too  far  advanced  in  these  cold  regions; 
it  was  not  carried  on  with  sufficient  forces ;  and  the  excesses  of 
military  license  deprived  the  colonies  of  the  ancient  friendship  of  the 
Canadians,  which  was  not  only  necessary,  but  even  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  their  cause.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  this  enter- 
prise had  been  conducted  with  a  prudence  and  vigor  equal  to  the 
boldness  which  had  dictated  its  plan,  or  even  if  destiny  had  not  cut 
off  the  days  of  Montgomery  at  a  moment  so  critical,  the  Americans 
would  have  gained  the  object  of  all  their  efforts.  But  fortune  does 
not  always  favor  the  brave,  nor  do  the  brave  always  know  how  to  use 
fortune  well. 

This  expedition  of  Canada,  moreover,  led  the  government  or  Bri- 
tish generals  into  a  signal  error  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  all  this 
war  ;  to  this  cause,  especially,  must  be  attributed  the  inutility  of  all 
their  efforts  against  America. 

In  effect,  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Americans,  was  perhaps 
the  first  motive  which  determined  the  English  ministry  to  assemble  so 
considerable  forces  in  this  province,  and  to  divide  their  army  into  two 
distinct  parts,  one  of  which  was  to  descend  from  Canada,  by  the 
lakes,  into  the  interior  of  the  colonies,  and  the  other  to  attack  them 
in  front  upon  the  coasts. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  if  instead  of  these  two  armies,  the  Eng- 
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lish  had  formed  but  one  only,  the  war  would  have  had  a  direction, 
and  perhaps  a  conclusion,  widely  different. 

The  Congress  decreed,  in  honor  of  a  man  beloved  and  revered  by 
the  Americans,  that  there  should  be  procured  from  Paris  a  monu- 
ment, with  an  appropriate  inscription,  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
memory  of  the  virtues  and  heroic  qualities  of  Richard  Montgomery. 

Thus,  by  the  example  of  those  of  the  dead,  they  encouraged  the 
virtues  of  the  living.  The  authors  of  revolutions  too  often,  of  pre- 
ference, employ  bad  citizens,  either  in  consequence  of  their  audacity 
in  recommending  themselves,  or  because,  having  no  other  principle 
but  their  personal  interest,  they  are  more  pliant  and  more  ductile  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  govern. 

It  should  be  observed,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  glory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  that  they  sought  out  and  distinguished  men  of  worth. 
We  dare  not  affirm  that  the  number  of  such,  in  the  times  of  the  revo- 
lution, was  more  considerable  in  America  than  in  any  other  country. 
But  it  does  appear,  that  if  there  prevailed  among  the  Americans  of 
this  epoch,  the  vices  produced  by  an  immoderate  love  of  gain,  those 
were  scarcely  remarked  which  have  their  origin  in  luxury,  depravity 
of  manners,  and  the  ambition  of  power.  Religion  had  not  yet  lost 
its  authority  over  their  minds,  nor  had  it  become  fashionable  with 
them  to  offer  incense  at  the  altars  of  vice,  or  openly  to  rail  at  virtue. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  English  manifested  no  less  enthusiasm  than 
the  Americans  for  the  memory  of  Montgomery. 

Within  the  parliament  itself,  there  were  found  orators  whose  elo- 
quence adjudged  him  all  the  praises  with  which  the  historians  of  anti- 
quity have  commemorated  the  most  illustrious  men  of  their  times. 
Colonel  Barre  was  particularly  remarked  for  the  noble  pathos  of  the 
regrets  he  consecrated  to  the  death  of  his  gallant  enemy.  Burke  and 
Fox  endeavored  to  surpass  this  eulogium  in  their  speeches  ;  Fox, 
especially,  who,  as  yet  very  young,  already  discovered  the  man  he  was 
afterwards  to  be.  Lord  North  reprehended  them  sharply,  exclaim- 
ing, that  it  was  indecent  to  lavish  so  many  praises  upon  a  rebel.  He 
admitted  that  Montgomery  was  brave,  able,  humane,  and  generous; 
but  still  he  was  only  a  brave,  able,  humane,  and  generous  rebel ;  he 
cited  this  verse  of  Addison  in  Cato, — '  Curse  on  his  virtues,  they've 
undone  his  country.'  Fox  answered  him  immediately,  with  warmth, 
that  'the  term  "rebel,"  applied  to  that  excellent  person,  was  no  cer- 
tain mark  of  disgrace,  and  therefore  he  was  the  less  earnest  to  clear 
him  of  the  imputation  ;  for  that  all  the  great  asserters  of  liberty,  the 
saviors  of  their  country,  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  had 
been  called  rebels;  that  they  even  owed  the  constitution,  which  en- 
abled them  to  sit  in  that  house,  to  a  rebellion.'  He  added  this  pas- 
sage from  the  prince  of  Latin  poets — 

Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  praeraia  laudi, 
Sunt  lachrvma?  re  rum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt 
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But  it  is  time  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  history.  The  Ame- 
ricans found  a  compensation  for  the  disasters  of  Canada,  in  the 
success  they  obtained  under  the  walls  of  Charleston,  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  ministers  had  resolved  to  aim  a  vigorous  blow  at  the 
southern  provinces,  because  they  had  persuaded  themselves,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  the  friends  of  England  were  more  numerous 
there  than  in  those  of  the  north.  They  had  no  doubt  that  they 
would  all  show  themselves  so  soon  as  the  troops  of  the  king  should 
appear  in  force  upon  the  coasts,  or  should  have  become  possessed 
of  some  important  post.  They  hoped  with  the  succour  of  the  loyal- 
ists to  reestablish  the  ancient  order  of  things  in  these  provinces,  and 
they  calculated  that  thence  they  might  afterwards  attack  in  flank 
those  of  the  middle  and  north  ;  which,  being  pressed  in  the  rear,  on 
the  part  of  Canada,  by  a  strong  army,  and  in  front  on  the  part  of 
the  sea,  by  forces  no  less  formidable,  would  thus  be  deprived  of  all 
power  of  resistance.  The  ministers  already  saw  America  returned 
to  its  ancient  submission.  They  determined  to  turn  their  arms  at 
first  against  North  Carolina,  as  the  weakest  part,  and  to  add  to  this 
conquest  that  of  South  Carolina  and  of  Virginia,  according  to  the 
success  of  operations. 

For  this  reason  the  fleet,  having  on  board  the  troops  destined  for 
this  expedition,  had  sailed  from  the  ports  of  England  and  Ireland 
before  the  others.  General  Clinton,  who,  at  the  head  of  another 
considerable  corps,  was  to  come  from  New  York  to  join  the  new 
reenforcements,  was  already  arrived  at  Cape  Fear,  not  having  been 
able  to  execute  his  design  of  attacking  Virginia.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  impatience  of  the  loyalists  of  North  Carolina  had  caused 
the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition,  and  their  own  ruin  ;  on  the  other, 
contrary  winds  and  storms  had  so  retarded  beyond  all  expectation 
the  passage  of  the  fleet  which,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Peter 
Parker,  was  bound  for  Cape  Fear,  that  it  could  not  reach  that  point 
until  long  after  the  calculated  term,  nor  until  the  loyalists  were 
already  put  down,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  Carolinas  were  not 
only  apprised  of  the  menaced  attack,  but  had  even  already  made  all 
their  preparations  for  resistance.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  loyalists  of 
North  Carolina  had  delayed  for  some  time  longer  to  declare  them- 
selves ;  or  if  the  sea  had  been  more  propitious  to  the  English,  the 
affairs  of  Congress  might  have  taken  a  disastrous  direction  in  the 
south.  The  squadron  of  admiral  Parker  arrived  at  Cape  Fear 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  with  many  land  troops,  and  with  gene- 
rals Cornwallis,  Vaughan,  and  several  others.  Here  they  made 
their  junction  with  general  Clinton,  who,  from  seniority,  took  the 
command  in  chief. 

The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Virginians,  and  the  disasters  of 
the  partisans  of  England  in  North  Carolina,  precluded  all  hope  of 
success  in  these  two  provinces  ;  there  remained  therefore  no  other 
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advisable  procedure  but  that  of  turning  against  South  Carolina  ; 
which  expedition  offered  also  this  advantage,  that  the  reduction  of 
Charleston  secured  the  conquest  of  the  entire  province. 

Its  inhabitants,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  loss  of  their  capi- 
tal, would  never  even  think  of  attempting  to  defend  an  open  country, 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  an  active  and  disciplined  enemy.  Nor 
could  the  taking  of  Charleston  be  considered  a  difficult  operation, 
this  city  being  situated  upon  the  very  coast. 

The  plan  being  decided,  the  English  prepared  themselves  for  the 
execution.  But  the  Carolinians  had  neglected  nothing  to  secure 
themselves  the  means  of  defending  their  province,  and  particularly 
their  capital.  The  chiefs  of  the  people,  as  we  have  already  related, 
had  taken  particular  care  to  fortify  Sullivan's  Island,  situated  on  the 
part  of  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and 
upon  which  the  city  of  Charleston  is  built.  This  island  so  commands 
the  channel  which  leads  to  the  port,  that  the  vessels  which  would 
enter  it  must  pass  under  the  cannon  of  fort  Moultrie.  It  had  recently 
been  armed  with  thirty-six  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  twenty- 
six  of  inferior  caliber.  The  fort  itself  was  constructed  of  a  species 
of  wood  of  the  country,  which  the  inhabitants  denominated  Palmetto, 
and  is  so  spongy  and  soft,  that  the  ball  is  deprived  by  it  of  its  impe- 
tus, and  lodges  within  it  without  causing  splinters.  The  militia  of 
all  the  province  were  called  in  haste  to  the  defence  of  the  city.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  days  the  garrison  amounted  to  six  thousand  men, 
if  not  perfectly  disciplined,  at  least  full  of  ardor. 

The  regiment  on  pay,  of  South  Carolina,  was  sent  to  guard  fort 
Johnson,  situated  in  James  Island,  three  miles  from  Charleston,  and 
which  commanded  the  whole  breadth  of  the  channel. 

The  second  and  third  regiments  occupied  Sullivan's  Island.  Wil- 
liam Moultrie,  who  commanded  the  second  regiment,  was  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  fort,  which  afterwards,  from  his  gallant 
defence  of  it,  was  called  by  his  name.  The  rest  of  the  troops  were 
distributed  in  the  most  important  posts  ;  the  roads  which  led  to  the 
sea  were  obstructed  by  abattis,  the  warehouses  of  the  coast  demo- 
lished, and  intrenchments  erected  upon  the  shore. 

There  was  not  an  inhabitant  who  had  not  in  hand  either  arms  or 
the  spade,  or  the  pickaxe.  The  blacks,  who  had  been  called  in 
from  the  country,  admirably  seconded  the  whites  in  all  the  labors  of 
fortification.  The  chief  command  belonged  to  general  Lee,  who 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  troops  and  of  the  people  ;  none 
rivalled  him  in  devotion  to  the  common  cause.  The  hatred  he  had 
long  borne  towards  the  English  government,  the  love  of  glory,  and 
the  desire  of  answering  the  universal  expectation,  continually  excited 
his  natural  ardor.  Rutledge,  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  pro- 
vince, also  manifested  the  most  active  zeal  in  animating  the  inhabit- 
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ants  to  defend  themselves.  His  example  and  his  exhortations  ob- 
tained  the  most  happy  results.  Every  one  was  at  his  post,  expecting 
the  enemy  with  intrepid  confidence.  Meanwhile,  the  British  fleet 
appeared,  and  cast  anchor  to  the  north  of  Sullivan's  Island. 

The  ships  of  war  were  the  Bristol  and  Experiment  of  fifty  guns  ; 
four  frigates,  the  Active,  the  Acteon,  the  Solebay,  and  the  Syren  of 
twenty-eight ;  the  Sphynx  of  twenty,  the  Friendship  of  twenty-two, 
two  smaller  vessels  of  eight,  and  the  Thunder,  a  bomb-ketch. 

It  was  very  difficult,  especially  for  the  large  ships,  to  pass  the  bar 
which  is  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  Charleston. 

It  was  not  without  extreme  fatigue  that  the  English  succeeded  in 
crossing  it  with  the  Bristol  and  Experiment,  even  after  they  had 
lightened  them  of  their  artillery  and  a  great  part  of  their  lading. 
They  struck,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  bilge  immediately  ;  but 
the  skill  of  the  officers  and  the  efforts  of  the  sailors  at  length  pre- 
served them.  The  intention  of  the  English  was  to  reduce  fort 
Moultrie,  in  order,  afterwards,  to  attack  the  city  without  obstacle. 
General  Clinton  issued  a  proclamation,  which  he  sent  into  the  city 
by  a  flag  ;  he  therein  reminded  the  inhabitants  of  the  subversion  of 
all  laws,  of  the  tyranny  established  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress,  the 
committees,  and  other  unconstitutional  authorities  ;  he  gave  them  a 
last  admonition,  before  proceeding  to  extremities  ;  he  exhorted  them 
to  avert  from  their  heads,  by  a  prompt  return  to  obedience,  the  ven- 
geance of  a  powerful  and  irritated  nation.  He  offered  pardon,  at  the 
same  time,  to  all  those  who  should  lay  down  arms  and  submit  im- 
mediately. 

This  summons  produced  no  effect  whatever. 

The  English  generals  had  arranged  their  attack  in  the  following 
manner.  The  ships  were  to  cannonade  fort  Moultrie  in  front,  while 
a  corps  of  troops  landed  for  this  purpose  in  Long  Island,  to  the  east 
of  Sullivan's  Island,  should  cross  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  that 
separates  them,  and  which  was  believed  fordable.  This  corps 
would  then  have  pressed  the  fort  on  the  part  of  the  land,  which  was 
much  less  strongly  fortified.  This  plan  offered  them  so  fair  a  pro- 
spect of  success,  that  general  Lee  himself,  having  doubts  whether 
the  fort  could  be  defended,  recommended  that  it  should  be  evacuat- 
ed, and  that  all  efforts  should  be  concentrated  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  But  the  inhabitants,  who  dreaded  bombs  out  of  measure,  re- 
solved to  attempt,  by  all  means,  the  defence  of  the  fort. 

All  the  preparations  being  completed  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the 
other,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  the  ketch  Thun- 
der, protected  by  another  armed  vessel,  took  post  and  began  to 
throw  bombs  into  fort  Moultrie,  while  the  rest  of  the  squadron 
advanced. 

About,  eleven  o'clock,  the  Bristol,  the  Experiment,  the  Active,  and 
the  Solebay,  having  formed  in  line,  opened  a  violent  fire  against  the 
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fort.  The  Sphynx,  the  Acteon,  and  the  Syren,  went  to  take  their 
station  to  the  west,  between  the  point  of  Sullivan's  Island  and  the 
city,  partly  to  be  able  to  sweep  the  interior  of  the  works,  and  partly 
to  intercept  all  communication  between  the  island  and  the  main  land, 
which  would  deprive  the  garrison  of  the  means  of  retreat,  prevent 
them  from  receiving  succours  of  men  and  of  munitions,  and  prohibit 
the  Carolinians  from  annoying  the  besiegers  by  fire  ships  or  other 
engines  of  war.  The  unskilfulness  of  the  pilots  caused  the  miscar- 
riage of  these  dispositions  ;  the  three  vessels  struck  upon  a  bank 
named  the  Middle  Grounds,  two  of  them,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
mariners,  were  again  set  afloat,  but  not  without  having  received  consi- 
derable damage.  Whether  on  account  of  the  hour  already  become 
late,  or  in  consequence  of  this  damage,  they  were  no  longer  in  a 
situation  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  captains.  As  to  the  Acteon, 
she  was  totally  stranded,  and,  the  next  morning,  burned.  During 
this  time,  the  four  first  vessels  had  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade 
against  the  fort,  which  was  returned  with  equal  vivacity.  The 
Thunder,  after  having  discharged  upwards  of  sixty  bombs,  found 
herself  so  disabled,  that  she  discontinued  her  fire  ;  but  the  others 
maintained  it;  and  if  the  attack  was  vigorous,  the  defence  was  not 
feeble.  The  English  themselves  were  constrained  to  admire  the 
intrepidity  of  the  Americans  in  so  hot  an  action. 

The  garrison  of  the  fort,  which  consisted  only  in  militia  and  a  few 
soldiers  of  the  line,  displayed  an  incredible  coolness  and  gallantry, 
in  the  service  of  their  artillery,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  of  balls 
which  was  hailed  upon  them  by  the  enemy's  squadron.  The  Ameri- 
cans aimed  with  an  extreme  precision.  The  English  ships  suffered 
excessively ;  and  their  loss  in  men  was  not  inconsiderable.  The 
Bristol,  especially,  being  damaged  in  all  her  rigging,  was  for  some 
time  so  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  that  she  narrowly  escaped 
being  sunk.  Captain  Morris,  who  commanded  the  Acteon,  had 
already  received  several  wounds,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  men 
were  killed  ;  left  almost  alone  upon  the  deck,  he  refused  to  be  carried 
below,  until  a  ball  took  off  one  of  his  legs,  and  then  was  removed 
without  hope  of  life.  The  admiral  himself,  Peter  Parker,  received 
a  severe  contusion. 

Lord  Campbell,  who  a  little  before  was  governor  of  the  province, 
was  mortally  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  very  inconsiderable  ;  nevertheless 
their  fire  slackened,  and  at  length  ceased  altogether.  Their  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted,  and  the  English  considered  their  victory  as 
already  secure.  But  the  Americans  soon  succoured  the  fort,  and  the 
cannonade  was  renewed  with  the  same  fury  as  at  first.  It  continued 
till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  English  then  perceiving  the  inutility  of  their  attack,  and  the 
deplorable  state  of  their  vessels,  and  not  seeing  the  corps  make  its 
vol.  i.  40 
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appearance  which  was  to  have  eome  up  on  the  part  of  Long  Island, 
determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

Generals  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  would  have  crossed  the  arm  of 
the  sea  which  separates  the  two  neighboring  islands,  in  order  to  attack 
Fort  Moultrie  on  the  land  side,  as  it  had  been  concerted,  but  the  water 
was  found  too  deep,  and  the  ford  impracticable  ;  this,  at  least,  they 
alleged.  On  the  other  hand,  even  though  they  should  have  succeed- 
ed in  surmounting  these  obstacles,  it  is  probable  they  would  have 
found  others  more  formidable  still  upon  the  shores  of  Sullivan's 
Island.  Colonel  Thompson,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  grenadiers 
of  his  regiment ;  colonel  Clark,  with  two  hundred  soldiers  of  North 
Carolina ;  colonel  Horry,  followed  by  two  hundred  militiamen  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Racoon's  company  of  riflemen,  with  some  pieces 
of  artillery,  had  occupied  the  posts  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  is,  therefore,  credible,  that  it  was  more  the  prepa- 
rations of  defence  made  by  the  Americans,  than  the  difficulty  of  the 
ford  which  prevented  the  English  generals  from  attempting  the  pas- 
sage. Can  it  be  supposed  that  officers,  so  experienced,  should  have 
continued  nine  whole  days  in  Long  Island  without  having  caused  the 
depth  of  the  waters  to  be  sounded,  and  ascertaining  long  before  the 
time  of  the  action,  whether  they  were  fordable  or  not  ? 

It  appears  equally  difficult  to  comprehend  how,  after  having  disco- 
vered either  that  the  ford  was  impracticable,  or  the  position  of  the 
Americans  impregnable,  the  English  should  have  remained  inactive 
in  Long  Island,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  land  upon  some  other 
part  of  Sullivan's  Island  by  means  of  the  boats  they  had  assembled. 
This  circumstance  presents  several  points  which  it  is  impossible  to 
explain.  However  it  may  be,  the  English  retired  during  the  night, 
and  the  following  morning  their  ships  were  already  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  island.  A  few  days  after,  having  reembarked 
their  troops,  they  made  sail  for  New  York,  where  the  army,  increased 
by  all  the  reenforcements  it  had  received  from  England,  expected 
general  Howe. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  attack  of  Fort  Moultrie  by  the  English. 
It  placed  the  affairs  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  present,  in  a  state  of 
security,  The  fort  itself  received  little  injury,  either  because  the 
balls  of  the  enemy  passed  above  it,  or  because  the  spongy  wood,  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  diminished  their  effect. 

This  battle  was  remarkable  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  for  some  • 
of  those  traits  of  obstinate  courage  which  are  the  usual  result  of  the 
fermentation  of  minds  in  the  midst  of  political  revolutions.  Among 
others,  it  is  recorded,  that  a  sergeant  of  grenadiers,  named  Jasper, 
on  seeing  the  staff  of  the  American  standard  cut  by  a  ball,  sprung 
after  it  to  the  ground,  and  fastened  it  to  the  rammer  of  a  cannon  ; 
then  mounting  upon  the  parapet,  hoisted  it  anew  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  violent  fire  of  the  enemy.  President  Rutledg;e  presented  him 
with  a  sword,  complimenting  him  highly  and  publicly. 
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Sergeant  Macdonald,  mortally  wounded,  and  upon  the  point  of 
expiring,  continued  to  encourage  his  soldiers  in  the  defence  of  country 
and  of  liberty.  These  examples  of  intrepidity  were  the  object  of 
great  encomium  in  all  the  journals,  and  in  all  assemblies,  both  public 
and  private. 

These  happy  successes  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  Americans  with 
new  ardor.  The  event  having  demonstrated  of  what  importance  was 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  difficult  it  was  to  throw 
succours  into  it  by  way  of  the  sea,  it  was  resolved  to  unite  Sullivan's 
Island  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  This  important  work,  notwith- 
standing all  the  obstacles  it  presented,  was  executed  by  general  Gads- 
den, a  zealous  patriot,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
province.  The  Congress,  by  a  special  decree,  voted  their  thanks  to 
major-general  Lee,  to  colonel  Moultrie,  to  colonel  Thompson,  and  to 
all  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  displayed  equal  courage  and 
patriotism  in  this  memorable  defence. 

At  this  epoch,  America  was  found  in  a  strange  situation,  and 
actually  unheard  of  till  then.  The  war  she  had  carried  on  with  so 
much  vigor,  now,  for  more  than  a  year,  was  directed  against  a  king 
to  whom  she  incessantly  renewed  her  protestations  of  obedience  ; 
and  the  same  men,  who  committed  all  the  acts  of  rebellion,  would  by 
no  means  be  called  rebels.  In  all  the  tribunals,  justice  was  still 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  king  ;  and  in  the  churches,  prayers 
were  continually  repeated  for  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  that 
prince,  whose  authority  was  not  only  entirely  rejected,  but  also  fought 
against  with  incredible  obstinacy.  It  was  declared  to  be  the  general 
wish  to  resume  the  ancient  connection,  to  reestablish  the  original  form 
of  the  royal  government,  whereas,  in  reality,  the  republican  system 
had  been  long  since  introduced.  A  desire  was  pretended  to  arrive 
at  one  object,  while  all  those  means  were  resorted  to  which  led  to 
another  absolutely  opposite  ;  in  effect,  in  no  revolution  of  state  has 
there  ever  been  observed  so  much  incongruity  between  words  and 
actions. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  have  duration  ;  if  the  vulgar 
persuaded  themselves  that  force  of  arms  would  reduce  the  govern- 
ment to  bend  before  their  will,  enlightened  citizens  perceived, 
distinctly,  that  the  wound  was  become  incurable  ;  and  that  it  was 
hoped,  in  vain,  to  see  the  restoration  of  ancient  ties  between  the 
colonies  and  the  parent  state.  They  well  knew  that  the  obstinacy  of 
the  British  government  was  the  fruit  of  pride,  and  that  whatever 
success  the  Americans  might  obtain  in  the  course  of  the  war,  they 
could  never  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  alarm  this  government  for 
its  own  existence;  the  only  extremity,  however,  that  would  be  capa- 
ble of  inducing  it  to  listen  to  a  negotiation  of  accord. 

The  Americans  could  wage  only  a  defensive  war ;  and  even  sup- 
posing they  should  vanquish  the  armies  of  Great  Britain,  she  would 
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always  be  able  to  renew  the  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
loss  of  commerce  with  America,  would  not  suffice  to  determine  the 
government  to  accede  to  the  conditions  of  the  colonists,  since  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  globe  were  open  to  it.  Besides,  great  naval  forces 
being  the  surest  guaranty  of  the  safety  of  commerce,  that  nation, 
whose  marine  shall  have  acquired  an  acknowledged  superiority,  will 
see  its  commerce  increase  and  flourish  under  the  protection  of  its 
flag.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  however  the  principle  of  the 
quarrel  seemed  to  consist  in  a  struggle  between  limited  monarchy  and 
absolute  monarchy,  it  now  existed,  in  fact,  only  between  the  monar- 
chy and  the  republic.  The  Americans,  therefore,  could  have  no 
other  prospect  but  of  entire  liberty  and  independence;  or  of  total 
dependence  and  servitude. 

In  this  state  of  things,  there  was  not  a  man  endowred  with  penetra- 
tion and  experience,  who  did  not  perceive  that  an  open  and  solemn 
declaration  of  the  object,  it  was  desired  to  attain  was  the  wisest,  and 
even  the  only  resolution  the  Americans  could  adopt.  Their  situation 
was  not  rendered  by  it  more  critical ;  it  even  offered  immediate 
advantages,  and  still  greater  in  perspective.  Their  counsels  would 
.  thus  acquire  more  firmness,  a  point  essential  to  the  success  of  such 
an  enterprise,  and  foreign  succours  would  become  more  easily  attaina- 
ble. It  might  then  be  believed  that  the  colonists,  after  having 
solemnly  proclaimed  their  independence,  would  combat  to  the  last  in 
its  defence. 

The  apprehension  of  a  sudden  reconciliation  no  longer  restraining 
foreign  powers,  they  might  openly  succour  them.  And  perhaps  the 
pride  of  England  would  be  less  hurt,  in  case  of  reverse,  at  negotiating 
with  the  Americans  as  with  an  independent  nation,  than  in  submitting 
to  the  conditions  which  had  been  the  first  occasion  of  the  quarrel ; 
for  war  can  have  no  result  more  bitter  than  that  of  compelling  him 
that  has  waged  it  to  give  up  to  his  enemy  the  very  object  in  dispute. 
The  course,  therefore,  which  the  Americans  had  to  pursue,  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  and  the  Congress  wTas  not  slow  to  perceive  it.  If 
the  resolution  was  urgent,  it  could  never  be  taken  in  circumstances 
more  propitious,  or  under  auspices  more  favorable.  The  success 
of  the  arms  of  the  patriots  in  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  provinces  of  such  chief  importance  ;  the  prosperity  of  their 
first  maritime  enterprises  ;  and  the  multitude  of  prizes  taken  from  the 
enemy  by  their  privateers,  inspired  a  well  grounded  hope,  that  what- 
ever should  be  decreed  by  the  Congress  would  have  the  concurrence 
of  all  America.  The  terror  of  the  English  arms  had  diminished  in 
the  minds  of  all,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  confidence  in  the 
national  forces ;  the  union  of  the  different  provinces  became  more 
intimate ;  the  ill  success  of  the  loyalists,  in  their  first  attempts,  had 
discouraged  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  patriots 
as  enemies  little  to  be  feared.  But  if  this  party  was  impotent  in  arms, 
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they  neglected  not  to  resort  to  plots,  the  immediate  effect  of  which 
was  to  redouble  the  animosity  of  the  patriots  against  a  government, 
that  not  content,  as  they  said,  with  employing  force,  also  hired  incen- 
diaries and  assassins  to  practice  their  horrible  arts  against  innocent 
cities,  and  the  most  virtuous  citizens. 

Certain  loyalists  of  New  York,  gained  and  instigated,  as  it  was 
rumored,  by  governor  Tryon,  had  formed  a  conspiracy,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  arrest,  and  perhaps  to  murder,  general  Washington 
and  the  other  principal  officers;  to  set  fire  to  the  magazines,  and  to 
occupy  all  the  avenues  of  the  city  at  the  moment  when  the  British 
troops,  that  were  expected,  should  have  presented  themselves  before 
it.  The  plot  having  been  discovered,  many  individuals,  who  had 
been  concerned  in  it,  were  seized,  among  others,  two  of  the  general's 
guards,  and  his  steward  himself;  some  were  executed. 

The  horrible  project  of  setting  fire  to  so  considerable  a  city,  and 
attempting  the  life  of  a  man  to  whom  the  people  bore  so  much  reve- 
rence and  love,  transported  the  patriots  with  indignation.  They 
demanded,  with  loud  cries,  to  be  liberated  forever  from  the  power  of 
a  government  which,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  gave  wages  to 
such  infamous  assassins.  England  herself,  by  her  public  acts,  pre- 
cipitated the  moment  of  this  total  separation. 

The  discourse  held  by  the  king  to  the  parliament  had  persuaded 
the  Americans  that  nothing  would  be  remitted  of  the  measures  of 
rigor  adopted  against  them,  and  consequently  that  their  preparations 
of  war  could  not  be  too  formidable. 

The  discussions  and  decisions  of  parliament,  disclosed  to  them  the 
impotence  of  those  who  attempted  to  defend  their  cause.  But  the 
act  of  the  fifteenth  of  May,  which  abandoned  American  property, 
private  as  well  as  public,  to  those  who  could  find  the  way  to  seize  it, 
had  thoroughly  apprised  the  colonists  that  it  was  resolved  not  only  to 
exercise  against  them  the  extremes  of  hostility,  but  that  it  was 
intended  to  violate,  with  respect  to  them,  all  the  principles  of  those 
laws  which,  among  civilised  nations,  still  plead  for  humanity  even  in 
the  midst  of  carnage  and  devastation.  In  a  word,  they  no  longer 
doubted  but  that  the  English  ministry  was  determined  to  organise 
against  them  a  system  of  piracy  and  robbery.  No  foreign  nation, 
when  their  enemy,  had  ever  perpetrated  such  excesses;  much  less 
could  they  endure  them  on  the  part  of  their  own  fellow-citizens.  But 
was  it  possible  still  to  give  this  name  to  enemies  who  no  longer 
observed  any  measure  ?  Affection,  which  has  its  source  in  the  ties 
of  blood  and  political  union,  can  no  longer  exist,  when  not  only  the 
laws  in  use  among  friendly  nations,  but  even  usages  respected  by 
civilised  people  in  the  midst  of  the  most  cruel  discords,  have  been 
trampled  under  foot.  And  if  the  English  resolved  to  wage  a  war  of 
barbarians  against  America,  the  least  that  could  follow  was,  that  the 
latter  should  view  them  as  foreigners. 
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The  resolution  taken  by  England  to  employ,  and  send  against  the 
Americans,  the  mercenary  troops  of  Germany,  whom  the  colonists 
looked  upon  as  men  devoid  of  all  humanity,  had  produced  the  most 
violent  impression  upon  their  minds.  From  this  moment  they  abjured 
all  sentiment  of  consanguinity  towards  a  people  who  sent  against  their 
children  such  cruel  executors  of  their  will.  6  Behold  then,'  they 
cried,  'the  ministers  of  peace,  the  negotiators  that  England  sends  us ! 
The  soldiers  of  the  princes  of  Hesse,  of  B  unswick,  and  of  Waldeck! 
The  devastations,  the  massacres,  the  implacable  fury  of  these  hireling 
Germans,  the  horrible  barbarities  of  the  Indian  savages,  such  are  the 
instruments  the  British  government  employs  to  vanquish  our  con- 
stancy, and  subject  us  anew  to  its  yoke  !  The  English  arm  foreigners 
against  us;  then  let  us  combat  the  English  themselves,  as  if  they  were 
foreigners.  Their  laws,  no  less  cruel  than  their  soldiers,  have  severed 
all  our  ties;  have  despoiled  us  even  of  the  hope  to  reunite  them; 
wherefore,  then,  do  we  still  hesitate  to  adopt  a  resolution,  which  if  at 
first  it  appeared  to  us  painful  and  prejudicial,  every  thing  now  demon- 
strates to  be  useful  and  even  necessary?' 

It  is  certain,  that  the  very  measures  from  which  the  ministers 
expected  the  return  of  the  Americans  to  submission,  served  but  to 
redouble  their  obstinacy,  and  furnished  new  arms  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  all  the  partisans  of  independence. 

Even  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  professed  contrary 
opinions,  were  seen  to  join  with  them,  or  at  least  to  manifest  an 
extreme  indifference  for  the  interests  of  England.  Her  enemies 
increased  every  day  in  number  and  hardiness;  and  every  day  her 
friends  lost  their  influence  and  their  zeal.  A  memorable  example 
for  those  who,  in  their  blind  precipitation,  imagine  that  measures 
proper  to  divide  men,  and  to  arm  them  against  one  another  when 
they  are  cool,  will  produce  the  same  effect  when  they  are  animated 
by  some  violent  passion!  Then  what  should  appease,  irritates;  what 
should  intimidate,  encourages;  and  what  should  divide,  assembles  and 
unites.  The  desire  of  independence  insinuated  itself  little  by  little 
into  the  minds  of  all.  In  public,  particularly,  the  harangues  had  no 
other  object ;  the  general  attention  was  fixed  upon  events.  At  this 
epoch  appeared  a  writing  entitled  Common  Sense;  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Thomas  Paine,  born  in  England,  and  arrived  not  long  before 
in  America.  No  writer,  perhaps,  ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree, 
the  art  of  moving  and  guiding  the  multitude  at  his  will.  It  may  be 
affirmed,  in  effect,  that  this  work  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  American  independence. 

The  author  endeavored,  with  very  plausible  arguments,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  opposition  of  parties,  the  diversity  of  interests,  the 
arrogance  of  the  British  government,  and  its  ardent  thirst  of  ven- 
geance, rendered  all  reconciliation  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  enlarged  upon  the  necessity,  utility,  and  possibility  of  independence. 
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He  omitted  not  to  sprinkle  his  pamphlet  with  declamations  calcu- 
lated to  render  monarchy  odious  to  the  people,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  the  desire  of  a  republic.  The  excellency  of  the  English  consti- 
tution had  never  till  then  been  called  in  question  ;  Paine  criticised  it 
very  freely  in  the  part  which  relates  to  the  royal  power ;  but  praised 
its  other  institutions.  He  painted  all  the  calamities  which  had  weighed 
upon  England,  notwithstanding  the  much  extolled  goodness  of  its 
constitution,  especially  since  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy  ;  thence 
he  inferred  that  it  contained  some  essential  vice  which  opposed  the 
happiness  of  the  people;  and  this  lurking  defect  he  affirmed  was 
royalty. 

To  this  he  attributed  intestine  discords,  and  the  frequency  of 
foreign  wars  ;  he  congratulated  the  Americans  that  heaven  had 
placed  it  in  their  power  to  create  a  constitution  that  should  embrace 
all  the  excellencies  of  that  of  England  without  any  of  its  defects; 
and  thus,  again,  he  intimated  the  exclusion  of  royalty.  The  success 
of  this  writing  of  Paine  cannot  be  described. 

The  vehemence  of  opinions  redoubled  in  the  minds  of  all ;  even 
loyalists  were  seen  to  declare  for  liberty  ;  an  unanimous  cry  arose  for 
independence. 

The  Congress  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity.  But  to  pro- 
ceed with  prudence,  they  wished  first  to  sound  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  passing  a  resolution,  which,  if  it  was  not  independence 
itself,  evidently  led  to  it.  They  intended  to  observe  its  effects,  in 
order  to  govern  their  subsequent  conduct  accordingly.  They  de- 
creed, that  whereas  the  British  king,  in  conjunction  with  the  lords 
and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  had,  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament, 
excluded  the  united  colonies  from  the  protection  of  his  crown  ;  and 
whereas  no  answer  had  been,  or  probably  would  be,  given  to  their 
humble  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Great  Britain  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  force  of 
that  realm,  with  the  aid  of  mercenary  foreigners,  was  to  be  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  good  people  of  the  colonies;  and  finally, 
whereas  it  is  contrary  to  sound  reason,  and  to  the  consciences  of  this 
people,  to  take  the  oaths  and  make  the  engagements  necessary  to  the 
assumption  and  exercise  of  offices  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every  authority,  proceeding 
from  the  said  crown,  should  be  totally  annulled,  and  all  the  powers  of 
government  exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the 
colonies;  and  this  in  order  to  maintain  internal  peace,  good  morals, 
and  public  order,  as  well  as  to  defend  their  lives,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty, from  the  assaults  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  enemies;  therefore 
it  was  recommended  to  the  respective  assemblies  and  conventions  of 
the  united  colonies,  where  no  government  suited  to  the  exigency  of 
affairs  had  till  then  been  constituted,  that  they  should  establish  such 
governments,  as  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of 
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the  people,  should  be  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  security 
of  their  constituents,  and  of  America  in  general.  This  resolution  of 
Congress  being  rapidly  notified  to  all  the  colonies,  encountered  among 
them,  respectively,  a  different  reception.  Some  had  already  antici- 
pated it,  and,  assuming  the  powers  of  government,  had  created  insti- 
tutions independent  of  the  crown,  and  these  no  longer  temporary,  as  at 
first,  but  stable,  and  subject  to  no  limitation  of  time  or  of  condition. 
Thus  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  had  proceeded.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  needed  no  change ;  since  there,  from  the  earliest  times, 
every  authority  originated  in  the  people,  by  whom  all  public  officers 
were  chosen,  as  well  those  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  legislative,  as 
those  who  exercised  the  executive  powers.  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  hesitated  ;  but  at  length  yielded  to  the  necessity  of 
the  times.  Thus  the  people  of  the  colonies  set  about  framing  new 
constitutions  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  which  relate  to 
regal  authority,  all  preserved  those  forms  which  are  peculiar  and 
appropriate  to  the  English  constitution. 

The  three  powers,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  were  care- 
fully separated  from  each  other ;  and  great  jealousy  was  manifested 
of  the  executive. 

In  some  colonies,  the  legislature  was  divided  into  two  branches  ;  in 
others  it  formed  but  one  corps  ;  but  in  all,  those  who  held  offices  of 
trust  or  power  under  the  executive  were  excluded.  The  judges 
were  paid  either  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  executive.  In  some  their 
tenure  of  office  was  for  a  limited  period,  in  others  during  good  beha- 
vior. The  governors  were  elected  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of 
time,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  jealousy  of  the  people.  In 
some  colonies  they  possessed  the  right  of  veto  ;  in  others  not.  Here 
the  governor  was  made  responsible  for  all  his  acts,  there  for  none, 
because  he  was  subject  to  the  decisions  of  an  executive  council.  In 
all  these  deliberations,  so  important  to  the  happiness  of  the  united 
colonies,  no  threats,  discord,  or  reproaches,  wrere  heard  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  all,  laying  aside  ambition,  aspired  to  nothing  but  the 
prosperity  and  liberty  of  their  country.  A  memorable  example  of  pru- 
dence, moderation,  and  concord  !  Let  other  nations  reflect  on  this 
and  blush,  for  having  acted  in  all  times  so  differently  from  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  if,  indeed,  corruption  of  morals  has  left  still  the  power  of 
blushing  to  those  who  rush  from  conflicts  of  opinion  to  discord,  and 
from  discord  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  Congress  had  found  all  minds  disposed  to  adopt  the  resolution 
they  meditated ;  but  to  accomplish  the  work  they  had  commenced, 
it  was  requisite  that  they  should  be  formally  authorised  by  the  colo- 
nies to  proclaim  independence. 

This  great  business  was  conducted  with  so  much  prudence,  and 
the  people  were  so  much  inclined  to  favor  the  design,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  provincial  assemblies  invested  their  representatives  in 
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Congress  with  full  powers  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Some  also  author- 
ised them  to  conclude  alliances  with  foreign  princes.  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  alone  remained  in  opposition. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  in  the  sitting  of  Congress  of  the 
eighth  of  June,  a  motion  having  been  made  to  declare  independence, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  deputies  from  Virginia,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows, and  was  heard  with  profound  attention; 

4 1  know  not,  whether  among  all  the  civil  discords  which  have  been 
recorded  by  historians,  and  which  have  been  excited  either  by  the 
love  of  liberty  in  the  people,  or  by  the  ambition  of  princes,  there  has 
ever  been  presented  a  deliberation  more  interesting  or  more  import- 
ant than  that  which  now  engages  our  attention;  whether  we  con- 
sider the  future  destiny  of  this  free  and  virtuous  people,  or  that  of 
our  enemies  themselves,  who,  notwithstanding  their  tyranny  and  this 
cruel  war,  are  still  our  brethren,  and  descended  from  a  common 
stock ;  or  finally,  that  of  the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  whose  eyes 
are  intent  upon  this  great  spectacle,  and  who  anticipate  from  our  suc- 
cess more  freedom  for  themselves,  or  from  our  defeat  apprehend 
heavier  chains  and  a  severer  bondage.  For  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  shall  acquire  an  increase  of  territorial  dominion,  or  wick- 
edly wrest  from  others  their  just  possessions ;  but  whether  we  shall 
preserve,  or  lose  forever,  that  liberty  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  ancestors,  which  we  have  pursued  across  tempestuous  seas,  and 
which  we  have  defended  in  this  land  against  barbarous  men,  fero- 
cious beasts,  and  an  inclement  sky.  And  if  so  many  and  distinguish- 
ed praises  have  always  been  lavished  upon  the  generous  defenders  of 
Greek  and  of  Roman  liberty,  what  will  be  said  of  us  who  defend  a 
liberty  which  is  founded  not  upon  the  capricious  will  of  an  unstable 
multitude,  but  upon  immutable  statutes  and  tutelary  laws;  not  that 
which  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  few  patricians,  but  that  which 
is  the  property  of  all ;  not  that  which  was  stained  by  iniquitous  ostra- 
cisms, or  the  horrible  decimation  of  armies,  but  that  which  is  pure, 
temperate,  and  gentle,  and  conformed  to  the  civilisation  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  Why  then  do  we  longer  procrastinate,  and  wherefore  are 
these  delays?  Let  us  complete  the  enterprise  already  so  well  com- 
menced ;  and  since  our  union  with  England  can  no  longer  consist 
with  that  liberty  and  peace  which  are  our  chief  delight,  let  us  dissolve 
these  fatal  ties,  and  conquer  forever  that  good  which  we  already 
enjoy  ;  an  entire  and  absolute  independence. 

4  But  ought  I  not  to  begin  by  observing,  that  if  we  have  reached 
that  violent  extremity,  beyond  which  nothing  can  any  longer  exist 
between  America  and  England,  but  either  such  war  or  such  peace 
as  are  made  between  foreign  nations,  this  can  only  be  imputed  to  the 
insatiable  cupidity,  the  tyrannical  proceedings,  and  the  outrages,  for 
ten  years  reiterated,  of  the  British  ministers.  What  have  we  not 
done  to  restore  peace,  to  reestablish  harmony  ?  Who  has  not  heard 
vol.  i.  41 
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our  prayers,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  our  supplications  ?  They  have 
wearied  the  universe.  England  alone  was  deaf  to  our  complaints, 
and  wanted  that  compassion  towards  us  which  we  have  found  among 
all  other  nations.  And  as  at  first  our  forbearance',  and  then  our  re- 
sistance, have  proved  equally  insufficient,  since  our  prayers  were  una- 
vailing, as  well  as  the  blood  lately  shed  ;  we  must  go  further,  and 
proclaim  our  independence.  Nor  let  any  one  believe  that  we  have 
any  other  option  left.  The  time  will  certainly  come  when  the  fated 
separation  must  take  place,  whether  you  will  or  no  ;  for  so  it  is  decreed 
by  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  progressive  increase  of  our  population, 
the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  extent  of  our  territory,  the  industry  of  our 
countrymen,  and  the  immensity  of  the  ocean  which  separates  the  two 
states.  And  if  this  be  true,  as  it  is  most  true,  who  does  not  see  that 
the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better  ;  and  that  it  would  be  not  only 
imprudent,  but  the  height  of  folly,  not  to  seize  the  present  occasion, 
when  British  injustice  has  filled  all  hearts  with  indignation,  inspired 
all  minds  with  courage,  united  all  opinions  in  one,  and  put  arms  in 
every  hand  ?  And  how  long  must  we  traverse  three  thousand  miles 
of  a  stormy  sen,  to  go  and  solicit  of  arrogant  and  insolent  men,  either 
counsels  or  commands  to  regulate  our  domestic  affairs  ?  Does  it  not 
become  a  great,  rich,  and  powerful  nation,  as  we  are,  to  look  at  home, 
and  not  abroad,  for  the  government  of  its  own  concerns?  And 
how  can  a  ministry  of  strangers  judge,  with  any  discernment,  of  our 
interests,  when  they  know  not,  and  when  it  little  imports  them  to 
know,  what  is  good  for  us,  and  what  is  not  ?  The  past  justice  of  the 
British  ministers  should  warn  us  against  the  future,  if  they  should 
ever  seize  us  again  in  their  cruel  claws.  Since  it  has  pleased  our 
barbarous  enemies  to  place  before  us  the  alternative  of  slavery  or  of 
independence,  where  is  the  generous  minded  man  and  the  lover  of 
his  country,  who  can  hesitate  to  choose  ?  With  these  perfidious  men 
no  promise  is  secure,  no  pledges  sacred.  Let  us  suppose,  which 
heaven  avert,  that  we  are  conquered  ;  let  us  suppose  an  accommoda- 
tion. What  assurance  have  we  of  the  British  moderation  in  victory, 
or  good  faith  in  treaty  ?  Is  it  their  having  enlisted  and  let  loose  against 
us  the  ferocious  Indians,  and  the  merciless  soldiers  of  Germany?  Is 
it  that  faith,  so  often  pledged  and  so  often  violated  in  the  course  of 
the  present  contest ;  this  British  faith,  which  is  reputed  more  false 
than  Punic  ?  We  ought  rather  to  expect,  that  when  we  shall  have 
fallen  naked  and  unarmed  into  their  hands,  they  will  wreak  upon  us 
their  fury  and  their  vengeance  ;  they  will  load  us  with  heavier  chains, 
in  order  to  deprive  us  not  only  of  the  power,  but  even  of  the  hope 
of  again  recovering  our  liberty.  But  I  am  willing  to  admit,  although 
it  is  a  thing  without  example,  that  the  British  government  will  forget 
past  offences  and  perform  it£  promises,  can  we  imagine,  that  after  so 
long  dissentions,  after  so  many  outrages,  so  many  combats,  and  so 
much  bloodshed,  our  reconciliation  could  be  durable,  and  that  every 
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day,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  hatred  and  rancor,  would  not  afford 
some  fresh  subject  of  animosity  ?  The  two  nations  are  already  sepa- 
rated in  interest  and  affections  ;  the  one  is  conscious  of  its  ancient 
strength,  the  other  has  become  acquainted  with  its  newly  exerted 
force  ;  the  one  desires  to  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  other  will 
not  obey  even  if  allowed  its  privileges.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
what  peace,  what  concord,  can  be  expected.  The  Americans  may 
become  faithful  friends  to  the  English,  but  subjects,  never.  And 
even  though  union  could  be  restored  without  rancor,  it  could  not 
without  danger.  The  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  should 
inspire  prudent  men  with  fears  for  the  future.  ,  Having  reached  such 
a  height  of  grandeur  that  she  has  no  longer  any  thing  to  dread  from 
foreign  powers,  in  the  security  of  peace  the  spirit  of  her  people  will 
decay,  manners  will  be  corrupted,  her  youth  will  grow  up  in  the  midst 
of  vice,  and  in  this  state  of  degeneration,  England  will  become  the 
prey  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  an  ambitious  citizen.  If  we  remain 
united  with  her,  we  shall  partake  of  her  corruptions  and  misfortunes, 
the  more  to  be  dreaded  as  they  will  be  irreparable  ;  separated  from 
her,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  are,  we  should  neither  have  to  fear  the 
seductions  of  peace  nor  the  dangers  of  war.  By  a  declaration  of 
our  freedom,  the  perils  would  not  be  increased  ;  but  we  should  add 
to  the  ardor  of  our  defenders,  and  to  the  splendor  of  victory.  Let 
us  then  take  a  firm  step,  and  escape  from  this  labyrinth ;  we  have 
assumed  the  sovereign  power,  and  dare  not  confess  it ;  we  disobey  a 
king,  and  acknowledge  ourselves  his  subjects  ;  wage  war  against  a 
people,  on  whom  we  incessantly  protest  our  desire  to  depend.  What 
is  the  consequence  of  so  many  inconsistencies  ?  Hesitation  paralyses 
all  our  measures ;  the  way  we  ought  to  pursue,  is  not  marked  out ; 
our  generals  are  neither  respected  nor  obeyed  ;  our  soldiers  have 
neither  confidence  nor  zeal ;  feeble  at  home,  and  little  considered 
abroad,  foreign  princes  can  neither  esteem  nor  succour  so  timid  and 
wavering  a  people.  But  independence  once  proclaimed,  and  our 
object  avowed,  more  manly  and  decided  measures  will  be  adopted  ; 
all  minds  will  be  fired  by  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  the  civil 
magistrates  will  be  inspired  with  new  zeal,  the  generals  with  fresh 
ardor,  and  the  citizens  with  greater  constancy,  to  attain  so  hi^h  and 
so  glorious  a  destiny.  There  are  some  who  seem  to  dread  the  effects 
of  this  resolution.  But  will  England,  or  can  she,  manifest  against  us 
greater  vigor  and  rage  than  she  has  already  displayed  ?  She  deems 
resistance  against  oppression  no  less  rebellion  than  independence 
itself.  And  where  are  those  formidable  troops  that  are  to  subdue  the 
Americans  ?  What  the  English  could  not  do,  can  it  be  done  by  Ger- 
mans ?  Are  they  more  brave,  or  better  disciplined  ?  The  number  of 
our  enemies  is  increased  ;  but  our  own  is  not  diminished,  and  the 
battles  we  have  sustained  have  given  us  the  practice  of  arms  and 
the  experience  of  war.    Who  doubts  then,  that  a  declaration  of  inde- 
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pendence  will  procure  us  allies  ?  All  nations  are  desirous  of  procur- 
ing, by  commerce,  the  productions  of  our  exuberant  soil  ;  they  will 
visit  our  ports,  hitherto  closed  by  the  monopoly  of  insatiable  England. 
They  are  no  less  eager  to  contemplate  the  reduction  of  her  hated 
power ;  they  all  loathe  her  barbarous  dominion  ;  their  succours  will 
evince  to  our  brave  countrymen  the  gratitude  they  bear  them  for 
having  been  the  first  to  shake  the  foundations  of  this  Colossus.  Fo- 
reign princes  wait  only  for  the  extinction  of  all  hazard  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  throw  off  their  present  reserve.  If  this  measure  is  useful,  it 
is  no  less  becoming  our  dignity.  America  has  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
power  which  assigns  her  a  place  among  independent  nations  ;  we  are 
not  less  entitled  to  it  than  the  English  themselves.  If  they  have 
wealth,  so  also  have  we ;  if  they  are  brave,  so  are  we ;  if  they  are 
more  numerous,  our  population,  through  the  incredible  fruitfulness  of 
our  chaste  wives,  will  soon  equal  theirs  ;  if  they  have  men  of  renown 
as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  we  likewise  have  such  ;  political  revolu- 
tions usually  produce  great,  brave,  and  generous  spirits.  From  what 
we  have  already  achieved  in  these  painful  beginnings,  it  is  easy  to 
presume  what  we  shall  hereafter  accomplish ;  for  experience  is  the 
source  of  sage  counsels,  and  liberty  is  the  mother  of  great  men. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  enemy  driven  from  Lexington  by  thirty  thou- 
sand citizens  armed  and  assembled  in  one  day  ?  Already  their  most 
celebrated  generals  have  yielded  in  Boston  to  the  skill  of  ours;  already 
their  seamen,  repulsed  from  our  coasts,  wander  over  the  ocean,  where 
they  are  the  sport  of  tempest,  and  the  prey  of  famine.  Let  us  hail 
the  favorable  omen,  and  fight  not  for  the  sake  of  knowing  on  what 
terms  we  are  to  be  the  slaves  of  England,  but  to  secure  to  ourselves 
a  free  existence,  to  found  a  just  and  independent  government.  Ani- 
mated by  liberty,  the  Greeks  repulsed  the  innumerable  army  of  Per- 
sians ;  sustained  by  the  love  of  independence,  the  Swiss  and  the 
Dutch  humbled  the  power  of  Austria  by  memorable  defeats,  and 
conquered  a  rank  among  nations.  But  the  sun  of  America  also 
shines  upon  the  heads  of  the  brave;  the  point  of  our  weapons  is  no 
less  formidable  than  theirs ;  here  also  the  same  union  prevails,  the 
same  contempt  of  dangers  and  of  death  in  asserting  the  cause  of 
country. 

'Why  then  do  we  longer  delay,  why  still  deliberate?  Let  this 
most  happy  day  give  birth  to  the  American  republic.  Let  her  arise, 
not  to  devastate  and  conquer,  but  to  reestablish  the  reign  of  peace 
and  of  the  laws.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  upon  us  ;  she 
demands  of  us  a  living  example  of  freedom,  that  may  contrast,  by 
the  felicity  of  the  citizens,  with  the  ever  increasing  tyranny  which 
desolates  her  polluted  shores.  She  invites  us  to  prepare  an  asylum 
where  the  unhappy  may  find  solace,  and  the  persecuted  repose. 
She  entreats  us  to  cultivate  a  propitious  soil,  where  that  generous 
plant  which  first  sprung  up  and  grew  in  England,  but  is  now  withered 
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by  the  poisonous  blasts  of  Scottish  tyranny,  may  revive  and  flourish, 
sheltering  under  its  salubrious  and  interminable  shade  all  the  unfor- 
tunate of  the  human  race.  This  is  the  end  presaged  by  so  many 
omens,  by  our  first  victories,  by  the  present  ardor  and  union,  by  the 
flight  of  Howe,  and  the  pestilence  which  broke  out  amongst  Dun- 
more's  people,  by  the  very  winds  which  baffled  the  enemy's  fleets 
and  'ransports,  and  that  terrible  tempest  which  ingulfed  seven  hun- 
dred vessels  upon  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.  If  we  are  not  this 
day  wanting  in  our  duty  to  country,  the  names  of  the  American 
legislators  will  be  placed,  by  posterity,  at  the  side  of  those  of  The- 
seus, of  Lycurgus,  of  Romulus,  of  Numa,  of  the  three  Williams  of 
Nassau,  and  of  all  those  whose  memory  has  been,  and  will  be,  for- 
ever dear  to  virtuous  men  and  good  citizens.' 

Lee  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking,  when  no  dubious  signs  of 
approbation  were  manifested  on  all  parts.  But  the  deputies  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  not  being  present,  and  the  Congress 
desirous,  by  some  delay,  to  evidence  the  maturity  of  their  delibera- 
tions, adjourned  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  first 
of  July.  Meanwhile,  the  patriots  labored  strenuously  to  induce  the 
two  dissenting  provinces  also  to  decide  for  independence.  They 
employed  the  most  earnest  persuasions,  to  which  they  added  also 
threats,  intimating  that  not  only  would  the  other  colonies  exclude 
them  from  the  confederation,  but  that  they  would  immediately  treat 
them  as  enemies.  The  provincial  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  remain- 
ed inflexible.  At  length,  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  formed  a 
convention,  in  which  the  debates  and  disputes  upon  the  question  of 
independence  were  many  and  vehement. 

John  Dickinson,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  province  to  the  general 
Congress,  a  man  of  prompt  genius,  of  extensive  influence,  and  one 
of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  American  liberty,  restricted  however 
to  the  condition  of  union  with  England,  harangued,  it  is  said,  in  the 
following  manner  against  independence. 

4  It  too  often  happens,  fellow-citizens,  that  men,  heated  by  the 
spirit  of  party,  give  more  importance  in  their  discourses  to  the  sur- 
face and  appearance  of  objects,  than  either  to  reason  or  justice  ; 
thus  evincing  that  their  aim  is  not  to  appease  tumults,  but  to  excite 
them  ;  not  to  repress  the  passions,  but  to  inflame  them  ;  not  to  com- 
pose ferocious  discords,  but  to  exasperate  and  imbitter  them  more 
and  more.  They  aspire  but  to  please  the  powerful,  to  gratify  their 
own  ambition,  to  flatter  the  caprices  of  the  multitude,  in  order  to 
captivate  their  favor.  Accordingly,  in  popular  commotions,  the 
party  of  wisdom  and  of  equity  is  commonly  found  in  the  minority  ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  safer,  in  difficult  circumstances,  to  consult 
the  smaller  instead  of  the  greater  number.  Upon  this  principle  I 
invite  the  attention  of  those  who  hear  me,  since  my  opinion  may 
differ  from  that  of  the  majority  ;  but  I  dare  believe  it  will  be  shared 
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by  all  impartial  and  moderate  citizens,  who  condemn  this  tumultuous 
proceeding,  this  attempt  to  coerce  our  opinions,  and  to  drag  us  with 
so  much  precipitation  to  the  most  serious  and  important  of  decisions. 
But  coming  to  the  subject  in  controversy,  I  affirm,  that  prudent  men 
do  not  abandon  objects  which  are  certain,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  those 
which  offer  only  uncertainty.  Now  it  is  an  established  fact,  that 
America  can  be  well  and  happily  governed  by  the  English  laws, 
under  the  same  king,  and  the  same  parliament.  Two  hundred  years 
of  happiness  furnish  the  proof  of  it;  and  we  find  it  also  in  the  pre- 
sent prosperity  which  is  the  result  of  these  venerable  laws  and  of 
this  ancient  union.  It  is  not  as  independent,  but  as  subjects  ;  not  as 
republic,  but  as  monarchy  ;  that  we  have  arrived  at  this  degree  of 
power  and  of  greatness. 

'  What  then  is  the  object  of  these  chimeras  hatched  in  the  days 
of  discord  and  war  ?  Shall  the  transports  of  fury  have  more  power 
over  us  than  the  experience  of  ages  ?  Shall  we  destroy,  in  a  moment 
of  anger,  the  work  cemented  and  tested  by  time  ? 

6 1  know  the  name  of  liberty  is  dear  to  each  one  of  us  ;  but  have 
we  not  enjoyed  liberty  even  under  the  English  monarchy  ?  Shall  we 
this  day  renounce  that,  to  go  and  seek  it  in  I  know  not  what  form  of 
republic,  which  will  soon  change  into  a  licentious  anarchy  and  popu- 
lar tyranny?  In  the  human  body  the  head  only  sustains  and  governs 
all  the  members,  directing  them,  with  admirable  harmony,  to  the 
same  object,  which  is  self-preservation  and  happiness ;  so  the  head 
of  the  body  politic,  that  is  the  king  in  concert  with  the  parliament, 
can  alone  maintain  the  union  of  the  members  of  this  empire,  lately 
so  flourishing,  and  prevent  civil  war  by  obviating  all  the  evils  produc- 
ed by  variety  of  opinions  and  diversity  of  interests.  And  so  firm  is 
my  persuasion  of  this,  that  I  fully  believe  the  most  cruel  war  which 
Great  Britain  could  make  upon  us,  would  be  that  of  not  making 
any  ;  and  that  the  surest  means  of  bringing  us  back  to  her  obedience, 
would  be  that  of  employing  none.  For  the  dread  of  the  English 
arms  once  removed,  provinces  would  rise  up  against  provinces,  and 
cities  against  cities  ;  and  we  should  be  seen  to  turn  against  ourselves 
the  arms  we  have  taken  up  to  combat  the  common  enemy. 

1  Insurmountable  necessity  would  then  compel  us  to  resort  to  the 
tutelary  authority  which  we  should  have  rashly  abjured,  and  if  it 
consented  to  receive  us  again  under  its  Egis,  it  would  be  no  longer 
as  free  citizens,  but  as  slaves.  Still  inexperienced,  and  in  our 
infancy,  what  proof  have  we  given  of  our  ability  to  walk  without  a 
guide  ?  none  ;  and  if  we  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  we  must 
conclude  that  our  concord  will  continue  as  long  as  the  danger,  and 
no  longer. 

i  Even  when  the  powerful  hand  of  England  supported  us,  for  the 
paltry  motives  of  territorial  limits  and  distant  jurisdictions,  have  we 
not  abandoned  ourselves  to  discords,  and  sometimes  even  to  vio- 
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Ience  ?  And  what  must  we  not  expect  now  that  minds  are  heated, 
ambitions  roused,  and  arms  in  the  hands  of  all .? 

'If,  therefore,  our  union  with  England  offers  us  so  many  advan- 
tages for  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace,  it  is  no  less  necessary 
to  procure  us  with  foreign  powers  that  condescension  and  respect 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  any  consideration,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
enterprise.  Hitherto  in  our  intercourse  with  the  different  nations  of 
the  world,  England  has  lent  us  the  support  of  her  name  and  of  her 
arms  ;  we  have  presented  ourselves  in  all  the  ports  and  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  globe,  not  as  Americans,  a  people  scarcely  heard  of,  but 
as  English  ;  under  the  shadow  of  this  respected  name,  every  port  was 
open  to  us,  every  way  was  smooth,  every  demand  was  heard  with 
favor.  From  the  moment  when  our  separation  shall  take  place, 
every  thing  will  assume  a  contrary  direction.  The  nations  will 
accustom  themselves  to  look  upon  us  with  disdain  ;  even  the  pirates 
of  Africa  and  Europe  will  fall  upon  our  vessels,  will  massacre  our 
seamen,  or  lead  them  into  a  cruel  and  perpetual  slavery. 

'  There  is  in  the  human  species,  often  so  inexplicable  in  their  affec- 
tions, a  manifest  propensity  to  oppress  the  feeble  as  well  as  to  flatter 
the  powerful.  Fear  always  carries  it  against  reason,  pride  against 
moderation,  and  cruelty  against  clemency. 

*  Independence,  1  am  aware,  has  attractions  for  all  mankind  ;  but 
I  maintain,  that  in  the  present  quarrel  the  friends  of  independence 
are  the  promoters  of  slavery,  and  that  those  who  desire  to  separate 
us,  would  but  render  us  more  dependent ;  if  independence  means 
the  right  of  commanding,  and  not  the  necessity  of  obeying,  and  if 
being  dependent  is  to  obey,  and  not  to  command,  If  in  rendering 
ourselves  independent  of  England,  supposing,  however,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  effect  it,  we  might  be  so  at  the  same  time  of  all 
other  nations,  I  should  applaud  the  project  ;  but  to  change  the  con- 
dition of  English  subjects  for  that  of  slaves  to  the  whole  world,  is  a 
step  that  could  only  be  counselled  by  insanity.  If  you  would  reduce 
yourselves  to  the  necessity  of  obeying,  in  all  things,  the  mandates  of 
supercilious  France,  who  is  now  kindling  fire  under  our  feet,  declare 
yourselves  independent.  If  to  British  liberty  you  prefer  the  liberty 
of  Holland,  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  or  of  Ragusa,  declare  yourselves 
independent.  But  if  we  would  not  change  the  signification  of  words, 
let  us  preserve  and  carefully  maintain  this  dependence,  which  has 
been  down  to  this  very  hour  the  principle  and  source  of  our  pros- 
perity, of  our  liberty,  of  our  real  independence. 

1  But  here  I  am  interrupted,  and  told  that  no  one  questions  the 
advantages  which  America  derived  at  first  from  her  conjunction  with 
England  ;  but  that  the  new  pretensions  of  the  ministers  have  changed 
all,  have  subverted  all.  If  I  should  deny  that,  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  the  English  government  has  given  the  most  fatal  direction  to 
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the  nfFairs  of  the  colonies,  and  that  its  measures  towards  us  savor  of 
tyranny,  I  should  deny  not  only  what  is  the  manifest  truth,  but  even 
what  1  have  so  often  advanced  and  supported.  But  is  there  any 
doubt  that  it  already  feels  a  secret  repentance?  These  arms,  these 
soldiers,  it  prepares  against  us,  are  not  designed  to  establish  tyranny 
upon  our  shores,  but  to  vanquish  our  obstinacy,  and  compel  us  to 
subscribe  to  conditions  of  accommodation.  In  vain  is  it  asserted 
that  the  ministry  will  employ  all  means  to  make  themselves  quite 
sure  of  us,  in  order  to  exercise  upon  us,  with  impunity,  all  the  rigor 
of  their  power  ;  for  to  pretend  to  reduce  us  to  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  resistance  in  cases  of  oppression,  would  be,  on  their  part,  a 
chimerical  project.  The  distance  of  the  seat  of  government,  the 
vast  extent  of  intervening  seas,  the  continual  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, our  warlike  spirit,  our  experience  in  arms,  the  lakes,  the  rivers, 
the  forests,  the  defiles  which  abound  in  our  territory,  are  our  pledges 
that  England  will  always  prefer  to  found  her  power  upon  moderation 
and  liberty,  rather  than  upon  rigor  and  oppression.  An  uninterrupted 
succession  of  victories  and  of  triumphs  could  alone  constrain  England 
to  acknowledge  American  independence;  which,  whether  we  can 
expect,  whoever  knows  the  instability  of  fortune  can  easily  judge. 

'  If  we  have  combated  successfully  at  Lexington  and  at  Boston, 
Quebec  and  all  Canada  have  witnessed  our  reverses.  Every  one 
sees  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  extraordinary  pretensions  of  the 
ministers ;  but  does  every  body  see  also  that  of  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence f 

'  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  by  changing  the  object  of  the  war,  the 
present  harmony  will  be  interrupted,  that  the  ardor  of  the  people  will 
be  chilled  by  apprehensions  for  their  new  situation.  By  substituting 
a  total  dismemberment  to  the  revocation  of  the  Jaws  we  complain  of, 
we  should  fully  justify  the  ministers ;  we  should  merit  the  infamous 
name  of  rebels,  and  all  the  British  nation  would  arm,  with  an  unani- 
mous impulse,  against  those  who,  from  oppressed  and  complaining 
subjects,  should  have  become  all  at  once  irreconcilable  enemies. 
The  English  cherish  the  liberty  we  defend  ;  they  respect  the  dignity 
of  our  cause ;  but  they  will  blame,  they  will  detest,  our  recourse  to 
independence,  and  will  unite  with  one  consent  to  combat  us. 

'  The  propagators  of  the  new  doctrine  are  pleased  to  assure  us  that, 
out  of  jealousy  towards  England,  foreign  sovereigns  will  lavish  their 
succours  upon  us  ;  as  if  these  sovereigns  could  sincerely  applaud 
rebellion  ;  as  if  they  had  not  colonies,  even  here  in  America,  in 
which  it  is  important  for  them  to  maintain  obedience  and  tranquillity. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  jealousy,  ambition,  or  vengeance, 
should  triumph  over  the  fear  of  insurrections;  do  you  think  these 
princes  will  not  make  you  pay  clear  for  the  assistance  with  which  they 
flatter  you  ?  Who  has  not  learnt,  to  his  cost,  the  perfidy  and  the  cupidi- 
ty of  Europeans?  They  will  disguise  their  avarice  under  pompous 
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words  ;  under  the  most  benevolent  pretexts  they  will  despoil  us  of  our 
territories,  they  will  invade  our  fisheries  and  obstruct  our  navigation, 
they  will  attempt  our  liberty  and  our  privileges.  We  shall  learn  too 
late  what  it  costs  to  trust  in  those  European  flatteries,  and  to  place 
that  confidence  in  inveterate  enemies  which  has  been  withdrawn  from 
long  tried  friends. 

4  There  are  many  persons  who,  to  gain  their  ends,  extol  the  advan- 
tages of  a  republic  over  monarchy.  I  will  not  here  undertake  to 
examine  which  of  these  two  forms  of  government  merits  the  pre- 
ference. I  know,  however,  that  the  English  nation,  after  having 
tried  them  both,  has  never  found  repose  except  in  monarchy.  I 
know,  also,  that  in  popular  republics  themselves,  so  necessary  is 
monarchy  to  cement  human  society,  it  has  been  requisite  to  institute 
monarchical  powers,  more  or  less  extensive,  under  the  names  of 
Jirchons,  of  Consuls,  of  Doges,  of  Gonfaloniers,  and  finally  of 
Kings.  Nor  should  I  here  omit  an  observation,  the  truth  of  which 
appears  to  me  incontestable  ;  the  English  constitution  seems  to  be 
the  fruit  of  the  experience  of  all  anterior  time  ;  in  which  monarchy 
is  so  tempered,  that  the  monarch  finds  himself  checked  in  his  efforts 
to  seize  absolute  power  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  people  is  so  regu- 
lated, that  anarchy  is  not  to  be  feared.  But  for  us  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  when  the  counterpoise  of  monarchy  shall  no  longer 
exist,  the  democratic  power  may  carry  all  before  it,  and  involve  the 
whole  state  in  confusion  and  ruin.  Then  an  ambitious  citizen  may 
arise,  seize  the  reins  of  power,  and  annihilate  liberty  forever ;  for 
such  is  the  ordinary  career  of  ill  balanced  democracies,  they  fall 
into  anarchy,  and  thence  under  despotism. 

'  Such  are  the  opinions  which  might  have  been  offered  you  with 
more  eloquence,  but  assuredly  not  with  more  zeal  or  sincerity.  May 
heaven  grant  that  such  sinister  forebodings  be  not  one  day  accom- 
plished !  May  it  not  permit  that,  in  this  solemn  concourse  of  the  friends 
of  country,  the  impassioned  language  of  presumptuous  and  ardent 
men  should  have  more  influence  than  the  pacific  exhortations  of 
good  and  sober  citizens  ;  prudence  and  moderation  found  and  preserve 
empires,  temerity  and  presumption  occasion  their  downfall.' 

The  discourse  of  Dickinson  was  beard  with  attention ;  but  the 
current  flowed  irresistibly  strong  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  feat- 
acting  upon  many  more  powerfully  even  than  their  opinion,  the 
majority  pronounced  in  favor  of  independence.  The  deputies  of 
Pennsylvania  were  accordingly  authorised  to  return  to  Congress,  and 
to  consent  that  the  confederate  colonies  should  declare^  themselves 
free  and  independent  states. 

The  formal  opposition  of  Dickinson  caused  him  to  be  excluded. 
The  same  things  took  place  in  Maryland  \  this  province,  feeble  by 
itself,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  others,  also  empowered  its 
deputies  to  resume  their  seats  in  Congress,  and  to  approve  independ- 
vol.  i.  42 
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ence.  Consequently,  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  upon  the  report  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman, 
and  Philip  Livingston,  the  thirteen  confederate  colonies  dissolved  all 
their  allegiance  towards  the  British  crown,  and  declared  themselves 
free  and  independent,  under  the  name  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
of  America.  The  manifesto  which  the  Congress  caused  to  be 
published  to  justify  their  resolution  in  the  sight  of  all  mankind,  was 
attributed  particularly  to  Jefferson  ;  it  was  drawn  up  with  great 
energy  of  style  and  argument.  The  writers  of  the  time  bestowed 
the  highest  encomiums  on  this  declaration,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  independence  of  a  rich  and  powerful  nation. 
It  commenced  with  these  words ; 

'  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  sepa- 
ration. 

4  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident ;  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unaliena- 
ble rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such 
principles,  and  organising  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence, 
indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established,  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes  ;  and  accordingly  all  experience 
hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils 
are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to 
reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
future  felicity.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colo- 
nies, and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  systems  of  government.' 

After  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  wrongs  received,  and  of  the 
oppression  sustained,  it  was  added,  that  'a  prince,  whose  character 
is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to 
be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.'  Then  having  recounted  the  public 
appeals  made  at  different  times  to  the  English  people,  their  constant 
refusal  to  hear  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,  the  mani- 
festo concluded  with  these  words  ; 
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'  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

1  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  supreme  judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  and  by  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare, 
That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that 
as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do. 
And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.'* 

Such  was  this  famous  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which,  if  it  was  necessary,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been,  was  not,  however,  exempt  from  peril.  For  although  the 
greater  part  of  the  Americans  perceived  that  the  course  of  things 
must  have  led  them  to  this  extremity,  there  were  still  many  who 
openly  manifested  contrary  sentiments.  They  were  unfortunately 
more  numerous  in  the  provinces  menaced  by  the  English  than  in 
any  other.  The  American  armies  were  feeble,  the  treasury  poor, 
foreign  succours  uncertain,  and  the  ardor  of  the  people  might  abate 
all  at  once. 

It  was  known  that  England  was  determined  to  exert  all  her 
forces  for  the  reduction  of  the  colonies,  before  they  should  have 
time  to  become  confirmed  in  their  rebellion  ;  or  to  form  alliances 
with  foreign  powers.  If  the  American  arms,  as  there  was  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  should  prove  unfortunate  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, it  could  not  be  disguised  that  the  people  would  lay  it  to  the 
charge  of  independence  ;  and  that  according  to  the  ordinary  move- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  they  would  rapidly  retrograde  towards  the 
opinions  they  had  abjured.  When  despair  once  begins,  the  prostra- 
tion of  energy  follows  as  its  immediate  consequence.  But  the  war 
was  inevitable,  all  arrangement  impossible,  and  the  Congress  urged 
by  necessity  to  take  a  decisive  resolution.  On  every  side  they  saw 
dangers,  but  they  preferred  to  brave  them  for  the  attainment  of 
a  determinate  object,  rather  than  trust  any  longer  to  the  uncertain 
hope  of  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  which  they  were  in  arms. 

For  it  was  even  difficult  to  designate  which  of  these  laws  were  to 
be  revoked.    Some  desired  to  have  all  those  repealed  which  had 
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been  passed  since  the  year  1763  ;  others  only  proscribed  a  part  of 
them  ;  and  there  were  still  others  whom  a  total  abrogation  would 
not  have  satisfied,  atid  who  wished  also  for  the  abolition  of  some 
ancient  statutes.  In  the  heat  of  debates,  propositions  had  been 
advanced  to  which  it  was  impossible  that  Great  Britain  should  ever 
consent.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  declaration  of  independence 
was  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things.  Circumstances  would  not 
have  endured  much  longer  that  a  people  like  that  of  America, 
numerous,  wealthy,  warlike,  and  accustomed  to  liberty,  should 
depend  upon  another,  at  a  great  distance,  and  little  superior  in 
power.  The  English  ministry  could  not  shut  their  eyes  upon  it ; 
and  such  was  perhaps  the  secret  reason  of  their  obduracy  in  attempt- 
ing to  load  the  Americans  with  heavier  chains.  It  is  also  certain 
that  foreign  princes  would  not  have  consented  to  succour,  or  to 
receive  into  their  alliance,  a  people  who  acknowledged  themselves 
the  subjects  of  another  power  ;  whereas  it  might  be  expected,  that 
they  would  unite  their  efforts  to  those  of  a  nation  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  its  liberty  and  independence. 
In  the  first  case,  even  victory  would  not  have  given  allies  to  the 
Americans ;  in  the  second,  they  were  assured  of  them  only  by 
showing  themselves  resolved  to  sustain  their  cause  with  arms  in 
hand. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  declaration  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  people  with  transports  of  joy.  Nor  were  any  of  those 
public  demonstrations  omitted  which  governments  are  accustomed  to 
employ,  on  similar  occasions,  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  people  to 
their  determinations.  Independence  was  proclaimed,  with  great 
solemnity,  at  Philadelphia,  the  eighth  of  July.  The  artillery  was 
fired,  honfires  were  kindled  ;  the  people  seemed  actually  delirious 
with  exultation.  On  the  eleventh,  the  manifesto  of  Congress  was 
published  in  New  York,  and  was  read  to  each  brigade  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  which,  at  that  time,  was  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  ;  it  was  received  with  universal  acclamations.  The  same  even- 
ing the  statue  of  king  George  III.,  which  had  been  erected  in  1770, 
was  taken  down  and  dragged  through  the  streets  by  the  sons  of 
liberty.  It  was  decided,  that  the  lead  of  which  it  was  composed, 
should  be  converted  into  musket  balls.  These  excesses,  however 
blameable  in  themselves,  were  not  without  utility  if  considered  poli- 
tically ;  they  excited  the  people  and  hurried  them  on  to  the  object 
that  was  desired.  At  Baltimore,  independence  having  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  presence  of  cannoniers  and  militia,  the  people  could 
not  contain  their  enthusiasm.  The  air  resounded  with  salutes  of 
artillery,  and  the  shouts  that  hailed  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  effigy  of  the  king  became 
the  sport  of  the  populace,  and  was  afterwards  burnt  in  the  public 
square. 
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The  rejoicings  at  Boston  were  the  greatest  of  all.  Independence 
was  there  proclaimed  from  the  balcony  of  the  State  house,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  authorities,  civil  and  military,  and  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  as  well  from  the  city  itself  as  from  the  country. 
The  garrison  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  in  King  street,  which 
from  that  moment  took  the  name  of  State  street  ;  the  troops  formed 
in  thirteen  detachments,  to  denote  the  thirteen  United  States.  At  a 
o-ivpn  cicrmil  a  salute  of  thirteen  cannon  was  fired  upon  Fort  Hill, 
which  was  immediately  answered  by  an  equal  number  from  the 
batteries  of  the  Castle,  of  the  Neck,  of  Nantasket,  and  of  Point 
Alderton.  The  garrison,  in  their  turn,  fired  thirteen  salutes  of  mus- 
ketry, each  detachment  firing  in  succession.  The  authorities  and 
most  considerable  inhabitants  then  convened  at  a  banquet  prepared 
in  the  council  chamber,  when  they  drank  toasts  to  the  perpetuity 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  to  the  American  Congress,  to 
general  Washington,  to  the  success  of  the  arms  of  the  confederacy, 
to  the  destruction  of  tyrants,  to  the  propagation  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  to  the  friends  of  the  United  States  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
All  the  bells  rung  in  token  of  felicitation  ;  the  joy  was  universal,  and 
its  demonstrations  were  incessantly  renewed.  In  the  evening,  all 
the  ensigns  of  royalty,  lions,  sceptres  or  crowns,  whether  sculptured 
or  painted,  were  torn  in  pieces  and  burnt  in  State  street. 

But  in  Virginia,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  exultation 
that  was  manifested. 

The  Virginian  convention  decreed  that  the  name  of  the  king 
should  be  suppressed  in  all  the  public  prayers.  They  ordained  that 
the  great  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  should  represent 
Virtue  as  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  province,  robed  in  drapery  of  an 
Amazon,  resting  one  hand  upon  her  lance,  and  holding  with  the 
other  a  sword,  trampling  upon  tyranny,  under  the  figure  of  a  pros- 
trate man,  having  near  him  a  crown  fallen  from  his  head,  and  bear- 
ing in  one  hand  a  broken  chain,  and  in  the  other  a  scourge.  At 
foot  was  charactered  the  word  Virginia,  and  round  the  effigy  of 
Virtue  was  inscribed — Sic  semper  tyrannis.  The  reverse  repre- 
sented a  group  of  figures  ;  in  the  middle  stood  Liberty  with  her 
wand  and  cap  ;  on  one  side  was  Ceres,  with  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
the  right  hand,  and  a  sheaf  of  wheat  in  the  left ;  upon  the  other 
appeared  Eternity,  with  the  globe  and  the  phoenix.  At  foot  were 
found  these  words — Deus  nobis  hcec  otia  fecit. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transports,  nothing  was  forgotten  that  might 
tend  to  inspire  the  people  with  affection  for  the  new  order  of  things, 
and  a  violent  hatred,  not  only  towards  tyranny,  but  also  against 
monarchy  ;  the  republicans  using  all  their  address  to  confound  the 
one  with  the  other  as  eternally  inseparable  by  their  essence. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  American  patriots,  by  their  secret 
manoeuvres,  and  then  by  a  daring  resolution  ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
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British  ministers,  at  first  by  oppressive  laws,  and  afterwards  by  hesi- 
tating counsels  and  the  employment  of  an  inadequate  force,  gave 
origin  to  a  crisis  which  eventually  produced  the  entire  dismember- 
ment of  a  splendid  and  powerful  empire.  So  constant  are  men  in 
the  pursuits  of  liberty  ;  and  so  obstinate  in  ambition.  But  also  so 
timid  are  they  in  their  resolutions,  and  ever  more  prompt  to  warn 
their  enemy  of  his  danger  by  threats,  than  to  overwhelm  him  by 
force. 

It  is  certain  that  the  English  ministers  wanted  either  sagacity  to 
foresee  the  evil,  or  energy  to  remedy  it.  The  tumults  of  America 
broke  out  unobserved,  and  grew  without  obstacle,  till  at  length, 
swoln  like  an  overflowing  river,  they  acquired  such  an  impetuosity 
as  to  sweep  before  them  the  impotent  dikes  with  which  it  was 
attempted  too  late  to  oppose  them. 


END  OF  BOOK  SIXTH. 
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THE   MEMBERS   WHO  COMPOSED    THE  CONGRESS,   AND  WHO 
ALL  SIGNED  THE  DECLARATION,  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING  ; 


John  Hancock, 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

JoSIAH  BARTLETT, 

William  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerry. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott. 

NEW  YORK. 

William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston, 
Francis  Lewis, 
Lewis  Morris. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon, 
Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abraham  Clark. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
George  Ci.ymf.k. 


President. 

James  Smith, 
George  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Ross. 

DELAWARE. 

Caesar  Rodney, 
George  Read, 
Thomas  M'Kean. 

MARYLAND. 

Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone, 

Charles  Carroll,  (of  Carrollton  ) 

VIRGINIA. 
George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jun. 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Penn. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Edward  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jun. 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jun. 
Arthur  Middleton. 

GEORGIA. 

Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
George  Walton. 
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1776.  Having  sketched  the  two  first  periods  of  this  obstinate 
contest,  in  the  first  of  which  we  have  seen  the  British  ministers  pro- 
voking the  Americans,  by  oppressive  laws,  to  resistance  and  revolt  ; 
and  in  the  second,  conducting  the  war  which  ensued  with  feeble 
counsels  and  insufficient  means  ;  the  order  of  history  requires  that  we 
should  now  proceed  to  the  recital  of  the  events  which  signalised  the 
third,  wherein,  at  length  displaying  all  their  force,  they  proposed  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  entirely,  and  to  reduce  the  colonists  to  sub- 
jection. 

General  Howe  having  arrived  from  Halifax,  landed  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  point  of  land  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf,  comprehended  between  the  main  land  of  New  Jersey, 
the  mouth  of  the  Rariton,  Staten  Island,  and  the  opening  of  the  bay 
of  New  York,  on  the  one  side,  and  Long  Island  on  the  other.  On 
the  second  of  July  he  took  possession  of  Staten  Island.  The  reso- 
lution of  independence  may,  therefore,  be  praised  for  its  boldness, 
or  blamed  for  its  temerity  ;  which  was  taken,  as  is  seen,  at  the  very 
instant  when  England  was  preparing  to  attack,  with  formidable  forces, 
the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  America.  The  general  would  have 
preferred  waiting  at  Halifax  till  the  arrival  of  the  reenforcements 
expected  from  Europe,  with  the  fleet  of  his  brother,  the  admiral,  in 
order  to  repair,  in  concert  with  him,  to  the  waters  of  New  York,  and 
to  terminate  the  war  by  a  sudden  and  decisive  blow.  But  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  delayed  to  appear,  and  the  quarters  of  Halifax  were  as  in- 
convenient, as  provisions  were  scarce  there  ;  a  part  of  the  troops 
had  been  compelled  to  remain  on  board  the  ships.  The  season  for 
operations  also  advancing,  general  Howe  determined  to  go  and  wait 
for  his  reenforcements  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  ;  the  squadron  of 
convoy  was  commanded  by  admiral  Shuldam. 

He  was  joined  in  the  passage  by  some  regiments  that,  having  been 
separated  from  the  fleet  by  contrary  winds,  were  steering  alone  for 
Halifax.  Other  corps  fell  into  the  power  of  the  American  cruisers. 
The  inhabitants  of  Staten  Island  received  the  English  general  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy  ;  the  soldiers  being  quartered  about  in 
the  villages,  found,  in  abundance,  the  refreshments  of  which  they 
were  in  the  greatest  need.  Here  general  Howe  was  visited  by  go- 
vernor Try  on,  who  gave  him  precise  information  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  province,  as  also  with  regard  to  the  forces  and  prepa- 
rations of  the  enemy.  Many  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  came  to 
offer  themselves  to  be  enrolled  for  the  royal  service ;  even  those  of 
Staten  Island  were  forward  to  enlist  under  the  English  standard  ; 
every  thing  announced  that  the  army  had  only  to  show  itself  in  the 
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provinces  to  be  assured  of  a  prompt  victory.  Admiral  Howe,  after 
touching  at  Halifax,  where  he  found  despatches  from  his  brother, 
who  urged  him  to  come  and  join  him  at  New  York,  made  sail  again 
immediately,  and  landed,  without  accident,  at  Staten  Island,  the 
twelfth  of  July.  General  Clinton  arrived  there  about  the  same  time, 
with  the  troops  he  reconducted  from  the  unfortunate  expedition  of 
Charleston.  Commodore  Hotham  also  appeared  there  with  the  re- 
enforcements  under  his  escort ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  army 
amounted  to  about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  between  English,  Hes- 
sians, and  Waldekers.  Several  regiments  of  Hessian  infantry  were 
expected  to  arrive  shortly,  when  the  army  would  be  carried  to  the 
number  of  thirty-five  thousand  combatants,  of  the  best  troops  of  Eu- 
rope.   America  had  never  seen  such  a  display  of  forces. 

It  began  now  to  appear  that  the  ministers  had  at  length  adopted 
vigorous  measures,  hoping  to  terminate  the  war  at  a  blow,  and  to 
repair  the  evils  produced  by  their  long  hesitation  and  delays. 

General  and  admiral  Howe,  both  officers  of  high  distinction,  were 
to  combine  their  efforts  against  the  province  of  New  York ;  which, 
feeble  by  itself,  broken  by  a  great  number  of  islands  and  large  rivers, 
and  offering  a  great  extent  of  coasts,  was  more  exposed  than  any 
other  to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  that  was  master  at  sea. 

The  English  army  was  abundantly  provided  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions, and  the  soldiers  manifested  an  extreme  ardor  for  the  service 
of  the  king.  The  English,  besides  their  particular  hatred  against 
the  insurgents,  were  also  stimulated  by  their  national  jealousy  towards 
the  Germans  ;  they  considered  the  confidence  placed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  these  strangers  as  indicating  a  want  of  it  in  them.  They 
were  eager  to  prove  to  the  world  that,  without  their  assistance,  they 
were  capable  of  subduing  America.  The  Germans,  on  their  part, 
who  justly  thought  themselves  not  inferior  to  the  English,  would  by 
no  means  appear  to  yield  to  them,  and  this  reciprocal  emulation  war- 
ranted the  expectation  of  extreme  efforts  on  the  one  part  and  on  the 
other.  When  the  submission  of  the  province  of  New  York  should 
have  given  the  English  a  firm  footing  in  America,  small  garrisons, 
supported  by  a  formidable  maritime  force,  would  be  sufficient  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  and  the  army  might  safely 
proceed  to  the  conquest  of  the  adjacent  provinces. 

New  York,  forming  the  centre  of  the  American  colonies,  the  Eng- 
lish army  would  be  able  to  turn  at  will,  either  upon  the  right,  in  order 
to  carry  the  war  into  Connecticut  and  all  New  England,  or  upon  the 
left  to  scour  New  Jersey  and  menace  Philadelphia  itself.  It  was 
besides  very  easy,  by  means  of  frigates  and  other  smaller  vessels,  to 
maintain  the  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  army  upon 
the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  even  to  pass  it  upon 
occasion,  and  promptly  transport  troops  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
vol.  i.  43 
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Finally,  this  position  of  New  York,  as  well  by  its  nature  as  by  rea- 
son of  the  numerous  marine  of  the  English,  was  for  them  a  place  of 
arms,  whence  they  could  infest  the  neighboring  places,  attack  their 
enemies  at  their  own  time,  combat  them  with  success,  and  retreat 
without  danger. 

They  resolved,  accordingly,  to  make  it  the  centre  of  their  opera- 
tions ;  the  loyalists  were  also  very  numerous  there,  and  in  no  city  of 
America,  was  the  party  of  the  Congress  more  feeble. 

There  occurred,  also,  another  consideration  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. If  general  Carleton,  after  having  passed,  as' was  hoped,  the 
lakes  of  Canada,  could  penetrate  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and 
descend  this  river  at  the  same  time  that  general  Howe  should  ascend 
it,  their  conjunction  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  interrupting  all 
communication  between  the  provinces  of  New  England,  situated  upon 
the  left  bank,  and  those  of  the  middle  and  south,  which  are  found 
upon  the  right ;  and  such  had  always  been  the  favorite  plan  of  the 
ministry. 

Finally,  it  was  considered  that  Long  Island,  separated  from  the 
island  of  New  York  only  by  the  East  river,  and  being  abundant  in 
grains  and  in  cattle,  offered  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  most 
numerous  army.  Its  inhabitants,  besides,  were  believed  to  be  well 
inclined  towards  the  royal  cause. 

While  general  Howe  was  seconded  in  his  invasion  of  New  York 
by  the  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  men  coming  from  Canada  under 
governor  Carleton,  general  Clinton  was  to  operate  in  the  provinces  of 
the  south,  and  to  attack  Charleston.  The  American  troops  being 
thus  divided,  and  their  generals  surprised  and  pressed  on  so  many 
sides  at  once,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  British  arms  would  soon 
obtain  a  complete  triumph.  But  there  happened  in  this  occurrence 
what  is  often  seen  in  the  execution  of  human  designs,  when  their 
success  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of  a  great  number  of  parts  ; 
one  proceeds  towards  the  object,  another  recedes  from  it,  and  all 
equally  miss  it. 

A  prosperous  event  in  this  business  appeared  the  less  probable, 
since  independently  of  the  obstacles  raised  by  men,  it  was  necessary 
also  to  combat  the  winds  and  the  seasons.  Would  it  not  have  been 
calculating  upon  a  scarcely  possible  contingency,  to  have  expected 
the  arrival  of  three  distinct  corps  of  the  army  at  their  places  of  de- 
stination at  the  hour  prefixed,  so  as  to  operate  in  perfect  concert  ? 
Was  it  even  certain  that  all  the  three  would  prove  victorious  ?  This, 
however,  was  necessary  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  the 
campaign. 

It  happened,  therefore,  on  the  one  part,  that  admiral  HowTe,  having 
been  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  land  his  reenforcements  till 
after  the  expedition  of  Charleston  had  totally  miscarried,  as  we  have 
related.    And  on  the  other,  the  army  of  Canada  encountered  so  many 
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obstacles  to  the  passage  of  the  lakes,  that  it  was  not  able  to  make 
its  way  this  year  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Whence  it  resulted 
not  only  that  Washington  was  not  compelled  to  weaken  the  already 
feeble  army  which  he  had  upon  the  coasts,  in  order  to  send  suc- 
cours into  South  Carolina,  or  towards  Canada,  but  that  the  same  sol- 
diers who  had  so  valiantly  defended  Charleston,  went  to  reenforce 
those  who  guarded  the  passage  of  the  lakes,  or  joined  the  principal 
army.  But  notwithstanding  these  failures,  it  was  still  confidently 
hoped  that  general  Howe  would  be  able  alone  to  make  a  decisive 
campaign.  This  hope  was  not  perhaps  devoid  of  all  foundation.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  how  many  probabilities  the  British  ministers 
and  generals  would  have  united  in  their  favor,  if  instead  of  having 
scattered  their  forces  upon  several  points,  they  had  concentrated  them 
in  a  single  mass,  leaving  only  sufficient  garrisons  in  the  places  neces- 
sary to  their  operations. 

The  Americans,  on  their  part,  had  neglected  no  preparative  in 
order  to  resist  the  storm  with  which  they  were  menaced.  The  Con- 
gress had  ordained  the  construction  of  rafts,  of  gun  boats,  of  galleys, 
and  of  floating  batteries,  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  New  York 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Hudson.  But  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  such 
feeble  preparations  were  competent  to  oppose,  with  any  chance  of 
success,  the  formidable  marine  of  England. 

The  Congress  had  also  decreed  that  thirteen  thousand  of  the  pro- 
vincial militia  should  go  and  join  the  army  of  Washington,  who,  being 
seasonably  apprised  of  the  danger  of  New  York,  had  made  a  movement 
into  that  quarter ;  they  also  directed  the  organisation  of  a  corps  of  ten 
thousand  men,  destined  to  serve  as  a  reserve  in  the  provinces  of  the 
centre.  All  the  weakest  posts  had  been  carefully  intrenched,  and 
furnished  with  artillery.  A  strong  detachment  occupied  Long  Island, 
to  prevent  the  English  from  landing  there,  or  to  repulse  them  if  they 
should  effect  a  debarkation.  But  the  army  of  the  Congress  was  very 
far  from  having  all  the  necessary  means  to  support  the  burthen  of  so 
terrible  a  war.  It  wanted  arms,  and  it  was  wasted  by  diseases. 
The  reiterated  instances  of  the  commander-in-chief  had  drawn  into 
his  camp  the  militia  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  some  regular 
regiments  from  Maryland,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  from  New  England, 
which  had  carried  his  army  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven  thousand 
men;  but  a  fourth  part  of  these  troops  was  composed  of  invalids,  and 
scarcely  was  another  fourth  furnished  with  arms.  The  greatest  part, 
without  order,  as  without  discipline,  could  inspire  little  confidence. 

These  inconveniences,  so  seriously  alarming  for  the  success  of  the 
American  cause,  proceeded  partly  from  the  want  of  money,  which 
prevented  the  Congress  from  paying  regular  troops  and  providing  for 
their  equipment,  and  partly  from  an  impolitic  parsimony  contracted 
during  peace,  which  withheld  them  from  incurring,  with  promptitude, 
the  expenses  rendered  necessary  by  a  state  of  war.    Their  rooted 
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jealousy  of  standing  armies  contributed  also  to  the  same  effect ;  it  had 
even  inspired  them  with  the  idle  hope  of  being  able  to  organise  every 
year  an  army  sufficient  to  resist  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Perhaps,  finally,  many  of  the  colonists  were  reluctant  to  take  arms, 
because  they  still  flattered  themselves  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
king,  being  at  the  same  time  chiefs  of  the  troops,  and  negotiators  of 
peace,  might  succeed  in  effecting  a  general  reconciliation. 

The  American  army,  such  as  it  was,  occupied  the  positions  most 
suitable  to  cover  the  menaced  points.  The  corps  which  had  been 
stationed  in  Long  Island  was  commanded  by  major-general  Greene, 
who,  on  account  of  sickness,  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  general 
Sullivan.  The  main  body  of  the  army  encamped  in  the  island  of 
New  York,  which,  it  appeared,  was  destined  to  receive  the  first  blows 
of  the  English. 

Two  feeble  detachments  guarded  Governor's  Island,  and  the 
point  of  Paulus'  Hook,  situated  in  front  of  New  York,  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hudson.  The  militia  of  the  province,  commanded  by 
the  American  general  Clinton,  were  posted  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Sound,  where  they  occupied  the  two  Chesters,  East  and  West,  and 
New  Rochelle.  For  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  enemy,  landing  in 
force  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  Sound,  might  penetrate  to  Kings- 
bridge,  and  thus  entirely  lock  up  all  the  American  troops  in  the  island 
of  New  York. 

All  being  prepared  on  the  one  side  for  attack,  on  the  other  for 
defence,  and  the  two  parties  appearing  equally  decided  to  refer  the 
destiny  of  America  to  the  chance  of  battles,  the  English  commis- 
sioners, before  coming  to  this  appeal,  wished  to  make  trial  of  the 
pacific  powers  with  which  they  were  invested.  Already,  in  the 
month  of  June,  lord  Howe,  being  upon  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  Eagle  ship  of  the  line,  had,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  addressed 
a  letter  to  all  the  governors  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  pro- 
vinces, enjoining  them  to  use  all  possible  means  to  spread  it  among 
the  inhabitants. 

He  therein  announced  that  the  king  had  authorised  two  commis- 
sioners to  grant  general  or  particular  pardons  to  all  those  who,  during 
the  troubles,  had  departed  from  the  obedience  due  to  the  crown,  but 
who  now  desired  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  royal  clemency.  He  also  declared  that  the  commissioners 
were  empowered  to  proclaim  any  province  or  city  whatsoever  to  be 
in  the  king's  peace,  which  immediately  sheltered  them  from  the  effect 
of  the  penal  laws  against  rebellion.  Finally,  he  promised  large  re- 
compense to  such  as,  by  their  services,  should  contribute  to  rees- 
tablish the  royal  authority.  These  writings,  commonly  brought  by 
flags,  circulated  in  the  country ;  and  general  Washington  sent  by 
express  to  Congress  a  proclamation  which  had  been  addressed  to  the 
city  of  Arnboy.    That  assembly  took  the  noble  resolution  of  causing 
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it  to  be  printed  in  all  the  public  papers,  in  order  that  the  good  people 
of  the  United  States,  such  were  the  words  of  the  resolution,  might  be 
informed  of  the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  Great  Britain  hoped  to  lull  them  into  security  and  to  disarm 
them  ;  and  also  that  the  most  obstinate  might  be  convinced  that  they 
could  no  longer  expect  the  preservation  of  their  privileges,  but  from 
their  arms  alone. 

In  the  meantime,  a  letter  was  brought  from  lord  Howe,  directed 
simply  to  George  Washington,  Esq.  The  general  refused  to  receive 
it,  alleging,  that  whoever  had  written  it  had  not  expressed  his  public 
station,  and  that  as  a  private  individual  he  could  not,  and  would  not, 
hold  any  communication,  whether  written  or  verbal,  with  the  com- 
manders of  the  king.  His  conduct  in  this  instance  was  much  ap- 
plauded by  the  Congress ;  and  they  decreed  that  in  future  none  of 
their  officers  should  receive  letters  or  messages,  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  that  were  not  addressed  to  them  according  to  their  respective 
rank. 

The  English  commissioners  were  unwilling  that  a  mere  point  of 
ceremonial  should  interrupt  negotiations  from  which  they  expected 
some  advantage.  They  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  consent  to 
acknowledge  in  the  generalissimo  of  Congress  a  rank  which  had 
been  conferred,  as  they  believed,  by  an  unlawful  authority. 

They  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  an  expedient  by  which  they 
hoped  to  obviate  all  difficulty ;  they  changed  the  address  of  their  letter 
for  the  superscription  following ;  to  George  Washington,  fyc.  fyc. 
Adjutant-general  Patterson  was  sent  with  this  despatch.  Being  intro- 
duced to  Washington,  he  gave  him  in  conversation  the  title  of  Excel- 
lency. The  general  received  him  with  great  politeness,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  much  dignity.  The  adjutant  expressed  great  concern, 
in  the  behalf  of  his  principals,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  about  the  superscription  of  the  letter ;  assured  him  of  their 
high  regard  for  his  personal  character,  and  that  they  had  no  intention 
to  undervalue  his  rank.  It  was  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  et  ceteras, 
being  in  use  between  ambassadors  when  they  were  not  perfectly 
agreed  upon  points  of  etiquette,  would  remove  all  obstructions  to  their 
mutual  intercourse. 

Washington  answered,  that  a  letter  written  to  a  person  invested 
with  a  public  character  should  specify  it,  otherwise  it  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  a  private  letter ;  that  it  was  true  the  et  ceteras 
implied  every  thing ;  but  it  was  no  less  true  that  they  implied  any 
thing  ;  and  that,  as  to  himself,  he  would  never  consent  to  receive 
any  letter,  relating  to  public  affairs,  that  should  be  directed  to  him, 
without  a  designation  of  his  rank  and  office.  Patterson  requested 
that  this  question  might  be  waved  ;  and  turned  the  conversation  upon 
prisoners  of  war.  He  expatiated  in  magnificent  terms  upon  the 
goodness  and  clemency  of  the  king,  who  had  chosen  for  negotiators 
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lord  and  general  Howe.  He  affirmed  that  their  desire  to  terminate 
the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  two  people  was  as 
earnest  as  their  powers  were  ample  ;  and  that  he  hoped  the  general 
would  consider  this  visit  as  the  first  step  towards  it.  Washington 
replied,  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  negotiate  ;  but  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  consisted  in  any  more 
than  in  granting  pardons ;  that  America,  not  having  committed  any 
offence,  asked  for  no  forgiveness,  and  was  only  defending  her 
unquestionable  rights.  Patterson  exclaimed  that  this  subject  would 
open  too  vast  a  field  of  discussion  ;  and  repeating  his  regrets  that  a 
strict  observation  of  formalities  should  interrupt  the  course  of  so 
important  an  affair,  he  took  leave  of  the  general,  and  withdrew. 
This  conference  thus  remained  without  result,  and  all  thoughts  were 
again  concentrated  in  war.  The  Congress  were  perfectly  aware,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  shame  they  must  incur  by  departing  from  the 
resolution  so  recently  taken  of  asserting  independence,  and  they 
feared  on  the  other  that  the  propositions  of  England  might  contain 
some  secret  poison.  They  caused  an  exact  relation  to  be  printed  of 
the  interview  between  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  English 
adjutant-general. 

The  British  generals  seeing  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Americans 
left  them  no  longer  any  hope  of  an  accommodation,  directed  their 
entire  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  resolved  to  strike 
the  first  blows  without  longer  delay.  Wishing,  in  the  first  place,  to 
secure  a  post  which  might  serve  in  case  of  need  as  a  place  of  retreat, 
and  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  for  so  powerful  an  army, 
they  decided  to  attack  Long  Island,  in  which  they  depended  for 
success  upon  the  superiority  of  military  talents  which  they  believed 
themselves  to  have,  and  which  they  really  had,  over  the  Americans. 
Accordingly,  having  made  all  their  dispositions,  the  twenty-second  of 
August,  the  fleet  approached  the  west  coast  of  the  island  near  the 
strait,  called  the  Narrows,  which  separates  it  from  Staten  Island  ;  all 
the  troops  found  an  easy  and  secure  landing  place  between  the 
villages  of  Gravesend  and  New  Utrecht,  where  they  debarked  without 
meeting  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 

A  great  part  of  their  army,  under  the  command  of  general  Putnam, 
encamped  at  Brookland  or  Brooklyn,  in  a  part  of  the  island  itself 
which  forms  a  sort  of  peninsula.  He  had  strongly  fortified  the 
entrance  of  it  with  moats  and  intrenchments  ;  his  left  wing  rested 
upon  the  Wallah  out  bay,  and  his  right  was  covered  by  a  marsh  con- 
tiguous to  another  bay,  called  Gowan's  Cove.  Behind  him  he  had 
Governor's  Island,  and  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  Long 
Island  from  the  island  of  New  York,  and  which  gave  him  a  direct 
communication  with  the  city,  where  the  other  part  of  the  army  was 
stationed  under  Washington  himself.  The  commander-in-chief 
perceiving  that  battle  was  approaching,  continually  exhorted  his  men 
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to  keep  their  ranks,  and  summon  all  their  courage  ;  he  reminded  them 
that  in  their  valor  rested  the  only  hope  that  remained  to  American 
liberty  ;  that  upon  their  resistance  depended  the  preservation  or  the 
pillage  of  their  property  by  barbarians ;  that  they  were  about  to 
combat  in  defence  of  their  parents,  their  wives,  their  children,  from 
the  outrages  of  a  licentious  soldiery  ;  that  the  eyes  of  America  were 
fixed  upon  her  champions,  and  expected  from  their  success  on  this 
day  either  safety  or  total  destruction. 

The  English  having  effected  their  landing,  marched  rapidly  forward. 
The  two  armies  were  separated  by  a  chain  of  hills,  covered  with 
woods,  called  the  heights  of  Guan,  and  which,  running  from  west  to 
east,  divide  the  island  into  two  parts.  They  are  only  practicable 
upon  three  points ;  one  of  which  is  near  the  Narrows,  the  road  lead- 
ing to  that  of  the  centre  passes  by  a  village  named  Flatbush,  and  the 
third  is  approached,  far  to  the  right,  by  the  route  of  another  village 
called  Flatland.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  hills  is  found  a  road  which 
follows  the  length  of  the  range,  and  leads  from  Bedford  to  Jamaica, 
which  is  intersected  by  the  two  roads  last  described  ;  these  ways 
are  all  interrupted  by  precipices,  and  by  excessively  difficult  and 
narrow  defiles. 

The  American  general  wishing  to  arrest  the  enemy  upon  these 
heights,  had  carefully  furnished  them  with  troops,  so  that  if  all  had 
done  their  duty,  the  English  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  the 
passages  without  extreme  difficulty  and  danger.  The  posts  were  so 
frequent  upon  the  road  from  Bedford  to  Jamaica,  that  it  was  easy  to 
transmit,  from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other,  the  most  prompt 
intelligence  of  what  passed  upon  the  three  routes. 

Colonel  Miles,  with  his  battalion,  was  to  guard  the  road  of  Flatland, 
and  to  scour  it  continually  with  his  scouts,  as  well  as  that  of  Jamaica, 
in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile, 
the  British  army  pressed  forward,  its  left  wing  being  to  the  north, 
and  its  right  to  the  south  ;  the  village  of  Falmouth  was  found  in  its 
centre.  The  Hessians,  commanded  by  general  Heister,  formed  the 
main  body  ;  the  English,  under  major-general  Grant,  the  left ;  and 
other  corps,  conducted  by  general  Clinton,  and  the  two  lords,  Percy 
and  Cornwallis,  composed  the  right.  In  this  wing  the  British 
generals  had  placed  their  principal  hope  of  success ;  they  directed 
it  upon  Flatland.  Their  plan  was,  that,  while  the  corps  of  general 
Grant,  and  the  Hessians  of  general  Heister,  should  disquiet  the 
enemy  upon  the  two  first  defiles,  the  left  wing,  taking  a  circuit,  should 
march  through  Flatland,  and  endeavor  to  seize  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  this  road  with  that  of  Jamaica  ;  and  then  rapidly  descending 
into  the  plain  which  extends  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  upon  the 
other  side,  should  fall  upon  the  Americans  in  flank  and  rear.  The 
English  hoped,  that  as  this  post  was  the  most  distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  army,  the  advanced  guards  would  be  found  more  feeble  there. 
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and  perhaps  more  negligent ;  finally,  they  calculated  that,  in  all 
events,  the  Americans  would  not  be  able  to  defend  it  against  a  force 
so  superior.  This  right  wing  of  the  English  was,  in  effect,  the  most 
numerous,  and  entirely  composed  of  select  troops. 

The  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  general  Clinton  com- 
manding the  vanguard,  which  consisted  in  light  infantry;  lord  Percy 
the  centre,  where  were  found  the  grenadiers,  the  artillery,  and  the 
cavalry  ;  and  Cornwallis  the  rear  guard,  followed  by  the  baggage, 
some  regiments  of  infantry  and  of  heavy  artillery  ;  all  this  part  of 
the  English  army  put  itself  in  motion  with  admirable  order  and 
silence,  and  leaving  Fiatiand,  traversed  the  country  called  New  Lots. 
Colonel  Miles,  who  this  night  performed  his  service  with  little  exact- 
ness, did  not  perceive  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  so  that  two  hours 
before  day  the  English  were  already  arrived  within  a  half  mile  of  the 
road  of  Jamaica,  upon  the  heights.  Then  general  Clinton  halted, 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  attack.  He  had  met  one  of  the  enemy's 
patrols  and  made  him  prisoner. 

General  Sullivan,  who  commanded  all  the  troops  in  advance  of  the 
camp  of  Brooklyn,  had  no  advice  of  what  passed  in  this  quarter. 
He  neglected  to  send  out  fresh  scouts ;  perhaps  he  supposed  the 
English  would  direct  their  principal  efforts  against  his  right  wing,  as 
being  the  nearest  to  them. 

General  Clinton  learning  from  his  prisoners  that  the  road  of  Jamai- 
ca was  not  guarded,  hastened  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstance, 
and  occupied  it  by  a  rapid  movement.  Without  loss  of  time,  he 
immediately  bore  to  his  left  towards  Bedford,  and  seized  an  import- 
ant defile  which  the  American  generals  had  left  unguarded.  From 
this  moment  the  success  of  the  day  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
English. 

Lord  Percy  came  up  with  his  corps ;  and  the  entire  column 
descended  by  the  village  of  Bedford  from  the  heights  into  the  plain 
which  lay  between  the  hills  and  the  camp  of  the  Americans.  During 
this  time  general  Grant,  in  order  to  amuse  the  enemy  and  divert  his 
attention  from  the  events  which  took  place  upon  the  route  of  Flat- 
land,  endeavored  to  disquiet  him  upon  his  right ;  accordingly,  as  if 
he  intended  to  force  the  defile  which  led  to  it,  he  had  put  himself  in 
motion  about  midnight,  and  had  attacked  the  militia  of  New  York 
and  of  Pennsylvania  who  guarded  it.  They  at  first  gave  ground  ; 
but  general  Parsons  being  arrived,  and  having  occupied  an  eminence, 
he  renewed  the  combat,  and  maintained  his  position  till  brigadier- 
general  lord  Sterling  came  to  his  assistance  with  fifteen  hundred  men. 
The  action  became  extremely  animated,  and  fortune  favored  neither 
the  one  side  nor  the  other.  The  Hessians,  on  their  part,  had 
attacked  the  centre  at  break  of  day  ;  and  the  Americans,  commanded 
by  general  Sullivan  in  person,  valiantly  sustained  their  efforts.  At 
the  same  time  the  English  ships,  after  having  made  several  move- 
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ments,  opened  a  very  brisk  cannonade  against  a  battery  established 
in  the  little  island  of  Red  Hook,  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  combated  against  general  Grant. 

This  also  was  a  diversion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  them 
from  attending  to  what  passed  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left.  The 
Americans  defended  themselves,  however,  with  extreme  gallantry, 
ignorant  that  so  much  valor  was  exerted  in  vain,  since  victory  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  General  Clinton  being  descended 
into  the  plain,  fell  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  centre,  which  was 
engaged  with  the  Hessians.  He  had  previously  detached  a  strong 
corps  in  order  to  intercept  the  Americans. 

As  soon  as  the  appearance  of  the  English  light  infantry  apprised 
them  of  their  danger,  they  sounded  the  retreat,  and  retired  in  good 
order  towards  their  camp,  bringing  off  their  artillery.  But  they  soon 
fell  in  with  the  party  of  royal  troops  which  had  occupied  the  ground 
on  their  rear,  and  who  now  charged  them  with  fury ;  they  were 
compelled  to  throw  themselves  into  the  neighboring  woods,  where 
they  met  again  with  the  Hessians,  who  repulsed  them  upon  the 
English,  and  thus  the  Americans  were  driven  several  times  by  the 
one  against  the  other  with  great  loss. 

Thsy  continued  for  some  time  in  this  desperate  situation,  till  at 
length  several  regiments,  animated  by  an  heroic  valor,  opened  their 
way  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  the  camp  of  general 
Putnam  ;  others  escaped  through  the  woods.  The  inequality  of  the 
ground,  the  great  number  of  positions  which  it  offered,  and  the 
disorder  which  prevailed  throughout  the  line,  were  the  cause  that 
for  several  hours  divers  partial  combats  were  maintained,  in  which 
many  of  the  Americans  fell. 

Their  left  wing  and  centre  being  discomfited,  the  English,  desirous 
of  a  complete  victory,  made  a  rapid  movement  against  the  rear  of 
the  right  wing,  which,  in  ignorance  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  the  other  corps,  was  engaged  with  general  Grant.  Finally, 
having  received  the  intelligence,  they  retired.  But  encountering  the 
English  who  cut  off  their  retreat,  a  part  of  the  soldiers  took  shelter 
in  the  woods,  others  endeavored  to  make  their  way  through  the 
marshes  of  Gowan's  Cove ;  but  here  many  were  drowned  in  the 
waters,  or  perished  in  the  mud  ;  a  very  small  number  only  escaped 
the  hot  pursuit  of  the  victors,  and  reached  the  camp  in  safety.  The 
total  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  this  battle,  was  estimated  at  more  than 
three  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Among  the 
last  were  found  general  Sullivan,  and  brigadier-generals  lord  Sterling 
and  Woodhull.  Almost  the  entire  regiment  of  Maryland,  consisting 
of  young  men  of  the  best  families  in  that  province,  was  cut  in  pieces. 
Six  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victors.  The  loss  of 
the  English  was  very  inconsiderable  ;  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, it  did  not  amount  to  four  hundred  men. 
vol.  i.  44 
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The  Americans,  in  this  day,  assuredly  committed  a  great  fault, 
since  they  were  forced  to  combat  with  a  part  of  their  forces  against 
all  those  of  the  enemy.  They  omitted  to  use  the  requisite  diligence 
to  inform  themselves  of  the  quantity  of  troops  disembarked;  they 
neglected  to  cause  the  roads  of  the  heights  to  be  properly  scoured 
by  their  scouts,  and  especially  those  upon  their  left,  which  was  the 
menaced  part ;  finally,  they  had  not  sufficiently  guarded  the  difficult 
passes  upon  the  road  of  Jamaica.  There  even  arose  some  rumors 
which  threw  suspicions  of  treachery  upon  those  who  were  charged 
with  this  guard  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  culpable  rather  of 
negligence  than  of  evil  intentions.  Colonel  Miles  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion that  placed  him  above  suspicion.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
general  Sullivan,  either  from  too  much  confidence  or  too  much 
mildness,  did  not  employ  all  the  rigorous  means  which  so  important 
a  circumstance  exacted,  to  prevent  the  secret  intelligence  of  the 
loyalists  with  the  English  ;  these  were,  therefore,  diligently  informed 
of  the  weakest  places,  and  of  the  negligence  with  which  the  service 
was  performed.  The  English  and  the  Hessians  combated  not  only 
with  courage,  but  even  with  an  impetuous  ardor,  excited  by  their 
reciprocal  emulation,  and  by  the  desire  to  efface  the  stains  of  former 
defeats. 

In  the  height  of  the  engagement,  general  Washington  had  crossed 
over  to  Brooklyn  from  New  York,  and  seeing  some  of  his  best  troops 
slaughtered  or  taken,  he  uttered,  it  is  said,  an  exclamation  of 
anguish.  He  could,  if  he  saw  fit,  draw  out  of  their  encampment  all 
the  troops,  and  send  them  to  succour  the  corps  that  were  engaged 
with  the  enemy  ;  he  might  also  call  over  all  the  forces  he  had  in 
New  York,  and  order  them  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  But  all 
these  reenforcements  would  by  no  means  have  sufficed  to  render  his 
army  equal  to  that  of  the  English.  Victory  having  already  declared 
in  their  favor,  the  courage  with  which  it  inspired  them,  and  the 
superiority  of  their  discipline,  cut  off  all  hope  of  being  able  to  restore 
the  battle.  If  Washington  had  engaged  all  his  troops  in  the  action, 
it  is  probable  that  the  entire  army  would  have  been  destroyed  on 
this  fatal  day,  and  America  reduced  to  subjection.  Great  praise, 
therefore,  is  due  him  for  not  having  allowed  himself,  in  so  grave  an 
occurrence,  to  be  transported  into  an  inconsiderate  resolution,  and 
for  having  preserved  himself  and  his  army  for  a  happier  future. 

The  English  were  so  elated  with  victory,  that  eager  to  profit  by 
their  advantages  they  would  fain  have  immediately  assaulted  the 
American  camp.  But  their  general  manifested  more  prudence  ; 
whether  he  believed  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy  stronger  than 
they  really  were,  or  whether  he  considered  himself  already  sure  of 
entering  New  York  without  encountering  new  perils,  he  repressed 
the  ardor  of  his  troops.  Afterwards,  having  encamped  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  lines  in  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth,  he  broke  ground 
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within  six  hundred  paces  of  a  bastion  upon  the  left.  His  intention 
was  to  approach  by  means  of  trenches,  and  to  wait  till  the  fleet  could 
cooperate  with  the  land  troops. 

The  situation  of  the  Americans  in  their  camp  became  extremely 
critical.  They  had  in  front  an  enemy  superior  in  number,  and  who 
could  attack  them  at  every  moment  with  a  new  advantage.  Their 
intrench  merits  were  of  little  moment,  and  the  English,  pushing  their 
works  with  ardor,  had  every  probability  of  success  in  their  favor. 

For  two  days  and  two  nights  the  rain  had  fallen  by  torrents  ;  the 
arms  and  ammunition  suffered  from  it  alike.  The  soldiers,  over- 
whelmed with  fatigue  and  discouraged  by  defeat,  would  have  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  English  ships  were  in  readiness  to 
enter  the  East  river.  They  had  hitherto  been  prevented  by  a  north- 
east wind,  which  for  them  was  as  contrary  as  it  was  propitious  for 
the  Americans.  But  it  might  change  the  next  moment,  and  the 
English  once  masters  of  this  river,  retreat  was  intercepted  to  the 
soldiers  of  Congress,  and  the  whole  army  would  have  incurred  the 
danger  of  being  forced  to  surrender  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy.  The  council  of  war  being  assembled,  the  American  generals 
resolved  to  evacuate  their  position,  and  to  withdraw  into  New  York. 
Ail  the  dispositions  having  been  made,  the  retreat  across  the  East 
river  was  undertaken.  Colonel  Glover  commanded  the  vessels  and 
flat  boats  of  transport,  general  Macdougall  was  charged  with  the 
embarkation,  and  colonel  Mifflin  was  to  cover  the  rear  guard.  The 
twenty-ninth,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  the  troops  began  to  move  with 
the  greatest  silence.  But  they  were  not  on  board  before  eleven.  A 
violent  northeast  wind  and  the  ebb  tide,  which  rendered  the  current 
very  rapid,  prevented  the  passage  ;  the  time  pressed  however.  For- 
tunately, the  wind  suddenly  veered  to  the  northwest ;  they  imme- 
diately made  sail,  and  landed  in  New  York.  Providence  appeared 
to  have  watched  over  the  Americans  ;  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  thick  fog,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  extraordinary, 
covered  all  Long  Island,  whereas  the  air  was  perfectly  clear  on  the 
side  of  New  York. 

Notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  officers,  Washington  remain- 
ed the  last  upon  the  shore  ;  he  refused  to  embark  till  he  saw 
his  troops  all  on  board.  They  amounted  in  all  to  nine  thousand 
men. 

The  artillery,  baggage,  camp  equipage,  munitions,  every  thing  was 
safely  transported  to  the  other  side.  It  was  not  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  sun  being  already  high,  and  after  the  mist  was  dissipated} 
that  the  English  discovered,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans had  abandoned  their  camp,  and  were  already  sheltered  from 
all  pursuit.  They  perceived  only  a  part  of  the  rear  guard,  out  of 
reach  in  their  boats,  who  had  returned  to  carry  away  some  munitions 
which  had  been  left  in  the  island. 
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Whoever  will  attend  to  all  the  details  of  this  retreat,  will  easily 
believe  that  no  military  operation  was  ever  conducted  by  great 
captains  with  more  ability  and  prudence,  or  under  more  favorable 
auspices. 

It  still  remained  to  evacuate  Governor's  Island,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  East  river  ;  it  was  occupied  by  two  regiments,  with  a 
numerous  artillery  and  abundant  munitions.  The  Americans  had 
fortified  it  to  interdict  the  entrance  of  this  river  to  the  English.  But 
after  the  loss  of  Long  Island,  it  could  not  be  hoped  to  defend  the 
passage,  and  the  garrison  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  power  of 
the  enemy.  The  evacuation  of  Governor's  Island  was  also  effected 
without  accident,  notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  the  English  ships. 
Thus  all  the  American  army,  after  the  defeat  of  Long  Island,  found 
itself  united  in  the  island  of  New  York. 

The  check  of  Brooklyn  had  made  upon  the  Americans  a  pro- 
found impression  of  terror,  and  their  position  actually  became  very 
alarming. 

Until  then,  they  had  flattered  themselves  that  heaven  would  con- 
stantly favor  their  arms  ;  and  it  was,  in  truth,  the  first  time  that 
fortune  had  betrayed  them  so  cruelly.  But  not  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  her  rigors,  from  the  excess  of  confidence  which  intoxicated 
them  in  prosperity,  they  fell  all  at  once  into  that  of  dejection. 

They  had  persuaded  themselves  that  personal  valor  completely 
supplied  the  want  of  discipline  ;  and  they  had  gone  so  far  as  even 
to  hold  in  derision  the  European  system  of  tactics.  But  since  they 
had  found,  by  fatal  experience,  of  how  much  utility  it  was  in  regular 
battles,  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
themselves.  At  first  they  had  believed  that  courage,  without  disci- 
pline, could  do  all ;  they  now  thought  it  could  do  nothing.  At  every 
moment  they  were  apprehensive  of  some  new  surprise  ;  at  every  step 
of  falling  into  an  ambuscade.  Thus,  from  discouragement,  they 
became  still  more  negligent  of  order.  The  militia,  especially,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  multitudes  armed  in  moments  of  emergency, 
became  every  day  more  disorderly  and  intractable.  Not  content 
with  enjoying  a  liberty  without  bounds  in  the  camp,  they  abandoned 
their  colors  by  hundreds,  and  entire  regiments  deserted  to  return  to 
their  provinces.  Their  example  became  fatal  to  the  regular  troops 
themselves  ;  their  subordination  diminished,  and  desertion  enfeebled 
them  daily.  Their  engagement  was  but  for  one  year,  and  even  in 
some  corps  only  for  a  few  weeks ;  the  hope  of  soon  returning  to 
their  families  and  friends  so  acted  upon  these  soldiers  that  they 
avoided  dangers.  Ardor  and  enthusiasm  had  at  first  overruled  these 
domestic  affections  ;  but  they  now  triumphed  over  a  zeal  extinguished 
by  ill  fortune. 

The  fidelity  of  the  generals  was  not  suspected,  but  their  talents 
were  distrusted,  and  every  thing  appeared  to  threaten  a  total  dissolu- 
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tion.    Confounded  by  the  blows  of  fortune,  and  little  used  to  support 
them,  the  Americans  thus  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  Washington 
contended  earnestly  with  exhortations,  with  persuasions,  and  with 
promises,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disorganisation.    Wherein,  if 
he  did  not  succeed  according  to  his  desires,  he  obtained,  however, 
more  than  his  hopes.    The  greater  part,  yielding  to  his  authority, 
and  the  benevolence  they  bore  him,  consented  to  remain.    He  had 
not  neglected  to  address  the  Congress  an  energetic  picture  of  the 
deplorable  situation  of  his  army  ;  he  represented  to  them  how  import- 
ant it  was  to  accept  no  more  engagements,  but  for  the  total  duration 
of  the  war  ;  and  he  assured  them  that  he  must  despair  of  American 
liberty,  unless  he  was  furnished  with  an  army  that  should  stand  by 
him  till  the  conclusion  of  the  enterprise.    The  remonstrances  and 
instances  of  the  commander-in-chief,  were  seconded  by  all  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  of  distinction  that  were  found  at  that  time  in  America, 
and  the  Congress  at  length  yielded  to  their  desires.    They  decreed 
that  a  regular  army  should  be  formed,  in  which  the  soldiers  should 
be  enlisted  to  serve  during  the  present  war  ;  and  that  it  should  be 
composed  of  eighty-eight  battalions,  to  be  raised  in  all  the  provinces 
according  to  their  respective  abilities.*    To  induce  the  inhabitants 
to  enlist,  the  Congress  decreed,  besides,  that  a  bounty  of  twenty 
dollars  should  be  given  to  each  man  at  the  time  of  engagement,  and 
portions  of  unoccupied  lands  were  promised  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers.f    But  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  who  would  enlist  for 
the  whole  term  of  the  war,  this  resolution  was  afterwards  modified, 
so  as  to  admit  of  engagements  either  for  three  years  or  during  the 
war  ;  specifying,  however,  that  such  as  enlisted  only  for  three  years 
had  no  right  to  grants  of  land.    This  measure  was  of  great  utility. 
Here  also  is  seen  the  power  of  good  or  ill  fortune  over  nations.  If 
those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  over  elated  by  prosperity,  are 
without  courage  in  adversity,  those  who  use  the  favors  of  fortune 
with  moderation,  are  able  to  support  its  reverses  with  fortitude. 

General  Howe,  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  terror  which 
victory  inspires,  and  persuading  himself  that  the  Americans,  disheart- 
ened by  so  many  checks,  would  be  more  modest  in  their  pretensions, 
despatched  general  Sullivan  to  the  Congress  with  a  message  purport- 
ing, that  though  he  could  not  consistently  treat  with  that  assembly  in 
the  character  they  had  assumed,  yet  he  would  gladly  confer  with 
some  of  their  members  in  their  private  capacity,  and  would  meet  them 

*  The  eighty-eight  battalions  decreed  by  Congress,  were  to  be  furnished  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion.  Three  in  New  Hampshire,  fifteen  in  Massachusetts,  two  in 
Rhode  Island,  eight  in  Connecticut,  four  in  New  York,  four  in  New  Jersey,  twelve  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  in  Delaware,  eight  in  Maryland,  fifteen  in  Virginia,  nine  in  North 
Carolina,  six  in  South  Carolina,  and  one  in  Georgia. 

t  The  grant  of  lands  was  thus  regulated  Five  hundred  acres  to  a  colonel,  four 
hundred  to  a  major,  three  hundred  to  a  captain,  two  hundred  to  a  lieutenant,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  an  ensign,  and  one  hundred  to  noncommissioned  officers  and 
soldiers. 
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at  any  place  they  would  appoint.  He  informed  them  that  he  was 
empowered,  with  the  admiral  his  brother,  to  terminate  the  contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  upon  conditions  equally  advan- 
tageous to  both  ;  these  conditions,  he  added,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  till  after  two  months  delay,  which  had  prevented  him  from 
arriving  before  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  that  an  arrangement  might  take  place  before  the 
events  of  -the  war  became  so  decisive  as  to  render  it  no  longer  a 
matter  of  choice  for  one  of  the  parties  to  treat.  He  assured  them, 
that  if  they  were  inclined  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  much  might  be 
granted  to  them  which  they  had  not  required.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  that  should  the  conference  produce  the  probability  of  an 
accommodation,  the  authority  of  Congress  would  be  acknowledged 
in  order  to  render  the  treaty  valid  and  complete  in  every  respect. 
The  commissioners  hoped  thus,  by  insidious  words,  to  dispose  the 
Americans  to  resume  the  yoke  of  England  without  dread. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  these  propositions  announc- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  English,  more  hope  than  despair  of  victory. 
Perhaps  the  commissioners,  not  being  authorised  to  grant  all  the 
conditions  they  offered,  merely  threw  them  out  to  create  parties,  or 
to  amuse  the  Americans  and  to  divert  them  from  their  preparations 
of  war.  However  this  may  be,  the  Congress  deliberated  maturely 
upon  this  overture.  Their  refusal  to  listen  to  the  proffered  terms 
might  alienate  the  minds  of  many  ;  and  their  consenting, to  enter 
into  negotiation  was  a  tacit  admission  that  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  not  irrevocable,  or  that  ill  fortune  began  to  shake 
their  constancy.  The  Congress,  to  avoid  either  of  these  inconve- 
niences, though  persuaded  of  the  insincerity  of  the  commissioners, 
decided  for  a  middle  course.  They  made  answer,  through  general 
Sullivan,  that  the  Congress  of  the  free  and  independent  states  of 
America  could  not,  consistently  with  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  send 
any  of  their  members  to  confer  with  whomsoever,  otherwise  than  in 
their  public  capacity.  But  that  as  they  desired  that  peace  might  be 
concluded  upon  equitable  conditions,  they  would  depute  a  committee 
of  their  body  to  learn  whether  the  commissioners  were  authorised 
to  treat,  and  what  proposals  they  had  to  offer.  Washington  was 
instructed,  at  the  same  time,  to  answer  any  overtures  that  might  be 
made  him,  by  saying  that  the  United  States  having  taken  arms  to 
defend  their  existence  and  their  liberty,  would  willingly  consent  to 
peace,  provided  the  terms  of  it  were  reasonable,  and  drawn  up  first 
in  writing,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  Congress. 

Thus  the  Americans  appeared  to  incline  for  independence,  with- 
out insisting,  however,  upon  this  point  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  peace,  in  order  to  reserve  a  way  open  to  reconciliation  if  the  fate 
of  arms  should  prove  too  adverse.  The  deputies,  appointed  by 
Congress  to  hear  the  propositions  of  the  commissioners,  were  Benja- 
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min  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  all  three  zealous 
partisans  of  independence.  The  interview  took  place  the  eleventh 
of  September,  in  Staten  Island,  opposite  Amboy.  Admiral  Howe 
spoke  the  first,  saying,  that  though  he  could  not  treat  with  them  as  a 
committee  of  Congress,  yet  as  he  was  authorised  to  confer  with  any 
gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colonies,  on  the  means  of  restoring 
peace,  he  felt  a  real  gratification  in  the  present  occasion  to  discourse 
with  them  upon  this  important  subject. 

The  deputies  replied,  that  since  they  were  come  to  hear  him,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  look  upon  them  in  what  light  he  pleased  ;  that  they 
could  not,  however,  consider  themselves  in  any  other  character  than 
that  in  which  the  Congress  had  placed  them.  Howe  then  entered 
upon  the  subject  of  the  meeting  ;  he  demanded  that  the  colonies 
should  return  to  their  allegiance  and  duty  towards  the  British 
crown  ;  he  assured  them  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  king  to  make 
his  government  easy  and  acceptable  to  them  in  every  respect ;  that 
those  acts  of  parliament  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  them  would 
undergo  a  revisal,  and  the  instructions  to  governors  would  be  recon- 
sidered ;  that  if  any  just  causes  of  complaint  were  found  in  the 
acts  or  instructions,  they  might  be  removed. 

After  having  recounted  the  tyrannical  acts  of  parliament,  of  which 
all  their  supplications  had  failed  to  procure  the  repeal,  the  deputies 
added,  in  reply,  that  a  return  to  the  domination  of  Great  Britain  was 
not  now  to  be  expected.  'There  was  no  doubt,  they  said,  that  the 
Americans  were  inclined  to  peace,  and  willing  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  Britain  that  might  be  advantageous  to  both  countries.  If 
there  was  the  same  good  disposition  on  her  part,  it  would  be  easier 
for  the  commissioners,  though  not  empowered  at  present  to  treat 
with  them  as  independent  states,  to  obtain  fresh  powers  from  their 
government  for  that  purpose,  than  it  would  be  for  the  Congress  to 
procure  them  from  the  colonies  to  consent  to  submission.' 

Howe  then  put  an  end  to  the  conference,  by  saying  that  he  deeply 
regretted  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  an  accommodation. 

The  three  deputies  made  their  report  to  Congress  of  the  issue  of 
this  interview,  observing  that  the  powers  of  the  English  commission- 
ers were  insufficient,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  place  any  depend- 
ence upon  their  offers  or  their  promises.  The  Congress  approved 
their  conduct.  This  attempt  at  negotiation,  therefore,  served  only 
to  demonstrate,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Congress  persevering  in 
their  resolution  and  undaunted  by  reverses,  were  determined  not  to 
receive  conditions  from  their  enemies  ;  and  on  the  other,  how  greatly 
the  English  government  was  still  deceived  with  respect  to  the  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  America,  and  as  to  the  means  proper  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  reestablishment  of  the  ancient  order  of  things. 

But  it  seems  in  this  revolution  to  have  been  the  destiny  of  things, 
that  the  remedies  should  always  arrive  after  the  evils  were  become 
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incurable  ;  and  that  the  government  refusing  out  of  pride  at  the 
favorable  moment,  to  acquiesce  in  useful  concessions,  should  after- 
wards have  to  submit  to  the  rejection  of  its  useless  propositions. 

The  English  generals,  convinced  by  experience,  that  they  must 
renounce  all  hope  of  accommodation,  now  turned  their  attention 
exclusively  to  military  operations.  The  royal  army  found  itself 
separated  from  that  of  the  Congress  only  by  the  East  river,  which 
communicating  with  Harlem  Creek  flows  between  Long  Island  and 
Morrisania  on  the  one  part,  and  the  island  of  New  York  on  the 
other.  The  intention  of  the  English  was  to  land  in  some  part  of 
this  last,  where  the  least  resistance  could  be  opposed  to  them.  Their 
ships  cruised  along  the  coasts,  threatening  sometimes  one  place  and 
sometimes  another,  in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  at  all  points  in 
uncertainty,  and  afterwards  to  attack  upon  one  only  with  more  ad- 
vantage. A  part  of  the  fleet  having  doubled  Long  Island  appeared 
in  the  Sound,  a  gulf  of  great  breadth  which  separates  this  island 
from  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  and  communicates  with  the  East 
river,  by  means  of  a  narrow  channel,  which  a  very  dangerous  naviga- 
tion and  frequent  shipwrecks  have  caused  to  receive  the  name  of 
Hell  Gate. 

The  English  had  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Montesoro, 
situated  in  this  strait,  where  they  had  erected  a  battery  to  answer 
that  which  the  Americans  had  planted  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  at  Hovenshook.  Two  frigates,  passing  between  Governor's 
Island  and  the  point  of  Red  Hook,  had  ascended  into  the  East  river, 
without  receiving  any  injury  from  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
anchored  out  of  its  reach  near  a  little  island.  The  main  body  of 
the  English  fleet  was  moored  in  the  waters  of  Governor's  Island, 
ready  to  attack  the  city  of  New  York  itself,  or  to  enter  either  the 
East  river,  or  the  Hudson. . 

Meanwhile,  the  ships  were  continually  engaged  with  the  batteries 
on  shore,  and  frequent  actions  ensued  for  the  possession  of  the  little 
islands  which  are  found  in  the  first  of  these  rivers.  The  English 
had  need  of  them  for  the  execution  of  their  projects,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans saw  the  necessity  of  defending  them.  But  whether  the 
English  artillery  was  better  served,  or  that  the  soldiers  of  this  nation 
had  acquired  more  confidence  from  their  victory,  and  especially 
owing  to  the  assistance  of  their  ships,  they  succeeded  in  carrying, 
one  after  another,  such  of  these  islands,  as  their  convenience  ac- 
quired, and  thus  secured  for  themselves  the  entrance  of  the  East 
river. 

Washington  had  furnished  the  two  shores  of  the  island  of  New 
York  with  a  numerous  artillery,  and  had  thrown  up  intrenchments  in 
different  places.  He  had  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  the 
city ;  six  thousand  five  hundred  at  Harlem,  a  village  situated  in  front 
©f  the  opening  of  the  sound ;  and  twelve  thousand  at  Kingsbridge,  at 
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the  extremity  of  the  island.  He  had  been  particularly  careful  to 
fortify  this  passage,  in  order  to  secure  a  free  communication  with  the 
continent,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seizing  it  by  surprise,  and 
thus  entirely  locking  up  the  American  army  within  the  island  itself. 
But  the  commander-in-chief  felt  extreme  apprehensions  for  the  city, 
and  began  to  despair  of  preserving  it  in  the  power  of  the  confedera- 
tion. The  enemy  being  considerably  reenforced  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Long  Island,  and  having  the  command  of  the  sound,  it  was 
to  be  feared  he  might  disemhark  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  New 
York,  near  the  mouth  of  the  sound,  in  which  case  the  garrison  of  the 
city,  and  all  the  troops  encamped  in  its  environs,  having  their  retreat 
intercepted,  would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender ;  or  else  that, 
traversing  the  sound  and  Morrisania,  he  would  go  and  establish  him- 
self with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in  the  rear  of  Kingsbridge. 

In  this  last  hypothesis  the  Americans  losing  all  communication  with 
the  continent,  would  be  forced  either  to  capitulate,  or  to  fight  a  battle 
whose  success  appeared  secure  in  advance  to  the  English  by  the 
choice  of  ground  and  of  time,  and  the  discouragement  which  still 
prevailed  among  the  troops  of  the  Congress. 

The  fortune  of  the  Americans  would  then  be  past  all  hope,  as  well 
in  consequence  of  the  terror  with  which  they  would  be  seized,  as 
from  the  loss  of  arms,  of  munitions,  and  of  baggage.  Washington 
had,  therefore,  signified  to  Congress  his  apprehensions,  praying  them 
to  inform  him  of  their  intentions  relative  to  the  city  of  New  York,  if 
he  found  himself  constrained  to  evacuate  it.  The  Congress  humanely 
replied,  that  it  should  be  left  entire  and  safe.  Having  afterwards 
assembled  a  council  of  war,  he  invited  them  to  deliberate  upon  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  evacuation  of  the  city,  and  it  evidently 
appeared  that  he  was  himself  in  favor  of  this  measure.  Some  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  in  which  they 
were  confirmed  by  another  consideration  ;  they  calculated,  that  by 
retiring  further  into  the  country,  the  English  would  be  deprived  of 
the  important  advantage  they  derived  from  the  cooperation  of  their 
fleets.  Other  members  of  the  council  manifested  a  contrary  senti- 
ment, because  they  considered  that  the  defence  of  New  York  would 
cause  the  enemy  to  consume  time,  and  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
season  for  military  operations  would  have  elapsed.  They  also  thought 
that  the  evacuation  of  New  York  would  have  too  much  the  appearance 
of  cowardice,  and  that  it  might  have  the  most  fatal  influence  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  opinion  of  these 
prevailed.  But  at  length  the  English  having  reenforced  themselves 
greatly  at  the  entrance  of  the  sound,  and  in  the  islands  of  Montesoro 
and  of  Buchanan,  a  second  council  of  war  decided  that  it  was  not 
only  prudent  but  even  necessary  to  abandon  New  York.  Accord- 
ingly, no  time  was  lost  in  removing,  by  way  of  the  Hudson  river,  the 
sick,  the  baggage,  and  the  munitions,  which  were  landed  far  above, 
vol.  i.  45 
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upon  the  shore  of  New  Jersey.  Some  days  after,  the  garrison  march- 
ed out  of  the  city,  leaving  it  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

While  this  evacuation  was  effected  with  great  order  on  the  part  of 
the  troops,  but  with  much  terror  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  a 
report  was  suddenly  spread  that  the  enemy  had  landed  in  the  island. 
The  soldiers  hastened  to  make  their  junction  with  those  stationed  at 
Harlem. 

While  some  of  the  English  ships  had  entered  the  Hudson  river,  in 
order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  American  generals  on  that  side, 
and  to  interrupt  the  transportation  of  baggage  and  munitions,  the  first 
division  of  the  British  army,  commanded  by  general  Clinton,  had 
embarked  at  the  head  of  the  bay  at  Newtown,  and  proceeding  by  the 
sound,  entered  the  East  river  through  Hell  Gate  ;  thence  descending 
with  the  current,  it  had  gone  to  disembark  at  Kipps  Bay,  three  miles 
north  of  New  York.  This  point  was  the  weakest  of  all ;  and  the 
English  troops,  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  ships,  effected  a  landing 
there  almost  without  resistance.  When  Washington  was  apprised  of 
the  debarkation,  he  detached  the  brigades  of  generals  Parsons  and 
Fellows  to  reenforce  the  corps  that  defended  Kipps  Bay.  But  they 
had  already  turned  their  backs  ;  the  others  imitated  them  and  shame- 
fully fled,  in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  their  officers  to  retain  them. 
Washington  arrived  himself,  and  rallied  them ;  but  at  sight  of  the 
English  troops  these  militia  disbanded  anew.  If  the  English  had 
immediately  pressed  forward  they  would,  without  any  doubt,  have 
intercepted  the  retreat  of  the  garrison  of  New  York.  But  whether 
their  generals  could  not  credit  so  much  pusillanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  and  were  unwilling  to  risk  themselves  between  two 
fires ;  or  whether,  as  some  writers  assert,  being  elated  with  their  suc- 
cess, they  halted  for  the  space  of  full  two  hours  to  divert  themselves 
in  the  house  of  a  gentlewoman  of  the  country,  it  is  certain  that  they 
gave  time  to  general  Putnam,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  to  defile 
and  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  Americans,  however,  left 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy  their  heavy  artillery,  a  great  proportion  of 
their  baggage  and  munitions,  and  particularly  their  tents,  of  which 
they  had  the  greatest  need.  They  lost  but  few  soldiers,  and  those 
in  a  skirmish  near  Bloomingdale. 

The  British  army  having  despatched  a  strong  detachment  to  take 
possession  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  affords  accommodation 
for  a  considerable  garrison,  went  to  encamp  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
its  right  wing  being  posted  at  Horen's  Hook,  upon  the  East  river,  and 
its  left  at  Bloomingdale,  upon  the  Hudson.  It  thus  occupied  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  island,  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  which  in 
this  place  is  more  than  a  mile.  The  Americans  were  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  especially  at  Kings- 
bridge  ;  they  had,  besides,  a  position  upon  the  heights  of  Harlem, 
distant  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  English  outposts.  They 
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occupied  another  difficult  passage  between  Harlem  and  Kingsbridge, 
as  well  as  the  fort  they  had  named  Washington,  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hudson.  \^ 

There  resulted,  from  the  respective  situation  of  the  armies,  fre- 
quent rencounters,  in  which  the  Americans  gradually  resumed  cou- 
rage, and  accustomed  themselves  anew  to  look  the  enemy  in  the 
face.  Washington  ardently  desired  that  his  troops  should  often  have 
these  affairs  with  the  English.  Among  others,  there  ensued  one  very 
hot  action  in  the  plain  of  Harlem,  where  some  corps  of  English  and 
Hessians,  led  on  too  far  by  their  ardor,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  which 
the  Americans  had  laid  for  them,  and  were  handled  very  roughly. 
Washington  in  his  official  letters,  highly  commended  the  valor  dis- 
played by  his  troops  on  this  occasion. 

A  few  days  after  the  important  position  of  New  York  was  come 
into  the  power  of  the  royal  troops,  there  broke  out  in  it  a  conflagra- 
tion, which  some  attributed  to  the  malice  of  certain  individuals  among 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  to  deprive  the  English  of  the  resources 
offered  them  by  this  great  city ;  others  merely  to  chance.  It  was 
published  at  the  time,  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  in  various  places 
at  once,  by  means  of  combustibles  disposed  with  great  dexterity  ;  but 
the  Americans  positively  denied  it.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  the 
flames,  the  wind  being  violent  and  the  weather  very  dry,  that  not- 
withstanding the  speed  and  activity  with  which  the  garrison  exerted 
themselves,  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  consumed.  In  the  fury 
which  transported  them,  they  seized  several  of  those  whom  they 
considered  as  the  authors  of  this  disaster,  and  precipitated  them  into 
the  midst  of  the  fire. 

The  English  general,  perceiving  that  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
intrenchments  was  such  as  to  render  the  attempt  to  dislodge  him  by 
an  attack,  both  extremely  hazardous  and  of  doubtful  success,  took 
the  resolution  which,  perhaps,  he  should  have  taken  at  first,  that  is, 
to  go  and  encamp  behind  the  position  which  the  Americans  occupied 
at  Kingsbridge,  and  thus  compel  him  to  combat  with  disadvantage, 
to  retire  with  loss,  or  to  remain  with  peril.  Accordingly,  having  left 
lord  Percy  with  two  English  brigades,  and  one  of  Hessians  in  the 
encampment  of  Harlem,  for  the  protection  of  New  York,  he  em- 
barked with  the  rest  of  the  army  in  flat  bottomed  boats ;  and  having 
safely  entered  the  sound  through  Hell  Gate,  proceeded  to  disembark 
at  Frogs  Neck,  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Chester,  upon  the  confines  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut. 

This  movement  of  general  Howe  has  been  the  object  of  some  cri- 
ticisms ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  Americans  might  have  overwhelm- 
ed, by  a  sudden  attack,  the  corps  left  at  Harlem,  and  thus  recovered 
possession  of  New  York.  But,  perhaps,  he  founded  the  success  of 
his  operation  upon  the  discouragement  of  the  colonial  troops,  and 
upon  the  presence  of  the  fleet,  which  in  any  event  could  afford  a 
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shelter  to  the  corps  of  Harlem,  if  they  should  find  themselves  loo 
hard  pressed.  General  Howe  had  also  strongly  fortified  Gowans 
Hill,  in  order  to  cover  the  city.  Then,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  receiving  provisions  from  New  Jersey  by  means  of  the 
Hudson  river,  he  had  ordered  three  frigates  to  pass  up  the  river 
above  forts  Washington  and  Lee  ;  the  first  situated  upon  the  left 
bank,  and  the  sec6nd  upon  the  right.  This  order  was  executed 
with  extreme  ability,  notwithstanding  the  artillery  of  the  two  forts, 
and  the  obstructions  with  which  the  Americans  had  endeavored  to 
impede  the  navigation. 

The  English  general  remained  several  days  at  Frogs  Neck,  as  well 
to  repair  the  bridges  which  the  enemy  had  broken,  as  to  wait  for  a 
considerable  reenforcement  which  he  had  called  from  Siaten  Island. 
The  road  from  Frogs  Neck  to  Kingsbridge  is  excessively  rough  with 
continual  masses  of  small  stones,  and  the  Americans  had  also  ob- 
structed it  In  many  places.  Washington,  who  had  assembled  all  his 
army  at  Kingsbridge,  sent  forward  his  light  infantry  to  scour  the 
country,  and  to  harass  the  enemy  in  his  march. 

General  Howe,  having  received  his  reenforcements,  put  himself  in 
motion  with  all  his  troops  ;  he  crossed  Pelham  Manor,  and  went  to 
encamp  at  New  Rochelle,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  second  divi- 
sion of  Hessians,  and  of  the  troops  of  Waldeck  under  general  Knyp- 
hausen,  and  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry  lately  arrived  at  New  York 
from  Ireland.  As  the  principal  project  of  the  expedition  was  to 
intercept  the  communication  of  Washington  with  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, and  then,  if  he  declined  to  venture  an  engagement,  to  shut 
him  up  in  the  island  of  New  York,  consequently  it  was  necessary  to 
occupy  the  two  roads  leading  into  Connecticut ;  the  one  upon  the 
coast  of  the  sound,  and  the  other  more  inland.  The  first  was 
already  in  the  power  of  the  English  ;  but  in  attempting  to  occupy 
the  second,  it  was  requisite  to  traverse  the  difficult  country  of  which 
we  have  already  made  mention,  in  order  to  secure  the  post  of  the 
highlands,  known  by  the  name  of  White  Plains,  upon  the  rear  of 
Kingsbridge.  General  Howe  determined  to  take  this  route  ;  he 
marched,  however,  slowly  and  with  extreme  caution,  after  leaving  at 
New  Rochelle  the  German  corps,  lately  arrived,  to  secure  the  lower 
road,  and  the  communication  with  those  places  whence  stores  and 
necessaries  were  to  arrive. 

Washington  examined,  with  attention,  the  danger  of  his  position. 
He  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  consequently  decided 
to  abandon,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  the  encampment  of 
Kingsbridge.  Extending,  therefore,  his  left  wing,  he  took  post  with 
it  in  the  White  Plains,  while  the  right  occupied  the  heights  of  Valen- 
tine's Hill,  near  Kingsbridge  ;  the  centre  exactly  filled  the  space 
comprehended  between  these  two  points.  'Here  he  intrenched  him- 
self with  the  greatest  care.    His  army  thus  formed  a  well  secured 
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line,  parallel  to  the  river  Brunx,  which  lay  on  its  front,  and  separated 
it  from  the  English,  who  marched  up  along  the  left  bank  of  this 
stream. 

Washington  had  behind  him  the  great  river  Hudson,  into  which 
the  English  frigates  had  not  yet  been  able  to  penetrate  so  far  as  to 
intercept  the  supplies  of  provisions  which  he  received  from  the 
upper  parts.  With  his  left  wing  he  occupied  the  upper  road  of 
Connecticut,  by  which  he  was  also  abundantly  supplied  with  provi- 
sions and  munitions.  He  had  left  sufficient  garrisons  at  Kingsbridge, 
at  Harlem,  and  in  fort  Washington  ;  in  this  last  place,  however, 
against  his  own  opinion.  Meanwhile,  he  detached  numerous  parties, 
over  the  Brunx,  in  order  to  retard  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
Hence  frequent  skirmishes  ensued,  and  though  the  royalists  had 
generally  the  advantage  in  these  rencounters,  they  still  served  to 
dissipate  the  terror  of  the  Americans,  who  every  day  showed  them- 
selves more  bold  in  defying  the  enemy. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  English  to  the  White  Plains,  Washing- 
ton, all  at  once,  called  in  his  detachments,  and  abandoning  the  posi- 
tions he  had  occupied  along  the  Brunx,  assembled  all  his  troops  in  a 
strong  camp  upon  the  heights,  near  these  plains,  in  front  of  the 
enemy.  His  right  flank  was  protected  by  the  Brunx,  which,  by  its 
windings,  also  covered  the  front  of  the  right  wing.  The  main  body 
was  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  left  wing  being  placed  at  a 
right  angle  upon  the  centre,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the  right, 
extended  towards  the  north  upon  the  hills,  as  much  as  was  necessary 
to  guard  the  defiles  leading  to  the  upper  mountainous  regions,  into 
which  the  army,  if  expedient,  might  retire.  But  the  right  wing, 
being  posted  in  more  level  and  less  difficult  ground,  found  itself  more 
exposed  ;  wherefore  general  Macdougall  was  ordered  to  occupy, 
with  a  strong  detachment,  a  mountain  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  camp  ;  he  intrenched  himself  there  as  well  as  the  time  would 
admit  of. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  American  army  when  the  English 
arrived  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  White  Plains,  and  prepared 
themselves  to  attack  without  loss  of  time.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October,  they  advanced  in  two  columns,  the  right 
commanded  by  general  Clinton,  and  the  left  by  general  Heister. 
At  noon,  all  the  outposts  being  driven  back  by  the  English  and 
Hessian  light  infantry,  the  British  army  appeared  before  the  Ame- 
rican camp.  Immediately  there  ensued  a  cannonade,  but  to  very 
little  effect.  The  English  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  ;  their  right 
occupied  the  road  which  leads  to  Merrineck,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  centre  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  left,  equally  distant  from 
his  right,  bordered  the  Brunx.  The  English  general  having  observ- 
ed the  importance  of  the  position  taken  by  general  Macdougall',  and 
being  persuaded  that  the  right  of  the  enemy,  which  was  his  only 
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assailable  point,  could  not  be  forced  so  long  as  it  should  be  protected 
by  a  post  of  such  strength,  resolved  to  wrest  it  from  the  Americans. 
He  ordered  a  Hessian  regiment,  commanded  by  colonel  Ralle,  to 
ford  the  Brunx,  and  by  a  circuitous  movement  to  fall  upon  the  flank 
of  general  Macdougall,  while  general  Leslie  should  attack  him  in 
front  with  a  brigade  of  English  and  Hessians.  Colonel  Ralle  having 
arrived  at  the  point  indicated,  Leslie,  who  had  also  crossed  the 
Brunx,  furiously  assaulted  the  intrenchments  of  Macdougall.  The 
militia  soon  fled,  but  the  regular  troops  made  a  valiant  resistance. 
A  regiment  of  Maryland,  conducted  by  colonel  Smallwood,  and  a 
regiment  of  New  York,  under  colonel  Ratzemar,  ventured  even  to 
come  out  of  the  lines  and  to  charge  the  enemy  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountain,  but  they  were  overpowered  by  number  and  forced  to 
retire.  Then  the  English  and  Hessians  ascended  the  heights  with 
singular  intrepidity,  and  took  possession  of  them  after  a  vigorous 
struggle.  The  Americans,  however,  continued  for  some  time  to  fire 
from  behind  the  walls  of  enclosures,  and  thus  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  assailants.  But  general  Putnam,  who  had  been  sent  to  their 
succour,  could  not  arrive  in  season.  The  loss  of  men  in  this  action 
was  great  on  the  one  part  as  well  as  on  the  other. 

Washington,  calmly  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  come  to 
attack  him  next,  had  already  sent  into  his  rear  the  sick  and  the 
baggage  ;  but  as  it  grew  towards  the  close  of  day,  the  English 
general  determined  to  defer  the  assault  till  the  next  morning.  He 
caused  his  troops  to  encamp  within  cannon  shot  of  the  American 
lines.  Washington  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  strengthen  them 
with  additional  works,  and  to  occupy  a  stronger  position  in  the  rear 
with  his  left  wing,  which,  by  the  loss  of  the  mountain,  had  become 
more  exposed.  When  the  light  appeared,  general  Howe  reconnoitred 
the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  and  found  them  sufficiently  for- 
midable to  determine  him  to  wait  the  arrival  of  some  battalions  that 
had  been  left  at  New  York,  under  the  command  of  lord  Percy,  and 
of  several  companies  from  Merrineck.  These  reenforcements  being 
received  on  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth,  he  appointed  the  following 
morning  for  the  assault,  but  the  excessive  rain  which  fell  during  the 
night  and  also  in  the  morning,  compelled  him  to  defer  it.  The 
American  general,  in  the  meantime,  examined  his  position  with  his 
accustomed  prudence  ;  he  was  decided  not  to  risk  a  pitched  battle 
without  the  strongest  hope  of  success.  He  perceived  that  the 
English  had  already  erected  four  or  five  batteries,  and  that  by  turn- 
ing his  right  flank  they  might  get  possession  of  the  heights  situated 
upon  his  rear.  He  concluded,  therefore,  to  break  up  his  camp  in 
the  night  of  the  first  of  November.  He  removed  it  into  a  country 
still  more  mountainous  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Castle  ;  having  pre- 
viously set  fire  to  the  houses  in  White  Plains  and  the  neighborhood, 
and  to  the  forage  that  was  found  in  the  camp.    He  immediately 
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detached  a  strong  corps  to  occupy  the  bridge  over  the  Croton  river, 
which  leads  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  following 
morning  the  English  took  possession  of  the  American  camp. 

General  Howe,  perceiving  that  his  enemy  declined  an  engage- 
ment, and  that  from  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  his  knowledge 
of  every  advantageous  position,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compel 
him  to  fight  but  upon  the  most  unequal  and  hazardous  terms,  took 
the  determination  to  discontinue  the  pursuit,  and  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  reduction  of  the  forts  and  fastnesses  still  occupied  by  the 
Americans  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  His  views  were 
particularly  directed  upon  fort  Washington,  which  was  its  principal 
bulwark.  But,  though  the  ground  where  this  fortress  had  been 
erected  was  very  rough  and  difficult,  its  fortifications  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  heavy  artillery.  It  was  incapable,  from 
its  little  extent,  of  containing  more  than  a  thousand  defenders  ;  the 
outworks  that  surrounded  it,  especially  to  the  south,  towards  New 
York,  might  lodge,  it  is  true,  a  much  stronger  garrison. 

The  commander-in-chief,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  the  event,  had 
written  to  general  Greene,  who  commanded  in  this  part,  enjoining 
him  to  reflect  maturely  upon  his  position,  and  in  case  he  should  find 
that  fort  Washington  was  not  in  a  situation  to  sustain  an  assault,  to 
cause  it  to  be  forthwith  evacuated  ;  and  to  transport  the  garrison  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson.  But  this  general,  either  believing 
that  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the  valor  of  the  troops  would 
assure  him  a  long  defence,  or  from  the  apprehension  that  his  retreat 
would  increase  the  already  too  general  discouragement  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, took  the  resolution  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  He  was  herein  the 
more  easily  determined,  as  he  believed  that  the  garrison  would 
always  be  able  to  retreat  into  fort  Lee,  situated  upon  the  other  bank 
of  the  river.  But  Washington  judged  less  favorably  of  the  future  ; 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  English  would  not  remain  satisfied  with 
the  reduction  of  the  first  fort ;  but  that  crossing  the  river,  and  mak- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  second,  which  was  not  tenable,  they 
would  spread  themselves  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey.  He  left 
therefore  general  Lee,  with  the  militia  of  the  eastern  provinces,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  having  secured  the  strong  positions 
towards  the  Croton  river,  and  especially  that  of  Peeks  Kill,  near  the 
Hudson  itself,  he  crossed  that  river  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
and  went  to  rejoin  general  Greene  in  his  camp  under  fort  Lee. 
General  Lee  himself  had  orders  to  come  with  all  speed  and  join 
him,  in  case  the  enemy,  after  having  taken  the  forts,  should  show 
himself  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson.  He  afterwards  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  requesting  him  to  remove  the  maga- 
zines of  provisions  into  the  most  remote  parts,  and  to  call  out  all  the 
militia.  All  these  dispositions  being  made  to  his  wish,  Washington 
watched  with  an  attentive  eye  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
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Meanwhile,  general  Howe  had  ordered  general  Knyphausen  to 
march  from  New  Rnchelle,  and  to  occupy  Kingsbridge.  This  he 
executed  without  obstacles,  the  Americans,  who  guarded  this  posi- 
tion, having  fallen  back  upon  fort  Washington.  The  corps  of  general 
Knyphausen  consequently  penetrated  into  the  island  of  New  York, 
and  proceeded  to  invest  the  fort,  on  the  part  of  the  north. 

A  short  time  after,  the  English  general  himself  abandoned  the 
White  Plains,  and  descending  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  con- 
ducted the  rest  of  the  army  to  Kingsbridge.  He  pitched  his  camp 
upon  the  heights  of  Fordham,  his  right  wing  being  covered  by  the 
Hudson,  and  his  left  by  the  Brunx. 

The  royalists  then  prepared  to  attack  fort  Washington  ;  its  interior 
and  appertenances  were  defended  by  full  three  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Magaw,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer. 
He  was  summoned  in  vain  to  surrender.  The  besiegers  proceeded 
to  the  assault  in  four  divisions,  the  first  from  the  north,  commanded 
by  general  Knyphausen,  and  consisting  of  Hessians  and  the  troops 
of  Waldeck  ;  the  second  from  the  east,  composed  of  English  light 
infantry  and  two  battalions  of  guards,  conducted  by  general  Mat- 
thews. This  corps  was  to  attack  the  intrenchments  which  extended 
from  fort  Washington  almost  to  the  East  river ;  the  third,  commanded 
by  colonel  Sterling,  was  destined  to  pass  this  river  lower  down  than 
the  second,  in  order  to  assail  the  fort  more  to  the  south  ;  but  this  was 
only  a  feint.  The  fourth,  which  obeyed  the  orders  of  lord  Percy, 
a  very  strong  corps,  was  directed  to  aim  its  assault  against  the 
western  flank  of  the  fortress.  These  different  divisions  were  pro- 
vided with  a  numerous  and  excellent  artillery.  The  Hessians, 
under  general  Knyphausen,  were  to  pass  through  a  very  thick 
forest,  where  colonel  Rawlings  was  already  posted  with  his  regiment 
of  riflemen.  An  extremely  warm  affair  was  engaged,  in  which  the 
Germans  sustained  a  severe  loss.  The  Americans  ambushed  behind 
the  trees  and  rocks,  fired  in  security  ;  but  at  last,  the  Hessians  re- 
doubling their  efforts,  gained  a  very  steep  ascent,  whence  they  came 
down  upon  the  enemy  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity  ;  the  divisions 
which  followed  them  were  thus  enabled  to  land  without  molestation. 
Colonel  Rawlings  retreated  under  the  cannon  of  the  fort.  Lord 
Percy,  on  his  part,  had  carried  an  advanced  work,  which  facilitated 
the  debarkation  of  the  party  under  colonel  Sterling,  who,  the  moment 
he  had  landed,  forced  his  way  up  a  difficult  height,  which  was  very 
resolutely  defended  ;  he  gained  the  summit,  where  he  took  a  consi- 
derable number  of  prisoners,  notwithstanding  their  gallant  resistance. 
Colonel  Cadwallader,  who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  this 
part,  retired  also  into  the  fort. 

Colonel  Ralle,  who  led  the  right  column  of  general  Knyphausen's 
attack,  surmounted  all  obstacles  with  admirable  valor,  and  lodged  his 
column  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.    Soon  after  general 
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Knyphausen  joiner]  him  with  the  left  column  ;  having;  at  length  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  forest.  The 
garrison  having  thus  lost,  though  not  without  glory,  all  their  advanced 
works,  found  themselves  closely  invested  within  the  hody  of  the 
fortress.  The  hesiegers  then  summoned  colonel  Magaw  to  surren- 
der. He  had  already  consumed  nearly  all  his  ammunition.  The 
very  multitude  of  defenders  pressed  into  so  narrow  a  space,  was 
prejudicial  to  defence,  and  every  thing  demonstrated  that  he  could 
not  sustain  an  assault.  Accordingly  he  decided  to  capitulate.  The 
garrison,  amounting  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  inclusive  of 
the  country  militia,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  Americans 
had  few  killed  ;  the  royalists  lost  about  eight  hundred,  the  greater 
part  Germans. 

The  reduction  of  fort  Washington  thus  gave  the  royal  army  entire 
possession  of  the  island  of  New  York. 

Wishing  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  to  prevent  them  from  rallying  at  another  point,  general 
Howe  confided  to  lord  Cornwallis  the  command  of  a  corps  of  about 
six  thousand  men,  directing  him  to  pass  the  Hudson  at  Dobb's  Ferry, 
and  forthwith  to  invest  fort  Lee,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  surprise  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  in  two  thousand  men.  They  had  scarcely 
time  to  save  themselves  by  abandoning  the  place,  the  moment  they 
heard  of  the  surrender  of  fort  Washington,  of  the  passage  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  his  force.  Their  artillery  and  military  stores,  their 
baggage,  and  particularly  their  tents,  a  loss  the  most  sensible,  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  victors.  The  vanquished  retired  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Hackensack.  The  British  could  now  penetrate  into  the  very 
heart  of  New  Jersey. 

These  successive  checks,  the  loss  of  the  two  forts,  Washington 
and  Lee,  and  especially  the  excessive  vigor  of  the  attack,  which  had 
constrained  the  first  to  surrender,  produced  a  deplorable  change  in 
the  fortune  of  the  Americans.  They  beheld  all  at  once  what  the 
fatal  battle  of  Brooklyn  had  not  been  able  to  operate  ;  the  dissolution 
of  their  army. 

The  militia  disbanded  and  precipitately  retired  to  their  habitations  ; 
even  the  regular  troops,  as  if  struck  with  despair,  also  filed  off,  and 
deserted  in  parties. 

Every  thing  at  this  period  of  the  war,  threatened  America  with  an 
inevitable  catastrophe. 

The  army  of  Washington  was  so  enfeebled  that  it  scarcely 
amounted  to  three  thousand  men,  who  had  lost  all  courage  and 
all  energy,  and  were  exposed  in  an  open  country,  without  instru- 
ments to  intrench  themselves,  without  tents  to  shelter  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  population  little 
zealous,  or  rather  hostile  towards  the  republic. 
vol.  i.  46 
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The  general  of  Congress  had  to  face  a  victorious  army,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  strong,  composed  entirely  of  disciplined  and  veteran 
troops.  The  excellent  generals  who  commanded  it,  using  the  ardor 
inspired  by  victory,  pursued  their  advantages  with  vivacity,  and  flat- 
tered themselves  that  a  few  days  would  suffice  to  crush  the  wrecks 
of  the  republican  army,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  To  all  the 
difficulties  against  which  Washington  had  to  contend,  should  be 
added,  that  the  English  cavalry,  though  without  being  very  numerous, 
scoured  all  the  flat  country,  whereas  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  to 
it  except  a  few  diminutive  and  feeble  hackneys  from  Connecticut, 
commanded  by  major  Shelden.  So  total  a  deficiency  of  cavalry,  in 
the  immense  plains  of  this  country,  appeared  to  extinguish  for  the 
Americans  their  little  chance  of  success.  They  were  no  better  pro- 
vided with  artillery  than  with  horses.  The  greater  part  of  their 
feeble  army  consisted  in  militia,  almost  all  from  New  Jersey.  These 
were  either  of  suspicious  fidelity,  or  desirous  of  returning  to  their 
habitations,  to  rescue  their  property  and  families  from  the  perils  that 
menaced  them.  The  few  regular  soldiers  who  still  remained  with 
their  colors,  completed  their  term  of  service  with  the  expiration  of 
the  year  ;  it  was  therefore  to  be  feared  that  this  phantom  of  an  army 
would  vanish  entirely  in  the  space  of  a  few  days. 

In  so  profound  a  distress,  the  American  general  could  not  hope  to 
receive  prompt  or  sufficient  reenforcements.  Consternation  reigned 
in  all  the  contiguous  provinces ;  so  that  each,  trembling  for  himself, 
refused  to  succour  others.  There  still  remained  a  few  regiments  of 
regular  troops  upon  the  frontiers  of  Canada  ;  but  they  were  neces- 
sary there  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  besides,  the 
term  of  engagement  was  about  to  dissolve  them  shortly.  Upon  the 
heel  of  so  many  disasters  was  the  imminent  danger  of  seditions  on 
the  part  of  the  disaffected,  who  in  various  places  loudly  invoked  the 
name  of  England.  An  insurrection  appeared  ready  to  explode  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  in  this  very  province  of  New  Jersey,  so 
that  Washington  found  himself  constrained  to  detach  a  part  of  his 
army,  already  a  mere  skeleton,  to  overawe  the  agitators.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  victorious  royal  army  had  dissipated  the  terror  with  which 
the  patriots  at  first  had  inspired  the  loyalists.  They  began  to  aban- 
don themselves  without  reserve  to  all  the  fury  which  animated  them 
against  their  adversaries.  The  English  commissioners  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  Congress.  Accordingly  the  two  brothers 
Howe  drew  up  a  proclamation,  which  they  circulated  profusely 
throughout  the  country.  They  commanded  all  those  who  had  arms 
in  hand  to  disperse  and  return  to  their  habitations ;  and  all  those  who 
exercised  civil  magistracies  to  cease  their  functions  and  divest  them- 
selves of  their  usurped  authority.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
offered  a  full  pardon  to  all  such  as  within  the  space  of  sixty  days 
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should  present  themselves  before  the  civil  or  military  officers  of  the 
crown,  declaring  their  intention  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty, 
and  promising  a  sincere  return  to  the  obedience  due  to  the  laws  and 
to  the  royal  authority.  This  proclamation  had  the  effect  which  the 
commissioners  had  promised  themselves  from  it.  A  multitude  of 
persons  of  every  rank,  availing  themselves  of  the  clemency  of  the 
victor,  came  daily  to  implore  his  forgiveness,  and  to  protest  their 
submission. 

It  was  remarked,  however,  that  they  belonged  for  the  greater  part 
to  the  class  of  the  very  poor,  or  of  the  very  rich.    The  inhabitants 
of  a  middle  condition  manifested  more  constancy  in  their  opinions. 
Several  of  the  newly  reconciled  had  occupied  the  first  stations  in  the 
popular  order  of  things  ;  they  had  been  members  either  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  or  of  the  council  of  general  safety,  or  of  the 
tribunals  of  justice.    They  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  they 
had  only  acted,  in  what  they  had  hitherto  done,  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  public  welfare,  and  to  prevent  greater  disorders ;  they  alleged, 
finally,  that  they  had  been  drawn  in  by  their  parents  and  friends, 
whom  they  were  unable  to  refuse.    Those  who  had  contemplated 
them  in  all  their  arrogance,  and  who  saw  them  then  so  meek,  so 
submissive,  and  so  humble  in  their  words,  could  scarcely  persuade 
themselves  that  they  were  indeed  the  same  individuals.    But  men  of 
this  stamp  dread  much  less  to  be  considered  inconstant  and  perfidious, 
than  rebels  to  the  laws  of  the  strongest ;  they  much  prefer  to  escape 
danger  with  infamy,  than  to  encounter  it  with  honor.    Nor  was  it 
only  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  victorious  royal  troops, 
that  these  abrupt  changes  of  party  were  observed  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania  flocked  in  like  manner  to  humble  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  English  commissioners,  and  to  promise  them  fealty  and 
obedience.    Among  others  there  came  the  Galloways,  the  family  of 
the  Aliens,  and  some  others  of  the  most  wealthy  and  reputable. 
The  example  became  pernicious,  and  the  most  prejudicial  effects 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  it.    Every  day  ushered  in  some  new 
calamity  ;  the  cause  of  America  seemed  hastening  to  irretrievable 
ruin.    The  most  discreet  no  longer  dissembled  that  the  term  of  the 
war  was  at  hand  ;  and  that  the  hour  was  come  in  which  the  colonies 
were  about  to  resume  the  yoke.    But  Washington,  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  adversity,  did  not  despair  of  the  public  safety.  His 
constancy  was  an  object  of  admiration.    Far  from  betraying  any 
symptoms  of  hesitation  or  of  fear,  he  showed  himself  to  his  dejected 
soldiers  with  a  serene  countenance,  and  radiant,  as  it  were,  with  a 
certain  hope  of  a  better  future.    Adverse  fortune  had  not  been  able 
to  vanquish,  nay,  not  even  to  shake  this  invincible  spirit.  Firmly 
resolved  to  pursue  their  object  through  every  fortune,  the  Congress 
manifested  a  similar  constancy.    It  appeared  as  if  the  spirit  of  these 
great  minds  increased  with  adversity. 
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America  is  assuredly  indebted  to  the  magnanimity  of  her  chiefs 
for  the  victory  and  independence  which  have  crowned  her  efforts. 

Tims  pressed  by  time  and  circumstances,  Washington  took  all  the 
measures  suggested  by  prudence  in  order  to  reenforce  his  army,  not 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  arrest  the  enemy  in  hi^  triumphant 
march,  but  at  least  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  entirely  aban- 
doned the  republic  ;  and  finally,  to  keep  his  standard  waving  till 
Divine  Providence,  or  the  benignity  of  fortune,  should  offer  him  an 
occasion  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  his  country. 

He  had  some  time  before,  as  we  have  already  related,  directed 
general  Lee  to  occupy,  with  a  part  of  the  army,  the  country  watered 
by  the  Upper  Hudson,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  succour  the  corps  of 
Canada  which  opposed  general  Carleton  upon  the  lakes.  But  on 
seeing  New  Jersey  unguarded,  and  the  danger  which  instantly- 
menaced  the  city  of  Philadelphia  itself,  he  ordered  him  to  come,  by 
forced  marches,  to  rejoin  him.  This  order  was  the  more  easy  to  be 
executed,  as  it  was  soon  known  that  general  Carleton,  after  having 
occupied  Crown  Point  and  made  himself  master  of  Lake  Champlain, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this  history,  had  retired  without 
having  ventured  to  attack  Ticonderoga.  The  commander-in-chief, 
therefore,  instructed  general  Schuyler  to  send  him,  without  delay, 
the  troops  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  New  Jersey,  that  were  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Canada.  General  Mercer,  who  commanded  a  corps  of 
light  infantry  at  Berghen,  likewise  received  orders  to  rejoin  the  prin- 
cipal army  with  all  speed.  Little  calculation,  however,  could  be 
made  upon  these  reenforcements  in  the  present  state  of  things  ;  the 
march  was  long,  the  road  difficult,  the  engagement  of  the  soldiers 
almost  expiied,  and  the  victorious  enemy  menaced  upon  all  points 
at  once.  The  American  general  neglected  not  to  resort  to  the 
succours  of  the  militia.  He  had  represented  to  the  principal  authori- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  the  critical  situation  of  Philadelphia,  which 
could  not  be  saved  unless  his  army  was  promptly  reenforced  ;  he 
therefore  earnestly  pressed  them  to  send  him  the  militia  of  the 
province.  Washington  finding  his  letters  nearly  without  effect, 
despatched  general  Mifflin,  who  enjoyed  great  popular  favor  in  this 
province,  to  paint,  with  vivid  coloring,  the  urgency  of  the  danger, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  general  effort  to  avert  it.  He  wrote  also  to 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  apprising  him  that  unless  he  assembled 
the  militia  and  caused  them  to  join  the  army  immediately,  he  must 
expect  to  see  the  enemy  overrun  the  entire  province  as  a  conqueror, 
pass  the  Delaware  and  seize  Philadelphia. 

All  his  efforts  were  equally  ineffectual  in  this  part.  The  lowrer 
districts  of  the  province,  either  wanting  zeal  or  chilled  with  terror, 
made  no  movement ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  sort  of  repugnance 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  countries  took  arms  for  the  defence 
of  country. 
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Reduced  to  the  uncertain  hope  of  these  feeble  reenforcernents, 
the  Americans  saw  their  enemies  redoubling  activity  to  render  their 
triumph  more  complete.  The  army  of  Congress,  after  its  retreat, 
had  the  Hackensack  upon  its  front ;  but  this  narrow  stream  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  defence  against  the  keen  pursuit  of 
the  English.  Besides,  as  the  Passaick  flowed  at  no  great  distance 
in  the  rear  of  Washington,  and  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  inundat- 
ed the  country,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  locked  in  between  these 
two  rivers.  He  therefore  crossed  the  Passaick  over  the  bridge  of 
Aquakannunk,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Newark,  upon  the  right 
bank.  The  English  immediately  also  passed  the  Hackensack,  and 
overran  the  country  up  to  the  Passaick.  Washington  seeing  lord 
Cornwallis  approach  with  rapidity,  abandoned  the  borders  of  this 
river,  and  retiring  behind  the  Rariton  took  post  at  New  Brunswick. 
Here  the  troops  of  Maryland  and  of  New  Jersey  declared  their 
term  of  engagement  was  expired,  and  deserting  the  rest  of  the  army, 
retired  to  their  respective  homes.  Some  corps  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia  followed  this  example  ;  and  the  army,  already  so  feeble, 
found  itself  upon  the  point  of  ceasing  to  exist.  The  English  showed 
themselves  every  where,  and  always  equally  animated. 

Washington,  with  the  few  regiments  he  had  left,  ventured  to  make 
some  demonstrations  as  if  he  intended  to  resume  the  offensive  ;  but 
this  manoeuvre  was,  in  fact,  designed  to  cover  his  retreat  to  Trenton, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware.  Lord  Sterling  was  left  at 
Princeton,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  Having  little  hope  of  being  able  to  maintain  even  this  posi- 
tion long,  he  sent  across  the  river  the  sick,  the  baggage,  and  the 
munitions,  and  caused  all  the  boats  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  opposite 
bank,  that  the  English  might  not  use  them  to  effect  their  passage. 
He  determined,  however,  to  remain  upon  the  frontiers  of  New 
Jersey,  in  order  to  be  always  at  hand  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  At  length  having  received  a  reenforcement  of  two  thousand 
men,  composed  of  the  armed  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the 
German  battalion  already  mentioned,  he  pressed  forward  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  Princeton.  But  upon  the  rumor,  continually 
increasing,  that  lord  Cornwallis  was  on  his  march  from  New  Bruns- 
wick with  a  formidable  force,  divided  in  several  columns  so  as  to 
endanger  his  communications  with  the  river,  he  retreated  anew,  and 
the  eighth  of  December,  leaving  the  frontiers  of  New  Jersey  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  having  first,  however,  cut  the  bridges,  broken  the  roads, 
and  removed  all  the  ferry  boats.  Scarcely  had  the  rear  guard  gained 
the  right  bank,  when  the  English  light  troops  began  to  appear  upon 
the  left ;  but  finding  no  means  to  cross  the  river,  they  could  pursue 
no  further. 
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The  river  Delaware  was  now  the  last  defence  that  remained  to 
he  American  troops  ;  if  the  English  could  pass  it,  they  infallibly 
oecame  masters  of  Philadelphia.  And  the  acquisition  of  a  city  of 
such  importance,  which  was  at  once  the  capita!  of  the  confederation, 
the  seat  of  government,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  authorities,  and 
the  central  repository  of  military  stores  and  provisions,  must  have 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  perhaps 
would  have  given  the  English  a  complete  triumph,  or  at  least  would 
have  authorised  them  to  expect  a  prompt  termination  of  the  war  in 
their  favor. 

But  lord  Cornwallis,  following  the  orders  of  general  Howe,  who 
did  not  proceed  in  this  operation  with  the  requisite  ardor,  had  re- 
mained too  long  at  New  Brunswick  ;  he  thus  left  Washington  at 
liberty  to  interpose  every  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  river.  It  is 
impossible  here  not  to  blame  the  negligence  of  the  English  generals, 
who  had  not  seasonably  collected  all  the  materials  for  laying  bridges, 
and  who  even  never  thought  of  constructing  rafts  in  order  to  gain 
the  other  bank.  They  might  have  done  it  in  these  first  moments. 
Perhaps,  no  longer  doubting  of  the  certain  success  of  their  arms, 
they  imagined  they  could  pass  the  river  whenever  they  pleased,  and 
that  Philadelphia  would  immediately  open  its  gates  to  them.  A 
memorable  example,  which  proves  that  in  war,  more  than  in  any 
other  circumstance  of  life,  it  should  never  be  thought  that  all  is  done, 
while  there  still  remains  something  to  do  !  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
this  unexpected  delay  of  the  English  operated  to  tbeir  prejudice 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  and  that  it  was  to  this  capital 
fault  the  Americans  owed  their  safety. 

The  English  general  established  his  head-quarters  at  Trenton, 
extending  his  two  wings,  above  and  below,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Delaware.  This  river,  after  having  run  from  northwest  to  southeast 
till  it  reaches  Bordentown,  there  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  flows  to 
the  southwest  towards  Philadelphia  ;  if  the  English,  therefore,  had 
passed  it  above  Trenton,  at  a  place  called  CorieWs  Ferry,  or  in  its 
vicinity,  they  would  have  found  themselves  as  near  to  this  capital  as 
the  Americans  themselves,  who  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
opposite  Trenton.  That  they  had  formed  this  design  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  attempt  they  made  to  seize  certain  boats  at  Coriell's 
Ferry,  which,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  lord  Sterl- 
ing. To  oppose  an  obstacle  to  this  passage,  the  commander-in-chief 
directed  general  Putnam,  an  engineer  of  great  ability,  to  draw  lines 
from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  heights  of  Springatsburgh.  But  as  the 
enemy  had  repaired  the  bridges  below  Trenton,  and  the  corps  he 
had  at  Bordentown  were  daily  reenforced,  the  Americans  became 
apprehensive  that  he  would  attempt  to  pass  the  river  at  once  above 
them  at  Coriell's  Ferry  and  below  them  at  Burlington  ;  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  close  upon  their  rear,  and  thus  to  shut  up  their 
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whole  army  in  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  flexure  of  the  Dela- 
ware. To  obviate  this  danger,  Washington ,  stationed  his  gallies  in 
places  the  most  proper  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  English,  and  to 
repulse  them  if  they  attempted  the  passage.  The  upper  parts  being 
the  most  menaced,  he  detached  his  best  troops  to  guard  them. 
Redoubts  were  erected  from  distance  to  distance,  and  furnished 
with  artillery.  Finally,  the  order  was  given,  in  case  of  misfor- 
tune, and  if  the  enemy  passed  the  river,  that  all  the  troops  should 
fall  back  upon  Germantown,  a  large  village,  but  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Philadelphia. 

The  English  generals  seeing  the  enemy's  preparations  of  defence, 
and  perhaps  hoping  to  be  able  to  pass  the  Delaware  in  safety,  when 
it  should  be  frozen,  which,  as  the  season  was  now  advanced,  might 
be  expected  very  shortly  ;  instead  of  following  the  Americans  *in 
their  retreat,  and  of  allowing  them  no  time  to  rally,  distributed  their 
troops  in  winter  quarters.  Four  thousand  men  took  their  lodgings 
upon  the  very  bank  of  the  river,  at  Trenton,  at  Bordenton,  at  Black- 
horse  and  at  Burlington.  Strong  detachments  occupied  Princeton 
and  New  Brunswick,  where  were  found  their  magazines  of  pro- 
visions and  of  munitions.  The  rest  of  the  troops  were  cantoned 
about  in  the  villages  of  New  Jersey. 

While  the  English  army  was  thus  arrested  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  either  by  the  negligence  or  presumption  of  its  chiefs,  or 
by  the  firmness  and  prudence  of  Washington,  this  general  omitted  no 
exertions  to  reenforce  his  army  with  militia,  as  well  as  with  regular 
troops. 

Generals  Mifflin  and  Armstrong,  who  both  enjoyed  a  great  in- 
fluence in  Pennsylvania,  went  through  the  province,  exhorting  the 
people  to  take  arms  and  fly  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  of  the 
country.  Their  exhortations  and  the  approach  of  danger  produced 
the  desired  effect.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  republi- 
can standard,  though  without  manifesting  all  of  them  a  very  ardent 
zeal.  That  the  regular  troops  might  serve  as  a  nucleus,  for  the 
militia  to  rally  about,  Washington  ordered  general  Gates  to  bring 
him  promptly  the  best  of  the  troops  he  commanded  in  Canada,  after 
having  posted  the  militia  of  New  England  to  guard  the  most  import- 
ant passes.  Gates  arrived  the  twentieth  of  December  at  the  army 
of  Pennsylvania.  General  Lee  had  received  the  same  order  ;  but  he 
executed  it  with  great  slowness  and  a  sort  of  repugnance  ;  whether 
his  ambition  led  him  to  prefer  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  or 
that  he  considered  it  as  more  advisable  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
upper  and  mountainous  parts  of  New  Jersey,  in  order  to  be  always 
ready  to  annoy  the  right  flank  of  the  British  army.  He  was  drawn 
from  this  langor  by  an  event  which  threw  him  into  a  painful  captivi- 
ty, and  which  rilled  all  America  with  profound  regret,  where  his 
zeal,  his  intelligence,  and  his  military  skill,  were  held  in  the  highest 
consideration. 
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Being  at  a  place  called  Baskinbridge,  distant  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  quarters  of  the  enemy,  he  thought  himself  so  out  of  all 
danger  that  he  neglected  the  usual  precautions.  He  took  up  his 
quarters  at  a  house  considerably  removed  from  the  main  body,  where 
lie  remained  with  a  slender  guard.  Colonel  Harcourt,  who  scoured 
the  country  with  his  cavalry,  was  informed  of  this  circumstance  by  a 
loyalist,  and  immediately  galloped  towards  the  place  where  Lee  was 
so  incautiously  lodged.  The  colonel  appearing  suddenly,  secured 
the  sentinels  without  noise,  and  darting  into  the  house,  arrested  the 
general.  He  caused  him  immediately  to  mount  a  very  swift  horse, 
and  with  the  same  promptness  and  good  fortune  conducted  him 
prisoner  to  New  York.  This  news  spread  as  much  consternation 
among  the  Americans,  as  alacrity  among  the  English  ;  who  boasted 
that  they  had  seized  the  Palladium  of  America.  This  capture  of 
general  Lee  occasioned  transports  of  joy  even  at  the  court  of  Saint 
James,  as  if  some  great  victory  had  been  obtained,  or  as  if  this  inci- 
dent was  more  fortunate  than  the  conquest  of  New  Jersey  itself,  and 
the  fair  prospect  opened  of  soon  entering  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
From  this  time  there  arose  a  violent  controversy  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  two  parties,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  general  Lee  and 
the  other  prisoners  of  war  should  be  treated.  General  Gage,  when 
he  was  invested  with  the  command,  had  always  refused  to  consent  to 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  There  resulted  from  it  a  deplorable 
system  of  cruelty  on  the  one  part  as  well  as  on  the  other.  But  when 
general  Howe  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  British  army,  either 
because  his  character  was  more  humane  than  that  of  his  predecessor, 
or  that  he  had  received  particular  instructions  from  his  government, 
or  finally,  that  he  was  constrained  to  it  by  the  great  number  of 
English  who  were  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Americans,  he  had 
agreed  from  time  to  time  to  make  exchanges.  But  when  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  general  Lee,  he  refused  to  fulfil  with  respect 
to  him  the  laws  of  war,  and  caused  him  to  be  closely  confined,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  prisoner  of  state.  He  advanced  as  a  reason  for  his 
conduct,  that  Lee  being  invested  with  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  the 
English  army,  he  was  to  be  considered  as  a  deserter,  and  a  traitor. 
He  had  formerly  received,  it  is  true,  his  half  pay  as  a  British  officer ; 
but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  he  had  resigned  his  rank  in 
England,  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  the  service  of  America.  But  this 
resignation  had  not  perhaps  arrived  seasonably  ;  or  the  hatred  borne 
him  by  the  government  and  British  generals  having  more  power  over 
them  than  the  usage  of  civilised  nations,  they  affected  to  consider 
and  treat  him  rather  as  a  prisoner  of  state  than  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
As  Washington  had  no  British  officer  in  his  power  of  equal  rank 
with  general  Lee,  he  had  proposed  to  general  Howe  to  give  six 
Hessian  officers  in  exchange  for  him  ;  adding,  that  in  case  this  offer 
should  not  be  accepted,  he  demanded  at  least  that  Lee  should  be 
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treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  this  not  only  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  nations,  but  also  in  reciprocity  for  the  good 
treatment  which  the  English  officers  that  were  prisoners  received  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans.  General  Howe  persisted  in  his  refusal ; 
the  Congress  then  resorted  to  reprisals.  They  ordered  that  lieute- 
nant-colonel Campbell  and  five  Hessian  officers  should  be  imprisoned 
and  treated  as  general  Lee.  This  order  was  executed  even  with 
more  rigor  than  it  prescribed.  The  lieutenant-colonel,  being  then 
at  Boston,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  destined  for  malefactors. 
Washington  blamed  this  excess  ;  he  knew  that  Lee  was  detained 
but  not  ill  treated.  He  also  apprehended  reprisals,  since  there  were 
more  Americans  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  than  English  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  He  wrote  with  great  earnestness  to 
Congress  upon  this  subject,  but  without  effect ;  lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell  and  the  Hessians  were  not  liberated  until  general  Howe 
had  consented  to  consider  Lee  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

During  these  altercations  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  entirely 
suspended.  Those  in  the  hands  of  the  English  at  New  York  had  to 
experience  every  sort  of  ill  treatment.  They  were  shut  up  in 
churches  and  in  other  places,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the 
air.  They  were  not  allowed  sufficient  nourishment  ;  their  fare  was 
scanted  even  of  coarse  bread,  and  certain  aliments  which  excited 
disgust.  The  sick  were  confounded  with  the  healthy,  both  equally 
a  prey  to  the  most  shocking  defect  of  cleanliness,  and  exposed  to 
the  outrages  of  the  soldiers,  and  especially  of  the  loyalists.  Nothing 
alleviated  their  sufferings.  A  confined  and  impure  air  engendered 
mortal  diseases  ;  more  than  fifteen  hundred  of  these  unfortunate 
men  perished  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was  believed  that  so  much  cruelty 
was  purposely  exercised  with  a  view  of  constraining  the  prisoners  to 
enlist  under  the  royal  standard.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
officers  of  the  king  incessantly  exhorted  them  to  it.  But  they  all 
refused  ;  preferring  a  certain  death  to  the  desertion  of  their  country. 
The  fate  of  the  officers  was  not  much  less  deplorable.  Despoiled 
of  every  thing  by  the  rapacity  of  the  English  soldiers,  they  were 
abandoned  to  all  wants.  Some  of  them,  though  wounded  and  with- 
out clothing,  were  carted  through  the  streets  of  New  York  for  the 
sport  of  the  populace.  In  the  midst  of  hisses  and  imprecations,  they 
were  denominated  rebels  and  traitors.  Several  were  even  caned 
for  having  attempted  to  procure  some  relief  for  their  soldiers,  who 
were  perishing  wkfa  hunger  and  disease  in  their  infected  dungeons. 
Washington  had  addressed  frequent  and  bitter  complaints  to  general 
Howe  of  this  barbarous  conduct  towards  prisoners  of  war.  The 
English  general  answered  by  denials,  by  excuses,  and  even  by 
recriminations.  But  that  he  was  culpable,  is  proved  by  his  having 
refused  the  offer  of  the  American  general,  who  proposed  to  send 
an  agent  to  New  York  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  prisoners. 
vol.  r,  47 
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Hence  the  hatred  between  the  two  people  acquired  a  new  degree  of 
violence.  At  length,  those  who  had  survived  so  many  evils,  were 
exchanged,  and  set  at  liberty.  But  such  was  their  miserable  condi- 
tion that  many  died  on  the  way  before  they  could  revisit  their 
country  and  all  the  objects  of  their  affection.  There  arose  new 
difficulties  upon  this  subject  between  the  two  generals  ;  the  English- 
man insisting  that  his  prisoners  should  be  restored  even  in  exchange 
for  the  dead,  and  the  American  refusing  it.  All  this  affair  of  pri- 
soners proves  but  too  clearly  that  in  civil  wars,  friends  become  worse 
than  natural  enemies,  and  the  most  civilised  nations  no  better  than 
barbarians.  But  the  greater  part  of  these  inhuman  excesses  are 
incontestably  attributable  to  the  English. 

After  general  Lee  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  general 
Sullivan,  who  succeeded  him,  manifested  greater  promptitude  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  Washington.  He  crossed  the  Delaware  at 
Phillipsburgh,  and  joined  him  about  the  last  of  December;  this  re- 
enforcement  carried  the  American  army  to  not  far  from  seven  thou- 
sand men.  But  the  greater  part  of  these  troops  completed  their 
engagement  with  the  year,  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of  a  total 
dissolution. 

While  the  English  pursued  the  relics  of  the  American  army  through 
the  plains  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  latter,  happy  in  having  been  able 
to  cross  the  Delaware,  found  itself  almost  without  hope,  fortune  did 
not  show  herself  more  propitious  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution  upon 
the  coasts  of  Rhode  Island.  Admiral  sir  Peter  Parker,  and  general 
Clinton  with  four  brigades  of  English  as  well  as  Hessians,  had  under- 
taken an  expedition  against  this  province,  on  board  a  numerous 
squadron.  The  provincials  not  expecting  this  attack,  were  totally 
unprepared  for  defence;  they  consequently  abandoned  Rhode  Island 
without  resistance  to  the  English,  who  occupied  it  the  same  day  that 
Washington  passed  the  Delaware.  This  loss  was  of  great  importance, 
as  well  from  the  situation  of  the  province  as  because  the  American 
squadron,  under  commodore  Hopkins,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  as 
far  up  the  Providence  river  as  it  was  practicable,  and  to  continue 
there  blocked  up  and  useless  for  a  long  time.  The  English  also 
occupied  the  two  neighboring  islands  of  Conanicut  and  of  Prudence. 
Two  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  power,  but  they  made  few  pri- 
soners. The  conquest  of  Rhode  Island  was  of  great  utility  for  their 
ulterior  operations  ;  from  this  province  they  could  harass  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  the  reenforcements  that  general  Lincoln  had  assembled 
with  the  intention  of  conducting  them  to  the  army  of  Washington, 
were  detained  in  that  province,  to  observe  general  Clinton,  and  pie- 
vent  him  from  disturbing  its  tranquillity.  Even  Connecticut  shared 
the  alarm,  and  retained  the  reenforcements  it  was  upon  the  point  of 
sending  to  the  camp  of  the  Delaware. 
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The  English,  in  like  manner  desirous  to  prevent  the  colonies  of  the 
south  from  transmitting  succours  to  those  of  the  middle,  which  they 
intended  to  attack,  renewed,  during  the  summer  of  the  present  year, 
their  negotiations  with  the  loyalists  and  with  the  savages  of  the  upper 
parts,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  act  against  Georgia,  the  two  Caro- 
Jinas  and  Virginia.  Notwithstanding  the  little  success  which  had, 
in  the  preceding  year,  attended  the  enterprises  of  the  Regulators 
and  the  Scotch  emigrants,  the  English  agents,  and  particularly  one 
Stuart,  a  man  of  extreme  activity  and  audacity,  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining;  a  more  efficacious  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  They  were  as  lavish  of  exhortations  and  pro- 
mises as  of  gold  and  presents.  They  g;ave  out.  that  a  strong  corps  of 
English  would  disembark  in  West  Florida  ;  that  traversing  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Creeks,  the  Chickasaws,  and  the  Cherokees,  they  Would 
join  with  the  warriors  of  these  nations,  and  invade  the  two  Carolinas 
and  Virginia ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  numerous  fleet  and  power- 
ful army  should  attack  the  coasts.  Stuart  addressed  circulars  to  the 
loyalists,  inviting  them  to  come  and  put  themselves  under  the  royal 
standard,  erected  in  the  country  of  the  Cherokees  ;  he  urged  them 
to  bring  with  them  their  horses,  their  cattle,  and  provisions  of  every 
sort,  for  which  they  should  .be  paid  a  liberal  price.  The  loyalists, 
who  remembered  too  well  their  recent  defeat,  made  no  movement  of 
importance.  But  the  Indians,  excited  by  the  words  and  presents  of 
the  emissaries,  no  less  than  by  the  probabilities  of  success,  and  their 
thirst  of  pillage,  assembled  in  considerable  numbers,  and  manifested 
great  animosity  against  the  colonies.  The  Six  Nations  themselves, 
who  till  this  epoch  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  began  to  waver,  and 
had  already  committed  hostilities  upon  their  borders.  The  Creeks, 
still  more  audacious,  took  the  field,  and  displayed  their  accustomed 
ferocity.  But  having  found  that  deeds  did  not  correspond  with 
words,  and  that  the  promised  succours  did  not  appear,  they  desisted, 
and  demanded  a  pardon,  which  was  easily  granted  them.  They 
manifested  afterwards  so  much  regard  for  their  oaths,  or  so  much 
distrust  for  the  promises  of  the  English,  or  finally,  such  profound 
terror,  that  when  the  Cherokees  not  long  after  urged  them  for  suc- 
cours, they  answered  that  they  had  buried  the  hatchet  so  deep  that 
it  could  not  be  found.  But  the  Cherokees  listened  only  to  their  fury; 
they  fell  furiously  upon  the  colonies,  exercising  frightful  ravages, 
scalping  and  mutilating  their  prisoners.  They  massacred  with  the 
same  barbarity  those  who  were  able  to  carry  arms,  and  those  who 
were  not ;  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  butchered  without 
discrimination.  Their  security  was  increased  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fleet  under  sir  Peter  Parker,  which  had  arrived  in  the  waters  of 
Charleston.  But  when  this  fleet  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  of  fort 
Moultrie,  had  abandoned  the  shores  of  Carolina,  the  Cherokees  found 
themselves  in  a  very  critical  situation. 
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Having  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear,  upon  their  coasts,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  two  Carolinas  and  of  Virginia  devoting  all  their  cares 
to  free  themselves  from  this  scourge,  turned  their  forces  against  the 
savages,  who  devastated  their  country.  These  barbarians  were  not 
only  defeated  in  several  rencounters,  but  the  Americans  pursued  them 
even  into  their  own  territory,  putting  all  to  fire  and  sword,  burning 
their  habitations,  cutting  their  trees,  destroying  their  corn,  and  slaying 
ail  those  who  had  borne,  or  still  bore  arms.  This  expedition  was 
almost  the  total  ruin  of  the  nation  of  Cherokees.  Those  who  sur- 
vived it,  submitted  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  conqueror,  or  wanting 
provisions,  took  refuge  with  this  Stuart,  the  author  of  the  war  and  of 
their  disasters,  in  West  Florida,  where  the  British  government  was 
forced  to  support  them.  Thus  terminated  this  year  the  campaign 
against  the  savages  ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  no  chastisement  was 
ever  more  severe,  or  more  deserved,  than  that  which  was  inflicted 
upon  the  nation  of  the  Cherokees.  The  avaricious  and  cruel  men 
who  excited  these  barbarians  to  commit  so  many  horrors,  were  the 
more  inexcusable,  inasmuch  as  they  had  received  their  birth  and 
education  under  the  more  clement  sky  of  Europe. 

But  the  order  of  events  recalls  us  to  Canada,  where  military 
operations,  far  from  being  suspended,  were  pursued  with  extreme 
vigor.  We  have  related  in  the  preceding  book,  that  the  Americans 
had  been  constrained  by  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms,  to  eva- 
cuate all  Lower  Canada,  and  even  Montreal  and  fort  St.  John. 
They  had  retired  to  Crown  Point,  whither  the  English  were  unable 
to  follow  them  for  want  of  the  necessary  vessels  not  only  to  cross 
Lake  Champlain,  but  also  to  combat  those  the  Americans  had  armed 
for  their  defence.  Such,  however,  was  the  importance  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  English  of  obtaining  an  absolute  control  of  the  lakes,  that 
general  Carleton  set  himself  with  all  diligence  to  the  equipment  of  a 
fleet.  His  plan  was,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  ministry, 
to  penetrate  by  way  of  the  lakes  to  the  Hudson  river,  and  thus  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  army  of  New  York,  at  Albany.  By  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  provinces  of  New  England  would  have 
found  themselves  separated  from  the  others  by  a  powerful  and 
victorious  army,  and  the  cause  of  America  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  most  imminent  perils.  Long  deliberated  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  British  ministers,  it  was  their  favorite  scheme.  And, 
in  effect,  the  very  nature  of  the  places  between  Canada  and  New 
York,  appeared  to  favor  this  enterprise.  With  the  exception  of  the 
heights  which  are  found  between  the  upper  extremity  of  Lake 
George  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  which  only  occupy  a 
space  of  sixteen  miles,  the  entire  passage  from  one  of  these  provinces 
to  the  other,  can  easily  be  made  by  water,  first  by  ascending  from  the 
Saint  Lawrence  into  the  Sorel,  and  then  traversing  the  Lakes  Cham- 
plain  and  George,  or  Wood  Creek,  to  the  lands  which  separate  it 
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from  the  Hudson.  This  river  afterwards  leads  directly  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  English  having  an  immense  superiority  at  sea,  Ca- 
nada being  entirely  in  their  power,  and  as  the  principal  seat  of  resist- 
ance was  found  in  the  provinces  of  New  England,  while  the  coasts 
of  New  York  were  peculiarly  accessible  to  maritime  attacks,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  this  plan  of  campaign  presented  great  advantages. 
But  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  of  general  Carleton  was  equal 
to  its  importance.  It  was  requisite  to  construct,  or  at  least  to  equip 
a  fleet  of  thirty  vessels  of  different  dimensions,  and  to  arm  them 
with  artillery  ;  the  want  of  materials  rendered  either  of  these  objects 
difficult  to  accomplish.  The  transportation  afterwards  in  certain 
places  by  land,  and  drawing  up  the  rapids  of  Saint  Theresa  and 
Saint  John,  of  thirty  large  long  boats,  a  gondola  of  thirty  tons,  a 
number  of  flat  bottomed  boats  of  considerable  burthen,  with  above 
four  hundred  batteaux,  was  an  operation  which  offered  not  only  great 
obstacles,  but  even  an  appearance  of  impossibility.  But  the  English 
seamen,  from  their  skill  and  patience,  were  not  intimidated  by  it. 
The  soldiers  seconded  them,  and  the  peasants  taken  from  their  rustic 
labors,  were  compelled  to  share  the  toil.  The  generals  urged  for- 
ward this  laborious  undertaking  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season  ;  as  the  winter  already  approached.  It  was  necessary  to  pass 
two  lakes  of  considerable  extent ;  they  had  no  certain  intelligence 
respecting  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  fortresses  of  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga  ;  finally,  after  having  worsted  him  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  by  means  of  large  vessels,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  squad- 
ron would  not  be  able  to  pass  the  strait  which  joins  this  lake  to  Lake 
George,  into  which  however  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should 
enter.  Meanwhile,  if  it  should  be  possible  to  surmount  so  many 
obstacles,  there  still  would  remain  to  be  effected  the  passage  of  the 
woods,  the  marshes,  and  the  defiles  which  are  found  between  the 
point  of  debarkation  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  order  to  gain 
the  city  of  Albany,  where  only  they  could  meet  with  such  accommo- 
dations as  would  enable  them  to  winter  commodiously.  But  far  from 
appearing  discouraged,  the  English  seemed  to  be  animated  with  new 
ardor,  and  the  soldiers  rivalled  their  officers  in  zeal.  They  felt  all 
the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  if 
they  could  reach  Albany  before  winter,  their  definitive  success  would 
be  secured.  The  brilliant  advantages  obtained  by  the  army  of  New 
Jersey,  filled  them  with  emulation  ;  they  were  eager  to  share  them,  and 
fearful  of  arriving  too  late  upon  the  theatre  of  glory.  They  labored 
therefore  with  incredible  activity  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts, 
the  preparations  could  not  be  completed,  nor  the  armament  fully 
equipped,  till  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October.  It  was  numerous, 
and  superior  in  strength  to  any  that  had  ever  been  seen  upon  these 
lakes,  and  would  have  made  no  contemptible  figure  even  upon  the 
European  seas.    The  admiral's  ship,  called  the  Inflexible,  carried 
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eighteen  twelve  pounders,  and  was  followed  by  two  stout  schooners, 
the  one  mounting  fourteen,  the  other  twelve  six  pounders  ;  a  large 
flat  bottomed  radeau,  with  six  twenty-four  and  six  twelve  pounders. 
Twenty  vessels  of  less  size  carried  each  a  brass  piece  of  ordnance, 
from  nine  to  twenty-four  pounders,  or  howitzers.  Several  long  boats 
were  equipped  in  the  same  manner.  Besides  these,  there  was  a 
great  number  of  boats  and  tenders  of  various  sizes,  to  serve  as  trans- 
ports for  the  troops,  baggage,  warlike  stores,  provisions,  and  arms  of 
every  sort. 

The  whole  fleet  was  commanded  by  captain  Pringle,  a  sea  officer 
of  great  experience ;  it  was  manned  by  a  select  body  of  seamen, 
animated  with  an  extreme  desire  of  victory.  The  land  troops  en- 
camped in  the  environs,  prepared,  as  soon  as  the  navigation  of  the 
lake  should  be  secured,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy.  Three  thousand 
men  occupied  He  aux  Noix,  and  as  many  were  stationed  at  Fort 
Saint  John,  the  remainder  was  distributed  either  in  the  vessels  or  in 
the  neighboring  garrisons. 

The  Americans  united  all  their  forces  to  resist  such  formidable 
preparations.  Generals  Schuyler  and  Gates  were  at  their  head,  and 
Arnold  showed  himself  every  where,  inspiring  the  soldiers  with  that 
ardent  courage  for  which  he  was  himself  distinguished. 

As  the  event  of  the  campaign  upon  this  frontier  depended  totally 
upon  naval  operations,  the  Americans  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  to  arm  and  equip  a  fleet  capable  of  opposing 
that  of  the  enemy.  But  their  success  little  corresponded  with  their 
efforts.  Besides  the  want  of  materials  for  construction,  they  had  not 
a  sufficiency  of  other  stores,  and  their  seaports  were  so  occupied  in 
the  building  of  privateers  and  ships  for  the  service  of  Congress,  that 
few  carpenters  could  be  spared.  Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the 
activity  and  perseverance  of  the  American  generals,  their  squadron 
amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  vessels  of  different  sizes,  two  brigs, 
one  corvette,  one  sloop,  three  gallies,  and  eight  gondolas.  Their 
largest  vessel  mounted  only  twelve  six,  and  four  pounders.  But 
that  this  armament  might  not  want  a  chief  whose  intrepidity  equalled 
the  danger  of  the  enterprise,  the  command  of  it  was  given  to  general 
Arnold.  It  was  expected  of  him  to  maintain,  upon  this  new  element, 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  upon  land.  The  American  army, 
notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  it  had  encountered,  and  the  ravages 
of  the  smallpox,  still  amounted  to  eight  or  nine  thousand  men;  it 
was  assembled  under  the  cannon  of  Ticonderoga,  after  having  left  a 
sufficient  garrison  at  Crown  Point. 

All  the  dispositions  being  made  on  both  sides,  general  Carleton, 
impatient  to  conquer,  ordered  all  his  naval  forces  to  advance  towards 
Crown  Point,  intending  to  attack  the  enemy  there.  He  had  already 
reached  the  middle  of  the  lake  without  having  been  able  to  discover 
him,  and  was  proceeding  without  any  distrust,  when  all  at  once  the 
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English  perceived  the  American  squadron,  which  was  drawn  up  with 
great  skill,  behind  the  Island  of  Valincour,  and  occupied  the  passage 
between  the  island  and  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  This  unex- 
pected interview  caused  a  violent  agitation  on  both  sides.  A  fierce 
engagement  immediately  ensued.  But  the  wind  being  unfavorable 
to  the  English,  they  could  not  display  their  whole  line  ;  the  Inflexi- 
ble, and  their  other  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  took  no  part  in  the 
action.  The  brig  Carleton,  accompanied  by  several  gun  boats, 
assailed  the  enemy  with  singular  courage  and  ability.  The  Ameri- 
cans supported  the  combat  with  equal  bravery  ;  it  lasted  above  four 
hours.  The  wind  continuing  to  be  contrary  for  the  English,  captain 
Pringle  perceived  that  he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  advantages  with 
a  part  of  his  forces  against  all  those  of  the  enemy,  and  accordingly 
gave  the  signal  of  retreat ;  ordering  the  fleet  to  be  anchored  in  a 
line,  in  presence  of  the  American  squadron. 

The  Americans  had  lost  in  the  action  their  largest  brig,  which 
took  fire  and  was  consumed,  as  also  a  gondola  which  went  to  the 
bottom.  They  considered  it  as  extremely  dangerous  to  await  a 
second  engagement  in  the  anchorage  they  occupied,  and  consequently 
determined  to  retire  under  the  walls  of  Crown  Point,  hoping  that 
the  artillery  of  the  fortress  would  counterbalance  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy's  force.  Fortune  seemed  inclined  to  favor  this  design  of 
general  Arnold  ;  and  already  his  vessels,  having  lost  sight  of  those 
of  the  English,  sailed  rapidly  towards  their  new  station  ;  when  sud- 
denly the  wind  became  favorable  to  the  enemy,  who  pursued  and 
came  up  with  them  before  their  arrival  at  Crown  Point.  The  battle 
was  immediately  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  at  first ;  it  continued 
upwards  of  two  hours.  Those  vessels  in  the  meanwhile  which  were 
most  ahead,  crowded  sail,  and  passing  Crown  Point,  ran  for  Ticon- 
cleroga.  Only  two  galleys  and  five  gondolas,  remained  with  general 
Arnold.  With  these  he  made  a  desperate  defence  ;  but  his  second 
in  command,  brigadier  general  Waterburgh,  being  taken  with  his 
vessel,  and  the  others  making  but  a  faint  resistance,  he  determined, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  people  and  shipping  from  falling  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  to  run  these  ashore  and  set  them  on  fire.  He 
executed  his  intention  with  great  address.  He  remained  on  board 
the  vessel  he  commanded,  and  kept  her  colors  flying,  till  she  was  on 
fire.  Though  he  had  been  unsuccessful  on  this  occasion,  the  dispa- 
rity of  strength  duly  considered,  he  lost  no  reputation,  but  rose  on 
the  contrary  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  He  had,  in  their 
opinion,  acquitted  himself  with  no  less  ability  in  this  naval  encounter, 
than  he  had  done  at  land  before.  The  Americans,  having  destroyed 
whatever  could  not  be  carried  orT,  evacuated  Crown  Point  and  with- 
drew to  Ticonderoga.  General  Carleton  occupied  the  former  im- 
mediately, and  the  rest  of  his  army  came  soon  after  to  join  him 
there. 
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Such  was  the  issue  of  the  expedition  which  the  Americans  had 
undertaken  in  Canada,  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  theatre  of  war 
upon  the  territory  of  their  enemies,  before  they  could  attempt  to 
invade  their  own.  Completely  masters  of  Lake  Champlain,  the 
English  had  now  no  other  obstacle  to  surmount  besides  the  fortress 
of  Ticonderoga,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Lake  George.  If 
Carleton,  rapidly  availing  himself  of  his  advantage,  had  pushed  for- 
ward against  the  enemy,  thrown  into  confusion  by  defeat,  perhaps 
he  might  have  seized  this  important  place  without  difficulty.  But 
he  was  prevented  from  doing  it  by  a  south  wind,  which  prevailed 
for  several  days.  The  Americans  made  the  best  use  of  this  time  in 
preparing  and  increasing  their  means  of  defence.  They  mounted 
their  cannon,  constructed  new  works,  and  repaired  the  old,  surround- 
ing them  with  moats  and  palisades.  The  garrison  was  reenforced 
with  extreme  expedition  ;  and  conformably  to  the  orders  of  Wash- 
ington, the  oxen  and  horses  were  removed  into  distant  places,  that 
the  English  might  not  seize  them  for  provision  or  draught.  Mean- 
while, general  Carleton  had  not  neglected  to  detach  scouting  parties 
upon  the  two  banks  of  the  lake  ;  and,  when  the  wind  permitted, 
some  light  vessels  were  also  sent  towards  Ticonderoga  to  reconnoitre 
the  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  state  of  the  fortress.  All  the  reports 
agreed  that  the  fortifications  were  formidable,  and  the  garrison  full 
of  ardor.  He  reflected,  therefore,  that  the  siege  must  be  long,  diffi- 
cult, and  sanguinary,  and  concluded  accordingly  that  the  possession 
of  this  fortress  would  not  indemnify  him  for  all  it  might  cost.  The 
severe  season  approached ;  the  want  of  provisions,  the  difficulty  of 
direct  communications  with  Canada,  and  the  little  hope  of  success 
from  an  expedition  in  the  cold  and  desert  regions  which  separate  the 
river  Hudson  from  Lake  George,  rendered  the  wintering  upon  this 
lake  extremely  perilous.  Tn  consequence  of  these  considerations, 
the  English  general  deemed  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  of  little 
utility  in  his  present  circumstances,  whereas  the  command  of  the 
lakes  secured  him  a  clear  passage  to  return  in  the  spring  to  the  at- 
tack of  this  fortress,  without  exposing  his  troops  to  the  hardships  of 
a  siege,  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  the  rigors  of  winter.  After  hav- 
ing taken  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  he  renounced  the  project 
of  an  attack,  and  early  in  November  conducted  his  army  back  to- 
wards Montreal,  leaving  his  advanced  posts  in  He  aux  Noix.  But 
prior  to  his  retreat,  from  the  singular  courtesy  and  humanity  of  his 
character,  he  sent  to  their  homes  the  American  officers  who  had 
fallen  into  his  power,  administering  generously  to  all  their  wants. 
He  exercised  the  same  liberality  towards  the  common  soldiers.  The 
greater  part  were  almost  naked  ;  he  caused  them  to  be  completely 
clothed,  and  set  them  at  liberty,  after  having  taken  their  oath  that 
they  would  not  serve  against  the  armies  of  the  king.  General 
Carleton  was  blamed  for  having  taken  winter  quarters  ;  this  resolution 
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was  considered  as  a  mark  of  weakness,  and  as  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  success  of  ulterior  operations  ;  since  if  he  had  immediately  made 
himself  master  of  Ticonderoga,  his  troops,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  in  its  vicinity,  would  have  been  able  to  enter  the  field  early 
the  following  spring.  It  is  probable,  in  effect,  that  the  war  would,  in 
that  case,  have  had  a  very  different  result  from  what  it  actually  had. 
But  the  conquest  of  a  place  so  strong  by  nature  and  by  art  as  Ticon- 
deroga, depended  on  the  resistance  which  the  Americans  would  have 
made  ;  and  certainly  their  number,  the  valor  they  had  displayed  in 
the  naval  anions,  the  extreme  confidence  they  had  in  their  chiefs, 
all  announced  that  their  defence  would  have  been  long  and  obstinate. 
Nor  should  the  consideration  be  omitted  of  the  difficulty  of  subsist- 
ence, and  of  the  communications  with  Canada.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  retreat  of  the  English  general,  and  his  inaction  during  the  winter, 
had  the  most  happy  results  for  the  Americans.  The  army  which 
had  made  the  campaign  under  general  Lee,  was  enabled  to  effect  its 
junction  with  that  of  Washington,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  ; 
and  a  part  of  the  army  of  Canada  itself  could  take  the  same  direc- 
tion, under  the  conduct  of  general  Gates. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  Americans  at  this  time 
trod  upon  the  brink  of  precipices  ;  a  single  reverse  might  have 
completed  their  ruin.  Two  important  provinces,  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey,  were  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  victorious  army.  And  though  the  arms  of 
Clinton,  equally  successful,  had  arrested  their  course  under  the  walls 
of  Ticonderoga,  it  was  but  too  probable  that  on  the  return  of  spring 
he  would  make  a  new  effort  to  carry  this  fortress,  and  to  penetrate 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  order  to  operate  his  junction  with  the 
army  of  New  York.  As  to  Washington,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that,  while  inferior  himself  to  his  adversary,  he  would  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  send  back  to  the  army  of  Canada  the  troops  that  were  enabled 
by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  upon  the  lakes,  to  come  to  join  him 
upon  the  Delaware. 

Though  he  had  received,  as  we  have  seen,  some  reenforcements, 
he  was  still  as  far  from  being  able  to  match  the  enemy  either  in  the 
number,  spirit,  or  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  as  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  munitions  of  every  sort.  He  was  also  continually 
subject  to  that  scourge  of  the  American  army,  desertion,  authorised 
by  the  expiration  of  engagements,,  which  incessantly  menaced  it  with 
an  approaching,  and  almost  total  dissolution.  It  was  no  slight 
motive  of  alarm  for  the  -most  influential  members  of  Congress,  to 
remark  the  promptitude  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
provinces,  and  especially  of  New  York,  hastened  to  change  sides 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  proffered  pardon. 

Some  individuals  were  even  seen  to  enrol  themselves  under  the 
royal  standard  ;  it  seemed  that  they  were  determined  to  add  to 
vol.  i.  48 
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English  civil  war,  the  horrors  of  American  civil  war.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  their  example  would  prove  contagious  for  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  that  disaffection  would  manifest  itself  on  all  parts. 

The  intrigues  of  governor  Tryon,  to  compass  this  object,  were  no 
longer  a  secret ;  for  this  very  purpose  he  had  been  appointed  briga- 
dier-general, and  his  manoeuvres  had  already  succeeded  in  many 
places.  On  the  contrary,  the  business  of  recruiting  moved  very 
heavily  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  whereas  desertion  enfeebled 
their  armies  from  day  to  day.  To  so  many  evils  was  joined  another 
more  fatal  still  ;  the  bills  of  credit  began  to  depreciate.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  had  no  other  source  of  revenue.  It  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  confirmed  to  hazard  the  imposition  of  taxes,  payable  in 
specie  ;  and  this  measure  would  besides  have  produced  only  an 
increase  of  the  evil,  by  augmenting  the  discredit  of  paper  ;  it  was 
therefore  much  to  be  apprehended  that  money,  this  principal  sinew 
of  war,  would  ere  long  be  totally  wanting.  The  emission  of  new 
bills  of  credit  would  infallibly  accelerate  their  daily  depreciation  ; 
and  yet  it  was  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  ever  increasing  exigen- 
cies of  the  public  service,  to  abstain  from  continual  issues.  Already 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  refused  not  only  to  receive  them 
at  a  discount,  but  even  at  any  rate  whatever.  The  present  time  was 
painful,  and  the  future  appeared  still  more  alarming.  It  was  feared 
by  all,  and  asserted  by  many,  that  the  tomb  of  independence  was 
not  far  from  its  cradle  ;  some  even  openly  blamed  the  Congress  for 
having  declared  independence,  and  thereby  closed  all  avenue  to  an 
honorable  accommodation  ;  before  this  declaration,  they  said,  we 
could  treat  with  honor,  but  since,  not  without  shame,  and  even  be- 
coming the  fable  of  the  universe. 

Surrounded  by  obstacles  so  numerous  and  so  fearful,  the  Congress' 
lost  none  of  their  firmness,  and  resolved  to  set  fortune  at  defiance.; 
Far  from  betraying  any  symptoms  of  despair,  they  manifested 
greater  confidence  than  ever,  and  appeared  to  admit  no  doubt  re-j 
specting  the  eventual  success  of  the  great  enterprise  in  which  they 
were  engaged.    They  knew  that  constancy  triumphs  over  fate.  Full 
of  a  noble  ardor,  they  preferred  the  dangers  of  war  to  those  of 
peace.     The  admirable  fortitude  with  which  they  sustained  the  ) 
assaults  of  adverse  fortune,  when  a  common  ruin  seemed  ready  to 
ingulf  them  with  the  cause  they  supported,  must  eternally  attach  to  * 
their  names  the  glory  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  state. 
The  nations  of  the  earth  rendered  the  homage  of  their  admiration  to 
so  much  magnanimity. 

When  at  first,  the  ship  of  America,  impelled  by  propitious  breezes, 
seemed  about  to  enter  the  port  in  safety,  the  wisdom  of  the  pilots \ 
was  universally  applauded  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  tem- 
pest, their  intrepidity  and  their  constancy  shone  with  a  splendor  still) 
more  dazzling.    The  people  of  Europe  felt  an  increase  of  affection 
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for  the  Americans,  and  of  hatred  against  England,  for  attempting  to 
reduce  to  slavery  so  generous  a  nation.  So  natural  it  is  to  the 
human  heart  to  take  an  interest,  from  the  sentiment  of  its  independ- 
ence, in  the  efforts  made  by  the  weak  against  the  powerful,  or  from 
commisseration  to  sympathise  with  the  brave  in  their  struggles 
against  the  perversity  of  fate.  Thus  the  Americans  honored  their 
reverses  by  virtues,  at  the  epoch  when  the  public  fortune  appeared 
upon  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  no  cheering  ray  was  seen  to  gleam  in 
the  perspective. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  measures  taken  by  the  Congress, 
in  order  to  reenforce  the  army  by  new  levies,  to  remedy  the  danger 
resulting  from  the  shortness  of  engagements,  and  to  call  into  the 
field  the  provincial  militia.  As  if  they  had  intended  to  defy  the 
presence  and  the  menaces  of  a  formidable  enemy,  they  employed 
themselves  in  drawing  up  various  articles  of  confederation  and  per- 
petual union  between  the  states,  that  each  of  them  might  know  its 
particular  authority  within,  and  its  reciprocal  duties  towards  the 
others  ;  as  also  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  executive  power  with 
which  it  was  requisite  that  Congress  should  be  invested.  These 
articles  were  adopted  in  the  sitting  of  the  fourth  of  October,  and 
immediately  sent  to  the  respective  assemblies  of  each  state  for 
approbation.    The  principal  were  the  following  ; 

'The  thirteen  states  confederated  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

4  They  all  and  each  obligated  themselves  to  contribute  for  the 
common  defence,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties. 

4  Each  particular  state  preserved  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating 
its  internal  government,  and  of  framing  laws  in  all  matters  not  includ- 
ed in  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  and  which  could  not  any  way 
be  prejudicial  to  it. 

4  No  particular  state  was  either  to  send  or  to  receive  ambassadors, 
enter  into  negotiations,  contract  engagements,  form  alliances,  or 
make  war,  excepting  in  case  of  sudden  attack,  with  any  king,  prince, 
or  power  whatsoever,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

4  No  individual  holding  any  magistracy,  office  or  commission  what- 
soever from  the  United  States,  or  from  any  one  of  them,  was  allowed 
to  accept  of  any  presents,  nor  any  offices,  or  titles  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  foreign  king,  prince,  or  potentate. 

4  No  assembly  was  to  confer  titles  of  nobility. 

4  No  state  was  to  make  alliances  or  treaties  of  what  kind  soever 
with  another,  without  the  consent  of  all. 

4  Each  particular  state  had  authority  to  maintain  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war  the  number  of  armed  ships  and  of  land  troops,  judged 
necessary  by  the  general  assembly  of  all  the  states,  and  no  more. 

4  There  should  be  a  public  treasury  for  the  service  of  the  confe- 
deration, which  was  to  be  replenished  by  the  particular  contributions 
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of  each  state  ;  the  same  to  be  proportioned  according  to.  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex  or  condition,  with  the  exception 
however  of  Indians. 

1  A  general  Congress  was  to  be  convoked  every  year  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  to  be  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the 
stales  ;  it  was  invested  with  all  the  powers  that  belong  to  the 
sovereigns  of  other  nations.'  These  powers  were  exactly  enume- 
rated. 

4  Every  individual  holding  any  office,  and  receiving  either  salary, 
wages,  or  emolument  whatsoever,  was  thereby  excluded  from  Con- 
gress. 

'  There  was  to  be  a  council  of  state,  composed  of  one  deputy  for 
each  province,  nominated  annually  by  his  colleagues  of  the  same 
state,  and  in  case  these  should  not  agree,  by  the  general  Congress.7 
Each  state  was  to  have  but  one  vote. 

1  During  the  session  as  well  as  the  recess  of  the  general  Congress, 
the  council  of  state  was  to  be  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
public  affairs  of  the  confederation,  always  restricting  itself  however 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  particularly  by  the 
articles  of  the  confederation  itself. 

'  The  province  of  Canada  was  invited  to  enter  into  the  Union. 

The  Congress  afterwards  desiring  to  revive  the  courage  of  those 
who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  reverses,  and  to 
prevent  their  sentiments  from  changing  with  fortune,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation wherein  they  represented  anew  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
their  long  and  fruitless  supplications,  the  cruel  proceedings  of  the 
ministers,  the  necessity  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  the 
unanimous  approbation  with  which  it  had  been  received.  Then 
followed  the  enumeration  of  all  the  successes  which  had  attended  the 
American  arms  in  the  northern  provinces  ;  the  English  driven  from 
Boston,  repulsed  before  Charleston,  arrested-  in  their  progress  at 
Ticonderoga.  Finally,  the  American  people  were  invited  to  consider 
the  immense  value  of  the  prizes  made  at  sea,  the  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  probability  of  soon  seeing  the  army  suitably  clothed 
and  equipped.  All  the  citizens,  and  especially  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  neighboring  states,  were  exhorted  to  show 
themselves  united  and  firm  in  the  defence  of  country.  '  Consider,' 
said  the  proclamation,  '  that  the  present  state  of  our  affairs  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  any  faults  of  the  generals,  or  want  of  valor  in  the 
soldiers,  but  to  the  shortness  of  the  term  of  enlistments.  Reflect, 
that  foreign  princes  have  already  furnished  us  with  a  multitude  of 
articles  necessary  to  war,  and  be  assured  that  we  shall  receive  from 
them  succours  still  more  efficacious.  Be  not  wanting  to  yourselves, 
nor  suffer  the  rich  and  populous  city  of  Philadelphia  to  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy  ;  let  not  the  occasion  escape  of  overwhelming 
his  principal  army,  now  it  is  far  from  the  ships  which  form  so  great 
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a  part  of  its  force.  The  loss  of  Philadelphia  would  not  be  followed 
by  the  ruin  of  our  cause,  but  wherefore  should  the  enemy  enjoy  this 
triumph  .?  Let  us  arrest  his  career,  let  us  baffle  his  efforts  ;  let  us 
prove  to  the  friends  of  America,  even  the  most  distant,  that  we  are 
all  animated  with  one  same  spirit,  and  with  one  only  will,  to  defend 
against  cruel  enemies  what  man  holds,  and  ought  to  hold,  the  most 
dear.  Remember,  that  the  success  of  our  efforts  will  secure  the 
eternal  repose  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  and  attach  to  our 
names  an  immortal  glory  ;  stand  firm,  therefore,  and  preserve  your- 
selves for  the  day  of  victory  ;  be  prepared  for  a  happier  destiny.' 

Desirous  that  the  authority  of  religion  should  encourage  and  con- 
firm the  people  in  their  fidelity,  the  Congress  recommended,  that  the 
assemblies  of  the  different  states  should  appoint  a  day  of  fasting, 
humiliation  and  prayer,  to  obtain  from  the  clemency  of  the  Most 
High,  prosperity  for  the  arms  and  success  for  the  just  cause  of  Ame- 
rica. 

But  the  danger  increasing  continually,  and  the  enemy  approaching 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  the  Congress  upon  the  representations  of 
generals  Putnam  and  Mifflin  took  the  resolution  on  the  twelfth  of 
December,  to  withdraw  from  Philadelphia,  and  adjourned  them- 
selves to  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  at  Baltimore,  in  Mary- 
land. 

The  departure  of  Congress  spread  great  consternation  in  the  city, 
from  fear  as  well  of  the  English  as  of  the  loyalists,  who  were  very 
numerous  there,  though  a  part  of  them  had  repaired  to  the  commis- 
sioners, to  avail  themselves  of  the  amnesty.  It  was  greatly  appre- 
hended that  they  would  seek  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  ; 
already,  by  their  cries  and  menaces,  they  had  prevented  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  city,  which  it  had  been  intended  to  accomplish.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Quakers  belonged  to  this  party.  Washington  had 
found  it  necessary  to  send  to  Philadelphia  a  numerous  corps  under 
the  command  of  lord  Sterling,  in  order  to  support  the  friends  of  the 
revolution,  and  to  repress  its  adversaries. 

The  Congress  being  assembled  at  Baltimore,  in  consideration  of 
the  imminent  peril,  which  seemed  to  exact  the  dictatorial  authority, 
decreed,  that  having  the  most  entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  vigor, 
and  uprightness  of  general  Washington,  they  invested  him  with  the 
most  ample  and  complete  powers  to  levy  and  organise  in  the  most 
expeditious  mode,  from  any  or  all  of  the  United  States,  sixteen  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  in  addition  to  those  already  voted  by  Congress, 
and  to  appoint  the  officers ;  to  raise,  equip,  and  provide  with  officers, 
three  thousand  light  horse,  three  regiments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps 
of  engineers ;  and  to  establish  their  pay  ;  to  call  into  service  the 
militia  of  the  several  states ;  to  form  such  magazines  of  provisions, 
and  in  such  places,  as  he  should  think  proper  ;  to  displace  and  appoint 
all  officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  to  fill  up  all  va- 
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cancies  in  every  other  department  in  the  American  armies  ;  to  take, 
wherever  he  might  he,  whatever  he  might  want  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  if  the  inhabitants  would  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  same ;  to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refused  to  take  the 
continental  currency,  or  were  otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American 
cause  ;  returning  to  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizens,  their 
names  and  the  nature  of  their  offences,  with  the  proofs  to  substantiate 
them.  It  was  resolved  that  these  extraordinary  powers  should  be 
vested  in  general  Washington  during  the  term  of  six  months,  unless 
sooner  determined  by  Congress. 

Thus  the  rulers  of  America,  urged  by  extreme  peril,  and  confiding 
in  the  virtue  of  the  captain-general,  reposed  on  him  alone  the  entire 
weight  of  the  war.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  reverses,  not  a  single 
American  was  heard  to  hint  a  suspicion  of  treason,  or  even  of  negli- 
gence or  incapacity  in  the  chiefs  of  the  army  ;  nothing  especially 
diminished  the  respect  and  confidence  of  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  the  object.  A  remarkable  example  of  moderation  and 
popular  reserve.  Pride  had  not  persuaded  this  people  that  they  were 
invincible,  and  ambition  had  not  rendered  them  suspicious.  They 
attributed  their  defeats  to  the  force  of  things,  and  not  to  the  faults  of 
their  generals.  This  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  their  defenders 
entitled  them  to  find,  and  they  did  find,  those  that  were  faithful.  Too 
often,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  of  other  countries,  prone  to  supi- 
cions,  lending  a  credulous  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  envy,  irritated  by 
reverses,  or  intoxicated  by  success,  experience  to  their  cost,  that 
whoever  has  no  confidence  in  others,  finds  none  in  return. 

As  it  was  essential  to  provide  pecuniary  resources,  the  Congress 
passed  a  law  authorising  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  annual 
interest  of  four  percent.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  was  pledged 
for  the  reimbursement  of  the  capital,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and 
of  the  interest  annually.  For  this  purpose  they  established  a  loan 
office  in  each  of  the  United  States,  to  be  superintended  by  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  said  states  respectively,  who  should  re- 
ceive a  commission  of  one  eighth  per  cent,  on  all  monies  that  should 
be  brought  into  the  office.  A  short  time  after,  observing  that  the 
loan  made  little  progress,  the  interest  was  raised  to  six  per  cent. 

With  the  same  intention,  the  Congress  also  created  a  lottery,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  thousand  tickets,  each  ticket  divided  into  four 
billets  at  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  dollars  each,  and  to  be  drawn  in 
four  classes.  This  lottery,  after  deduction  of  the  prizes,  was  to  raise 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  holders  of  the 
fortunate  billets  might  receive  under  certain  conditions,  a  treasury 
bank  note  for  the  prize  or  prizes  drawn,  payable  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  and  an  annual  interest  on  the  same  of  four  per  cent.  It  was 
hoped  thus  to  amass  a  considerable  sum,  as  well  by  the  gain  of  the 
lottery,  as  by  the  loan  of  the  prizes.    These  operations  had  besides 
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another  object ;  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  emitting  new  bills  of 
credit,  they  tended  to  enhance  the  value  of  those  in  circulation.  But 
the  evil  was  already  so  great,  that  if  these  remedies  were  not  alto- 
gether useless,  at  least  they  could  afford  but  little  palliation.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to  more  efficacious  means. 
As  it  was  especially  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  paper  money  was 
depreciated,  the  Congress  decreed,  that  the  council  of  safety  of  this 
province,  should  take  the  most  prompt  and  effectual  measures  for 
punishing  those  who  should  refuse  the  bills,  and  that  the  general 
should  lend  assistance  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the  coun- 
cil. This  committee  resolved  that  whoever  should  refuse  to  receive 
the  bills  of  credit  in  payment  of  any  debt  or  contract,  or  as  the  price 
of  any  commodity  or  merchandise  whatsoever,  or  who  should  demand 
a  greater  price  in  bills,  than  in  coined  money,  should  be  considered 
for  the  first  time,  as  an  enemy  of  society,  and  should  lose  either  the 
amount  of  his  debt,  or  of  the  article  sold  ;  which  should  be  con- 
sidered thenceforth  as  the  property  of  the  debtor  or  of  the  purchaser. 
He  was  punished  besides  with  a  fine  more  or  less  considerable,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  sums  stipulated.  But  in  case  of  relapse, 
independently  of  the  penalties  above  mentioned,  the  delinquents  were 
to  be  banished  or  confined  in  such  mode  and  place  as  the  council  of 
safety  should  think  proper.  Several  offenders  against  this  law,  hav- 
ing been  condemned  to  shut  their  shops  and  to  cease  their  traffic, 
some  even  having  been  banished ;  the  former  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  commerce,  and  the  latter  to  their  homes,  in  the  hope  that  the 
remembrance  of  past  punishment,  and  the  apprehension  of  future, 
would  determine  them  to  abstain  from  these  practices,  so  prejudicial 
to  the  public  credit,  and  to  the  cause  of  independence. 

A  short  time  after,  the  Congress  perceived  that  not  only  the  author- 
ity of  the  council  of  safety  in  Pennsylvania,  had  proved  insufficient 
to  check  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  paper  in  that  province, 
but  that  the  evil  began  to  manifest  itself  also  in  the  others.  They 
deemed  it  therefore  expedient  to  labor  directly  themselves  to  prevent 
this  scourge,  and  decreed  that  whoever  in  any  purchase,  sale  or  bar- 
gain, of  whatsoever  nature,  should  presume  to  rate  gold  and  silver 
coin  at  a  higher  value  than  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress, 
should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  United  States, 
and  should  lose  the  price  stipulated  of  the  transaction  in  which  this 
difference  of  value  should  have  been  made.  They  further  decreed, 
that  the  provincial  assemblies  should  be  requested  to  constitute  the 
bills  lawful  money,  that  could  not  be  refused  in  payment  of  debts, 
whether  public  or  private  ;  and  that  the  refusal  should  operate  the 
extinction  of  the  debt.  The  assemblies  took  the  measures  which 
appeared  to  them  proper  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  Congress.  The 
first  effect  of  these  different  regulations  was,  that  all  vendible  articles 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  paper ;  which  seemed  to 
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increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  prevent  it.  An- 
other consequence  was,  that  the  debtors  liberated  themselves  from 
the  claims  of  their  creditors  with  a  money  continually  declining  in 
value ;  and  though  this  year  the  discount  was  not  considerable,  since 
an  hundred  dollars  in  specie  might  be  had  for  one  hundred  and  four 
in  paper,  many  private  fortunes  suffered  from  it ;  and  the  example 
became  pernicious.  In  order  to  arrest  so  serious  an  evil,  the  Con- 
gress invited  the  provincial  assemblies  to  become  responsible  for  the 
redemption  of  the  bills  it  had  emitted,  hoping  that  the  guaranty  of 
each  state  for  its  proportional  part,  added  to  that  of  Congress,  might 
restore  the  public  confidence.  It  was  also  thought  very  proper  that 
the  assemblies  of  the  several  states  should  impose  without  delay,  such 
taxes  as  they  might  judge,  from  the  condition  of  the  people,  could 
be  best  supported,  and  collected  with  the  least  difficulty.  The  Con- 
gress promised,  that  the  sums  produced  by  these  taxes  should  be 
passed  to  the  credit  of  each  state  in  liquidation  of  their  proportion 
of  the  public  debt.  The  assemblies  conformed  to  the  recommend- 
ations of  Congress ;  and  this  body  also  decreed  another  loan  of  two 
millions  of  dollars.  But  all  these  measures  produced  little  or  no 
effect,  from  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
and  the  abundance  of  bills  already  emitted,  from  the  facility  and  the 
need  which  the  Congress  had,  as  well  as  the  particular  states,  to  put 
more  into  circulation  every  day. 

But  whatever  might  prove  to  be  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  raise  troops,  to  maintain  the  public  credit,  and  to  wrest  victory 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  well  knew  that  if  the  European 
powers  came  not  promptly  to  the  succour  of  America,  she  could 
cherish  but  a  feeble  hope  of  triumph.  Fortunately  it  was  known  that 
these  powers,  and  especially  those  whose  naval  forces  rendered  their 
assistance  of  the  most  importance,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  France, 
were  all  disposed  to  favor  America,  either  out  of  hatred  towards 
England,  or  from  the  prospect  of  private  advantages.  Independently 
of  the  general  inclinations  of  the  European  nations,  these  political 
sentiments  manifested  themselves  by  no  equivocal  tokens.  The 
American  ships  were  received  in  the  French  and  Spanish  ports,  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  as  belonging  to  a  nation  not 
only  friendly,  but  moreover  as  belonging  to  a  nation  really  and  abso- 
lutely independent.  The  French  and  the  Spaniards  derived  an 
immense  advantage  from  it;  they  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this 
commerce  with  America,  whereof  England  had  hitherto  monopolised 
the  exclusive  benefit.  Nor  did  they  restrict  themselves  to  receiving 
the  Americans  with  cordiality  in  their  ports  ;  they  also  permitted 
their  privateers  publicly  to  sell  therein  the  prizes  they  had  taken  from 
the  English,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  the  West  Indies.  The  remon- 
strances which  the  British  ministers  had  addressed  upon  this  subject 
to  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  of  Madrid,  had  not  produced  any 
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sensible  effect.  It  was  no  longer  a  secret  that  there  daily  departed 
from  the  ports  of  France,  ships  laden  with  munitions  of  war  for 
America.  There  was  also  a  fact  which  the  English  could  in  no 
shape  endure,  and  against  which  they  raised  a  violent  clamor  ;  not 
only,  as  we  have  related,  were  the  American  privateers  received  into 
the  ports  of  the  French  West  Indies,  where  they  sold  their  prizes, 
and  provided  themselves  with  all  necessary  articles,  but  no  small 
number  of  the  French  themselves  fitted  out  privateers  under  the 
American  flag,  and,  furnished  with  the  commissions  of  Congress, 
infested  every  sea,  and  depredated^  upon  the  English  commerce ; 
which  procedure,  as  the  French  government  did  not  interdict,  it  was 
necessary  to  conclude  that  it  approved.  There  was  remarked  also  in 
France  a  general  inclination  in  all  classes,  and  especially  among  the 
noblesse,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  already  seve- 
ral of  these  last  were  arrived  in  America,  and  had  treated  with  the 
Congress;  among  others,  the  Chevalier  de  Fermoy,  appointed  briga- 
dier-general in  the  American  armies,  and  M.  de  Portail,  an  officer  of 
distinguished  talents  and  valor,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
engineers,  a  corps  as  yet  very  imperfectly  organised  in  America. 
Never,  in  any  other  war,  had  the  French,  naturally  so  propense  to 
military  enterprises,  manifested  an  equal  ardor  to  place  themselves 
under  the  colors  of  a  foreign  power.  If  this  enthusiasm  may  be  attri- 
buted in  part  to  the  political  opinions  which  then  prevailed  generally 
in  Europe,  nevertheless,  it  must  chiefly  be  imputed  to  the  known  dis- 
position of  the  government.  It  is  even  extremely  probable  that  France 
wrould  have  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  sooner  than  she  did, 
if  Louis  XVI.  had  been  of  a  less  pacific  character.  England  saw  with 
as  much  solicitude,  as  the  Americans  with  hope,  the  preparations  that 
were  made  with  incredible  activity  in  the  ports  of  France  and  of 
Spain. 

If  the  British  ministers  demanded  the  reason  of  them,  they  were 
answered,  that  a  discussion  with  Portugal  rendered  an  approaching 
rupture  w7ith  that  kingdom  a  thing  to  be  apprehended  ;  that  the  seas 
were  covered  with  English  fleets,  and  American  privateers,  and  that 
independently  of  so  furious  a  maritime  war,  such  armies  were  sent 
by  England  into  the  New  World  as  there  never  had  been  example 
of;  that  consequently  France  and  Spain  owed  it  to  themselves  to 
increase  their  forces,  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  and  the 
security  of  their  colonies.  It  was  observed,  also,  that  it  appeared 
sufficiently  surprising  that  those,  who,  not  content  with  putting  in 
motion  all  their  national  troops,  had  also  despatched  to  America  a 
large  army  of  foreign  mercenaries,  should  find  it  extraordinary  that 
their  neighbors  should  stand  upon  their  guard  against  all  the  events 
with  which  they  might  be  menaced.  These  explanations  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  the  English  government,  and  in  no  degree 
diminished  the  hopes  of  the  Americans,  who  saw  clearly  that  the 
vol.  i.  49 
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motives  alleged  were  far  from  corresponding  with  the  immensity  of 
the  preparations.  It  had  never  been  questioned  that  the  family  com- 
pact, concluded  in  1761,  between  his  most  christian  majesty  and  the 
catholic  king,  was  chiefly  designed  to  unite  and  confederate  all  the 
brandies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  order  to  reduce  the  power  of 
England ;  and  what  more  favorable  occasion  could  present  itself  than 
the  American  w7ar  ? 

Such  evidently  was  the  object  of  the  extraordinary  preparations  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  and  if,  instead  of  those  profound  lawyers  who 
then  directed  the  counsels  of  England,  the  energetic  earl  of  Chatham, 
or  some  other  statesman  of  his  stamp,  had  guided  the  helm  of  state, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  England  would  at  that  very  time  have 
declared  war  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Experience  has  proved, 
this  time,  that  fortune  assists  the  bold,  and  that  this  world  belongs  to 
him  that  can  seize  it.  As  to  Holland,  if,  being  less  warlike  than 
France  and  Spain,  she  made  no  armaments  that  could  give  umbrage, 
at  least  her  merchants,  attracted  by  the  lure  of  gain,  supplied  the 
Americans  abundantly  with  munitions,  with  arms,  and  with  whatever 
they  had  need  of  to  sustain  the  war.  All  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
appeared  to  be  animated,  more  or  less,  with  the  same  spirit.  Portu- 
gal alone  persisted  in  fidelity  to  England,  and  would  never  consent  to 
supply  the  Americans  with  arms  or  munitions,  or  that  their  privateers 
should  be  received  into  any  Portuguese  port. 

Maturely  reflecting  upon  this  state  of  things,  and  urged  by  necessity, 
the  Congress  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  occasion.  The 
entire  league  that  was  forming  against  England  had  France  for  its 
foundation,  or  rather  for  its  heart;  accordingly,  so  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1776,  the  Congress  had  sent  Silas  Deane  to  reside 
near  the  French  government,  in  order  to  penetrate  its  intentions 
respecting  America.  He  wss  instructed  to  neglect  no  efforts  to  dis- 
pose minds  in  her  favor,  and  to  obtain  immediately  all  the  succours 
of  arms  and  munitions  that  circumstances  might  admit  of.  He  acquitted 
himself  of  his  mission  with  extreme  diligence,  especially  in  what 
related  to  the  material  part.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  supplies 
from  private  companies  as  well  as  from  individual  contractors,  among 
whom  should  be  mentioned  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  who  manifested 
in  this  transaction  an  activity  no  less  advantageous  to  himself,  than  to 
the  Americans.  These  arms  and  warlike  stores  were  openly  shipped 
in  American  vessels,  or  privately  put  on  board  those  of  France. 
Silas  Deane  did  more;  he  found  means  to  obtain  them  from  the  royal 
arsenals.  They  delivered  him  fifteen  thousand  muskets,  which  he 
hastened  to  expedite  for  America,  where  they  were  of  essential  utility. 
He  treated  with  all  those  French  gentlemen  who  were  desirous  of 
serving  under  the  standard  of  Washington,  but  not  always  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Congress,  who  sometimes  could  not  confirm  the  conditions, 
or  even  the  choice  of  persons,  made  by  their  envoy. 
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But  independence  being  declared,  and  military  operations  having 
taken  an  alarming  turn,  the  Congress  had  thought  it  expedient  to  send 
men  of  greater  authority,  that  a  solemn  embassy,  worthy  to  represent 
the  republic,  might  bear  to  the  king,  Lewis  XVI,  the  homage  of  their 
singular  attachment  and  respect.  They  wished,  especially,  that,  by 
the  agency  of  these  new  ministers,  what  was  only  a  simple  desire, 
might  be  rendered  an  efficacious  will,  and  that  the  effect  should  finally 
follow  the  intention.  Accordingly,  in  their  sitting  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  September,  they  appointed  commissioners  to  the  court  of  France, 
Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Deane,  all  men  of  singular  address,  and 
excellent  judgment.  But  Jefferson  having  excused  himself,  he  was 
replaced  by  Arthur  Lee.  Their  instructions  were,  to  continue  to 
procure  arms  and  munitions;  to  obtain  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment to  fit  out  in  the  French  ports,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
a  number  of  ships  of  war,  in  order  to  harass  the  commerce  of  England  ; 
and  finally,  to  use  all  proper  means  to  induce  the  court  of  France  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance,  of  which  the  Congress  had  communi- 
cated the  plan  to  their  commissioners.  They  were  also  directed  to 
solicit  a  loan  of  ten  millions  of  francs,  or  at  least  of  six,  and  even  of 
four,  in  case  they  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  more.  But,  above  all 
things,  they  were  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  The  Congress,  knowing  that  what 
caused  the  indecision  of  foreign  princes  on  this  point,  was  the  fear 
that  the  Americans  might  abandon  them  all  at  once,  after  having 
engaged  them  to  espouse  their  cause,  and  return  to  their  ancient  sub- 
mission, enjoined  it  upon  their  commissioners  to  exert  all  their  endea- 
vors to  persuade  his  most  christian  majesty  that  the  United  States 
would  never  again  come  under  the  sceptre  of  the  king  of  England  ; 
thatjthe  confidence  he  might  deign  to  place  in  their  efforts  and  con- 
stancy, should  not  in  any  time  be  deceived ;  that  there  never  should 
be  granted  to  the  English  any  exclusive  traffic,  or  any  commercial 
advantages  and  privileges  greater  than  those  that  should  be  conceded 
to  the  subjects  of  France.  The  Congress  proposed,  besides,  that,  in 
case  of  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
and  France  should  reciprocally  obligate  themselves  to  communicate 
to  each  other  the  negotiations  of  peace  that  might  take  place,  in  order 
that  each  party  might,  if  so  disposed,  participate  therein.  The  com- 
missioners were  ordered  to  solicit  a  new  supply  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  muskets,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  artillery,  and  abundant 
munitions,  all  to  be  conveyed  to  America  in  French  vessels,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  that  the  hopes  of  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  an  alliance  with  the  Americans,  might  be 
seconded  by  the  fear  of  the  detriment  that  would  result  from  their 
reunion  with  England,  the  Congress  strictly  charged  their  envoys  to 
give  out  that  notwithstanding  the  good  will  of  the  United  States,  they 
would  not  be  able  unassisted,  to  hold  out  for  any  length  of  time  against 
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the  greatly  superior  power  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  therefore  it  was  to 
be  feared,  if  they  were  abandoned  to  themselves,  that  they  would  be 
forced  to  submit,  and  that  the  British  government  would  gain  by  con- 
quest what  would  never  have  been  yielded  by  consent.  Then,  as  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  remove  the  apprehensions  she  might  have  con- 
ceived of  a  revolt  in  her  colonies,  the  commissioners  were  authorised 
to  assure  her  by  the  most  energetic  protestations,  and  to  persuade 
her,  that  the  Spanish  colonies  should,  in  no  event,  ever  receive  any 
molestation  from  the  United  States.  Finally,  it  was  prescribed  them 
to  use  all  vigilance,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  British  cabinet 
had  opened  any  new  negotiations  in  Europe  for  subsidising  still  other 
mercenary  troops  to  be  sent  against  America;  and  in  such  case  they 
were  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  interference  of  France,  to  defeat  so 
pernicious  a  design. 

Furnished  with  these  instructions,  the  American  envoys  commenced 
their  voyage.  Franklin  arrived  at  Nantz  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
and  a  few  days  after,  at  Paris.  For  a  long  time  there  had  not 
appeared  in  this  city  a  man  more  venerable  or  more  venerated,  as 
well  in  consideration  of  his  age,  which  already  exceeded  seventy 
years,  as  for  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  the  vast  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  brilliant  renown  of  his  virtues.  At  no  epoch, 
perhaps,  have  the  French,  naturally  so  fond  of  novelties,  manifested 
an  equal  expectation.  Their  conversations,  their  writings,  even  their 
thoughts,  appeared  to  have  no  other  object  but  the  cause  of  America. 
It  found  among  them  only  admirers  and  zealous  partisans.  Accord- 
ingly, from  the  moment  the  American  envoy  was  arrived  in  their 
capital,  his  person,  his  actions,  his  words,  his  opinions,  became  the 
object  of  public,  curiosity.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  assumed 
with  sagacity  a  demeanor  well  suited  to  the  situation  of  his  coyntry 
and  to  his  own.  He  presented  himself  in  every  place  as  the  citizen 
of  an  unfortunate  country,  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  cruelty  of 
England.  Who  could  remark  his  hoary  locks,  and  tottering  walk, 
without  reflecting  that  this  aged  man  had  traversed  an  immense 
ocean  to  recommend  the  cause  of  his  country  to  those  who  were  able 
to  embrace  its  defence  ?  'Never  before,'  it  was  exclaimed,  '  has  so 
meritorious  a  work  been  proposed  to  French  generosity  ;  France  is 
the  refuge  of  the  unfortunate,  the  protectress  of  the  oppressed.  The 
war  waged  by  England  against  her  colonies  is  impious  and  barbarous; 
the  blood  she  sheds,  is  innocent  blood  ;  it  is  only  by  the  tutelary 
assistance  of  our  king  that  the  Americans  can  hope  to  be  extricated 
from  their  cruel  embarrassments,  and  to  enjoy  at  length  a  secure  and 
tranquil  existence.'  Franklin  soon  made  choice  of  a  retreat  at 
Passy,  situated  near  Paris  ;  he  appeared  to  deplore  in  this  retirement 
the  misfortunes  of  America.  A  rumor  got  abroad,  and  perhaps  it 
was  purposely  circulated,  that  the  British  government,  taking  umbrage 
at  his  presence,  had  demanded  of  the  court  of  France  that  he  should 
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be  sent  away.  Hence  that  compassion  which  is  naturally  felt  for 
persecuted  virtue,  was  excited  among  all  classes.  He  became  the 
object  of  a  still  more  eager  curiosity.  Whether  accompanied  by 
several  of  his  countrymen,  cruelly  banished  or  proscribed  by  the 
English  government,  he  appeared  in  the  public  walks,  or  whether  he 
presented  himself  in  places  of  public  or  private  resort,  or  in~  the 
meetings  of  the  literary  academies,  the  multitude  thronged  to  get  sight 
of  him.  In  all  places  the  portraits  of  Franklin  were  exhibited; 
they  represented  him  with  a  venerable  countenance,  and  dressed,  as 
usual,  in  rather  a  singular  costume,  the  more  to  attract  attention. 
He  lived  at  Passy  in  a  certain  style  of  simplicity,  much  resembling 
that  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  His  humorous  sayings,  and  grave 
aphorisms,  caused  many  to  compare  him  to  Socrates.  The  name  of 
Franklin  was  upon  the  lips  of  every  body  ;  and  the  mode,  which  so 
often  in  France  directs  public  attention  upon  vain  frivolities,  had  this 
time  attached  itself  to  an  object  worthy  of  all  the  consideration  of 
the  observer. 

But  the  politic  sage,  however  he  might  have  been  gratified  in 
having  drawn  upon  himself  and  upon  his  country  the  attention  and 
interest  of  a  people  so  renowned  for  the  gentleness  of  their  manners, 
desired  to  obtain  more  real  advantages.  Employing  as  much  dexte- 
rity as  mystery,  he  visited  the  ministers  assiduously,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  distinguished  reception  he  found  with  them,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  constituents.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  the 
most  rapid  success  ;  and  the  moment  appeared  already  at  hand,  when 
France  would  no  longer  dissemble  the  vigorous  cooperation  she  had 
determined  to  afford  the  Americans. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  fortune  had  shown  herself  so  unpropitious 
to  the  Americans  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  that  even  the  capital 
of  the  confederation  was  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  victor.  The  Congress  became  apprehensive  that  when  this 
disastrous  intelligence  should  arrive  in  Europe,  it  might  have  a  fatal 
influence  upon  the  negotiations  opened  by  their  envoys  with  the 
governments  of  France  and  of  Spain  ;  and  that  the  interest  they  had 
hitherto  manifested  in  favor  of  America,  might  be  totally  extinguished. 
The  Congress  therefore  determined  to  renew  their  protestations  to 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  and  with  more  energy  than 
before,  to  assure  them  that  the  Americans  would  persist  in  their 
enterprise  at  all  hazards  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  to  these 
powers  that  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from  their  cooperation 
should  be  more  considerable  than  had  been  promised  them  at  first. 
The  envoys  of  Congress  were  instructed  to  use  all  their  endeavors 
that  France  should  declare  herself  against  England,  by  attacking  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  or  any  other  part  of  the  British  possessions, 
as  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  East  or  West  Indies.  To  arrive  at  this 
object,  they  were  ordered  to  promise  the  most  christian  king,  that  if 
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his  majesty  consented  to  break  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
would  join  their  forces  with  his  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  and  of  Cape  Breton  ;  that  the  subjects  of  the  British 
king,  as  well  as  those  of  every  other  power,  should  be  forever 
excluded  from  the  cod  fishery  upon  these  banks,  so  that  the  French 
and  the  Americans  only  should  have  the  right  to  carry  it  on  ;  that  the 
king  of  France  should  possess  in  absolute  property  the  half  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  provided  he  would  furnish  the  United  States 
with  the  naval  forces  necessary  to  subdue  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  ;  and  that  this  province,  as  well  as  the  remaining  part  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  should  belong  to  the 
American  republic.  If  these  offers  proved  insufficient  to  decide 
France,  they  were  to  propose  further,  that  the  United  States  were 
ready  to  consent  that  all  the  English  islands  of  the  West  Indies  that 
should  be  conquered  in  the  course  of  the  war  by  the  joint  forces  of 
France  and  America,  should  become  the  entire  property  of  his  most 
christian  majesty,  and  moreover,  to  effectuate  these  different  con- 
quests, that  the  Americans  would  furnish  provisions  at  their  own 
expense  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  as  also  six  frigates, 
completely  rigged  and  equipped,  ready  for  sea  ;  in  a  word,  that  they 
would  deport  themselves  in  all  respects  as  good  and  faithful  allies. 
Finally,  they  were  authorised  to  stipulate  that  all  the  commerce 
which  should  in  future  be  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and 
the  French  West  Indies,  should  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  or  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  king  of  Spain,  the 
Congress  proposed  to  engage,  in  case  he  would  declare  war  against 
Great  Britain,  to  assist  him  in  reducing  the  city  and  port  of  Pensa- 
cola  ;  they  offered,  besides,  to  conclude  with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  commerce,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  proposed  to  the  king 
of  France.  The  Americans  added,  that  in  case  it  was  true,  as  it  was 
already  reported,  that  the  king  of  Portugal  had  driven  from  his  ports 
with  outrage,  or  confiscated  their  vessels,  the  United  States  would 
immediately  declare  war  against  him,  if  such  was  the  desire  of  the 
courts  of  France  and  of  Spain.  The  Congress  extended  their  views 
still  further  ;  they  sent  commissioners  to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  of 
Berlin,  and  of  Tuscany,  in  all  which  they  had  recognised  a  sincere 
interest  for  the  cause  of  America.  They  desired  that  these  sove- 
reigns should  be  persuaded  of  the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  their  independence.  Their  agents  were  ordered,  espe- 
cially to  exert  themselves  with  assiduity,  in  order  to  induce  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Prussia  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  America  to  prevent  new  levies  of  German  or  Russian  troops,  to 
its  prejudice.  They  had  it  also  in  charge  to  propose  to  the  court' of 
Berlin  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity,  provided  it  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Spain.    Such  were  the 
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resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  to  confirm  the  state,  threatened, 
in  its  infancy,  with  approaching  ruin.  But  the  assiduity  with  which 
they  prosecuted  their  political  negotiations,  in  no  degree  diminished 
the  vigor  of  their  military  preparations.  They  not  only  manifested 
no  disposition  to  abandon  the  design  of  independence,  and  come  to 
an  arrangement  with  England,  but  it  is  also  seen  that  they  made  no 
proposition  to  the  foreign  powers  that  was  either  demonstrative  of 
despair,  or  unworthy  of  a  state  enjoying  the  entire  plenitude  of  its 
force  and  of  its  freedom.  Certain  members  of  Congress,  it  is  true, 
proposed  resolutions  that  denoted  less  confidence  and  firmness ;  one, 
for  example,  was  disposed  to  authorise  the  commissioners  at  the  court 
of  France  to  transfer  in  favor  of  that  power  the  absolute  monopoly 
of  commerce  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  England  ;  another  suggest- 
ed that  France  should  be  offered  the  exclusive  commerce  of  certain 
articles;  others,  finally,  proposed  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive.  But  the  fortune  of  the  republic  prevailed,  which  had 
reserved  it  a  higher  destiny.  All  these  propositions  were  rejected 
by  the  wiser  and  more  numerous  part  of  the  members  of  Congress. 
It  was  evident  that  if  they  had  been  adopted,  they  might  have  been 
considered  as  a  tacit  avowal  of  the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  and 
must  consequently  have  produced  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that 
which  their  authors  expected  from  them.  Besides,  France  had  quite 
other  and  far  more  cogent  motives  for  breaking  with  England,  and 
such  as  would  suffice  to  induce  her  to  take  this  resolution,  provided 
the  Americans  only  manifested  a  determination  to  combat  to  the  last 
with  unshaken  constancy. 

The  instructions  sent  by  the  Congress  to  their  commissioners, 
were  intercepted  by  the  English,  who  caused  them  to  be  published. 
This  gave  the  Congress  no  regret  ;  they  had  no  doubt  that  such  an 
evidence  of  their  unalterable  resolution  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence, in  the  midst  of  so  many  reverses,  would  convince  the  Euro- 
pean princes  who  desired  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire, 
that  it  was  time  to  declare  themselves,  unless  they  were  willing  to 
see  the  resistance  of  the  Americans  rendered  fruitless  by  the  inferi- 
ority of  their  forces,  and  the  conquest  of  their  country. 

But  whatever  was  the  constancy  of  Congress,  or  the  attraction  of 
their  proposals  to  foreign  sovereigns,  they  couid  little  expect  that,  in 
so  deplorable  a  state  of  their  affairs,  they  would  consent  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Americans  ;  it  being  but  too  natural,  in  policy,  to 
abandon  those  who  appear  to  be  sinking.  Words  little  avail,  when 
they  are  unsupported  by  arms  and  the  smiles  of  fortune.  But  she 
had  shown  herself  so  hostile  to  America  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  year,  as  to  render  it  but  too  probable  that  two  or  three 
cold  nights,  by  freezing  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  would  place  in 
the  power  of  the  English,  in  spite  of  all  the  Americans  could  do  to 
prevent  it,  the  capital  of  the  entire  confederation.    And  even  if  th© 
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cold  should  not  prove  so  rigorous  as  was  usual  at  this  season,  the 
army  of  Washington,  already  so  weak,  would  be  dissolved  with  the 
expiration  of  the  engagement  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Nor  could  it  be  expected,  that  in  so  much  adversity  new  recruits 
would  come  forward  to  replace  the  disbanded  troops.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  best  that  could  be  expected  was,  that  after  the  entire 
submission  of  the  more  open  provinces,  the  miserable  fragments  of  the 
American  army  would  seek  refuge  in  the  strongest  places,  in  the 
forests  and  inaccessible  mountains,  when  a  partisan  war  would  com- 
mence, that  could  have  no  decisive  effect  upon  the  final  issue  of  the 
war.  But  Washington  was  not  discouraged  ;  and  before  the  coming 
of  severe  frost,  or  the  departure  of  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers 
deprived  him  of  all  power,  he  resolved  by  a  bold  and  well  directed 
movement,  to  make  a  new  trial  of  the  fortune  of  the  republic,  by 
attacking  a  strong  and  victorious  enemy,  who  was  far  from  suspecting 
that  he  could  have  the  thought  of  such  an  attempt.  An  heroic  reso- 
lution, for  which  posterity  ought  to  bear  him  an  eternal  gratitude  ! 
From  this  moment,  the  war  suddenly  assumed  a  new  face,  and 
victory  began  at  length  to  incline  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 

Washington  had  observed  that  general  Howe,  either  to  procure 
more  commodious  quarters  for  his  troops  in  this  rigorous  season,  or 
to  impede  the  Americans  in  recruiting,  or  finally  because  he  believed 
the  war  at  an  end,  and  his  enemy  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  act, 
had  too  far  extended  the  wings  of  his  army,  which  occupied  the 
entire  province  of  New  Jersey  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
from  Trenton  down  to  Burlington.  Colonel  Ralle,  a  Hessian  officer 
of  great  merit,  was  cantoned  in  the  first  of  these  places,  with  his 
brigade  of  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  English  dragoons,  the  whole 
constituting  a  corps  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  men.  Borden- 
town,  a  few  miles  below,  was  occupied  by  colonel  Donop,  with 
another  brigade  of  Hessians ;  and  still  lower  down  within  twenty 
miles  of  Philadelphia,  was  stationed  another  corps  of  Hessians  and 
English.  Knowing  the  extreme  weakness  of  their  enemy,  and 
holding  him  as  it  were  degraded  by  his  recent  defeats,  they  kept 
a  negligent  guard.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  lodged  in  places 
more  distant,  and  principally  at  Princeton,  at  New  Brunswick,  and 
at  Amboy.  Washington  having  attentively  considered  the  extent  of 
the  enemy's  quarters,  conceived  the  hope  of  surprising  the  corps 
that  were  nearest  to  the  river,  and  too  remote  from  the  others  to  be 
succoured  in  season.  In  order  to  make  his  attack  with  more  order 
and  effect,  he  divided  his  army,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  in 
the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  into  three  corps,  the  first 
and  most  considerable  of  which  was  to  pass  the  Delaware  at  Mac- 
kenky's  Ferry,  about  nine  miles  above  Trenton.  The  commander- 
in-chief,  accompanied  by  generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  had  reserved 
to  himself  the  conduct  of  this  corps,  to  which  a  few  pieces  of  artillery 
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were  attached.  It  was  destined  to  attack  Trenton.  The  second 
division,  under  the  command  of  general  Irwin,  was  directed  to  cross 
at  Trenton  Ferry,  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of  this  name,  and 
having  reached  the  left  bank,  to  seize  without  loss  of  time,  the  bridge 
over  the  little  river  Assumpink,  in  order  to  intercept  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  when  he  should  be  dislodged  from  Trenton  by  the  divi- 
sion under  Washington.  Finally,  the  third  corps,  commanded  by 
general  Cadwallader,  was  ordered  to  pass  the  river  at  Bristol,  and 
proceed  to  take  post  at  Burlington.  The  night  of  Christmas  was 
appointed  for  the  expedition.  The  dispositions  being  made  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  above  mentioned,  the  Americans  proceeded  with 
admirable  order  and  silence  towards  the  Delaware.  The  chiefs 
exhorted  their  soldiers  to  be  firm  and  valiant,  to  wash  out  the  stains 
of  Long  Island,  of  New  York,  and  of  New  Jersey  ;  they  represented 
to  them  the  necessity,  the  glory,  and  the  brilliant  fruits  of  victory  ; 
they  incessantly  reminded  them  that  this  night  was  about  to  decide 
the  fate  of  their  country.  An  extreme  ardor  manifested  itself 
throughout  the  ranks.  The  three  columns  arrived  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  at  the  bank  of  the  river.  Washington  had  hoped  that  the 
passage  of  the  troops,  and  transportation  of  the  artillery,  might  have 
been  effectuated  before  midnight,  so  as  to  have  time  to  reach  the 
destined  points  by  break  of  day,  and  to  surprise  the  enemy  at 
Trenton.  But  the  cold  was  so  intense,  and  the  river  so  obstructed 
with  floating  ice,  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  and  to  land  the 
artillery  earlier  than  four  in  the  morning.  All  the  troops  having  at 
length  gained  the  left  bank,  the  first  corps  was  parted  into  two  divi- 
sions, one  of  which,  turning  to  the  right,  marched  towards  Trenton, 
by  the  road  which  runs  along  the  river  ;  the  other,  guided  by  Wash- 
ington in  person,  took  the  upper  or  Pennington  road.  The  distance, 
by  either  route,  being  nearly  equal,  it  was  hoped  that  the  two  columns 
might  arrive  at  the  same  time.  It  was  enjoined  them  to  engage  in 
combat  without  any  delay,  and  after  having  driven  in  the  outposts,  to 
fall  immediately  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  at  Trenton, 
without  giving  him  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise.  They  ex- 
erted all  their  efforts  to  arrive  before  day ;  but  a  thick  fog,  and  a 
mist  mingled  with  sleet,  which  rendered  the  road  slippery,  retarded 
their  march.  The  two  divisions,  however,  reached  Trenton  at  eight 
o'clock.  Notwithstanding  so  many  obstacles,  and  the  hour  already 
so  late,  the  Hessians  of  colonel  Ralle  had  no  suspicion  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

The  Americans  having,  therefore,  fallen  unexpectedly  upon  the 
advanced  guards,  routed  them  immediately.  Colonel  Ralle  sent  his 
regiment  to  their  succour,  in  order  to  sustain  the  first  shock,  and  to 
give  time  for  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  arrange  themselves  for  defence. 
But  the  first  line  involved  the  second  in  disorder,  and  both  fell  back 
tumuituously  upon  Trenton.  Colonel  Ralle  having  hastily  drawn 
vol.  i.  50 
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out  his  Hessians,  advanced  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open 
field  ;  but  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  first  onset,  and  the 
Americans  charging  the  Germans  with  great  fury,  the  latter  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  leaving  upon  the  field  six  pieces  of  light  artillery. 
They  attempted  to  escape  by  the  road  of  Princeton,  but  Washington 
perceiving  it,  despatched  several  companies  to  preoccupy  the  way, 
who  received  the  fugitives  in  front.  Thus,  surrounded  on  every 
side,  the  three  German  regiments  of  Ralle,  of  Anspach,  and  of 
Knyphausen,  were  constrained  to  lay  down  arms  and  surrender  at 
discretion.  Some  few,  and  chiefly  cavalry  or  light  infantry,  in  all 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  men,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape 
by  the  lower  road  which  leads  to  Bordentown.  Another  detachment 
of  Hessians,  who  were  out  this  same  morning  upon  a  foraging  excur- 
sion, at  some  distance  from  their  camp,  warned  by  the  noise,  and  after- 
wards by  the  flight  of  their  countrymen,  retired  precipitately  to 
Princeton.  General  Irwin  had  exerted  his  utmost  endeavors  to  pass 
the  river  at  the  time  prescribed,  in  order  to  lake  part  in  the  action  ; 
but  the  floating  ice  was  so  accumulated,  in  this  part  of  the  river,  as 
to  render  the  passage  absolutely  impracticable.  This  part  of  tho 
Hessians,  therefore,  had  the  facility  of  retiring  in  safety  to  Borden- 
town. General  Cadwallader  was  not  more  fortunate  in  the  attempt 
he  made  to  cross  lower  down,  and  to  take  post  at  Burlington,  pursu- 
ant to  the  plan  of  attack.  When  a  part  of  his  infantry  had  reached 
the  left  bank,  it  was  found  impossible  to  advance  with  the  artillery  ; 
unable,  therefore,  to  act  with  any  effect,  and  finding  himself  in  a 
perilous  situation,  he  repassed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware. 
Thus  the  design  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  accomplished  only 
in  part ;  but  the  event  demonstrated,  that  if  the  rigorous  cold  of  this 
night  had  not  prevented  its  entire  execution,  all  the  royal  troops  that 
were  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  would  have  been  sur- 
rounded and  taken.  The  loss  of  the  Hessians,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
amounted  only  to  thirty  or  forty,  but  the  number  of  prisoners  was  at 
first  upwards  of  nine  hundred,  and  even  exceeded  a  thousand,  when 
all  those  were  collected  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  houses. 
After  having  obtained  this  success,  Washington  paused  ;  not  willing 
to  lose  by  imprudence  the  advantages  he  owed  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures.  His  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  those  which 
the  English  generals  could  have  assembled  in  a  few  hours.  A  strong 
corps  of  light  infantry  was  quartered  at  Princeton,  a  town  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Trenton  ;  to  this  might  easily  have  been 
joined  the  brigade  of  Donop,  and  other  battalions  that  were  cantoned 
in  the  neighboring  places.  The  Americans  consequently  evacuated 
Trenton,  and  passed  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with  their 
prisoners,  and  the  trophies  of  their  victory.  Their  generals  resolved 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  in  order  to  revive  the  courage  and  confidence 
of  the  dispirited  people.    They  caused  the  captive  Hessians  to 
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defile,  with  a  sort  of  triumphal  pomp,  through  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia, followed  by  their  arms  and  banners.  And  yet  such  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  very  name  of  these  Germans,  that  even  at  the 
moment  in  which  they  traversed  the  city  as  vanquished  and  prison- 
ers, many  of  the  inhabitants  suspected  it  was  only  a  stratagem  of 
their  own  leaders  to  animate  them  ;  so  impossible  it  seemed  to  them 
that  warriors  from  Germany  should  have  been  overcome  by  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  The  English  appeared  to  them  far  less  formidable, 
because  they  knew  them.  Man  is  naturally  disposed  to  fear  most 
those  objects  of  which  he  has  the  least  knowledge  ;  the  uncouth 
language,  the  novel  manners,  and  even  the  dress  of  the  German 
soldiers,  inspired  a  certain  dread.  But  when  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  spectacle  they  beheld  was  not  an  illusion,  words  cannot  describe 
their  exultation  at  so  unexpected  a  success ;  having  at  first  rated  the 
Hessians  far  above  the  English,  they  now  held  them  as  much  below. 
And,  in  effect,  this  affair  of  Trenton  had  so  changed  the  face  of 
things,  that  the  public  mind  was  rapidly  elevated  from  despondency 
to  an  extreme  confidence.  The  English  themselves  could  not  re- 
mark without  astonishment  this  sudden  metamorphosis  in  an  enemy 
whom  they  considered  as  already  vanquished  and  quelled.  They 
were  unable  to  conceive  how  troops  of  such  high  renown  had  been 
compelled  to  lay  down  arms  before  militia,  hastily  collected,  ill  pro- 
vided with  arms,  and  totally  devoid  of  discipline.  Hence,  as  it 
happens  in  reverses,  suspicions,  reproaches,  and  accusations  arose 
on  all  parts.  It  was  vociferated  that  the  English  general  had  too  far 
extended  his  quarters  ;  that  colonel  Ralle  had  committed  an  impru- 
dence, finding  himself  the  weaker,  in  marching  out  of  his  quarters  to 
charge  the  enemy  ;  that  he  had,  besides,  neglected  his  guard  ;  and 
that  his  soldiers,  instead  of  being  at  their  posts,  were  gone  out  in 
quest  of  plunder.  However  this  might  have  been,  the  entire  British 
army  put  itself  in  motion  ;  colonel  Donop,  trembling  for  himself  and 
for  his  corps,  retired  with  precipitation,  by  the  way  of  Amboy,  to 
unite  with  general  Leslie  at  Princeton  ;  and  general  Grant,  who 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  occupied  New  Brunswick,  advanced 
upon  Princeton  to  join  the  vanguard,  stationed  at  that  place.  Lord 
CornwaMis  himself,  who  was  then  at  New  York,  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  England,  at  the  news  of  this  fatal  event,  returned  with 
the  utmost  expedition  into  New  Jersey.  But  the  Americans  felt 
their  courage  revive  ;  on  all  parts  they  ran  to  arms,  and  the  forces 
of  Washington  were  so  increased  that  he  conceived  the  design  of 
more  extensive  operations,  and  thought  himself  in  a  situation  to 
attempt  an  expedition  upon  the  frontiers  of  New  Jersey.  Accord- 
ingly, he  ordered  general  Cadwallader  to  pass  the  Delaware,  and 
take  a  strong  position  upon  the  left  bank ;  but  to  advance  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  to  avoid  unexpected  rencounters.  General 
Mifflin,  with  a  considerable  corps  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  had  joined 
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general  Irwin,  and  they  both  crossed  the  river.  Washington  himself 
followed  them  immediately,  and  concentrated  all  his  troops  at  Tren- 
ton. Here  the  militia  of  New  England,  whose  term  of  service  was 
expired,  were  inclined  to  quit  the  army,  and  go  to  their  homes  ;  but 
the  instances  of  their  generals,  and  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars,  induced 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  remain.  The  English,  who  had  assem- 
bled in  great  strength  in  Princeton,  resolved  to  lose  no  time,  but  to 
go  and  attack  Washington  in  his  quarters  at  Trenton,  before  he  , 
should  receive  new  reenforcements ;  they  also  hoped  that  the  expi- 
ration of  engagements  would  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  ihis 
soldiers. 

1777.  The  second  of  January,  lord  Cornwallis  marched  with  the 
vanguard  towards  Trenton,  where  he  arrived  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  rear  guard  was  posted  at  Maidenhead,  a  village  situated 
half  way  between  Princeton  and  Trenton  ;  other  regiments  were  on 
the  march  from  New  Brunswick,  to  reenforce  the  principal  army. 
Washington,  finding  the  enemy  in  such  force,  and  so  near,  retired 
behind  the  river  of  Trenton,  also  called  the  Assumpink,  where  he 
set  about  intrenching  himself,  having  first  secured  the  bridge.  The 
English  attempted  the  passage  at  various  points,  but  every  where 
without  success  ;  all  the  fords  being  diligently  guarded.  A  cannon- 
ade was  engaged,  which  produced  little  effect,  though  it  lasted  until 
night ;  the  Americans  stood  firm  in  their  intrenchments.  Cornwallis 
waited  for  reenforcements,  intending  to  advance  to  the  assault  the 
day  following  ;  but  his  adversary  was  not  disposed  to  put  so  much 
at  stake.  On  the  other  hand,  to  repass  the  Delaware,  then  more 
than  ever  obstructed  with  floating  ice,  in  the  presence  of  a  formida- 
ble enemy,  was  too  perilous  an  operation  to  be  attempted  without 
temerity.  Washington  therefore  found  himself  anew  in  a  very  criti- 
cal position  ;  but  it  was  then  that  he  embraced  a  resolution  remark- 
able for  its  intrepidity.  Reflecting  that  he  was  advanced  too  far  to 
be  able  to  retreat  without  manifest  danger,  he  determined  to  abandon 
all  at  once  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
very  heart  of  New  Jersey.  He  considered  that  Cornwallis,  in  all 
probability,  would  apprehend  being  cut  off  from  the  province  of  New 
York,  and  fearing  besides  for  the  magazines  at  New  Brunswick, 
which  were  abundantly  stocked  for  the  service  of  the  whole  British 
army,  would  himself  also  retire  from  the  river  ;  and  thus  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  would  be  preserved,  a  great  part  of  New  Jersey  reco- 
vered, and  defensive  war  changed  into  offensive  ;  advantages  which 
could  not  but  animate  the  inhabitants  with  new  courage.  If  the 
English  general  persisted  in  his  design,  he  passed  the  river,  indeed 
without  obstacle,  and  became  master  of  Philadelphia.  But  whatever 
were  to  be  the  effects  of  this  disastrous  event,  it  was  better  to  aban- 
don Philadelphia,  and  preserve  the  army  entire,  than  to  lose  at  the 
same  time  both  the  one  and  the  other.    This  plan  having  been 
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approved  in  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  all  the  generals  of  the 
army,  dispositions  were  immediately  commenced  for  carrying  it 
promptly  into  effect.  The  baggage  was  sent  down  to  Burlington  ; 
and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  appearing  perfectly 
tranquil,  the  Americans  rekindled  the  fires  of  their  camp,  and  leav- 
ing guards  at  the  bridge  and  fords,  with  orders  to  continue  the  usual 
rounds  and  patrols,  they  defiled  with  equal  promptitude  and  silence. 
Taking  the  road  of  Allentovvn,  which  is  the  longest,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Assumpink,  and  the  encounter  of  the  enemy  at  Maiden- 
head, they  proceeded  towards  Princeton.  Three  English  regiments 
had  lodged  there  this  same  night ;  two  of  them,  at  break  of  day, 
had  renewed  their  march  for  Maidenhead.  The  Americans  suddenly 
appeared  and  charged  them  with  great  impetuosity.  But  the  Eng- 
lish defended  themselves  so  vigorously,  that  the  American  militia, 
faced  about,  and  retired  in  disorder.  General  Mercer  in  attempting 
to  rally  them,  was  mortally  wounded.  Washington  seeing  the  rout 
of  the  vanguard,  and  perfectly  aware  that  the  loss  of  the  day  would 
involve  the  total  ruin  of  his  army,  immediately  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  select  corps,  composed  of  the  conquerors  of  Trenton,  and 
restored  the  battle.  The  two  English  regiments  overwhelmed  by 
the  number  and  fury  of  the  assailants,  were  separated,  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  found  themselves  in  the  most  perilous  position.  Colo- 
nel Mawhood,  who  commanded  one  of  them,  after  having  intrepidly 
sustained  the  attack  for  some  moments,  made  a  violent  effort,  and 
opening  his  way  with  the  bayonet  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
retired  in  safety  to  Maidenhead.  The  other,  which  formed  the  rear 
guard,  finding  itself,  after  a  vigorous  struggle,  unable  to  follow  the 
first,  returned  by  the  way  of  Hillsborough  to  New  Brunswick.  The 
third,  which  was  found  still  at  Princeton,  retreated  also,  after  a  light 
-conflict,  with  great  precipitation  to  Brunswick.  About  one  hundred 
of  the  English  were  killed  in  this  affair,  and  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  slain,  was 
nearly  equal ;  but  of  this  number  was  general  Mercer,  an  able  and 
experienced  officer  of  the  province  of  Virginia.  He  was  universally 
regretted,  but  especially  by  Washington,  who  bore  him  great  esteem 
and  affection. 

After  the  combat,  the  Americans  occupied  Princeton.  At  break 
of  day,  lord  Cornwallis  having  perceived  that  the  Americans  had 
deserted  their  camp  of  Trenton,  and  soon  penetrating  what  was 
their  design,  abandoned  in  like  manner  his  own,  and  marched  with 
all  expedition  towards  Brunswick,  fearing,  lest  the  baggage  and 
munitions  he  had  accumulated  there,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  He  arrived  at  Princeton  almost  at  the  same  time  with 
the  American  rear  guard.  Washington,  found  himself  again  in 
imminent  danger.  His  soldiers  fell  with  sleep,  having  taken  no 
repose  for  the  two  preceding  days ;  hunger  tormented  them,  and 
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they  were  almost  naked  in  this  rigorous  season.  The  enemy  who 
pursued  them,  besides  the  advantage  of  number,  had  every  thing  in 
abundance.  Thus  situated,  far  from  the  hope  of  continuing  to  act 
offensively,  it  was  much  for  him  if  he  could  retire  without  loss  to  a 
place  of  security  ;  wherefore,  departing  abruptly  from  Princeton,  he 
moved  with  rapidity  towards  the  upper  and  mountainous  parts  of 
New  Jersey.  To  retard  the  enemy,  he  destroyed  the  bridges  over 
the  Millstone  river,  which  runs  between  Princeton  and  Brunswick. 
Having  afterwards  passed  the  Rariton,  a  more  considerable  river,  he 
proceeded  to  occupy  Pluckemin,  where  his  troops  refreshed  them- 
selves, after  so  many  toils  and  sufferings.  But  soon  finding  that  his 
army  was  too  feeble,  and  also  that  it  was  daily  diminished  by  mala- 
dies and  desertion,  he  resolved  to  encamp  higher  up,  and  in  a  place 
of  more  security.  After  necessity  had  constrained  him  to  make  trial 
of  fortune  by  adventurous  feats,  he  was  disposed  to  become  again 
the  master  of  his  movements,  and  to  take  counsel  of  prudence  alone. 
He  retired,  accordingly,  to  Morristown,  in  upper  Jersey.  Cornwal- 
lis,  despairing  of  being  able  to  continue  the  pursuit  with  success, 
directed  his  march  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  found-  general 
Matthews,  who,  in  the  violence  of  his  terror,  had  commenced  the 
removal  of  the  baggage  and  warlike  stores.  But  Washington,  hav- 
ing received  the  few  fresh  battalions  of  infantry,  and  his  little  army 
being  recovered  from  their  fatigues,  soon  entered  the  field  anew, 
and  scoured  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Rariton.  He  even 
crossed  this  river,  and  penetrating  into  the  county  of  Essex,  made 
himself  master  of  Newark,  of  Elizabethtown,  and,  finally,  of  Wood- 
bridge  ;  so  that  he  commanded  the  entire  coast  of  New  Jersey,  in 
front  of  Staten  Island.  He  so  judiciously  selected  his  positions,  and 
fortified  them  so  formidably,  that  the  royulists  shrunk  from  all  attempt 
to  dislodge  him  from  any  of  them.  Thus  the  British  army,  after 
having  overrun  victoriously  the  whole  of  New  Jersey,  quite  to  the 
Delaware,  and  caused  even  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  tremble  for 
its  safety,  found  itself  now  restricted  to  the  two  only  posts  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Amboy,  which,  moreover,  could  have  no  communi- 
cation with  New  York,  except  by  sea.  Thus  by  an  army  almost 
reduced  to  extremity,  Philadelphia  was  saved,  Pennsylvania  pro- 
tected, New  Jersey  nearly  recovered,  and  a  victorious  and  powerful 
enemy  laid  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  all  thoughts  of  acting 
offensively,  in  order  to  defend  himself. 

Achievements  so  astonishing  acquired  an  immense  glory  for  the 
captain-general  of  the  United  States.  All  nations  shared  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Americans ;  all  equally  admired  and  applauded  the 
prudence,  the  constancy,  and  the  noble  intrepidity  of  general  Wash- 
ington. An  unanimous  voice  pronounced  him  the  savior  of  his 
country  ;  all  extolled  him  as  equal  to  the  most  celebrated  command- 
ers of  antiquity ;  all  proclaimed  him  the  Fabius  of  America.  His 
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name  was  in  the  mouth  of  all ;  he  was  celebrated  by  the  pens  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers.  The  most  illustrious  personages  of  Eu- 
rope lavished  upon  him  their  praises  and  their  congratulations.  The 
American  general,  therefore,  wanted  neither  a  cause  full  of  grandeur 
to  defend,  nor  occasion  for  the  acquisition  of  glory,  nor  genius  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  nor  the  renown  due  to  his  triumphs,  nor  an  entire 
generation  of  men  perfectly  well  disposed  to  render  him  homage. 

Reposing  new  confidence  in  their  general,  and  having  seen  that  it 
was  his  arm  which  had  retrieved  the  public  fortune,  the  Congress 
decreed  that  in  all  councils  of  war,  Washington  should  not  be  bound 
by  the  plurality  of  voices,  nor  by  the  opinion  of  the  general  officers 
he  might  think  proper  to  consult.  They  even  preferred  that  in  all 
circumstances  he  should  take  such  resolutions  as  might  appear  to 
him  the  most  likely  to  prove  advantageous.  The  Congress  immedi- 
ately after  returned  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the 
people  still  more.  There  passed  nothing  of  importance  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter  and  the  greater  part  of  the  spring,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  skirmishes,  of  which  the  usual  effect  was  to  harass  and 
fatigue  the  English  army,  and  to  inspire  the  Americans  with  greater 
confidence  in  themselves.  The  royal  troops,  as  we  have  said,  were 
locked  up  in  the  two  villages  of  Brunswick  and  Amboy,  whence  they 
rarely  ventured  to  make  excursions;  they  could  not  go  out  to  plunder, 
nor  even  to  forage,  without  extreme  peril.  Not  only  the  soldiers  of 
Washington,  but  even  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  transported  with 
rage  at  the  shocking  excesses  committed  by  the  English,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Hessians,  prepared  frequent  ambuscades  for  these  pre- 
datory bands,  and  exterminated  them  by  surprise.  Those  who  could 
not  bear  arms,  performed  the  office  of  spies,  so  that  whenever  the 
royalists  made  a  movement,  the  republicans  were  apprised  of  it,  and 
prepared  to  oppose  it.  This  sudden  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  after  the  occupation  of  New  York,  had  shown  them- 
selves so  favorable  to  the  royal  cause,  must  be  attributed  entirely  to 
the  unheard  of  ferocity  with  which  the  English  carried  on  the  war. 
An  universal  cry  was  heard  in  America  against  the  cruelties,  the 
massacres,  the  rapes,  and  the  ravages,  perpetrated  by  their  soldiers. 
And  even  supposing  that  their  crimes  were  exaggerated,  the  truth  is 
still  but  too  horrible.  The  Hessians,  as  if  they  had  believed  them- 
selves released  from  all  respect  for  humanity  and  justice,  knew  no 
other  mode  of  making  war  but  that  of  carrying  devastation  into  the 
midst  of  all  the  property,  whether  public  or  private,  of  their  adversa- 
ries. It  was  published  at  the  time,  that  the  Germans  had  been  taught 
to  believe,  that  all  the  lands  they  could  conquer  in  America  should 
become  their  own  property,  which  led  them  to  consider  the  possess- 
ors of  them  as  their  natural  enemies,  whom  they  were  bound  to 
exterminate  in  every  possible  mode.  But,  that  finding  themselves 
not  likely  to  profit  by  this  expectation,  they  set  about  plundering  and 
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destroying  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  It  was  also 
affirmed,  that  this  rapacious  soldiery  had  so  burthened  themselves 
with  booty,  as  to  become  almost  incapable  of  service.  The  violent 
hatred  which  the  Americans  manifested  for  the  Hessians,  rendered 
them  but.  the  more  outrageous  in  their  depredations.  Men  accustomed 
to  liberty,  could  not  behold  without  abhorrence  these  brutal  merce- 
naries, '  who,  not  content,'  they  said,  4  with  submitting  to  be  slaves  in 
their  own  country,  are  willing,  for  a  few  pence,  to  become  the  instru- 
ments of  tyranny  with  others,  and  come  to  interfere  in  a  domestic 
quarrel,  in  which  they  have  no  interest.'  '  Why,'  added  the  Ameri- 
cans, '  have  they  left  their  homes  in  the  old  world  to  contribute  in  the 
new  to  the  butchery  of  an  innocent  and  generous  people,  who  had 
never  offended  them  ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  exercised  a  noble 
hospitality  towards  a  multitude  of  their  ancestors,  who  sought  refuge 
from  a  tyranny  similar  to  what  their  countrymen  were  now  attempt- 
ing to  establish  in  America  ?'  This  language  did  but  the  more  exas- 
perate the  Germans;  they  manifested  their  fury  by  the  most  atrocious 
actions.  It  was  a  terrible  and  lamentable  spectacle,  to  behold  these 
fertile  fields  covered  with  ashes  and  with  ruins.  Friends  and  foes, 
republicans  and  loyalists,  all  shared  a  common  fate.  Wives  and 
daughters  suffered  violence  in  the  houses,  and  even  before  the 
eyes  of  their  husbands  and  fathers ;  many  fled  into  the  forests  ; 
but  could  find  no  refuge  even  there  from  the  brutal  rage  of  these 
barbarians,  who  pursued  them.  The  houses  were  either  burnt  or 
demolished  ;  the  cattle  either  driven  off  or  killed  ;  nothing  escaped 
their  thirst  of  devastation.  The  Hessian  general  Heister,  far  from 
endeavoring  to  repress  this  licentious  soldiery,  seemed  to  have  given 
them  a  free  rein.  The  English  general  wished,  but  had  not  the 
power,  to  curb  them.  The  Hessians  were  as  numerous  as  the  Eng- 
lish themselves,  and  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  offend  them. 
Their  example  became  infectious  for  the  British  troops,  and  they 
were  soon  found  to  vie  with  the  Germans  in  all  the  scenes  of  violence, 
outrage,  cruelty,  and  plunder.  New  Jersey  presented  only  the  ves- 
tiges of  havoc  and  desolation.  Complaints  arose  from  all  parts  of 
America ;  and  they  were  echoed  throughout  Europe,  to  the  heavy 
reproach  of  England.  Among  the  indignant  nations,  the  French 
were  especially  distinguished ;  naturally  humane,  enemies  to  the 
English,  and  partisans  of  the  Americans.  It  was  exclaimed  every 
where,  that  the  English  government  had  revived  in  the  new  world  the 
fury  of  the  Goths,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  northern  Hordes.  But 
so  much  humanity  returned  upon  its  source,  and  became  more  fatal 
to  its  authors  than  to  their  victims.  The  few  remaining  friends  that 
England  had,  became  enemies,  and  her  enemies  were  filled  with 
new  hatred,  and  a  more  vehement  desire  of  vengeance. 

Citizens  of  all  classes  flew  to  arms  with  a  sort  of  rage,  to  expel 
from  their  territory,  as  they  said,  these  infamous  robbers.    Thus  the 
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excesses  of  the  royal  army  were  not  less,  and  perhaps  more,  preju- 
dicial to  the  British  cause  than  even  the  efforts  of  Washington  and 
the  resolutions  of  Congress.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  ardor 
of  piilage  had  also  contaminated  the  American  army.  The  houses 
and  property  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  were 
sacked  under  pretext  that  they  belonged  to  loyalists  ;  the  officers 
themselves  gave  their  soldiers  the  example  of  depredation.  Thus 
they  were  pillaged  by  the  Hessians  and  English  as  rebels  to  the  king, 
and  by  the  Americans  as  being  his  partisans.  These  excesses  be- 
came so  revolting,  that  Washington,  to  whom  they  caused  infinite 
pain,  was  constrained,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation denouncing  the  most  rigorous  penalties  against  the  perpe- 
trators of  such  enormities. 

At  this  epoch,  the  loyalists  manifested  a  spirit  of  revolt  in  the 
counties  of  Somerset  and  Worcester,  in  Maryland,  and  in  that  of 
Sussex,  in  the  state  of  Delaware  ;  as  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Al- 
bany, and  in  the  country  of  the  Mohawks.  Troops  were  sent  to  these 
places,  in  order  to  overawe  the  disaffected  ;  the  Congress  ordered  that 
suspected  persons  should  be  arrested  and  detained  in  secure  places. 

About  the  same  time,  general  Heath,  who  guarded  the  high-lands 
of  New  York,  summoned  Fort  Independence,  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kingsbridge.  But  the  commander  of  the  garrison  answered  with 
intrepidity,  and  prepared  himself  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The 
Americans  despairing  of  success  by  assault,  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
and  returned  to  their  high  and  inaccessible  positions. 

General  Howe  not  making  any  movement  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  indicative  of  an  intention  to  enter  the  field  very  shortly, 
Washington  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  interval  of  repose  to 
deliver  his  army  from  the  smallpox,  a  scourge  so  formidable  in  these 
climates.  It  had  made  such  terrible  ravages  the  preceding  year  in 
the  army  of  the  north,  that  but  for  the  obstacles  the  English  had 
encountered  upon  the  lakes,  nothing  would  have  prevented  them  from 
penetrating  to  the  Hudson.  The  army  of  the  middle  was  threatened 
with  a  similar  calamity.  Washington  therefore  judged  it  necessary 
to  subject  all  his  troops,  as  well  as  the  militia  that  joined  him  from 
different  parts,  to  a  general  inoculation.  The  affair  was  conducted 
with  so  much  prudence  in  the  camp  that  no  occasion  was  offered  the 
enemy  to  disturb  its  tranquillity.  The  physicians  of  the  hospital  of 
Philadelphia  were  ordered  at  the  same  time,  to  inoculate  all  the  sol- 
diers who  traversed  that  city,  on  their  way  to  join  the  army.  The 
same  precautions  were  taken  in  the  other  military  stations,  and  thus 
the  army  was  totally  exempted  from  an  evil,  which  might  have  clash- 
ed with  the  success  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  example  of  the 
soldiery  proved  a  signal  benefit  to  the  entire  population  ;  the  salutary 
practice  of  inoculation  soon  became  general ;  and,  by  little  and  little, 
this  fatal  malady  disappeared  entirely. 
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Meanwhile,  the  month  of  March  was  near  its  conclusion,  and  the 
defect  of  tents  and  other  camp  equipage  which  general  Howe  ex- 
pected from  England,  had  not  yet  permitted  him  to  open  the  cam^ 
paign.  He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  attempt  some  expedition,  which 
might  occasion  a  sensible  prejudice  to  the  enemy.  The  Americans 
during  the  winter,  had  formed  immense  magazines  of  provisions, 
forage,  and  stores  of  all  sorts,  in  that  rough  and  mountainous  tract 
called  Courtland  Manor.  The  great  natural  strength  of  the  country, 
the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  river,  with  its  convenience  in  respect  to 
the  seat  of  war,  had  induced  the  American  generals  to  make  choice 
of  these  heights  for  their  general  repository.  A  little  town  called 
Peek's  Kill,  which  lies  about  fifty  miles  up  the  river  from  New  York, 
served  as  a  kind  of  port  to  this  natural  citadel,  by  which  it  both 
received  provisions,  and  dispensed  supplies.  As  a  general  attempt 
upon  Courtland  Manor  presented  insurmountable  difficulties,  not  only 
from  the  strength  of  the  country  and  impracticability  of  the  ground, 
but  from  the  force  of  the  corps  that  were  stationed  in  that  quarter, 
the  English  general  confined  his  views  to  an  attack  upon  Peek's  Kill. 
His  troops  were  sent  on  board  transports  up  the  river  for  this  service; 
the  Americans,  upon  the  approach  of  the  British  armament,  finding 
themselves  unequal  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  that  there  was 
no  possible  time  to  evacuate  the  magazines,  set  fire  to  them,  and 
retired.  The  English  landed  without  delay.  The  damage  was 
considerable  ;  but  not  so  great  as  general  Howe  had  been  led  to 
expect,  though  greater  than  the  Americans  would  acknowledge.  The 
English  a  few  days  after  undertook  a  similar  expedition,  upon  the 
borders  of  Connecticut.  The  Americans  had  deposited  large  quan- 
tities of  stores  and  provisions  in  the  town  or  village  of  Panbury,  in 
the  county  of  Fairfield.  The  charge  of  this  enterprise  was  com- 
mitted to  general  Tryon ;  who,  besides  the  destruction  of  these 
stores,  had  flattered  himself  with  finding  a  junction  of  many  loyalists 
in  that  quarter,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  with  the  troops  of  the 
king.  He  appeared  not  to  doubt  it,  in  consequence  of  the  confi- 
dence he  placed  in  the  assertions  of  the  refugees ;  always  prompt  to 
believe  what  they  strongly  desire.  The  twenty-fifth  of  April,  a  de- 
tachment of  two  thousand  men,  having  passed  through  the  sound, 
landed  after  sun-set  upon  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  between  Fair- 
field and  Norwalk.  They  advanced  without  interruption,  and  arrived 
at  Danbury  the  following  day.  Colonel  Huntingdon,  who  occupied 
this  place  with  a  feeble  garrison,  retired  at  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my, to  a  stronger  position  in  the  rear.  As  the  English  could  pro- 
cure no  carriages,  to  bring  off  the  stores  and  provisions,  they  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  the  magazine.  The  loss  was 
serious  to  the  American  army,  and  particularly  in  the  article  of  seve- 
ral hundred  tents,  of  which  it  had  great  need,  and  which  were  the 
more  regretted  as  the  materials  were  wanting  to  replace  them.  The 
loyalists  made  not  the  least  movement. 
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Meanwhile,  the  whole  country  was  in  agitation.  The  militia, 
eager  to  manifest  their  devotion  to  the  republic,  had  assembled  at 
Reading  under  the  banners  of  Congress.  Arnold,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  vicinity,  engaged  in  the  business  of  recruiting,  at  the  sound 
of  arms,  always  so  grateful  to  his  ear,  had  hastened  to  join  the  com- 
panies at  Reading.  General  Wooster,  who  from  the  immediate 
service  of  Congress  had  passed  into  that  of  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, as  brigadier-general  of  militia,  arrived  from  another  quarter, 
with  considerable  reenforcements.  All  these  troops  were  impatient 
to  engage  the  enemy.  The  English,  perceiving  their  danger, 
retreated  with  great  precipitation,  by  the  way  of  Ridgefield.  The 
Americans  endeavored  by  every  possible  means  to  interrupt  their 
march,  until  a  greater  force  could  arrive  to  support  them  with  effect 
in  the  design  of  cutting  off  their  retreat.  General  Wooster  hung 
upon  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  using  every  advantage  of  ground, 
harassed  them  exceedingly,  notwithstanding  they  had  large  covering 
parties,  well  furnished  with  field  pieces,  both  on  their  flanks  and 
rear.  In  one  of  these  skirmishes,  Wooster,  at  an  age  approaching 
closely  to  seventy,  and  in  the  active  exertion  of  a  valor  which  savored 
more  of  youthful  temerity  than  of  the  temperance  and  discretion  of 
that  time  of  life,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  being  carried  out  of  the 
field,  died  shortly  after,  with  the  same  resolution  that  he  had  lived. 
Filled  with  consternation  at  the  loss  of  their  commander,  his  soldiers 
immediately  dispersed.  But  in  the  meantime,  Arnold  had  got  pos- 
session of  Ridgefield,  where  he  had  already  thrown  up  some  sort  of 
an  intrenchment,  to  cover  his  front.  The  English  presented  them- 
selves, and  a  hot  action  ensued,  which  lasted  a  considerable  time. 
The  English  having  carried  the  heights  which  covered  the  flanks  of 
the  Americans,  overwhelmed  them  with  their  fire.  The  iatter  were 
immediately  thrown  into  confusion,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Arnold  to  rally  them,  retired  with  extreme  precipitation  to  Panga- 
tuck,  three  miles  from  Norwalk.  Tryon  lay  that  night  at  Ridgefield, 
and  having  set  fire  to  some  houses,  renewed  his  march  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-eighth,  towards  the  Sound.  He  was  again  encoun- 
tered by  Arnold,  who  had  assembled  fresh  troops,  with  some  pieces 
of  artillery.  Continual  skirmishes  took  place  from  the  one  bank  to 
the  other  of  the  river  Sagatuck,  and  a  sharp  contest  at  the  bridge 
across  this  stream.  But,  finally,  the  English,  superior  in  number 
and  discipline,  surmounted  all  obstacles,  and  arrived  at  the  place 
where  their  ships  waited  to  receive  them  ;  they  were  unable  to 
embark,  however,  without  new  difficulties  and  other  combats. 

The  Congress  decreed  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to 
Wooster,  and  testified  their  satisfaction  towards  Arnold  by  the  gift 
of  a  horse,  richly  caparisoned. 

This  expedition,  entered  upon  with  so  much  parade,  furnished 
little  indemnity  for  the  expense  it  had  occasioned. 
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The  stores  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  tents,  were  of 
inconsiderable  value  ;  and  the  burning  of  the  houses  of  Danbury 
and  Ridgefield,  together  with  the  other  brutalities  committed  by  the 
royal  troops,  did  but  increase  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  confirm 
them  in  resistance.  This  occasion  served  also  to  demonstrate,  how 
vain  were  the  hopes  which  general  Tryon  had  placed  in  the  loyal- 
ists. Not  one  of  them  ventured  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  the 
English  ;  the  inhabitants  rose,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  parts  to  repulse 
the  assailants.  It  is  even  probable,  that  this  enterprise  of  the 
English  gave  origin  to  another,  full  of  audacity,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans.  The  generals  of  Connecticut  had  been  informed  that 
a  commissary  of  the  British  army  had  formed  immense  magazines 
of  forage,  grain,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  troops,  at  a  little  port 
called  Sagg  Harbor,  in  Long  Island  ;  it.  was  defended  only  by  a 
detachment  of  infantry,  and  a  sloop  of  twelve  guns.  The  English, 
however,  believed  themselves  sufficiently  protected  by  their  armed 
vessels  which  cruised  in  the  Sound  ;  they  could  never  persuade 
themselves  that,  the  Americans  would  dare  to  pass  it,  and  attempt 
any  thing  upon  Long  Island.  But  the  latter  were  nowise  intimidated 
by  the  obstacles,  and  resolved  to  surprise  Sagg  Harbor,  by  a  sudden 
incursion.  Accordingly,  colonel  Meigs,  one  of  the  intrepid  compa- 
nions of  Arnold  in  the  expedition  of  Canada,  crossed  the  Sound  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  ability,  and  arrived  before  day  at  the  place 
where  the  magazines  were  situated.  Notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  the  garrison  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels,  he  burned  a  dozen  brigs 
and  sloops  which  lay  at  the  wharf,  and  entirely  destroyed  every 
thing  on  shore.  Having  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
he  returned  without  loss  to  Guilford,  in  Connecticut,  bringing  with 
him  many  prisoners.  The  Americans  manifested,  in  this  enterprise, 
the  greatest  humanity  ;  they  abstained  from  the  pillage  of  private 
property,  and  even  permitted  the  prisoners  to  retain  their  effects. 

The  winter  had  completely  elapsed  in  the  midst  of  these  opera- 
tions, and  the  season  approached  in  which  the  armies  were  about  to 
take  the  field  anew.  No  one  doubted  that  the  English  would  exert 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  terminate  the  war  in  the  present  year.  A 
formidable  corps  was  prepared  to  attack  the  American  provinces  on 
the  side  of  Canada,  and  a  still  more  numerous  army  menaced  those 
of  the  middle.  All  minds  were  suspended  with  the  expectation  of 
approaching  events. 

If  the  English  generals  could  have  commenced  the  campaign  as 
soon  as  the  season  for  action  was  arrived,  it  is  certain,  they  might 
have  obtained  the  most  important  advantages.  When  the  spring 
opened,  the  army  of  Washington  was  still  extremely  feeble.  If  a 
part  of  those  whose  term  of  service  was  expired,  had  been  induced 
to  remain  from  a  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  the  army,  and  the 
ruin  which  must  attend  their  departure  before  it  was  reenforced,  the 
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greater  number,  unable  to  endure  the  severity  of  winter  in  the  fields, 
had  returned  home.  In  the  meantime,  the  business  of  recruiting 
under  an  engagement  to  serve  during  the  war,  or  even  for  three 
years,  went  on  but  slowly,  notwithstanding  the  promised  advantages  ; 
the  genius  and  habits  of  the  people  being  averse  to  all  subjection. 
The  making  of  draughts  from  the  militia,  which  was  the  final  re- 
source, was  considered  as  a  dangerous  innovation. 

As  a  further  check  upon  the  increase  of  the  force  in  New  Jersey, 
the  New  England  provinces,  which  abounded  with  men  of  a  warlike 
spirit,  were  taken  up  with  their  domestic  concerns,  fearing  forTicon- 
deroga,  the  river  Hudson,  and  even  for  Boston  itself.  A  multitude 
of  American  privateers  had  gone  into  that  port  with  their  prizes,  and 
the  English  retained  all  their  ancient  hatred  against  the  inhabitants. 
The  British  troops  cantoned  in  Rhode  Island,  afforded  continual 
room  for  apprehension  ;  they  might  attack  Massachusetts  in  flank, 
and  make  inroads  with  impunity  into  the  neighboring  provinces. 
Such,  in  effect,  was  the  difficulty  of  raising  men,  that  in  some  of  the 
provinces  the  enlisting  of  apprentices  and  Irish  indented  servants  was 
permitted,  contrary  to  the  former  resolutions  and  decrees,  with  a 
promise  of  indemnification  to  their  masters.  The  winter  and  spring 
had  been  employed  in  these  preparations,  but  towards  the  latter  end 
of  May,  the  mild  weather  having  commenced,  the  Americans  took 
arms  with  promptitude,  and  Washington  found  himself  daily  re- 
enforced  from  all  quarters.  The  English  thus  lost  the  occasion  of 
an  easy  victory  ;  perhaps,  as  some  have  written,  by  the  delay  of 
tents.  However  this  may  have  been,  they  deferred  taking  the  field 
till  obstacles  were  multiplied  around  them. 

Washington,  unable  as  yet  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  general 
Howe,  sought  with  vigilance  to  observe  the  direction  he  was  about 
to  give  to  his  arms.  It  was  apprehended  that  renewing  the  war  in 
New  Jersey  he  would  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  Delaware  ;  and, 
passing  the  river  by  means  of  a  bridge,  known  to  be  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  make  himself  master  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  conjec- 
tured also,  and  this  was  the  expectation  of  Washington,  that  the 
English  general  would  proceed  up  the  Hudson  river  into  the  upper 
parts  of  the  province  of  New  York,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
British  army  of  Canada,  which  was  at  the  same  time  to  attack  the 
fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  and  after  its  reduction,  to  operate  a  junc- 
tion with  general  Howe  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany.  This  movement 
of  the  enemy  was  the  more  to  be  apprehended,  as  besides  the 
advantages  it  promised,  it  was  known  to  have  been  prescribed  by 
the  instructions  of  the  British  ministers.  General  Howe  had  been 
diverted  from  following  them  by  the  successes  he  had  obtained  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  hope  he  had  conceived  of  being  able,  of  him- 
seif,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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Iii  so  great  an  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  future  operations  of 
the  enemy,  Washington,  flaying  received  his  reenforcements,  deter- 
mined to  take  such  positions  as  should  be  equally  proper  to  oppose 
them,  whether  the  English  should  move  towards  Albany,  or  should 
resolve  to  march  against  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  New  Jersey.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  the  troops  raised  in  the  northern  provinces,  were 
stationed  partly  at  Ticonderoga,  and  partly  at  Peek's  Kill,  those  of 
the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  as  far  as  North  Carolina,  occu- 
pied New  Jersey,  leaving  a  few  corps  for  the  protection  of  the  more 
western  provinces. 

In  this  manner,  if  general  Howe  moved  against  Philadelphia,  he 
found  in  front  all  the  forces  assembled  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  addi- 
tion, those  encamped  at  Peek's  Kill,  who  would  have  descended  to 
harass  his  right  flank.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  took  the  direction 
of  Albany,  the  corps  of  Peek's  Kill  defended  the  passages  in  front, 
while  his  left  flank  might  also  be  attacked  by  the  troops  of  New 
Jersey,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
English  army  of  Canada  came  by  way  of  the  sea,  to  join  that  of 
general  Howe  upon  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  the  troops  of  Peek's 
Kill  could  immediately  unite  with  those  that  occupied  the  same  pro- 
vince, and  thus  compose  a  formidable  army  for  the  defence  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. If,  finally,  the  army  of  Canada  attacked  Ticonderoga, 
the  camp  of  Peek's  Kill  might  carry  succours  to  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  defence  of  that  fortress.  But  as  it  was  of  inex- 
pressible importance  to  preserve  Philadelphia  in  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  ordained  the  formation  of  a  camp  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  with  the  double  object  of  receiving 
all  the  troops  that  arrived  from  the  south  and  west,  and  of  serving, 
in  case  of  need,  as  a  reserve.  Here  also  were  to  assemble  all  the 
recruits  of  Pennsylvania,  reenforced  by  several  regiments  of  regular 
troops.  This  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  general 
Arnold,  who  was  then  at  Philadelphia.  All  these  arrangements 
being  made,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  Washington  quitted  his 
former  position  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morristown,  and  advancing 
within  a  few  miles  of  Brunswick,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rariton, 
took  possession  of  the  strong  country  along  Middlebrook.  He 
turned  this  advantageous  situation  to  every  account  of  which  it  was 
capable  ;  his  camp,  winding  along  the  course  of  the  hills,  was  strongly 
intrenched  and  covered  with  artillery  ;  nor  was  it  better  secured 
by  its  immediate  natural  or  artificial  advantages,  than  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  approach  which  the  ground  in  front  threw  in  the  way  of  an 
enemy.  In  this  situation  he  commanded  a  view  of  the  British  en- 
campment on  the  hills  of  Brunswick,  and  of  most  of  the  intermediate 
country  towards  that  place  and  Amboy.  The  American  army,  at 
this  epoch,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  inclusive  of  the  North 
Carolinians,  and  the  militia  of  New  Jersey  ;  but  this  number 
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comprehended  many  apprentices,  and  some  totally  undisciplined 
companies. 

Always  controlled  by  a  sort  of  fatal  necessity,  which  was  the  mani- 
fest cause  of  all  the  reverses  of  his  party,  general  Howe  would  never 
ascend  the  river  Hudson  towards  Canada  to  cooperate  and  join  with 
the  northern  British  army.  He  persisted  in  his  favorite  object  of 
invading  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  design  he 
bad  conceived  of  penetrating  through  the  first  of  these  provinces  to 
the  Delaware,  driving  Washington  before  him,  and  reducing  the 
whole  country  to  so  effectual  a  state  of  subjection  as  to  establish  a 
safe  and  open  communication  between  the  army  and  New  York. 

He  presumed,  either  that  Washington  would  hazard  a  battle,  and 
in  that  case  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  success  ;  or  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  constantly  retire,  which  appeared  to  him  the  most  proba- 
ble. In  the  latter  case,  having  by  the  reduction  of  New  Jersey,  left 
every  thing  safe  in  his  rear,  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  Delaware ; 
he  became,  of  course,  master  of  Philadelphia,  which  from  its  situa- 
tion, was  incapable  of  any  effectual  defence,  and  could  only  be  pro- 
tected by  Washington  at  the  certain  expense  and  hazard  of  a  battle; 
than  which  nothing  was  more  coveted  by  the  English. 

If  the  obstacles  in  New  Jersey  w7ere  found  so  great  that  they 
could  not  be  overcome  without  much  loss  of  time  and  expense  of 
blood,  his  intention  was  to  profit  of  the  powerful  naval  force,  and  the 
great  number  of  transports  and  vessels  of  all  sorts  which  lay  at  New 
York.  By  means  of  this  numerous  marine,  the  army  might  be  con- 
veyed either  to  the  mouths  of  the  Delaware  and  thence  to  Philadel- 
phia, or  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  which  opened  the  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  central  provinces,  and  led  either  directly,  or  by  crossing 
a  country  of  no  great  extent  to  the  possession  of  that  city.  That 
point  gained,  Philadelphia  was  to  become  the  place  of  arms  and 
centre  of  action,  whilst  every  part  of  the  hostile  provinces  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  Maryland  would,  from  their  deep  bays  and 
navigable  rivers,  be  exposed  to  the  continual  attacks  of  an  enemy  so 
powerful  by  sea.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  first  object  of  the  views 
of  the  English  general,  was  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Washing- 
ton, and  therefore  before  resorting  to  the  aid  of  his  marine,  he  resolved, 
to  make  trial  of  fortune  in  New  Jersey,  by  using  all  the  resources 
of  art  to  force  the  enemy  to  an  action.  Accordingly,  having  received 
from  Europe  his  tents,  and  other  field  equipage,  with  some  reenforce- 
ments  composed  principally  of  German  troops,  he  passed  over  to  the 
frontiers  of  New  Jersey,  and  moved  with  his  whole  army  to  Bruns- 
wick, having  left  however  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Amboy.  When  be 
had  accurately  examined  the  strength  of  the  posts  which  Washington 
occupied,  he  renounced  the  scheme  of  assaulting  him  in  his  camp. 
He  continued  for  several  days  in  front  of  his  lines,  offering  him  bat- 
tle ;  but  the  American  general  refusing  it,  he  pushed  on  detachments. 
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and  made  movements  as  if  he  intended  to  pass  him,  and  advanced  to 
the  Delaware,  hoping  that  his  enemy,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, would  have  abandoned  this  impregnable  post  to  follow  him. 
But  Washington,  firm  in  his  resolution  of  never  committing  the  for- 
tune of  America  to  the  hazard  of  a  single  action,  made  no  move- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  having  observed  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  English 
that  their  design  was  to  prosecute  their  operations,  not  against  the 
passages  leading  to  Canada,  but  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  he 
ordered  the  troops  at  Peek's  Kill  to  march  to  his  succour.    He  gave 
colonel  Morgan,  the  same  who  had  displayed  so  brilliant  a  valor  at 
the  assault  of  Quebec,  the  command  of  a  troop  of  light  horse,  destined 
to  annoy  the  left  flank  of  the  English  army,  and  to  repress,  or  cut  off 
its  advanced  parties.    General  Sullivan,  who  occupied  Princeton 
with  a  strong  detachment,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  a  more  secure 
position,  upon  the  heights  of  Rocky  Hill.    But  general  Howe,  per- 
ceiving that  Washington  was  not  to  be  enticed  by  these  demonstra- 
tions to  quit  his  fastnesses,  resolved  to  put  himself  in  motion,  and  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  Delaware.    Accordingly,  in  the  night  of  the 
fourteenth  of  June,  the  entire  British  army,  with  the  exception  of  two 
thousand  soldiers,  who  remained  for  the  protection  of  Brunswick, 
began  to  move,  in  two  columns,  towards  the  river.    The  van  of  the 
first,  conducted  by  lord  Cornwallis,  and  which  had  taken  the  road  to 
the  right,  arrived  by  break  of  day  at  Somerset  Court  House,  nine 
miles  distant  from  New  Brunswick,  having  passed  without  obstacle 
the  little  river  Millstone.    The  column  of  the  left,  under  general 
Heister,  reached  at  the  same  time  the  village  of  Middlebush,  situated 
lovver  down  upon  the  road  of  Princeton.    But  Washington,  faithful 
to  his  temporising  plan,  had  too  much  penetration  to  be  diverted 
from  it  by  circumvention  or  sleight.    He  reflected,  that  without 
supposing  in  the  enemy  a  temerity,  which  was  absolutely  foreign 
to  the  prudent  and  circumspect  character  of  general  Howe,  it  could 
not  be  imagined  that  he  would  venture  to  advance  upon  the  Delaware, 
and  to  cross  that  river,  having  to  combat  an  army  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  another,  still  more  formidable,  in  his  rear.    It  was,  besides, 
evident  that  if  the  real  intention  of  the  English  had  hitherto  been  to 
pass  the  Delaware,  they  would  have  marched  rapidly  towards  it, 
without  halting,  as  they  had  done,  at  half  way.    He  was  not  ignorant, 
moreover,  that  they  had  advanced  light  to  this  point,  leaving  at 
Brunswick  their  baggage,  batteaux,  and  bridge  equipage.  Having 
well  pondered  these  circumstances,  Washington  concluded  that  the 
project  of  the  enemy  was  not  to  proceed  to  the  Delaware,  but  to  al- 
lure hirn  from  his  camp  of  Middlebrook,  in  order  to  reduce  him  to 
the  necessity  of  fighting.    Wherefore  he  made  no  movement,  but 
continued  to  remain  quietly  within  his  intrench ments.    Only,  as  the 
enemy  was  so  near,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  upon  the 
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heights  which  defended  the  front  of  his  camp,  and  kept  it  all  the  fol- 
lowing night  under  arms. 

Meanwhile,  the  militia  of  New  Jersey  assembled  from  every  quar- 
ter, with  great  alacrity  ;  and  general  Sullivan  with  his  detachment 
marching  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Millstone,  had  approached  the 
Rariton,  so  as  to  be  able  to  disquiet  the  enemy  by  frequent  skirmishes 
in  front,  and  to  join,  if  necessary,  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

General  Howe  having  ascertained  that  his  adversary  was  too  wary 
to  be  caught  in  the  snares  that  he  had  hitherto  laid  for  him,  and  that 
his  menaces  to  pass  the  Delaware  would  be  fruitless,  resolved  next 
to  try  whether  the  appearance  of  fear,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  to- 
wards Amboy,  might  not  have  the  effect  of  drawing  him  into  the 
plain,  and  consequently,  of  forcing  him  to  an  engagement.  Accord- 
ing to  this  new  plan,  in  the  night  of  the  nineteenth,  he  suddenly 
quitted  his  position  in  front  of  the  enemy,  where  he  had  begun  to 
intrench  himself;  he  retired  in  haste  to  Brunswick,  and  thence,  with 
the  same  marks  of  precipitation,  towards  Amboy.  The  English,  as 
they  retreated,  burned  a  great  number  of  houses,  either  from  personal 
rage,  or  with  a  view  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  Americans,  and 
increase  the  ardor  of  their  pursuit.  When  they  had  gained  Amboy, 
they  threw  the  bridge,  which  was  intended  for  the  Delaware,  over 
the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Staten  Island,  and 
immediately  passed  over  it  their  heavy  baggage,  and  all  the  incum- 
brances of  the  army.  Some  of  the  troops  followed,  and  every  thing 
was  in  immediate  preparation  for  the  passage  of  the  rest  of  the  army, 
as  if  all  hope  had  been  lost  of  its  making  any  further  progress  in  New 
Jersey.  Washington,  with  all  his  caution  and  penetration,  allowed 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  stratagem  of  his  adversary.  He 
ordered  generals  Greene,  Sullivan,  and  Maxwell,  to  pursue  the  enemy 
with  strong  detachments;  but  the  two  latter  were  not  in  season.  Co- 
lonel Morgan  infested  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army  with  his  cavalry  ; 
and  lord  Sterling,  with  colonel  Conway,  harassed  its  left  flank.  The 
advantages  they  gained,  however,  were  trifling,  as  the  English  march- 
ed in  good  order,  and  had  taken  care  to  place  a  great  part  of  their 
forces  in  the  rear  guard.  Finally,  Washington  himself,  to  be  more 
at  hand  for  the  protection  and  support  of  his  advanced  parties,  de- 
scended from  the  impregnable  heights  of  Middlebrook,  and  advanced 
to  a  place  called  Quibbletown,  six  or  seven  miles  nearer  to  Amboy. 

Lord  Sterling,  with  a  strong  division,  occupied  the  village  of  Me- 
tuckin,  lower  down  towards  that  city. 

General  Howe  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  profit  of  the  occasion 
he  had  opened  for  himself  so  shrewdly.  In  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,  he  drew  back  his  troops  from  Staten  Island  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  marched  them  with 
great  expedition  against  the  Americans.  His  army  formed  two  dis- 
tinct divisions.  He  had  three  objects  in  view.  To  cut  off  some  of 
vol.  i.  52 
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the  principal  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy  ;  to  bring  his  main 
body  to  an  engagement ;  and  finally,  by  a  rapid  movement  upon  his 
left,  to  seize  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  which  led  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  Middlebrook,  in  order  to  prevent  Washington  from  resuming 
that  strong  position.  The  column  of  the  right,  commanded  by  lord 
Cornwallis,  was  destined  to  accomplish  this  last  operation  ;  accord- 
ingly it  moved  with  extreme  celerity,  by  the  way  of  Woodbridge,  to 
the  Scotch  Plains.  The  left,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  general 
Howe,  took  the  route  of  Metuckin.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
English  generals,  that  these  two  corps  should  reunite  beyond  the 
village  of  Metuckin,  upon  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  the 
Scotch  Plains,  and  that  thence,  having  separated  anew,  the  left  should 
rapidly  turn  against  the  left  flank  of  the  American  army,  posted  at 
Quibbletown,  while  the  right  should  endeavor  to  occupy  the  hills 
situated  upon  the  left  of  the  camp  of  Middlebrook.  Four  battalions 
with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  remained  at  Bonharnpton  to  secure  Amboy 
against  any  unforeseen  attack. 

According  to  these  dispositions,  the  English  army  advanced  with 
a  rapid  step,  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  victory.  But  fortune,  who  was 
pleased  to  reserve  the  Americans  for  a  better  destiny,  all  at  once 
deranged  the  well  concerted  scheme  of  the  British  generals.  Lord 
Cornwallis  having  passed  Woodbridge,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  seven 
"hundred  American  riflemen.  A  warm  skirmish  ensued,  which  soon 
terminated  in  the  flight  of  the  republicans.  But  the  noise  of  the 
musketry,  and  afterwards  the  fugitives  themselves  gave  Washington 
warning  of  the  extreme  danger  that  menaced  him.  His  resolution 
was  immediately  taken  to  recover  with  celerity  what  he  had  aban- 
doned, perhaps,  with  imprudence.  He  quitted  accordingly  his  posi- 
tion at  Quibbletown,  and  with  all  possible  expedition  repossessed 
himself  of  the  encampment  of  Middlebrook.  When  arrived,  he 
instantly  detached  a  strong  corps  to  secure  those  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains upon  his  left,  through  which  he  perceived  it  was  the  intention  of 
lord  Cornwallis  to  approach  the  heights.  This  general  having  dis- 
persed without  difficulty  the  smaller  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy, 
fell  in  at  length  with  lord  Sterling,  who,  with  about  three  thousand 
men,  strongly  posted  in  a  woody  country,  and  well  covered  by  artillery 
judiciously  disposed,  manifested  a  determination  to  dispute  his  passage. 
But  the  English  and  Hessians,  animated  by  a  mutual  emulation, 
attacked  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  Americans,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  shock,  were  soon  routed  on  all  sides,  having  sustained 
besides  no  inconsiderable  loss  in  men,  that  of  three  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance.  The  English  continued  their  pursuit  as  far  as  Westfield, 
but  the  woods  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  prevented  its 
effect.  Lord  Cornwallis  having  discovered  that  the  defiles  were 
diligently  guarded,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  accomplish  his 
design,  returned  by  the  road  of  Raway,  to  Amboy.    General  Howe 
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in  like  manner,  finding  his  plan  entirely  defeated  by  the  sudden 
retreat  of  Washington  into  his  strong  camp  of  Middlebrook,  also 
marched  back  to  that  city.  The  brigades  of  Scott  and  Conway 
followed  the  English  step  by  step  as  far  as  the  frontiers,  but  without 
finding  an  opening  to  attack  them,  so  close  and  cautious  was  their 
order  of  march. 

The  British  generals  now  reflected  that  the  continuation  of  hostili- 
ties in  New  Jersey,  with  a  view  of  penetrating  to  the  Delaware, 
would  not  only  be  fruitless,  since  the  enemy  was  evidently  resolved 
not  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  but  that  it  would  even  be  attend- 
ed with  extreme  danger,  as  well  from  the  strength  of  his  positions  as 
from  the  general  enmity  of  the  inhabitants.  In  effect,  the  season  was 
already  advanced,  and  there  was  no  more  time  to  be  wasted  in 
unprofitable  expeditions.  They  resolved  therefore  to  attack  Penn- 
sylvania by  way  of  the  sea ;  thus  persevering  in  their  scheme  of 
acting  by  themselves,  and  not  in  conjunction  with  the  Canadian  army, 
which  it  was  known  had  invested  Ticonderoga  ;  and  which  probably 
would  soon  be,  if  it  was  not  already,  in  possession  of  that  fortress. 
Accordingly  all  the  troops  of  general  Howe  were  passed  over  the 
channel  to  Staten  Island,  and  the  Americans  soon  after  entered 
Amboy.  The  great  preparations  made  by  the  English  in  Staten 
Island,  and  in  all  the  province  of  New  York,  for  the  embarkation  of 
the  army,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  place  against  which  the  storm 
would  be  directed,  excited  a  general  alarm  throughout  the  continent. 
Boston,  the  Hudson  river,  the  Delaware,  Chesapeake  bay,  and  even 
Charleston,  in  Carolina,  were  alternately  held  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
expedition.  General  Washington  exerted  the  utmost  vigilance  ;  he 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  republicans  in  New 
York,  who  advised  him  daily  of  whatever  they  saw  and  heard.  In 
pursuance  of  this  intelligence,  he  was  continually  despatching 
expresses  to  put  those  places  upon  their  guard,  which,  from  immedi- 
ate information,  he  supposed  for  the  time  to  be  the  threatened  point. 
But  herein  the  English  had  greatly  the  advantage,  for  having  the  sea 
always  open,  they  could  fall  unawares  upon  the  destined  place,  before 
the  inhabitants  could  be  prepared  to  resist,  them,  and  before  the 
soldiery  could  possibly  come  to  their  succour.  But  among  all  the 
objects  that  general  Howe  might  have  in  view,  the  Americans  knew 
very  well,  that  the  two  which  he  must  consider  of  most  importance, 
were  consequently  the  most  probable.  These  were  evidently  either 
the  conquest  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  cooperation,  by  the  Hudson 
river,  with  the  army  of  Canada.  But  to  which  of  these  two  opera- 
tions he  would  give  the  preference,  it  was  not  easy  to  penetrate.  In 
this  perplexity,  Washington  continued  stationary  in  his  encampment 
at  Middlebrook,  where  he  could  securely  persist  in  his  defensive 
system,  and  be  equally  near  at  hand  to  march  to  the  succour  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  to  ascend  the  Hudson. 
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In  this  posture  of  things,  a  movement  of  general  Howe  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  English  had  in  view  the  expedition  of  Albany. 
Their  fleet,  moored  at  Princesbay,  a  place  not  far  from  Amboy, 
moved  higher  up  towards  New  York,  and  came  to  anchor  at  Water- 
ingplace,  while  their  whole  army,  with  its  munitions  and  baggage, 
withdrew  from  the  coast  opposite  Amboy,  and  took  post  at  the  north 
point  of  Staten  Island.  Washington,  thereupon,  having  posted  two 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  light  horse  between  Newark  and 
Amboy,  to  cover  this  part  against  desultory  incursions,  moved  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  to  reoccupy  his  old  camp  of  Morristown. 
He  there  found  himself  nearer  to  the  Hudson,  without  being  at  such 
a  distance  from  Middlebrook,  as  to  prevent  him  from  promptly  resum- 
ing that  position,  if  the  enemy  made  any  demonstration  against  New 
Jersey.  He,  moreover,  detached  general  Sullivan  with  a  numerous 
corps  to  occupy  Prompton,  upon  the  road  to  Peek's  Kill,  in  order 
that  he  might,  according  to  circumstances,  either  advance  to  the 
latter  place,  or  return  to  Morristown. 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  confidently  reported  that  general  Burgoyne, 
who  commanded  the  British  army  upon  the  lakes,  had  appeared  in 
great  force  under  the  walls  of  Ticonderoga.  Washington,  therefore, 
still  more  persuaded  of  the  intended  cooperation  of  the  two  armies, 
under  Howe  and  Burgoyne,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  ordered 
general  Sullivan  to  advance  immediately  and  post  himself  in  front  of 
Peek's  Kill,  while  he  proceeded  himself  as  far  as  Prompton,  and 
afterwards  to  Clove.  The  news  soon  arrived  of  the  surrender  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  at  the  same  time,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  English  fleet  was  anchored  under  New  York,  and  even  that  a 
great  number  of  transports  were  come  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as 
Dobbs  Ferry,  where  the  river  widens  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  lake, 
called  Tappan  Bay.  These  different  movements  confirmed  Wash- 
ington in  his  conjectures  respecting  the  project  of  the  enemy  ;  he 
therefore  directed  general  Sullivan  to  pass  the  Hudson,  and  to 
intrench  himself  behind  Peek's  Kill  upon  the  left  bank.  In  like 
maimer,  lord  Sterling  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river  and  unite  with 
general  Putnam,  who  guarded  the  heights  that  were  the  object  of  so 
much  jealousy  for  the  two  armies.  But,  as  the  larger  ships,  and  a 
part  of  the  light  vessels,  were  returned  from  Wateringplace  to  Sandy 
Hook,  as  if  ihe  fleet  was  preparing  for  sea,  in  order  to  gain  the 
Delaware,  and  as  the  whole  British  army  still  remained  in  Staten 
Island,  Washington  began  to  suspect  that  general  Howe  meditated 
embarking  with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  midst  of  these  uncertainties,  and  while  the  American  general 
endeavored  to  penetrate  the  intentions  of  the  English,  and  the  latter 
to  deceive  him  by  vain  demonstrations  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
the  .  u  s  arrived  of  an  adventure  which,  though  of  little  importance 
in  itself,  produced  as  much  exultation  to  the  Americans  as  regret  to 
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the  English.  The  British  troops  stationed  in  Rhode  Island  were 
commanded  hy  general  Prescott,  who,  finding  himself  in  an  island 
surrounded  by  the  fleet  of  the  king,  and  disposing  of  a  force  greatly 
superior  to  what  the  enemy  could  assemble  in  this  quarter,  became 
extremely  negligent  of  his  guard.  The  Americans,  earnestly  desir- 
ing to  retaliate  the  capture  of  general  Lee,  formed  the  design  of 
surprising  general  Prescott  in  his  quarters,  and  of  bringing  him  off 
prisoner  to  the  continent.  Accordingly,  in  the  night  of  the  tenth  of 
July,  lieutenant-colonel  Barton,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  forty  of  the 
country  militia,  well  acquainted  with  the  places,  embarked  in  whale 
boats,  and  after  having  rowed  a  distance  of  above  ten  miles,  and  avoid- 
ed with  great  dexterity  the  numerous  vessels  of  the  enemy,  landed 
upon  the  western  coast  of  Rhode  Island,  between  Newport  and  Bristol 
Ferry.  He  repaired  immediately,  with  the  utmost  silence  and  cele- 
rity, to  the  lodging  of  general  Prescott.  They  adroitly  secured  the 
sentinels  who  guarded  the  door.  An  aid-de-camp  went  up  into  the 
chamber  of  the  general,  who  slept  quietly,  and  arrested  him,  without 
giving  him  time  even  to  put  on  his  clothes;  they  conducted  him  with 
equal  secrecy  and  success  to  the  main  land.  This  event  afforded 
the  Americans  singular  satisfaction,  as  they  hoped  to  exchange  their 
prisoner  for  general  Lee.  It  was,  however,  particularly  galling  to 
general  Prescott,  who  not  long  before  had  been  delivered  by  ex- 
change from  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  after  having  been  taken  in 
the  expedition  of  Canada.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  lately  been 
guilty  of  an  action  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honor,  in  setting  a  price 
upon  the  head  of  general  Arnold,  as  if  he  had  been  a  common  out- 
law and  assassin  ;  an  insult  which  Arnold  immediately  returned,  by 
setting  an  inferior  price  upon  the  person  of  Prescott.  The  Con- 
gress publicly  thanked  lieutenant-colonel  Barton,  and  presented  him 
with  a  sword. 

Meanwhile,  the  immensity  of  the  preparations  made  by  general 
Howe  for  fitting  out  the  fleet,  as  well  as  several  movements  it.  ex- 
ecuted, strengthened  the  suspicion  of  Washington  that  the  demon- 
strations of  the  English  upon  the  Hudson  were  no  other  than  a  mere 
feint.  Every  day  he  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  their  real 
plan  was  to  embark  and  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Philadelphia,  as 
the  capital  of  the  confederation.  He  therefore  retired  progressively 
from  Clove,  and  divided  his  army  into  several  corps,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  succour  ths  places  attacked  with  the  more  expedition.  He 
prayed  the  Congress  to  assemble  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  at  Chester,  and  those  of  the  lower  counties  of 
Delaware,  at  Wilmington.  He  directed  watches  to  be  stationed 
upon  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  to  keep  a  look  out,  and  give  early 
not:  ;e  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  The  governor  of  New  Jersey 
was  exhorted  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  districts  bordering  upon 
this  river,  directing  them  to  make  head  at  Gloucester,  situated  upon 
the  left  bank,  a  little  below  Philadelphia. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  of  the  brothers  Howe,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  embarkation,  and  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  crews 
of  more  than  three  hundred  vessels,  the  English  could  not  procure, 
without  extreme  difficulty,  the  articles  that  were  necessary,  so  that 
it  was  not  until  the  twenty-third  of  July  that  the  fleet  and  army  were 
able  to  depart  from  Sandy  Hook.  The  force  that  embarked  upon 
this  enterprise,  consisted  of  thirty-six  British  and  Hessian  battalions, 
including  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers,  with  a  powerful  artillery, 
a  New  York  corps,  called  the  Queen's  rangers,  and  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.  Seventeen  battalions,  with  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  new  corps  of  loyalists,  were  left  for  the  protec- 
tion of  New  York  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Rhode  Island  was 
occupied  by  seven  battalions.  It  was  said  that  general  Howe  in- 
tended to  have  taken  a  greater  force  with  him  upon  this  expedition  ; 
but  that  upon  the  representation  of  general  Clinton,  who  was  to 
command  in  his  absence,  of  the  danger  to  which  the  islands  would 
be  exposed,  from  the  extensiveness  of  the  coasts,  and  the  great 
number  of  posts  that  were  necessarily  to  be  maintained,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  force  of  these  considerations  by  relanding  several  regi- 
ments. 

Thus,  England,  by  the  error  of  her  ministers,  or  of  her  generals, 
had  in  America,  instead  of  a  great  and  powerful  army,  only  three 
separate  corps,  from  which  individually  no  certain  victory  could  be 
expected.  At  this  moment,  in  effect,  one  of  these  corps  was  in 
Canada,  another  in  the  islands  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  third  was  on  its  way  by  sea,  destined  to  act  against  Philadelphia. 
But  perhaps  it  was  imagined  that  in  a  country  like  that  which  fur- 
nished the  theatre  of  this  war,  continually  interrupted  by  lakes,  rivers, 
forests,  and  inaccessible  places,  three  light  armies  were  likely  to 
operate  with  more  effect  separately,  than  united  in  a  single  mass, 
incumbered  by  the  number  of  troops,  and  multitude  of  baggage. 
This  excuse  would,  perhaps,  be  valid,  if  the  English  generals,  in- 
stead of  operating  as  they  did,  without  concert  and  without  a  common 
plan,  had  mutually  assisted  each  other  with  their  counsels  and  forces 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  arrive  together  at  the  same  object. 

However  this  may  be  viewed,  the  rapid  progress  of  general  Bur- 
goyne  towards  the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  the  apprehension  of  an 
approaching  attack  on  the  part  of  general  Howe,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  point  it  menaced,  all  concurred  to  maintain  a  general  agitation 
and  alarm  throughout  the  American  continent.  Great  battles  were 
expected,  and  no  one  doubted  they  would  prove  as  fierce  and  san- 
guinary, as  they  were  to  be  important  and  decisive. 
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